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TORE  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  commence* 
merit  of  those  disputes  between  England  and  her  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  which  finally  terminated  in  their  disunion.  The 
events  which  followed  the  separation  have  contradicted  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  England  and  the  shrewd 
and  calculating  politicians  of  America;  who  alike  supposed  that 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  was  dependent  upon  the  increase 
and  the  continued  submission  of  her  transatlantic  dominions. 

It  now  appears  to  those  who  are  not  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  tbe  views  and  feelings  commonly  entertained  in  England  from 
the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  17G5  to  the  beginning  of  the  revo* 
lutionary  war  in  1775  as  to  make  allowance  for  them,  that  a  kind 
of  infatuation  must  have  possessed  their  countrymen  and  their 
governors;  they  would  not  otherwise  have  expected,  that  a  country 
like  North  America,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  power— 
with  habits  and  prejudices  averse  from  anv  but  corporation  eo- 
vemments — ^without  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  an  order 
€^  nobility — could,  when  its  population  and  wealth  should  be 
considerably  increased,  continue  in  subjection  to  the  countiy 
that  peopled  it.  Tliinking  men  had,  indeed,  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  a  separation  would  of  necessity  take  place,  but  that  pe- 
riod was  considered  so  distant,  and  tbe  means  by  which  it  mi^ht 
be  brought  about  so  doubtful,  that  scarcely  any  one  had  viewed  it 
as  an  event  likely  to  happen  within  his  own  time,  and  had  therefore 
never  turned  his  attention  to  its  practical  eflects.  It  isiuseless  now 
to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  consequence,  if  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  voluntarily  renounced  its  control  over  North 
America,  and  left  the  people  to  construct  the  edifice  of  a  civil 
constitution  for  themselves.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  United 
States,the  bustle  of  military  employment,  which  sdlowed  no  leisure 
for  political  speculation,  induced  them  to  continue  their  civil  in- 
stitutions as  they  found  them ;  hence  few  deviations  were  made 
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from  tfa^r  established  political  and  judicial  forms  and  principles 
bat  0udi  as  "were  dictated  by  necessity  ;  and  from  the  declaration 
of  dteir  Independence  in  1776  to  its  final  esVfelishment  in  I78S, 
the  neir  government  became  so  blended  with  their  former  institu- 
tions, that  they  could  scarcely  have  been  separated  except  by  somf^ 
great  internal  convulsion. 

In  tracing  the  causes  which  have  forwarded  the  prosperity  of 
North  America,  we  shall  find  the  foundation  of  them  all  to  belaid 
in  the  EngUsh  constitution  and  the  English  laws.  In  a  country,  the 
£iur  greater  portion  of  whose  population  is  planted  in  hamlets  and 
villages,  and  frhoee  employment  is  chiefly  the  cultivation  of  the 
smly  the  security  of  persons  and  property  is  the  most  essential  in- 
ffredient  ib  public  prosperity.  The  laws  of  England  are  the  best 
ioundation  for  this  security,  and  these,  throughout  the  United  States, 
have  regulated  the  decisions  of  their  courts  of  justice.  The  trial 
bj  jury,  the  gratuitous  administration  of  inferior  and  local  law  by 
josnces  of  the  peace,  the  unbought  police  by  sheriffs,  coroners, 
aod  ccmstables,  are  all  derived  from  similar  institutions  of  th^  pa- 
rent state,  and  are  adhered  to  with  a  strictness,  which  their  prac- 
tical effect  on  both  countries  fully  justifies. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  a  few  (principally  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland)  whose  hereditary  property  and  family  connexions 
create  an  infl^eoce ;  of  some  who  are  elected  into  it  on  account  of 
stqipoeed  talents,  or  merits  ;  and  of  too  many  others,  because  they 
have  flattered  the  lowest  passions  of  the  populace,  or  intrigued  with 
their  voluble  leaders.  The  landed  proprietors  are  the  most  con- 
siclerable,  the  lawyers  the  most  prominent,  but  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  other  descriptions  to  make  the  whole  a  pretty  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  mind  and  knowledge  of  the  community. 

The  Senate,  or  upper  house,  is  the  concentration  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  state  governments  which  it  represents.  These .  go- 
vernments are  checks  on  the  superabundant  influence  of  the  exe- 
cutive power,  and  the  Senate  has,  occasionally,  been  found  highly 
useful  m  calming  and  suspending  the  will  of  the  people  when  cla* 
morons  to  their  own  injury.* 

The  two  Houses,  thus  constituted,  though  they  may  sometimes 
sufier  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  abstract  reasonings  of 

*  A  late  American  senator^  Gouvemeiir  Morrb}  in  a  debate  on  llie  judkiwylawy> 
wImo  one  of  hit  opDOoents  bad  been  urgiog  as  an  argument  the  popularity  of  the  re« 
peal|tbiii«ipr«9ted  hinMlf,  <  Examine  toe  anuala  of  history^  look  Into  the  records  of 
time— Aee  what  has  been  the  ruio  of  Qvery  republic'-tbe  vile  love  of  popularity — 
why  are  iffe  here  ^— to  save  the  people  from  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  to  save  thom 
from  thetai8elve8.-^Vniat  dmsed  the  min  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?^De-  . 
nasogoea,w4io  by  flattery  gained  theeid  of  the  people  to  establish  despotism."  From 
these  obvious  troths  the  Amegiqanf  revoUod^  ond  Mr.  Morris  was  never  aftir«lecteU 
to  anir  poUio  station. 
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(bedrists,  and  tbe  violence  of  party  gpirit,  yet  in  tbett  m4imxf  pr»- 
ceedings,  and  in  those  local  and  domestic  regnlations  which  ar6  of 
most  importance  to  tbe  rights  of  property,  are  considefftUy  in- 
flo^ced  by  habit  and  by  regard  for  former  usages*  The  courts  of 
hw  and  tbe  houses  of  legislature  are  open  to  puUic  obtanratioii| 
the  national  accounts  are  fully  displayed,  and  an  uttUceBsed  preM 
^Tes  free  circulation  to  the  opinions  and  the  reaspnings  of  o|ipd* 
site  parties* 

The  federal  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  /brmed  befeit 
the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  its  framers  by  tbei/  own  in- 
vectiFes  against  raooarchy  had  been  corrected  by  cool  reAeetion  ; 
and  before  thay  had  discovered  the  absolute  necessity  that  (bm 
execMti?e  government  should  be  armed  with  extensive  powet« 
Washington  and  some  others  felt  this  necessity,  and  endeiTMrod  to 
confer  on  the  President  such  powers  as  are  required  by  the  ruler  of 
a  great  country  ;  but  the  state  governments  and  the  popular  par^ 
were  actuated  by  jealousy,  •and  such  fetters  were  imposed  an  (ba. 
executive  as  tended  to  weaken  and  injure  it.  Dunng  tbe  lattar 
part  of  the  short  war  with  this  country,  such  r  rkms  altetomtioos 
faad  commenced  with  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  state 
^verDEBents,  as  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  to  leave  to 
each  the  business  of  conducting  its  own  defence.  Mr.  Hopldnaon, 
a  distinguished  member  of  congress,  in  giving  his  af^probatiMi  to 
die  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  said, 

'  Tie  fisderal  government  was  at  tbe  last  gasp  of  existence.  But  six 
oontbs  loi^r,  and  it  was  no  more.  Yes,  Sir,  trust  me,  that  but  fyt 
to  providential  peace,  you  and  I  would  not  be  here  listening  to  proud 
declamations  on  the  glory  of  the  war  ;  we  should  have  heavd  nothing 
of  a  congress  at  this  time,  but  as  a  tbing  that  once  was  ;  we  should 
Kave  had  no  profound  plottings  about  a  next  president ;  no  anxioiif 
(oogiDgs  for  federal  offices  ;  the  general  government  would  have  dia- 
Bohed  ioto  its  original  elements  ;  its  power  woald  have  returned  to  the 
ifiites  /rom  which  it  was  derived.  Does  not  every  body  remember  that 
all  the  great  states,  and,  1  believe,  the  small  ones  too,  were  preparing 
ferdiis  state  of  things,  and  organizing  their  own  means  for  Uieir  own 
defence?' 

As  the  election  of  President  is  an  exhihitioA  of  the  relative 
strength  of  parties,  and  as  the  party  which  obtained  the  prepon^ 
derance  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  wishes  to  perpetuate 
its  p0Wer,  it  is  found  necessary  to  confine  almost  the  whole  pa> 
tMag6  of  the  executive  government  to  those  who  will  support 
thatpairt^  r  W  strictly  adhering  to  this  system^  the  iuture  choice  of 
prtsident  will  continue,  as  it  ms  lately  been^  the  work  of  afewii^ 
uiiidoal  members  of  CoBgre«s$  who,  in  an  assembly,  or^  as  it  is 
termed  in  their  dialect,  a  cat^cw,  dictate,  under  tlie  appearanot  of 
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a  recommendatioD,  what  persOD  shall  be  chosen  to  fill  the  office* 
The  president  thus  becomes  dependent  on  his  party ;  and  provided 
the  suitor  for  office  be  supported  by  them,  his  morals,  his  talents, 
and  his  knowledge  are  secondary  considerations.  Practical  illus- 
trations of  the  evils  arising  from  this  dependence  may  be  found  in 
many  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the  discontent  and  dis- 
appointment arising  from  it  strengthened  the  internal  factions  in 
England,  and,  as  usual,  they  assumed  the  character  of  reformers* 
Many  of  them,  like  their  successors  of  the  present  day,  were  full 
of  idle  theories  and  impracticable  expedients,  am<u)g  which  was 
that  of  excludine  all  officers  of  government  from  the  legislature. 
The  Americans  had  been  taught  to  consider  those  factions  as  their 
friends  ;  and,  as  such,  they  looked  up  to  them  as  oracles  of  political 
wisdom :  they  conceived  it  possible,  in  their  simplicity,  to  construct 
a  frame  of  government,  in  which.no  common  feelings  should  exist 
between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  power,  and  in  which  the 
remunerations  foigservices  to  the  public  should  be  less  than  could 
be  gained  by  the  application  of  talent  and  assiduity  to  any  other 
object.  This  hopeiul  plan  they  have  reduced,  in  some  measure, 
to  practice ;  and  Mr.  Bristed,  an  avowed  republican,  shall  tell  us 
with  what  effect*  We  should  receive  with  hesitation,  the  evidence 
of  one  who  venerated  the  principle  of  any  legitimate  European 
government ;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  scarcely  give  that  implicit 
credit  to  it>  which  we  are  bound  to  yield  to  this  gentleman,  who, 
whilst  his  ikcts  show  the  evil  of  these  projects,  labours  by  his  rea- 
sonings to  approve  them.  Our  doubts  would  arise  from  disbeliev- 
ing the  possioility  of  such  communities  exisling,  even  for  the  very 
shoFt  period  that  America  has  been  independent,  without  a  greater 
degree  of  confusion  than  has  hitherto  appeared ;  for  we  join  in  the 
opinion  of  our  author,  though  we  cannot  applaud  his  imagery,  '  that 
the  United  States  are  now  revolutionary,  and  contain  within  them 
the  seeds  of  those  sudden  changes  which  scatter  upon  the  wings  of 
ruin  all  the  labours  and  products  of  past  experience,  and  mock  the 
hopes  of  all  human  expectation.' 

After  noticing  that  some  of  the  judges  are  appointed  in  one 
manner,  some  in  another,  he  says, 

*  Throughout  the  separate  states,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  appoint- 
inp^  or  the  official  tenure  of  the  supreme  judges,  the  justices  and  judges 
ofthe  Common  Pleas  and  other  inferior  courts  are  generally  appointed 
during  pleasure,  and  receive  their  income  from  the  fees  of  office ; 
whence  litigation  is  grievously  encouraged  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community,  and  a  horrible  perversion  of  justice  corrupts  the  who|e 
body  ofthe  commonweakb. 
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*•  The  laws  of  thia  coantry  generally  fareiir  the  debtor  at  the  exp^nae 
«f  the  creditor,  aUd  so  far  encoarage  dishonesty.  The  nnmber  of  in- 
aolTents,  in  every  state,  is  prodigious  and  continnally  increasing.  They 
very  seldom  pay  any  part  of  their  debts,  but  get  discharged  by  the 
state  insolvent  acts  with  great  facility,  secrete  what  property  they  please 
for  their  own  use,  without  the  creditors  being  able  to  touch  a  single 
stiver.  There  is  no  bankrupt  law  in  the  United  States,  and  no  appeal 
in  these  matters  to  the  federal  courts;  whence  in  every  state  the  insol- 
vent acts  operate  as  a  general  jail  delivery  of  all  debtors,  and  a  perma- 
nent scheme  by  which  creditors  are  defrauded  of  their  property.  The 
Britiitfa  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have  trusted  our  people 
doubtless  understand  this.'* 

Among  the  Dumerous  iostitutions  to  which  England  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  comforts,  its  security,  and  its  prosperity,  we  cannot  but 
consider  our  iourts  of  law  to  be  the  most  prominent*  There  is 
a  peculiar  character  of  dignity  attached  to  our  judges,  which  gives 
them  a  respectability,  almost  allied  to  religious  veneratioD.  The 
oature  of  their  education  which  requires  a.  conaiderabie  degree 
of  seclusion,  and  their  stations  which  forbid  them  from  being  fore- 
most in  the  circles  of  even  innocent  levity,  have  a  tcndencv  to  raise 
their  characters,  and  to  inspire  a  conndcnce  in  their  decisions, 
which  must  be  unknown  to  the  people  of  America.  We  hear  of 
one  of  their  judges  appearing  on  the  bench  with  a  countenance 
battered  in  a  boxing-match;  of  another  shot  because  he  had  ap- 
proached to  attack  his  neighbour  with  pistols  in  his  bosom  and  a 
concealed  dagger;  of  some  engaged  in  duels  as  principals  and  se- 
conds, and  of  others  posted  as  cowards  for  declining  such  contests. 
In  the  management  oi  elections,  in  the  fraud  of  substituting  one 
set  of  ballots  for  another,  on  which  the  success  of  the  candidate 
often  depends,  the  judges  are  the  most  adroit  actors. 

If  our  judges  were  chosen  by  the  populace,  they  nuist  court  that 
populace;  if  they  were  appointed  for  a  short  period, or  were  re* 
movable  by  the  will  of  a  popular  and  local  assembly,  they  would  be 
deprived  6f  that  independence  which,  as  much  as  their  learningygives 
weight  and  character  to  their  judgments.  If,  as  in  America,  a  man 
could  not  fill  the  office  of  judge  a&r  he  bad  atuined  the  age  of  sixty, 

*  <  In  a  single  city,*  (New-Tork)  the  aotbor  tssares  as  that  '  more  than  six  thousand 
•f  its  inhabitaDts  were  declared  insoheBt  10  one  year.*  We  could  not  have  believed 
this  alarming  fact  on  less  aotboHty  than  that  of  Mr.  Brisledi  who,  Inmi  his  professional 
knowWdge  most  be  acoerately  acooaiDted  with  the  nunbers. 

*  America  (he  says)  has  profitediB  more  ways  than  one  by  British  capital ;  that  Is  to 
M^.baagPOWB  riefa,  not  merely  by  the  amoant  and  length  of  credit  which  the  merchants 
01  Britain  have  given  her,  bat  alao  bv  her  own  namberless  iasol  vents  having  made  it  a 
point  of  conscience  never  to  pay  a  smgle  stiver  to  a  British  creditor.  From  the  peace 
of  T783  to  1789,  the  British  manolactnrers  did  not  receive  one- third  of  the  value  of  all 
She  goods,  which  they  sold  to  thsir  American  costomers ;  and  since  the  peace  of  1616, 
•  p  to  the  present  hour,  they  have  not  reeelved  ^nt-fiwlk.  This  honribie  piracy  upon 
British  pcoptrty  is  suppoHed  if  not  created  by  onr  system  ^  ttate  vfolrenl  laws/ 
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this  ccHintiy  would  faare  been  deprived  of  some  of  tfie  most  learned^ 
enlightened  and  honourable  men  that  ever  adorneid  die  bench.  We 
do  not  notice  the  discrepancy  between  the  laws  of  different  states, 
thou^  it  is  a  field  in  which  it  would  be  easj  to  expatiate,  and  is 
fraitml  in  inmmi^rable  evils ;  but  that  crimes  committed  in  one 
part  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  punishable  in  another,  we 
could  not  have  believed  without  the  authority  before  us.  '  For 
example,  (sajrs  Mr.  Bristed,)  if  a  man  steals  a  horse  or  kills  his 
neighbour  here  in  New- York,  and  crosses  the  ferry  into  the  state  of 
New-Jersey,  he  may  escape  punishment  altogether,  for  the  New- 
Jersey  law  takes  np-^ognizance  of  a  c.rime  committed  in  the  state  of 
New-Yoric,  and  the  New-Yoric  law  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  state 
^f  New-Jersey.'  A  chance  indeed,  he  adds,  exists  o(  inflicting 
punishment,  ti^roogh  a  provision  in  the  federal  constitution;  but 
this  constitutional  provision  has  so  little  efficacy  in  preventing 
crimes,  that  it  is  the  common  practice  to  pass  from  one  state  to 
another  to  fight  duels,  *  which  are  much  more  common  than  in  any 
other  countiy,  and  more  murderous  from  the  superior  practice  ana 
skill,  and  the  more  deliberate  deadly  coolness  with  which  the 
Americans  aim  at  each  other's  Hfe.' 

Wliilst,  from  the  causes  we  have  seen,  the  judges  are  without 
weight  or  dignity,  the  practitioners,  who  are  advocates,  solicitors, 
attorneys,  proctors,  conveyancers,  and  special  pleaders  at  the  same 
time,  exercise  their  wit,  if  they  have  any,  or  their  virulence,  which 
they  all  have,  towards  those  of  their  profession  whom  the  populace 
have  degraded  to  the  bench.  The  law  is  the  repository  of  Ameri- 
can talent ;  that  talent  however  does  not  often  find  its  way  to  the 
station  of  judge,  but  is  directed  to  intrigues  for  offices  of  state: 
hence  the  bar  is  the  school  in  which  their  statesmen  have  been 
educated,  and  hence  they  have  learned  all  those  low  practices  of 
vulgar  chicanery  Which  are  easily  imbibed  in  a  profession  that 
teaches  acuteness,butis  not  sufficiently  elevated  toinspire  integrrty. 
All  the  presidents  since  Washington,  with  the  exception  of  Ad^ms, 
have  been  lawyers.  The  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  navy,  and  of 
the  treasury,  and  the  diplomatic  agents,  have  been  almost  uniform- 
ly of  the  same  profession;'  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  people 
of  America,  if  not  priest-ridden  like  the  Spaniards,  are- in  a  woise 
state,  for  they  are  lawyer-ridden* 

The  practical  effect  of  teachmg  that  the  executive  Aould  not 
mix  with  the  legislative  power  has  been  to  exclude  lawyers  of  the 
best  talents  from  seats  in  the  CoQffrefl&.  Those  of  the  pmfessi^a 
who  sit  there  are  asually  men  with  so  little  practice,  that  iitb  pay 
of  six  dollars  per  day,  which  they  receive,  forms  a  sufficient  induee- 
nent  for  diem  to  abandon  their  bomesi^  false  a  passage  in  a  steam- 
boat, live  atacheap  boanling^houseln  Washington,  and  recommend' 
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tbeiBselvea  bj  becoming  the  adrocittes  of  their  mofe  feftunate 
brethren,  who  have  obtained  places  under  Hue  president. 

The  respect  which  is  withheld  from  the  sages  of  the  law  does  not 
appear,  from  Mr.  Bristed,  to  be  transferred  in  any  inconyenient  de- 
gree to  the  ministers  of  religion.  A  church  establishment  founded 
on  liberal  principles,  is  one  of  those  blessings  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  innumerable  benefits :  an  order  of  men,  selected  from  aU 
descriptions  and  classes,  from  the  sons  of  the  peer  to  those  of  the 
trader  and  the  farmer,  and  set  apart  to  cultivate  knowledge,  diffuse 
religion,  and  promote  virtue,  must,  in  spite  of  individual  exceptions, 
produce  a  more  abundant  and  beneficial  influence  than  can  be  dis- 
pensed hj  any  oth^rmeans.  This  blessing  our  transatlantic  brethren 
cannot  be  said  to  enjoy.  Mr.  Bristed's  account  of  the  state  of  re* 
ligion  in  Anierica  deserves  the  consideration,  and,  we  will  add, 
tl^  commiseration  of  our  readers. 

*  The  late  president  D wight  declared,  in  1812,  that  &ere  were  three 
iBillions  of  souls  in  the  United  States,  entirely  destitute  of  all  religi«Q» 
otdinances  and  worship.  It  is  also  asserted,  by  good  authority,  that  ift 
the  southern  and  western  states  societies  exist,  built  on  the  model  of  the 
transalpine  clubs  in  Italy  and  the  atheistical  assemblies  of  France  and 
Germany,  and,  like  them,  incessantly  labouring  to  root  out  every  vestige 
of  Christianity:  so  that  in  a  few  years  we  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
run with  anbaptised  infidels,  the  most  atrocious  and  remorseless  banditti 
thi^  infe«t  and  desolate  human  society* 

*  Indeed  many  serious  people  doubt  the  permanence  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  because  in  that  national  compact  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  providence  oCGod:  fFe,  the  people^  being  the  constitutional  substi- 
tute for  Jehovah. 

*  Of  national  religion  we  have  not  much  to  boast;  a  few  of  our  state 
governments,  particularly  in  New-England,  and  recently  in  New-York, 
do  acknowledge  God  as  the  g^^emor  among  th^  nations,  and  occasion* 
ally  recommend  (for  they  have  no  yower  to  appoint)  days  to  be  set  apart 
for  general  fasting,  prayer  and  thanlui^vuig.  But  the  greater  number 
of  the  states  declare  it  to  be  unconttitutlofuil  to  refer  to  the  providence 
dTGod  in  any  of  their  public  acts;  and  Virginia  carries  this  doctrine  so 
far  as  not  to  allow  any  chaplain  to  officiate  in  her  state  legjtslature; 
givif^  as  a  reason,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  her  representatives, 
in  December,  1817^  that  the  constitution  permits  no  one  religious  Sf^gl 
to  bate  preference  to  any  other;  and,  therefore,  as  a  chaplain  must 
belong  to  some  sect,  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Virgioian 
Iq^tors  to  listen  to  his  prayers  or  preaching. 

*  in  the  winter  of  1814-15  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  rejected,  by 
sBjomense  magority,.a  bill  *'  For  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath; 
for  punishing  the  crime  of  sodomy;  for  preventing  the  defacing  of 
ckoxchesj  for  shutting  the  stores  and  theatres  on  Sundays,  and  for 
other  purposes;''  the  chief  opposer  of  the  bill  declaring,  on  the  legis- 
htire  floor,  **  ttot  su^h persecuting  intolerance  might  well  suit  the  New- 
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Englaod  puritans,  who  were  descended  from  the  bigoted  fnnatics  of 
Old  England,  who  were  great  readers  of  the   Bible,  and,  consequently, 

IGIfORAlfT,     PREJUDICED,    COLD-BL00DfJ>,    FALSE    AND    CRUEL;    but   COuld 

never  be  fastened  on  the  more  enlightened,  liberal  and  philosophical 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  the  descendants  of  Frenchmen."  ' — p.  394. 

The  system  of  public  education  (if  system  it  may  be  called)  is 
precisely  what  those  precious  fruits  of  it  may  be  supposed  to  iiuii- 
cate.  With  other  feelings  than  those  of  satisfaction  we  cannot  but 
advert  to  the  small  number  of  books  published  in  America,  (where, 
as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bristed,  the  number  of  readers  is  so  con- 
siderable,) which  have  any  tendency  to  improve  the  mind  or  en- 
lighten the  understanding.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  most  popular 
writings  are  reprinted  in  the  United  States ;  but,  if  we  might  ven- 
ture to  judge  at  this  distance,  we  should  say  that  the  valuable  part 
of  our  productions  are  less  widely  disseminated  than  those  o(  a 
light,  a  worthless,  or  a  pernicious  tendency.  Ages  may  pass  away 
before  America  will  find  either  leisure  or  inclination  for  the  study 
of  Bacon,  Locke  and  Newton ;  but  in  the  interim  fitter  substitutes 
might  surely  be  procured  for  them  than  the  polluted  trash  of  oUr 
Jacobinical  press.  The  evil,  however,  is  deeply  rooted.  In  every 
part  of  this  vast  country,  the  institutions  for  education  are  evidently 
on  too  low  a  scale  :  they  can  do  no  more  than  create  mediocrit/  in 
learning;  and,  indeed,  till  the  country,  by  being  more  thickty  peo- 
pled, causes  a  greater  division  of  labour  than  yet  exists,  till  there 
shall  be  a  sufficient  field  for  men  of  learning  to  acquire  reputation 
and  rank  by  their  talents,  independent  of  the  pecUD>«4ry  advantages 
which  may  or  may  not  arise  from  them,  Ameri<^  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  make  any  very  considerable  advancement  in  literature. 
Meanwhile  she  may  derive  what  consolation  she  can  from  the  re- 
flection that  this  low  state  of  educatio^t  with  all  its  concomitant 
vices,  is  the  natural  cpnsequence  o^  that  spirit  of  republicanism 
on  which  she  mainly  prides  hers^'«  The  early  independence  which 
it  encourages  has,  according  Co  Mr.  Bristed,  a  most  injurious  and 
wide-spreading  effect. 

'  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  (he  says,)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  social 
Mibordination  in  the  United  States.  Parents  have  no  command  over 
their  children,  nor  teachers  over  their  scholars,  nor  lawyers  nor  physi. 
cians  over  their  pupils,  nor  farmers  over  their  labourers,  nor  merchants 
over  their  clerks,  carmen  and  porters,  nor  masters  over  their  servants,  i 
All  are  equal,  all  do  as  they  list,  and  all  are  free  not  to  work,  except  the 
master,  who  must  himself  be  a  slave  if  he  means  his  business  to  prosper^ 
for  he  has  no  control  over  any  other  head,  eyes,  or  hands  than  his  own.*^ 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  very  popular  nature  of  our  institutions,  the 
American  children  arc  seldom  taught  that  profound  reverence  for,  and 
strict  obedience  to,  their  parents,  which  are  at  once  the  basis  of  domes* 
tic  comibrt  and  of  the  welfare  of  the  children  themselves.     Of  course 
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where  there  is  mo  pereotal  authority  there  cao  he  no  disciplioe  ia 
•cheoU  and  colleges.  If  a  preceptor  presome  to  strike  or  effectaally 
punish  a  boy»  he  roost  probably  loses  at  least  one  scholar,  perhaps  more. 
And,  as  no  ioconyenience  attaches  to  a  boy*s  being  expelled  from 
achool  or  college,  the  teachers  hare  no  aathority,  nor  learning  no 
honour,  in  the  United  States.* — p.  459. 

While  America,  i^rith  a  perversity  which  cannot  be  too  much  re* 
gretted,  has  deserted  her  model  in  the  grave  and  important  in- 
stances which  we  have  just  mentioned,  she  has  chosea  u>  copy  it  in 
one  of  its  most  defective  parts.  Our  system  p/poor  laws  is  radi- 
cally bad.  There  is  scarcely  a  statesman  or  philosopher  in  this 
country  who  would  advocate  their  I'e-establishment  if  they  were 
ODce  abQlished.  The  conviction  of  the  injury  done  by  them  to  the 
industry,  to  the  prudence,  to  the  regard  for  reputation,  to  the  chari- 
ties of  domestic  life,  and  to  the  sobriety  and  nonesty  of  the  poor,  is 
strong  and  universal,  and  the  general  study  is,  how  to  remove  the 
evil  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  is  compatible  with  the  interests 
created  by  such  long  existing  institutions,  and  with  as  little  tempo- 
rary suffering  as  possible.  Whilst  by  ages  of  painful  experience 
we  have  arrived  at  this  conviction,  America  has  just  commenced 
the  ruinous  system ;  and  is  beginning  to  feel  the  evils  which  it  must 
produce,  and  which  will  spread  there  with  even  greater  rapidity 
than  they  have  done  with  us. 

*  Some.oTour  States,'  says  Mr.  Bristed,  *  particnlariy  that  of  New- 
York,  have  borrowed  the  English  system  of  poor  laws.  On  account  of 
their  extensive  territory,  comparatively  with  their  population,  abun- 
dance of  employment  and  sustenance,  the  United  States  do  not  suffer  so 
much  from  the  poor  laws  as  England.  But  as  far  as  they  go,  they  pro- 
duce substantial  evil  unaingled  with  any  good.* 

This  city  (in  which  Mr.  Bristed  himself  resides)  contains  about 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  various  colpdrs  and  countries. 
ENiring  the  winter  of  1817,  fifteen  thousand  W^thero,  he  says,  ^  or 
oae-seventh  of  the  whole  population^  r^p^^ved  aid  from  the  band 
of  public  and  private  chanty,'  and  tl>#  number  of  destitute  poor 
'  avera^d  an  augmentation  far  exc^ding  the  rate  of  its  actual  in- 
crease m  population.  Nor  canji^oe  concealed  that  the  leprosy  of 
wickedness  and  crime  has  taip^d  the  lower  class  of  citizens  in  an 
awful  degree.'  Here  are  t)ttee  thousand  houses  licensed  to  sell 
apiritoons  liquors,  and,  in  .^iddition,  great  numbers  of  cellars  and 
Taulta  where  ardent  spii^  are  vended  without  licenses ;  whilst  in 
London,  with  more  fAiam  ten  times  its  population,  the  number 
scarcely  exceeds  fom*  thousand. 

Whilst  lamentiJfg  this  dreadful  aggregation  of  wretchedness,  Mr. 
Bristed  is  not  inattentive  to  the  political  effects  which  the  laws 
fbos  Mindly  borrowed  from  us  must  inevitably  produce. 

you  xxu  vo.  ui.— Q.  R«       '2 
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*  It  is  unnecessary  (he  says)  to  expatiate  on  a  fact  established  by  the 
experience  of  all  history  ;  namely,  that  whenever  the  lower  orders  of 
the  community  are  generally  corrupted  in  their  morals,  the  death-war- 
rant of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  is  already  signed.  And  if  such 
an  event  has  uniformly  taken  place  in  the  governments  of  the  old  world, 
where  the  people  are  not  suffered  to  exercise  any  great  share  of  political 
power,  or  enjoy  any  great  portion  of  political  rights  and  privileges,  fto9 
much  more  certain  and  speedy  must  be  the  desolation  in  the  United  States, 
all  of  whose  governments  have  their  foundations  laid  broad  and  deep  on 
the  popular  sovereignty,  and  all  of  whose  institutions  rest,  ultimately, 
upon  the  basis  of  popuUr  opinion  ?  It  requires  no  prophetic  inspiration 
to  foretel  the  rapid  dissoIutlt>n  of  a  government,  planted  in  the  soil  of 
universal  suffrage,  when  once  its  eiecturs  have  become  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  duty,  by  the  long  continued  habit  of  iniquity,  aod  when  the  mere  sale 
of  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
least  dark  in  the  long  catalogue  of  their  accustomed  crimes.' 

During  the  thirty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  re- 
cognition of  their  independence,  the  population  of  America  has  ad* 
vanced  from  two  and  a  half  to  nearly  eight  millions  :  a  great  in- 
crease ;  but  considering  the  vast  emigration  caused  by  the  tem- 
pestuous state  of  Europe  and  hier  settlements,  not  so  rapid  as  that 
which  preceded  their  independence.  The  increase  of  the  slaves 
and  j;mople  of  colour  appears  to  have  been  in  a  mach  greater  pro* 
portion  than  that  of  the  white  population^  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  a  few  generations  the  negro  race  will  exceed  the  whites  in 
all  except  the  eastern  states.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States  is  now  above  two  millions,  and.  including  the  free  negroes, 
the  black  population  of  America  constitutes  more  than  one-U>urth 
part  of  the  whole.  This  is  weakness,  not  strength  ;  for,  beside| 
deducting  their  own  numbers,  some  portion  of  the  effective  power 
of  the  commuiiity  must  ever,  in  war,  be  employed  in  watching  and 
guarding  them.     l^r.  Bristed  remarks, 

•  Whilst  the  slave- holding  system  exists,  the  division  of  the  negroes,  the 
vigilance  of  the  overseer,  r^e  fear  of  the  driver's  lash,  and  the  horrible 
torments  indicted  upon  servile  /contumacy,  may  prevent  the  blacks  from 
uniting  and  exterminating  their  a-iasters.  Although  Mr.  Randolph  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  declared,  thai  even  now,  whenever  the  midnight 
bell  tolls  the  alarm  of  fire  in  any  of  th^towns  or  cities  of  Virginia,  eve- 
ry mother  cbsps  her  infant  to  her  bosoni,  id  agonizing  expectation  that 
the  tocsin  is  sounding  the  cry  of  a  genenl  negro  insurrection  ;  and 
wamiog  the  devoted  victims  of  the  nearappiiach  of  indiscriminate  pil- 
lage, rape,  murder  and  conflagration  ' — p.  390. 

'  The  free  blacks,  (he  adds)  which  swarm  in  our  northern  and  middle 
states,  are  generally  idle,  vicious,  and  profligate,  with  no  sense  of  moral 
obligation.  For  some  winters  past  a  gang  of  free  blacks  used  to  amuse 
themselves  in  the  city  of  New-York,  by  setting  fire  to  whole  rows  of 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  pilfering  amidst  the  confusion  and  horror  of 
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tbe  flames.  In  the  winter  of  1816-17  a  negro  wm  haag;ed  fer  Uus 
crime,  and  fires  have  been  proportionally  scarce  ever  since.  A  bint 
this,  whicb  might  be  rendered  profitable/  (in  other  coontries  besides 
America)  *  if  our  state  legislators  would  strengthen  the  criminal  code, 
and  recommend  our  house-breakers »  highway-robbers,  and  forgers  to 
the  gallows,  instead  of  providing  them  with  a  comfortable  domicile  in 
the  state-prison  for  a  season,  and  then  letting  them  oat  to  renew  their 
depredations  upon  the  public* 

With  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Bristed  pronounces  that  *  the  Ameri- 
can people  possess  the  materials  of  moral  greatno«af«^>#rtorto  thos^ 
of  any  other  country!'  We  know  that  •rbcrever  there  are  human 
beings.  Providence  has  fumislif^  fOaterials  for  happiness  to  those 
who  erect  a  firm  foundatio»>  and  use  those  materials  with  skill  and 
judgment  Whethi»*^ <tie  Americans  are  likely  to  do  so,  it  will  be 
earlj  enough  to  fnquire  when  the  following  *  important  objects,' 
whicb,  w*^  many  others,  (notwithstanding  the  superabundance 
of  buiMing  matter,)  their  panegyrist  enumerates  as  still  wanting  to 
perfect  this  paramount  structure  of  '  moral  greatness,'  shall  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  ^  dfsiderati.^  1.  *To  augment  the  power 
of  the  general  government/  2.  ^  To  tighten  the  cords  and  strengthen 
the  stiuLCs  of  the  federal  union.'  3.  '  To  ort;auize  a  judicious  sys- 
tern  of  national  finance.'  4.  ^  To  provide  for  the  more  general 
difiu^on  of  relidous  worship.'  5.  ^  To  enlarge  and  elevate  the 
system  of  liberaleducation:'  and,  6. '  To  increase  the  dimensionSi 
and  exalt  the  standard  of  their  literature,  art,  and  science.'  How 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  we  are  not  told,  and  we  cannot  compre- 
bend.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  with  such  a  formidable  catalogue 
of '  indispensable  requisites' — to  the  supply  of  which  (by  his  own 
admission)  the  selfishness,  vanity,  ignorance,  and  profligacy  of  the 
people  oppose  the  most  invincible  obstacles,  Mr^  Bristed  mieht, 
without  much  peril  to  his  consistency,  have  adopted  a  more  modest 
tone  in  vaunting  of  the  ^  superior  materials  for  moral  greatness 
possessed  by  the  Americans.' 

Possessing  an  extensive  territory,  with  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  capital  to  occupy  it,  America  must  necessarily  be  an  agricultural 
country  until  labour  shall  become  more  abundant  than  land;  a 
period  not  likely  to  arrive  for  some  centuries.  The  tid©  of  po- 
pulation, at  present,  is  rapidly  extending  itself  toward^  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri  •,  there  it  spreads 
over  a  vast  surface,  and  finding  sufficient  to  Mtisfy  the  animal 
wants,  it  increases  the  numbers,  without  ad<Vng  much  to  the  dis- 
posable wealth  of  the  community,  and  M»rt  less  to  the  stren^h 
of  the  government.  In  the  rude  sta*e  of  husbandry  in  which 
the  explorers  of  new  lands  are  plar<sd,  little  is  raised,  from  even 
file  most  fertile  soil,   beyond  what  suffices  for  their  immediate 
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demands,  and  that  little,  from  the  distance  of  other  consnmers,  und 
the  difficulties  of  access  to  them,  becomes  of  small  value  in  er« 
change.  We  may  calculate  how  trifling  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  labour  of  a  family  can  be,  when  so  great  a  portion  of  it  is 
consumed  in  those  operations  which  in  civilized  life  require  but 
little  exertion.  Birkbeck  tells  us  of  a  farmer  who  was  obliged  to 
carry  his  com  fifty  miles  to  a  mil)  to  be  ground,  «nd  compelled 
to  wait  there  some  days  till  his  turn  for  grinding-arrivea*  In 
such  a  country,  the  mere  addition  of  labour  beyond  that  which  is 
demanded  in  a  more  improved  condition  of  society,  is  an  expense 
which  amounts  to  as  much  ««  the  rent  paid  in  more  advanced  dis- 
tricts. But  these  pioneers  of  civiWration,  or  rather  of  cultivation, 
as  they  proceed  farther  into  the  wildcr^Qga,  leave  behind  them  im- 

Srovements  which  a  better  class  of  successor^  t^fce  up  ;  thus  gra- 
ually  peopling  the  deserts  with  inhabitants,  who  in^rocess  of  time 
become  equally  removed  from  the  habits  and  the  control  of  th^ 
governing  power,  which,  fixed  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles,  can  neither  enforce  laws' 
collect  imposts,  nor  restrain  crimes* "* 

A  population  thus  scattered  over  a  very  extended  surface  mar, 
from  that  circumstance,  be  tolerably  poweriul  for  defensive  war! 
The  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  difficulty  of  transport,  and  many 
other  obstacles,  may  prevent  the  success  of  an  invading  army;  but 
it  is  utterlyincapable  of  making  great  efforts  in  oflfensive  operations. 
We  haveseen  this  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the  warrexently  ended. 
Canada  was  one  of  the  great  objects  for  beginning  the  contest. 
The  United  States  were  at  its  door,  their  troops  and  stores  could  be 
conveyed  thither  with  comparatively  little  expense,  the  populatioti 
from  which  the  troops  were  to  be  collected  vastly  out-numbered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  be  conquered ;  but  after  every  ef- 
fort, a  force  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  effectually  on  any  of 
the  various  assailable  points :  and  after  several  campaigns,  the  as- 
sailants, far  from  achieving  the  conquest  which  at  the  commence-* 
ment  they  considered  certain,  were  kept  in  check  within  their  owa 
territory  by  a  body  of  militia,  and  a  small  regular  army,  though 
commanded  by  a  general  whose  military  talents  have  been  more 


The  post  offic^  in  America  b,  like  our  own,  under  the  direction  of  government ; 
ud  intended  tobe  v  seurca  of  revenue;  but  so  liUle  is  the  eorrespoBdence  of  Uiat 
extensive  coun^,  Uiat  {t  scarcely  does  more  than  defray  the  expense  of  collection. 
In  Oieyear  |8l«the  net  Avenue  amounted  only  to  86,27«.  in  the  year  of  the  war  1814 
it  netted  only  739/. :  in  noj^r  before  that  had  it  produced  26,000/.  and  on  the  ave- 
!I!^*^.  V^lT'i"/  \^:tt;  J^^  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Iretcnd  is  littfe 
ttore  than  ifouble  that  of  the  UoitM  states,  and  yet  such  is  theactiTity  of  eorrespo». 
dence,  which  b  one  of  the  surest  inclh^nlons  of  national  wealth,  that  without  a  biefaar 
tSLX'Ir^S^oL^^^^^^         ^  '•^•""^  -cr«ing(W)m  it  ha.  .moant5".o 
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thftn  questioned*  Prassia,  whose  popuIatioD  does  not  ^ceed  tbat 
of  the  United  States,  leaving  at  home  a  sufficient  fone  for  do- 
mestic  defence,  has  brought  into  the  field  an  army  ten  tines  more 
numerous  and  better  disciplined  than  all  the  regular  troops  which 
America  could  muster*  rortugal,  a  small  but  coippact  stite,  with 
less  than  half  the  population  of  North  AmecUai  marched  throu^ 
Spain  into  Fnuicc  a  much  ereater  forcA  ^han  the  Unitee  States 
have  eyer  been  enabled  to  bripg  \n^  the  field,  though  its  territory 
had  been  previously  ravaged  bj  the  French  army,  and  its  coffers 
#mptied  by  their  exactions. 

Thesacceasiul  manner  in  which  America  ftted  out  a  few  ships 
of  war  during  the  late  contest,  may  have  induced  some  persons  to 
give  credit  to  her  extravagant  boasts,  and  -tosuppose  that  she  will 
at  no  remote  period  become  a  great  naval  poirer,  and,  perhaps,  dis^ 
pute  with  OS  oor  superiority  on  the  ocean.  Phis  topic  merits  some 
attenttoor  The  formation  of  s  navy  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
cooHBercial  shipping,  in  which  sailors  can  le  previously  trained  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  t^eir  professon.  America  at  present 
has  an  abundant  supply  of  sailor^  but  that  abundance  is  unnatural 
and  principally  owing  to  causes  which  ha*e  now  ceased  to  exist, 
and  they  have  become  bordensorne  rather  than  beneficial  to  the 
coflMnQui^-  The  extensive  war,  vhich  fo"  more  than  twenty  years 
rased  in  Eifrope,and  in  which  all  the  navd  powers  were  in  turn  in- 
T^ed,  raised  the  mercantile  nav)  of  AnBnca  to  a  height  which  it 
would  never  have  otherwise  attained,  and  vhich  it  will  never  reach 
ag^*  At  a  very  early  period  of  tkat  wa*,  the  colonies  of  the  ene- 
mies of  England  cooM  neither  tranmit  their  productions  to  the 
mother  country,  nor  receive  the  mcessary  supplies  but  through 
neutrals ;  and  America  in  that  cbara:ter  esjoyed  almost  the  whole 
csorying  trade  of  continental  Europe  Tie  fisheries  were  in  their 
hands ;  and  in  our  islands  they  were  illowed  to  trade  to  a  greater 
•stent  than  perhaps  was  politic  even  U  tha.  period.  All  this  gave 
a  woncterful  impulse  to  the  American  shipping,  and  increased  its 
tonnage  firom  700,000  tons,  the  amount  in  1792,  to  1,350,000,  the 
amount  when  the  war  with  England  cojimeiced. 

The  alteration  of  circumstances  has  Ureadjr  diminished,  and  will 
yet  more  diminish  the  mercantile  navy  of  Anerica.  The  rate  of 
pay  in  American  ships  in  time  of  peace  mustbe  regulated,  not  by 
<be  wages  of  labour  within  the  states,  but  by  the  wages  which  other 
naticms  pay  to  their  sailors ;  if  it  were  odiervise^  the  freight  of 
goods  by  American  ships  would  be  much  higler  than  by  those  of 
other  countries.  In  a  period  of  peace  the  Americans  have  no  ad* 
vatages  in  the  carrying  trade,  since  they  can  neither  build,  victual, 
nor  navigate  ships  cheaper  than  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Oinr  northern  philosophers  have  recently  discovered,  among 
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other  rapU  advances  which  the  United  States  have  made,  that  theii 
foreign  citnmerce  has  increased,  *  and  that  already  their  mercan- 
tile navy  is  within  a  few  thousand  tons  of  our  own ;  and  have 
grounder  upon  this  notable  discoveiy  the  *  prophecy,'  *  that  in  two 
or  three  years  they  must  overtake  and  outstrip  us,'*  We  have 
stated  tie  tonna^  of  the  merchant  ships  of  America  at  1 ,350,000 
tons ;  bat  Mr.  Pitkin,  ml  acute  statistical  writer  and  a  member  of 
Congreis,  observes,  that  of  tliis  amount  only  1,250,000  w«re  actu*- 
ally  navigated,  which  employed  about  6^,000  men.  This  xRas  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  mercantile  navy  ever  rose*  Since  the 
return  of  Europe  to  t  state  of  peace,  it  has  rapidly  declined.  The 
foreign  tonnage  has  leen  reduced  half,  and  the  domestic,  which 
includes  the  &heries, sensibly  diminished.t 

Whilst  the  mercant|e  navy  of  America  has  been  thus  dwindling 
down  to  that  natural  sft^te  which  its  limited  capital  and  small  sur* 
plus  of  productions  wil  support,  that  of  Great  Britain  ha&increas-^ 
ed  with  unexampled  rabidity.  In  Ihe  year  1811,  it  amounted  to 
2,474,774  tons,  and  en^loyed  162,547  men  and  boys  to  navigate 
it :  within  the  seven  yea^  which  bave  since  elapsed,  a  great  acces- 
sion has  taken  place,  aid  the  tonnage  now  amounts  to  2,783,940^ 
navigated  by  178,820  n^n.  Whilst  America,  in  the  most  flourish* 
Jng  state  of  her  commeite,  couli  only  draw  supplies  for  a  fitting 
navy  from  62,000  men,  ^  have.  1 78,000  from  which  to  obtain  the 
requisite  recruits,  without  taking  into  our  calculation  the  numerous 
inaritime  inhabitants  wbc  are  enployedin  the  smaller  craA,  which 
are  unregistered ;  in  th(  fishiig  boa^  which  surround  every  part 
of  our  coasts;  and  in  the  boats,  barges,  and  lifters,  which  con^ 
duct  the  commercial  ladng  fiom  the  sea  to  the  interiorw 

As  the  deficiency  ofsBamea,  and  of  the  power  to  obtain  ihe  ser< 
vice  of  such  as  they  hate,  foy  the  navy,  is  an  obstacle  to  any  formi-^ 
dable  increase  of  the  miritiqe  power  of  America,  financial  reasons 
will  also  be  found  equaky  to  obstruct  a  great  or  rapid  proeress.  The 
annual  average  expensi  of  maintaining  the  naval  force  oKireat  Bri- 
tain, during  a  war,  miy  betaken  at  eight  or  ten  millions  sterling. 
To  create  such  a  force,  to  accumulate  stores  of  ail  kinds  suffi^cient 
to  keep  it  up  to  its  hidh  staadard,  to  construct  arsenals,  docks,  and 
machinery,  and  fortifcatiotis  for  its  defence,  must  &r  exceed  anj 

•Edinborgh  Beview,  Nft  UX.  p.  m. 

t  It  tppeara  from  the  de^«ratioo  of  Mr.KUig,  mentlMr  for  MuMchasetts,  that  in  Im-i 
nttuy,  1817,  more  than  half  the  ihipping  wUcb  had  proMeoled  foraica  tmnmtroe  mm 
*  diMnaaUad  at  Uie  whaHjr  aad  UteraHy  rottiog  In  the  docks,  and  that  naov  of  th^ 
atamen  were  rehietantlj  dMnpelled  to  seek  employ  In  foreign  countries.  Their  ship-' 
•wpeoters,  destitute  of  emrrfoy^  are  obliged,  for  a  llriog,  to  go  into  the  BriUsb  proTis. 
ces  of  New'Brvhswick  and  Nova-Scotia,  Uieie  to  cut  timber  forthe  royi^  awry  of  Eof- 
land,  aad  to  build  vessels  io  carry  it  to  Great  Britain.'  This  is  more  than  sufficieat  to 
encourage  us  to  hope,  that  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Journal  just  mentioned,  for  *  withiti 
•/ntMotiiMdtMSQfoarown,'wa  ihaU  be  diracted  to  read— ^  tsOMs  »/t«e  Milli»n.' 
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»um  which  any  government  in  the  United  States  would  venture  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  Our  navy  is  already 
created,  and  national  feelings,  as  well  as  the  conviction  of  its  bound^ 
less  services  to  ourselves  and  the  whole  civilized  world,  dbring 
twenty  years  of  tremendous  and  fearful  conflict,  will  support  the 
British  nation  in  the  necessary  expense  of  maintaining  its  supe- 
riority ;  but  the  distance  between  creating  and  upholding  such  an 
implement  of  attaci^  and  defence  is  immense. 

But  further,  if  the  maritime  population  and  the  finances  of  Ame- 
rica should  improve  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  navy,  local 
circumstances  of  a  very  important  nature  would  prevent  it.    The 
shores  of  the  United  S^tes  are  nearly  equal  to  the  wliole  extent  of 
coast  which  Great  Britain  presents  to  the  sea.     On  the  mo^t  ex- 
tended part  of  that  line?,  viz.  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  the 
southernmost  boundary,  there  is  no  port  in  which  a  ship  of  the  line, 
or  even  one  of  the  largest  class  of  fri^tes,  can  be  received ;  in  fact 
the  whole  southern  coast  of  America  is  destitute  of  harbours,  for  the 
rivers  on  which   Charleston  and   Savannah  are  built,  have  bars 
which,  except  at  spring-tides,  preclude  the  entrance  of  even  the 
smallest  frigates.     The  great  rivers  Chesapeake  and  Delaware, 
though  capable  of  admitting  large  ships,  afford  no  security  against  a 
superior  naval  force.    New-York,  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
Boston,  though  tolerable  harbours,  may  be  easily  blockaded,  and  the 
ships  that  rendezvous  there  be  rendered  useless,  whilst  a  small  na- 
val force  might  scour  ev^ry  harbour  and  river  to  the  southward  of 
them.  A  country  so  extended  as  America  would  find  difficulties  in 
forming  a  naval  force,  which  are  not  experienced  in  Great  Britain. 
In  a  case  of  great  emergency  the  whole  of  our  naval  j>opuiation 
might  be  concentrated  at  any  one  point,  so  as  in  six  or  eight  days, 
if  it  were  necessary,  to  man  a  larger  fleet  than  was  ever  yet  equip- 
ped; but  if  America  had  an  equal  fleet  in  the  only  p^its  which  will 
admit  it,  so  long  a  period  must  elapse  before  her  nraritime  popula-^ 
tion  couM  be  collected,  even  if  the  power  of  impressment  were 
exercised,  that  the  whole  might  be  very  leisure/y  destroyed  before 
the  bands  could  be  brought  together  to  map  them. 

America,  above  every  other  country,  u  interested  In  maintaining 
die  peace  of  the  worid.  She  has  indeei  prospered  by  the  troubles 
of  Efurope,  but  it  was  only  so  long  as  she  kept  herself  free  from 
hostilities  with  all  parties ;  and  ts  far  as  she  has  received  anv 
check,  it  has  been  owing  to  her /saving  forsaken  the  course  which 
Washington,  the  greatest  cbaracier  she  has  produced,  both  pre- 
scribed and  followed.  Ir  is  especially  her  interest  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  this  country  if  she  wishes  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend her  commerce,  and  to  find  a  certain  market  for  her  domestic 
produce.    From  the  return  made  to  Congress  for  the  year  ending 
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SOth  September,  1 8 1 8,  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  her  ei^ports 
amo^inted  to  73,854,437  dollars,  of  which  Great  Britain  abne  took 
44,426,553,  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  more  than 
four  limes  the  value  of  the  second  largest  amount,  or  10,666,789 
dollars,  taken  from  them  by  France.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  interest  of  this  country,  and  we  may  safely  add  the  wish, 
to  preserve  peace  with  America.  It  is  her  interest,  because  that 
great  continent  bids  fair  to  become  the  best  mart  for  her  manu- 
factures 5  and  she  cannot  possibly  harbour  a  thought  to  disturb 
the  general  peace,  so  necessary  for  all  Europe,  and  more  espe- 
cially perhaps  for  herself.  It  is  with  re^t,  therefore,  that  we  find 
Mr.  Brisled  predicting  a  naval  contest  jn  terms  altogether  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  and  hasten  the  struggle  which  he  foresees.  It  is 
true,  as  he  says,  'two  suns  cannot  keep  their  stations  in  one  sphere ;' 
but  that  of  his  adopted  countrymen  has  not  yet  climbed  this  envied 
height ;  and,  to  our  homely  conception,  the  period  is  far  beyond  mor- 
tal ken  which  shall  witness  the  portentous  opposition  of  the  *  two 
luminaries,'  and  the  decline  of  that  whose  beneficent  beams  have  so 
long  cheered  and  invigorated  the  world.  Itis  thie  wildest  of  all  posr 
sible  infatuations  to  suppose,  that  the  partial  success  of  a  few 
Vessels  can  have  the  least  bearing  on  the  great  question  of  *  naval 
superiority.'  The  Capture  of  a  sloop,  a  frigate,  or  even  a  ship  of 
the  line,  determines  nothing  beyond  its  own  fate  :  the  preponder- 
ance of  naval  power  must  alwajrs  depend  on  the  equipment  and  ap- 
pointment of  fleets  of  large  ships.  With  the  seamen  of  a  ruined 
commercial  marine  thrown  wholly  out  of  employ,  it  would  indeed 
have  betn  surprising  if  five  frigates  could  not  be  manned  with 

i)icked  mtn,  many  of  whom  were  prime  British  seamen,  and,  not  a 
ew,  deserters  from  the  British  navv,  who  either  fought  with  that 
desperation  which  the  halter  round  their  necks  inspired,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  thfe  frigate  captured  near  Valparaiso,  escaped  from  the 
expected  iustite  of  their  country  in  the  moment  of  defeat  But 
when  England  was  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  which 
with  her  fisheries  ^nd  the  coasting  trade  created  a  demand  for 
200,000  seamen ;  whether  naval  store-ships  and  transports  averaged 
the  enormous  amount  d  250,000  tons,  and  required  15,000  sea- 
men to  navigate  them ;  whvi  her  regular  navy  demanded  145,000. 
men,  it  must  and  did  necessar^y  follow,  that  tne  crews  of  the  ships 
of  war,  more  especially  those  iWt  fitted  out,  were  composed  of  all 
manner  of  men — foreigners,  landsb^en  and  boys.  It  is  oy  no  meana 
improbable  also  that,  from  the  nat«re  of  the  long  war  in  which' 
we  had  been  engaged,  a  relaxation  of  strict  discipline  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  guns  might  have  taken  place.  The  decisive  battle  of 
Trafalgar  had  left  nb  enemy  on  the  sea  to  contend  with ;  and  this 
event,  added  to  the  subsequent  blockading  system,  which  put  aa 
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end  to  the  French  navy,  was  not  calculated  to  improve  the  tactica 
of  our  own. 

But  there  was  yet  another  cause  for  that  partial  success  which 
has  turned  the  brain  of  every  American.  Their  frigates  were,  io 
every  instance,  superior  to  those  of  their  opponents  in  size,  in 
weight  of  metal,  and  in  the  number  of  their  crew.  A  frigate  is 
but  a  vague  term,  and  expresses  no  definite  idea  of  a  ship's  actual 
force ;  that  of  some  of  the  American  frigates  was  nearly  equal  to 
our  old  seventy-fours.  We  are  told  in  ine  *  North  American  Re- 
view,' that  a  '  Mr.  Corny,  one  of  the  best  painters  of  ships  a/tve/ 
has  made  use  of  a  stratagem  to  flatter  his  countrymen,  in  repre- 
senting the  English  frigate,  which  was  commanded  by  Commodore 
Downie,  of  disproportionfate  size.  There  seems  to  have  been 
little  occasion  for  this.  Let  them  not  suppose,  however,  that  even 
with  the  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  twentv-four  frigates,  which 
America  already  enjoys  '  in  vision  beatific,^  she  will  succeed,  as 
Mr.  Bristed  prognosticates,  in  '  wresting  from  England  the  em- 
pire of  the  sea  :'  nor  entertain  the  erroneous  notion  that  even  such 
a  squadron  is  to  be  manned  with  the  same  facility,  or  with  seamen 
of  the  same  quality,  as  five  or  six  frigates ;  or  that,  even  if  s« 
manned,  it  can  choose  the  objects  of  attack,  and  give  or  avoid  battle 
as  it  may  suit  her  purpose.  Let  them  also  recollect  that  one  de- 
cisive victorv  puts  an  end  to  the  dream  of  universal  empire :  above 
alt,  it  may  oe  of  importance  to  them  to  remember  that  England 
Bever  had  so  large  a  fleet,  in  such  excellent  condition,  as  at  iliis 
time,  ready  for  sea  at  a  moment's  warning,  with  the  means  of  m^is- 
ning  and  sending  them  forth  ;  that,  in  aodition  to  the  20,00(^men 
employed  on  the  peace  establishment,  she  has  (as  appears  by 
the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee)  a  band  of  3^,000  register^ 
seamen,  receiving  pensions,  the  youngest  of  whoai  have  seen  more 
than  fourteen  years  service ;  and  of  wbom  it  i^Qot  unreasonable  to 
catculaie  on  eight  or  ten  thousand  coming  forward  on  the  first  call. 
— But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Bristed. 

Unlike  most  of  the  British  emigrant,  he  still  retains  a  portion 
<rf  veneration  for  the  society,  the  calenU,  the  institutions  civil 
and  religious,  and  even  for  the  gV)ry  of  the  country,  from  which 
he  has  expatriated  himself.  He  3oes  not  therefore  predict  the  tus- 
mediate  loss  of  her  liberties,  «Sough  he  contemplates,  with  some 
complacency  (as  we  have  ^cn)  the  period  *  when  the  great  Re- 
public of  the  United  Stati**  w  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  globe.'  In 
speaking  of  the  American  army,  whose  meditated  reduction  from 
ten  to  five  thousand  i«en  he  reprobates,  he  says, 

*  Britain  has  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fiflj  thousand  men  statiooed 
at  home,  in  France,  and  in  coloaial  garrisons  ^  besides  her  militia, 
amoontiog  to  two  hundred  thousand ;  and  her  Sepoy  troops  io  India, 
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rated  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoasand.  And  yet  no  man  in  his  sobet 
lenses  believes  that  the  liberties  of  the  British  people  are  endangered 
by  this  standing  anpy.  The  liberties  of  England  are  not  about  to  ex- 
pire under  the  pressure  of  her  military,  or  the  encroachments  of  her 
gpTemment;  if  they  are  to-  perish,  they  will  perish  under  the  daggers  of 
lier  democracy:  if  she  is  to  be  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  independent 
and  powerful  nations,  she  will  be  erased  from  that  high  scroll  by  the 
ptfrricidal  hand  of  her  own  rabble,  led  on  to  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's perdition  by  anarchical  reformers,  who  are!  alike  bankrupt  in  fbr- 
iMs^r  reputatibn,  character  and  principle.  But  we  have  no  occasion  to 
entertainftuchfeas»^  present;  lor  while  the  sovereign  governs  under  the 
benignant  inflaejDce  of  the  laws;  while  the  people  are  free;,  while  reli- 
gion, morals,  intelligence,  learning,  science,  industry,  enterprise,  aDd 
valour  continue  to  make  England  their  favoured  abode^  the  sun  of  her 
national  glorycaa  never  set,  but  will  burn  with  brighter  and  still  brighter 
tight,  until  all  the  ages  of  time  shall  be  lost  in  the  profound  of  eternity.' 
—p.  69. 

Even  when  Mr.  Bristed  is  in  an  error,  be  still  discovers  symp- 
toms of  regard  to  the  country  he  has  left,  and  appreciates,  very 
justly,  the  character  and  aims  of  the  discontented.  He  supposes,, 
indeed,  that  the  government  of  this  country  draws  to  the  public  use 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  great  mass  of  its  talents  and  activity  ; 
and  we  forgive  him  the  error  for  the  sake  of  the  apology  which  be 
makes. 

'  It  is  urged  as  a  common  topic  of  reproach,  both  in  England  and  in 
these  United  States,  that  the  English  government  does  not  employ  a 
sufficient  portion  of  talent  in  its  service.  This  complaint  is  natural  in. 
th<^  mouths  of  the  opposition  in  Britain,  and  means  nothing  more  than 
\ji9iii  their  party  were  in  power,  the  government  would  be  very  wisely 
administered;  a  circumstance  which  must  be  left  to  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  when  they  elect  their  knights  and  burgesses  to  represent 
them  in  the  House  tf  Conmions.  Thi»  charge,  also,  is  quite  natural  in 
the  English  re/brmerx ,NHio  clamour  incessantly  about  the-  dulness  and 
ignorance,  as  well  as  the -corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  administration; 
all  of  which  is  a  mere  effihioa  of  disappointed  malignity  and  rage,  be- 
cause the  talent,  skill,  and  sttenglh  of  the  government  render  all  th^r 
efforts  to  destroy  the  country  vtin  and  ineflectuaL 
,  *  It  is  admitted,  1  believe,  on  an^ands,  that  there  exists  a  sufficient 
ijuantity  of  talent  of  every  various  gradation  in  Britain;  but  the  ob^c- 
tion  is,  that  it  is  not  employed  in  the  s%|>Yice  of  government;  the  objec* 
tion  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  all  the^jreat  talents  of  a  country  ought 
to  be  employed  in  the  guidance  of  its  gove^^ament  But  if  this  w%r« 
ever  t<>  take  pkice  in  any  nation,  it  would,  oHtself,  ensure  a  perpetuity 
of  resistless  despotism.  A  well-established  g^irernment,  like  that  of 
Eof^and,  doea  mt  require  all  the  highest  talents  tf  the  country  to  be 
crowded  into^the  administration.  Havinggrown  upin  the  habits,  a£fec- 
tioDB,  and  feettnos  of  Ihe  people,  its  business  can  be  regulated  and  en«r- 
geticaUy  carried  on,  by  the  superintending  genius  of  a^  few  great  mea  to 
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gpHe  ite  primarj  moveoeats,  tad  bj  nen  of  deceat*  ryyictobie  te- 
&Bt«>  to  execute  itf  tobordinate  fanctiooi.  The  retidae  oi  its  freateil 
imd  most  coiamanding  tajents  would  be  emplojed  to  the  best  adTantife, 
in  diffastog  the  Ughts  of  science*  art  aad  literature  Orer  the  whole  com- 
manitj. 

*  Under  a  free  representattve  government,  whose  national  institntioM 
and  departments  of  pubHc  serrice,  both  ci?il  and  military,  are  eztensiTf 
and  magnificent,  the  restrictions  npon  the  rise  of  real  merit  are  much 
fewer,  and  less  pemicions,  than  under  a  single  despotism,  or  an  un- 
balanced democracy ;  and  the  road  to  legitimate  preferment  is  «t- 
tended  to  a  much  wider  circle.  Whence,  in  those  countries,  much  les^ 
consequence  may  he  attached  to  the  existence  or  loss  of  any  particular 
^^reatman  ;  because  the  appearance  o(  those  illastrioos  characters,  in 
whose  hands  the  national  destinies  are  placed,  is  not  regulated  by  acci- 
dent ;  but  is  provided  for  in  regular  succession^  from  age  to  age,  by  the 
internal  organization  and  ordinary  administration  of  goveraaient.  Thus 
Chatham  was  reproduced  in  Pitt,  and  Pitt  reappears  inCastUreagh  uA 
Canning/ — p.  484. 

We  have  been  rather  liberal  in  our  quotatianS|  because  we  wiA 
io  convey  to  the  nainda  of  our  readers  the  feelioes  of  that  party  m 
America,  which  has  been  the  most  averse  firom  uie  irreligioiM  and 
levellinc  principles  of  the  Jacobins^  and  which  contains  the  moat  re* 
«pectafaie  portion  of  the  American  people.  The^  were  never  de»ly 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  French  revolution ;  they  wisbea  to 
avoid  Ae  war  with  England ;  they  were  ea^r  for  the  return  of 
peace,  and  desirous  that  such  improvements  mig^t  be  made  in  their 
ayatein  of  government,  as  should  strengthen  the  executire  power, 
remunerate  more  liberally  the  officers  of  government,  reooer  tfM 
ja^^es  less  dependent,  and  have  a  president  sometimes  chosen  from 
the  odier  states  as  well  as  from  Virginia,  which,  with  one  exception, 
Jias  hitherto  nominated  that  chief*  Such  is  the  party  of  which  Mr* 
Briflted  is  the  oraan ;  they  call  themselves  the  Federalists,  and  are 
opposed  to  the  Democrats,  who,  by  means  of  a  majority  cmnpoeed 
of  the  lower  classes,  including  the  Irish  and  Enriisfa  recruits,  and 
the  paupers  existing  on  chanty,  have  chosen  uie  president,  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate,  and  the  house  of  representativep. 

We  have  been  accused  of  injustice  towards  the  United  States, 
because  we  asserted  that  *  the  Sesostrises  of  ancient  or  the  Timooft 
of  later  times,  were  not  more  essentially  conquerors  in  their  di8|K>si* 
tion,  than  the  American  eovemment  acting  upon  the  politics  m  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison.'  VTe  have,  however,  in  Mr.  Bristed — not  a 
proof  of  the  conquering  propensities  of  the  deroocratical  portion 
of  the  United  States,,  which,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  clear  before ; 
bnt— the  most  decisive  evidence,,that  even  the  solid,  moral,  and  re- 
ligioos  part  of  America,  the  aristocrats,  the  eneiaiei  of  democracy, 
iure  as  madly  bent^n  conquest  and  plunder,  and  extension  of  terri* 
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torj,  as  die  verieflt  jacobin  on  the  continent.  Before  we  show  the 
antipacific  tendency  of  this  party,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  otkr  a 
specimen  of  its  morality,  its  regard  to  justice,  and  its  respect  for 
the  rights  of  other  nations. 

*  How  strange  and  portentous  is  the  contrast  between  the  steady  and 
prog^ressive  poHcy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  supine  indifference  of 
the  British  goTernment !  Britain  has  lavished  the  life's  blood  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  her  bravest  warriors,  and  expended  uncounted  milliooi 
in  rescuing  Spain  from  the  yoke  of  France  ;  and  yet  she  cannot,  or  she 
will  not,  acquire  a  sin^e  inch  of  territory  in  any  quarter  of  the  ^obe 

*  from  the  Spanish  government ; — while  the  United  S^tes,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  life  of  a  single  citizen,  and  at  the  expense  of  only  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  have,  within  the  course  of  a  few  years,  obtained  from 
France  and  Spain  the  exclusive  sovereignty  over  a  fair  and  fertile  do- 
minion, at  least  twenty  times  the  extent  of  all  the  British  Isles  taken 
together. 

*  Why  does  not  England,  cu  part  of  the  indemnity  doe  to  her  from 
Spain,  transfer  to  her  own  sceptre  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  ;  seeing  that 
the  Havana  commands  the  passage  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ?  Why 
does  she  not  take  possession  of  Panama  on  the  south,  and  Darien  oa 
the  north,  and  join,  the  Waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Paci^c 
Ocean,  in  order  to  resuscitate  her  drooping  commerce  ?  Or  is  it  her  iu» 
tention  still  to  slumber  on  until  she  is  awakened  from  the  stapefaction 
of  her  dreams  by  the  final  fall  of  Spanish  America,  and  of  her  own  North 
American  provinces,  beneath  the  ever  widening  power  of  the  United 
States  ?'— p.  96. 

We  can  readily  answer  the  questions  of  this  modest  fepublicau 
—England  will  neither  rob  Spain  nor  cheat  Spain — she  would 
scorn  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  the  robber  the  province  of  Louisi* 
ana,  or  to  capture  and  plunder  Pensacola  in  a  period  of  peace  ; 
not  because  she  fears  the  consequences,  but  because  she  values 
her  own  honour  and  character  above  any  extension  of  dominion  ; 
because  her  councils  are  neither  directed  by  moderate  republicans 
nor  frantic  Jacobins,  but  by  those  who  retain  their  good  faith  to 
other  nations  as  firmly  as  they  have  defended  and  will  defend 
themselves  against  all  who  assail  them.  Neither  the  eager  desire 
of  adding  to  her  territories,  nor  any  resuscitation  of  commerce, 
when  it  may  occasionally  droop,  wiU  ever,  we  firmly  trust,  infuse 
the  most  distant  thought  into  England  of  such  injustice  as  the  most 
template  and  moral  of  the  parties  in  America  can  coolly  suggest* 
England  has  not  yet  resetted  the  blood  which  she  has  spilt,  nor 
the  treasure  which  she  has  expended  in  rescuing  not  only  Spain, 
but  the  whok  civilized  worid,  from  the  most  degrading  and  barba- 
rous tyranny,  nor  will  she  sully  the  purity  of  her  conquests  by  al- 
lowing the  lust  of  dominion  to  overpower  her  honour.  Amidst  all 
the  triumphs  which  have  attended  her  progress,  the  most  glpriouB 
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aad  mxM  dofabl^  becaute  the  most  pure,  is  the  comjuest  over  her 
seifi  over  the  desire  of  dominion,  inherent  in  every  human  beings 
and  the  restraining  and  regulating  of  which  is  the  first  of  moral 
duties,  and  the  highest  of  political  honours. 

We  pass,  however*,  from  the  morals  of  this  most  moderate  of  all 
the  American  parties  to  their  prospects  for  the  future ;  and  here 
the  prophetic  mantle  of  the  democrats  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the 
federalists. 

•  The  resources,  territorial,  intellectual,  and  moral  ofthis  country,  are 
immense  and  rarioos,  and  widening  on  all  sides  with  incoDceiyable 
npidky ;  and  the  settled  conidction  of  the  American  people  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  late  war  is,  that  they  are  decidedly  superior 
to  the  British  ;  and  can  always  beat  them  man  to  man,  ship  to  ship, 
gun  to  gun,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  m  the  flood  and  in  the  field.  And 
UDcottoted  myriads  of  Americai# hearts  now  beat  high  and  quick  in 
aspirations  for  another  contest  with  Britain  ;  a  spirit  which  the  govern* 
meat  carefully  cherishes  by  newspaper  efiusions,  by  public  toasts  and 
orations,  by  Congressional  and  State  Legislative  speeches  and  resolu- 
tions :  the  great  objects  of  American  ambition  being  to  annex  to  their 
^ready  too  gigantic  domiliion,  the  British  North  American  colonies  on 
tke  continent,  and  the  West  India  Islands  ;  and  also  the  Spanish  calo- 
ries bordering  on  the  southern  states.' — p«  235« 

These  objects,  like  the  party  which  pursues  them,  must  be  at- 
bwed  to  be  indeed  '  moderate !' 

It  is  confessed  that  ^  the  general  government  was  itself  broken 
do^n  during  the  last  war;  it  fled  at  Blad^nsburg;'  (indeed  it 
id !)  *  gave  up  Washington  to  a  victorious  and  justly  exasperated 
enemy,  ^od  was  unable  to  send  a  single  recruit  to  their  skeleton 
anntes,  oi  to  pour  a  single  stiver  into  their  exhausted  treasury.' 
Bat,  with  tirte  republican  foresight,  Mr.  Bristed  foretels  that  this 
will  not  happen  again;  for,  ^ays  ne-:- 

'  They  are  now  pi^aring,  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  the  means  of  future 
conflif^ ;  by  building^^>  the  finances  of  the  country  ;  by  planting  every 
where  the  germs  of  aL  army  ;  by  sowing  those  teeth  which  will  soon 
start  up  in  bands  of  arm^d  warriors  ;  by  a  rapid  augmentation  of  their 
navy ;  and,  above  all,  by  t^empting  to  allay  the  animosities  of  party- 
spirit,  and  endeavouring  to  direct  the  whole  national  mind  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  United  States  tlfhards  the  aggrandizement  by  conquest, 
^Ske  on  the  land  and  on  the  <^ean  :  by  adding  to  their  present  im- 
■ense  empire,  the  continental  possessions  of  Spain  and  England,  and 
tlie  British  insular  domains  in  the  W^st  Indies. 

*  The  great  question  now  at  issue,  ^e  are  told,  between  America  and 
finrope  is,  which  of  the  two  shall  change  its  form  and  system  of  govern- 
■eat  ?  Whether  Europe  shall  become  more  democratic  or  the  United 
SMes  more  aristocratic?  That  England  must  not  <'lay  the  flattering 
QBCtion  to  her  soul,''  that  she  can  ever  make  America  her  friend;  that 
as  the  world  could  not  bear  two  suns,  nor  Persia  two  kings,  so  the  day  is 
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fittt  approacluiig  when  the  i^obe  will  not  be  able  te  endure  the  emt- 
ence  of  these  two  mighty  maritime  empires.  The  maxim  of  delenda 
€8t  Ckirthago  never  found  more  cordial  advocates  in  the  Roman  senate, 
than  it  now  finds  as  applicable  to  Britain  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  every 
American  bosom.' — p.  246, 

We  do  not  feel  appalled  by  the  awful  intimation  that '  England 
must  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  her  soul  that  it  is  possible 
ever  to  make  America  her  friend,'  or  by  the  terrific  information 
that '  the  ocean  will  ere  long  have  its  waters  deeply  dyed  with 
American  and  British  blood,  contending  for  the  exclusive  dominion 
of  that  element,  which  is  emphatically  the  cradle  and  the.  bonie  of 
the  mariners  of  both  nations.'  We  have  indeed  been  so  unwise  as 
to  think  her  friendship  rather  better  than  her  enmity,  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  so  much  m  object  of  our  desire,  as^tfaat  i^ 
may  be  her  own  friend,  and  not  indftlge  in  such  wild  v^aries  as  may- 
compel  either  England,  or  any  other  nation,  to  put  Yorth  its  ener- 
gies. The  government  of  America  is  so  fluctuating  that- it  may 
well  forget  the  events  of  a  few  years.  Our  author  ^Jays  that,  of 
184  members  of  the  present  Congress,  only  six  were  in  tLe  legis* 
lature  in  1809,  and  have  continued  there  without  interrupUpn ;  and 
six  or  seven  others,  who  were  in  that  assembly,  but  were^^t  cho- 
sen to  the  succeeding  ones,  are  again  elected,  altogetherj^^ihg 
twelve  experienced  Iaw>givers,  of  nine  years'  educattioli.  -H^IU 
us  only  one  out  of  the  forty  senators  of  1809  now  sits  in  tlii^;yjp)>er 
House;  and  that  no  member  of  the  present  executive  governnrent 
was  in  office  at  that  period*  How  long  the  men  now  jh  jcower 
may  continue  is  uncertain,  but  as  Ions  as  they  remain^  ttej  ^'^ 
surely  not  forget  that,  after  a  war  of  less  than  three  y^rs^/^«A 
a  power  whose  energies  were  directed  to  objects  o((^^  Higher 
moment,  than  any  thing  America  can  present  '/they  could 
not  raise  so  insignificant  a  sum  as  sixty  millic^s  of  dollars  by 
way  of  loan,  although  they  gave,  in  bonus  ^d  interest,  twenty 
per  cent,  for  what  they  borrowed,'*     Th^  cannot  forget  *  that 

*  These  facts  are  corroborated  hy  Barbe  Marbois^a  Frenchman,  whose  hostility  to 
Sogland  approaches  to  insanity,  and  whose  outr^ous  panegyrics  oif.'Anieriea  must 
appear  ironicaf  even  to  (he  Aaerlctos  tbemselv^  In  two  rears  of  w'arfkre,  in  wbScb 
none  of  their  offensive  operations  were  suoooMPMf  they  had  so  redsood  their  ooiMitiy, 
that  they  were  anable  to  recmit  their  armies  or  to  replenish  their  treasukT.  . '  The 
•tutes  (he  adds)  were  disturbed  by  a  powerful^ opposition ;  leading  qien  bot  little  known 
directed  their  exertions,  oontrarv  to  the  t/tie  interests  of  the  country  i  a  flooHshiBi; 
commerce  was  mined ;  the  prodoce  of  /be  duties  otperienced  a  conside^ajtifo  dlair 
antion ;  the  internal  taxes  were  renewed  and  lafmeated ;  an  enormolu  extent  of 
territory  was  disposed  Of;  the  revenue  was  reduced  to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars ; 
the  states  borrowed  above  sixty  millions,  and  the  treasury  issued  bills  fpr  more  thak 
twenty  millioos,  and  there  was  an  arrear  of  nine  mflfions.  Almost  all  the  individual 
baolcs  suspended  their  payments  in  specie;  the  exchange  aoctuated  froHn  lOto  16 
per  cent,  between  adjoinrog  slates.  On  the  1st  January,  1816,  the  debt,  including  tbe 
treasniy  bills,  and  the  arrears,  mounted  op  to  130  millioos. 
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no  one  in  the  whole  Union  would  lend  them  a  sinsle  dollar  i 
oor  would  a  single  individual  enrol  himself  voluntarily  in  their 
armies,  so  that  they  bad  actually  prepared  bills  for  Congress  to 
pass,  enabliug  them  to  raise  money  by  reauisition  and  forced  loans^ 
and  to  levy  men  by  the  French  system  of  conscription,  when  the 
return  of  peace  arrested  these  death-blows  to  all  tne  popular  i^sti- 
(utioDs  and  republican  liberties  of  the  United  States  or  America.'' 
They  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  power  which  they  attempt  to  teri* 
fy,  dfier  a  war  of  twenty  years'  duration,  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
spirit  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  enabled,  from  its  own  ci- 
tizens, without  compulsion,  or  even  entreaty,  to  borrow,  at  very 
modemte  interest,  five  times  the  sum  which  America  vainly  at- 
tempted to  raise.  They  cannot  be  uninformed  that  this  same  state, 
which  must  not  presume  to  hope  for  their  fiiendship,  raised  by 
voluntary  enrolment,  without  force  and  without  conscription,  an 
army  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  not  merely 
defied,  but  subdued  the  oppressor  of  the  civilized  world. 

<  But,'  continues  Mr.  Bristed^  who  occasionallv  betrays  what 
die  more  energetic  republicans  will  call  a  cowardly  want  of  true 
American  spirit, 

*  Bat  it  behoves  the  United  States  to  pause,  at  least  for  Ae  frtamU^ 
ia  their  strides  towards  territorial  aggrandizement ;  for  it  is  onderslaod 
that  te  trtaiy  of  Fienna^  which  is  now  the  basn  of  national  convention 
law  in  Europe,  stipulates  that  if  one  European  nation  has  any  domestic 
^tivrels,  either  with  its  colonies  or  within  its  home  dominions,  the 
^gh  ^ntracting  parties  do  not  interfere  ;  but  if  any  power  attacks  the 
i«tigrat  empire  of  any  European  sovereignty,  the  parties  to  the  Vienne 
tcea^  pratect  it  If  such  be  the  stipulation  of  the  Vienna  pact,  ihft 
Uaited  States  should  be  wary  in  their  attempts  on  the  Floridas,  the 
British  northern  provinces  and  West  India  islands,  lest  they  hnag  all 
Evope  upon  thetn  with  her  numerous  and  well  disciplined  armies/ — 

We  see  here  something  that  may  perhaps  ^uide  us  alon^  the 
Hne  which  divides  the  two  great  American  parties.     Both  unite  ia 
<fesigQ&  of  conquest,  bdth  treat  with  equal  contempt  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  the  rights  of  other  countries,  and  both  are  filled  with  equal 
animosity  to  England : — but  the  Federalists  mean  to  be  sure  and 
^•etious;  whilst  the  thorough-paced  Jacobins,  regardless  of  all  con- 
seqoences^  or  overlooking  them  in  their  fury  for  conquest,  would 
ca^  on  their  object,  and,  Like  their  predecessors  in  France,  trust  to 
fmcripuon  and  massacre  to  furnish  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
eooftest  after  they  have  plunged  their  country  into  it.    As  the  par* 
iiik  aie  nearly  equal  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  states,  the  Fede- 
isBiU  preponderating  in  the  north,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  south ; 
pcikaps  these  variations  may  account  for  the  difierent  modes  of 
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their  proceedings  in  the  two  quarters.  The  former  have  only  dc- 
ferrea  their  operations  till  they  can  accumulate  force  to  make  theto 
effectual ;  and  thierefore  neither  Canada  nor  Nova  Scotia  has  been 
attacked  since  the  peace :  but  the  latter  have  commenced  their  ope- 
rations with  promptitude  and  decision ;  and  already  signalized 
their  valour  by  the  murder  of  two  unarmed  Englishmen,  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  the  capture  of  the  undefended 
citadel  of  Pensacoia. 

But  we  must  draw  towards  a  conclusion.  We  cannot  avoid  re- 
garding Mr.  Bristed  with  some  degree  of  respect.  His  struggles 
are  evident.  In  writing  his  book,  his  pride  in  his  native  country, 
which  all  his  republicanism  has  been  unable  to  overcome,  has  fre- 
quently had  to  contend  with  the  flattering  but  unsubstantial  pros- 
Eect  which  the  prophetic  folly  that  ever  accompanies  democracy 
as  impressed  on  his  mind,  to  a  decree  almost  equalling  that  of  the 
-^ain  people  with  whom  he  is 'domiciled,^  and  whom  he  thus  dc- 
s^cribes : 

'  The  national  vanity  of  the  United  States  surpasses  that  of  any  oth^ 
country,  not  excepting  France.  It  blazes  out  every  where  and  en  all 
^  occasions-- in  their  conversation,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and 
books.  They  assume  it  as  a  self-evident  fact,  that  the  Americans  sur- 
pass all  other  nations  in  virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  liberty,  goverqmeot, 
and  every  other  excellence.'  All  Europeans  they  profess  to  despise  as 
ignorant  paupers  and  dastardly  slaves.  Even  during  President  Wash- 
ington's administration.  Congress  debated  three  days  upon  the  impor- 
tant position,  that  *^  America  was  the  most  enlightened  nation  on  earth,** 
and  linally  decided  the  affinnative  by  a  small  majority.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  war  with  England,  General  Moreau,  who  then  resided 
in  this  city,  was  asked  if  our  officers  did  not  seek  to  avail  themselves 
of  bb  military  skill  and  experience,  by  propounding  questions  to  him  ? 
He  repKed,  **  there  is  not  an  ensign  in  the  American  army  who  does  not 
consider  himself  a  much  greater  tactician  than  General  Moreau." 
And  our  present  president,  in  his  recent  tour  through  the  Union,  told 
the  people  of  Kennebec  in  the  district  of  Maine,  ''  that  the  United 
States  were  certainly  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world.^' ' — 
p.  460. 

Vanity,  in  its  earliest  stages,  is  one  of  those  mental  diseases  which 
is  little  injurious  to  the  patient,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  with 
goodnature;  the  vanity  of  a  community,  like  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, is  of  much  the  same  kind  :  it  is  amusing;  and  we  therefore 
listen  to  their  politicians  with  no  unpleasant  feelings,  when  with  a 
population  less  than  that  of  the  second-rate  states  of  Europe, 
weakened  by  being  scattered  over  a  most  extended  surface,  and  se- 
parated by  manners  and  habits  as  distant  from  each  other  as  those  of 
the  natives  of  l-apland  and  Naples,  they  talk  ofsending  forth  fleets 
and  armies  to  subjugate  the  world !    The  inhabitants  of  New  South 
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Wales  might,  with  equal  reason,  indal|^  the  same  lofty  expecta- 
tions* Tbey  are  indeed  a  century  behind  their  transatlantic  bre- 
thren; but  tjfieir  population  has  increased  foster,  their  territory  is 
more  extensive,  their  soil  more  fertile,  and  their  climate  far  more 
aalabrious  :  the  embryo  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  warriors  of 
that  boundless  continent  may  therefore  (and  perhaps  they  do)  sage- 
ly calculate  the  time  when,  having  shaken  off  the  dominion  of 
ieudal  Europe,  and  started  in  the  fullcareerof  republicanism,  they 
shall,  in  their  progress,  ^  whiten  every  sea,'  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Bristed,*  ^witfa  Sieir  commercial  canvass,  bear  their  naval  thun- 
ders in  triumph  to  earth's  extremest  verge,  peer  above  the  sove- 
reignty of  other  nations,'  even  the  great  American  one  :  and  cause 
it,  even  before  its  head  is  ^  white  with  the  hoar  6(  age,'  to  bow, 
with  its  venerable  parent,  to  the  influence  of  Australasia,  the 

*  youngest  daughter  of  the  civilized  globe.' 

Art.  II. — The  CwU  Architecture  of  Vitr%niM^  conttnning  thoet 
Books  of  this  Author  relating  to  the  Public  and  Private  £difice$ 
^  the  AncienU.     Translated  by  William  Wilkins,  A.  M.  late 

*  fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  Parti.  London.  Part  II. 
completing  the  work,  1818. 

NNUMERABLE  have  been  the  speculations  as  to  the  sources 
of  that  vast  pre-eminence  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which 
raised  Athens  so  far  above  every  other  state  of  ancient  days. 
Whikt  some  have  attributed  it  to  the  form  of  government,  and  to 
"the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people  under  the  republic,  others  trace 
it  to  national  vanity  and  the  ambition  of  surpassing  the  efforts  of 
contemporary  states.  Neither  of  these  explanations  is  satisfac- 
tory :  there  are  not  wanting  examples,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  of  national  ambition  carried  to  equal  extent,  in  works  of 
science  and  art  The  history  of  Athens  itself  afibrds  a  refutation 
of  the  hypothesis.  Perhaps  at  no  one  period,  compared  with  the 
advances  made  by  preceding  ages,  did  Athens  offer  a  more  brilliant 
picture  than  during  the  dominion  of  the  Pisistratidte,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Hipparchus  ;  who,  inherit- 
ing the  taste  of  bis  father,  was  a  most  liberal  patron  of  poets,  phi- 
losophers, and  artists.  Under  his  directions  ^reat  part  of  Athens 
was  rebuilt:  the  advance  of  the  arts  was  manifested  in  the  splendid 
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fhre  the  wfaok  PMiftge,  beeaoee  K  funiitlMt  oo  uuUk  ipeciaien  of  AiMriMo 
UoibMtdoptM^  uebMlwriltnfai  tkatUapMgt.    *  AnMrica  sImJI  fprtef 


kmnrd  dorbic  Um  oeit,  wkb  the  Moie  velocity  mmd  force  wilb  wbicb  ibebafl  moved 
proyewively  duriog  tfae  last  fifty  years :  she  wUI  then  wbiten  every  sea  witb  ber  cooi- 


during  tfae  last  fifty  ?• 
ts;  bear  ber  aaval  ibi 


eaavais;  bear  ber  aaval  ikonders  ia  triaaipb  to  earth's  eitremest  verge ;  peer 
afcaea  tfce  eeveeeimty  of  other  aatiDas,  and  cause  the  elder  worid  to  bow  iu  veaera- 
Me  bead,  wlilte  willi  the  boar  of  ages,  beaeatb  the  paramouot  power  and  ioflueoee  of 
^m  yeoDger  daagbter  of  the  dviliaed  globe/— p.  464. 
YOL.  IXI.  MO.  LXI. — Q.  R.  4 
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appearance  of  the  city ;  and  the  progress  of  science  was  no  less 
conspicuous  in  the  polished  manners  of  the  age* 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  mankind  are  too  prone  to  draw  ge* 
neral  inferences  from  insulated  occurrences.  If  we  take  a  retros- 
pect of  the  state  of  things  a  little  time  prior  to  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, we  shall  find  that  various  causes  contributed  to  the  glory  which 
Athens  subsequently  attained  under  this  celebrated  statesman. 

The  plunder  of  the  Persian  camp  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  add- 
ed to  the  spoils  of  other  important  victories,  was  productive  of 
individual  wealth  and  universal  luxury.  Private  citizens  became 
possessed  of  property  to  an  amount  hitherto  unknown,  and  superior 
opulence  was  the  great,  and  indeed  the  only,  mark  of  distinction. 
Another  source  of  wealth  was  the  redemption  of  the  captives  j 
whilst  the  thousands  unransomed  filled  the  state  with  slaves  whose 
employment  cost  it  nothing  beyond  the  food  which  they  consumed* 
The  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  which  had  been  abandoned  as  unpro-. 
ductive,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  again  became, 
a  profitable  speculation  to  the  government  and  to  individuals. 
.  Aenophon  instances  Attica  as  an  example  of  a  state  flourishing 
from  many  and  various  sources.  Amongst  them  he  reckons  its  silver 
mines,  its  marble  quarries,  its  temperate  climate,  and,  what  will 
surprise  the  traveller  of  the  present  age,  its  superior  agriculture, 
and  produce  i  Situated  between  Egypt,  the  islands  of  the  £geaa 
sea,  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  continent  of  Greece,  with 
numerous  and  commodious  harbours,  Attica  became  the  emporium 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  known  world,  and  the  resort  of  traders  of 
all  nations.  Little  were  the  Athenians  aware  that  this  vast  influx 
of  wealth  was  to  become  the  cause  of  their  future  degradation,  and 
even  total  ruin  :  but  the  distant  eflects  of  this  state  of  unbounded 
ojpulence  and  unlimited  commerce  are  foreign  to  our  purpose ; 
our  object  is  to  draw  a  picture  of  that  prosperity  when  the  reve- 
l^ues  so  far  exceeded  the  expenditure,  that  the  superfluity  was  ap*. 
plied  in  realizing  the  magnificent  conceptions  of  the  most  eniight- 
-ened  of  mankind.  Pericles,  to  whose  discretion  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  was  confided,  (the  treasury  being  now  removed 
from  Dclos  to  Athens,)  possessed  the  means  as  well  as  the  inclina* 
tion  to  gratify  his  taste  tor  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ;  he  felt  toa 
the  necessity  of  diverting  the  public  attention  from  the  coyernment 
to  objects  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  the  people,  who  Tost  sight  of 
every  thing  else  in  contemplating  the  growing  splendour  of  their 
capital.  The  most  magnificent  structures  were  now  designed,  and 
nothing  was  spared  to  induce  the  most  skilful  and  celebrated  artista 
to  contribute  to  their  execuUon.  Some  conception  of  the  suma 
expended  upon  the  embellishment  of  the  city  may  be  formed  from 
the  cost  of   the  Parthenon,  which  alone  is  computed  to  have 
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amounted  to  an  handr^  talents  of  gold  ;  although,  from  the  mul- 
titude of  slaves,  manual  labour  was  at  a  low  price,  and  the  ma* 
teriabwere  the  produce  of  thesoiK 

Greece  ftY>m  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  Rome  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Augustus,  may  be  viewed  as  offering  a  similar  picture  of 
aggrandizement  and  affluence.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  Greece*  and  we  shall  give  the  parallel  in 
fte  words  of  the  historian  of  Rome.  '  In  the  commonwealtha 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  the  modest  simplicity  of  private  houses 
announced  the  equal  condition  of  freedom,  whilst  the  soverei&:nty 
of  tbe  people  was  represented  in  the  majestic  edifices  designed 
to  the  public  use ;  nor  was  this  republican  spirit  totally  extin- 
guished by  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  monarchy.  It  was 
in  works  of  national  honour  and  benefit  that  the  most  virtuous 
of  the  emperors  affected  to  display  their  magnificence. — All 
other  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
were  embellished  by  the  same  liberal  spirit  of  public  magnifi- 
cence^ and  filled  with  ampitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  porticos^ 
Iriumphal  arches,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  all  variously  conducive 
to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  meanest 
dtizen.'  It  was  under  the  emperors,  tnerefore,  that  Rome  thus 
lose  in  splendour,  and  enabled  Augustus  to  boast*  that  from  a 
titj  of  brick  he  had  made  it  of  marble.  But  it  is  not  only  to 
moiiarchs  and  demagogues  that  posterity  is  indebted  for  noble  spe- 
eunens  of  taste  and  magnificence ;  small  communities,  and  wealthy 
BMlfvidnak,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  rulers,  esteemed  it 
honourable,  and  almost  an  obligation,  to  add  to  the  splendour  of 
tfietr  age  and  country.  The  history  of  Julius  Atticus,  the  father  of 
Herodea,  is  a  fairy  tale :  his  life  would  have  closed  in  indigence  and 
JBttery  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  immense  treasures  buried 
in  an  old  house,  the  sole  remains  of  his  patrimony.  Although  h^ 
expended  very  considerat^le  sums  in  tbe  service  of  the  public,  his 
im  and  successor  left  behind  at  Athens  some  noble  monuments  of 
iPs  taste  and  munificence :  nor  was  his  liberality  limited  to  this 
SMt;  the  people  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Euboea,  boeotia,  and  the 
reloponnesus  experienced  his  favours,  and  acknowledged  him  as 
Arir  benefactor.  The  state  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  in  an  age 
m  celebrated  in  die  annals  of  taste  as  that  of  Augustus,  cannot  fail 
•(being  interesting ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  notice  a  writer  whose 
Miie  must  he  familiar  to  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

llurousb  the  numerous  editions  and  translations  of  Vitruvius,  a 
degree  of  celebrity  has  been  attached  to  his  name,  far  surpassing 
Im  enjoyed  by  writers  of  much  higher  pretensions,  and  peyona 
^ifkttjbe  himself^  with  all  his  expectations,  could  have  anticipated, 
Tbe  importance  attached  to  his  wprk  is,  in  a  great  measurej  IndA* 
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t^endentof  the  merits  of  the  audior,  and  arises  from  several  cb- 
cumstances :  it  is  the  only  one  on  the  subject  of  Architecture  that 
has  survived  the  attacks  of  time ;  and  it  discloses  several  precepts 
of  the  Greek  writers,  which,  but  for  this  notice,  would  never 
have  reached  us.  Although  the  insertion  of  the  latter  had  iti 
source  in  the  pedantry  of  the  writer,  yet,  as  they  serve  to  throw 
li^ht  upon  the  state  of  science  of  his  age,  we  shall  not  quarrel 
with  him  for  introducing  matter  so  little  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  writes.  Our  present  business,  however,  is  with 
the  architecture  exclusively. 

The  work  of  the  author  is  divided,  as  every  one  knows,  into  ten 
books,  each  preceded  by  a  proemium,  or  preface,  intended  to 
serve  by  way  of  rhapsody  to  the  subject  whicn  follows ;  but  like- 
wise containing  much  extraneous  matter  relating  to  the  age  and 
genius  of  the  author.  From  these  we  collect  that  he  was  bom  of 
respectable  parents,  from  whom  he  received  a  liberal  educatioo. 
Far  from  thinking  that  art  was  too  vast  for  human  wit,  or  that 
^  one  science  only  could  one  genius  fit,'  he  aimed  at  universal 
knowledge,  and  by  his  failure  realized  the  apophthegm  of  the 
poet.  Conscious  of  his  want  of  success,  he  appears  to  have 
adapted  the  scale  of  knowledge  to  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments, modifying  without  contracting  it.  If  we  credit  his  assei^ 
tions,  we  are  to  regard  him  as  a  considerable  proficient  in  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  optics,  and  as  possessing  some  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  geometry,  arithmetic,  history,  astronomy,  law» 
and  physic !  To  what  extent  he  was  master  of  most  of  these 
accomplishments,  we  have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  than  the 
evidence  afforded  by  his  work  on  architecture;  but  from  this  it  is 
clear  that  his  knowledge  was  superficial,  and  displayed  itself  more 
in  the  art  of  selecting  and  transcribing  passages  from  various  au- 
thors, than  in  the  higher  range  of  originality. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Greek  writings  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  from 
which  be  appears  to  have  made  copious  extracts,  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  of  Hero,  Athenasus,  and 
oAers  of  writers  on  hydraulic  machines  and  military  engines. 
Sentences  translated  from  the  philosophers  are  dispersed  through- 
out his  work ;  many  of  these  we  are  enabled  to  contrast  with  the 
passages  in  the  originals.  From  this '  comparison  it  is  manifest, 
that  Vitruvius  did  not  possess  either  sufficient  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage to  give  the  full  sense  of  his  authors,  or  the  power  of  con- 
veying what  he  gained  from  them  witii  adequate  clearness  and 
precision. 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  youth  of  Vitru- 
▼iHS  was  passed  in  that  age  of  Roman  literature,  when  the  task  of 
accommodating  the  vernacular  language  to  the  science   of  the 
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QwAs  had  only  been  attempted  by  few.  The  Latin  tongue  ad- 
mitted of  few  expressions  corresponding  to  the  Greek  terms  of 
ftrt;  and  hence  Vitruvius  was  often  reduced  to  the  resources  of  hi^ 
own  intellect.  These  were  insufficient  to  empower  him  to  trans- 
mit them  in  polished  or  persjpicuous  language.  His  style,  indeed, 
has  nothing  in  it  correspondinj;  to  the  elegance  of  the  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age,  and  hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  con* 
dushre  testimonies  on  this  point,  the  time  of  his  writtag  has  been 
referred  to  a  different  perioa. 

The  querulous  tone  pervadine  the  whole  of  his  ten  proems  is 
pbinly  indicative  of  disappointed  ambition.  The  only  public  work 
m  whuih  he  appears  to  have  been  employed  was  the  basilica  at 
Fansstram,  the  mode  of  construction  of  which  he  amply  details.  He 
was  jealous  of  his  contemporaries,  and  disgusted  with  the  neglect  of 
Augustus,  who,  although  at  the  solicitation  of  his  sister  Octavia  he 
had  appointed  him  director  of  the  warlike  machines,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  others  in  the  superintendence  of  the  magnificent  edifices 
he  had  ahready  constructed,  and  of  those  which  were  in  progress 
^irheo  Vitruvius  wrote.  This  disregard  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
he  attributes  to  the  flattery  practised  by  his  more  successful  com- 
petitors, to  which  be  never  appears  to  have  stooped.  This  solution 
may  be  just :  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  high  tone  he  assumed, 
whether  from  vanity,  supposing  hintoelf  to  possess  extraordinary 
acquirements,  or  from  pride,  which  spurneu  at  the  meanness  of 
accomplishing  his  object  by  adulation  of  his  patron,  was  ill  cal- 
culated to  make  him  a  favourite  with  Augustus ;  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  work  containing  the  expression  of  his  feelings  was  little 
likely  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  a  monarch  in  whom  the  thirst  of 
fiatiery  was  insatiable. 

The  consequences  of  the  want  of  this  qualification  are  not  con^ 
templated  with  indifference ;  instead  of  submitting  with  magna- 
nimity to  the  neglect  to  which  he  was  consigned,  and  bearing  the 
contempt  with  the  dignity  of  a  mind  conscious  of  having  committed 
nothing  unworthy  the  sage  and  philosopher,  he  gives  vent  to  his 
mdignation  against  his  competitors  in  terms  of  reproach  and  bitter- 
•ess.  He  even  descends  to- the  revenge  of  a  pitiful  mind,  by  not 
only  excluding  from  his  writings  the  names  of  nis  contemporaries, 
which,  as  the  historian  of  his  art,  he  was  bound  to  notice,  but  hr 
covert  attacks  on  the  great  works  in  which  they  were  emploved. 
This  is  exemplified  in  his  observations  on  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  who,  he  says,  condemned,  as  a  want  of  principle,  the  intro- 
iaction  of  denticuli  below  routules ;  thus  attacking  the  architecture 
of  the  temples  of  Concord  and  Peace  :  and  again,  in  reprobating, 
^  iacongruous  and  tasteless,  the  occurrence  of  the  same  omameat 
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in  the  cornice  of  Doric  buildings ;  thereby  stigmatising  the  Doric 
order  of  the  theatre  which  Augustus  had  dedicated  to  Marcellus. 

The  saofie  jealousy  of  the  favourites  of  Augustus  led  him  to 
omit  all  mention  of  norace  and  Virgil ;  although  it  has  been  in* 
terpreted  as  an  argument  for  referring  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
to  a  different  period.  It  must,  however,  be  apparent,  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  mentions  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Lucretius,  that  they 
were  living  at  some  period  of  his  life ;  and  there  are  passages  that 
tend  to  fix  the  time  of  his  writing  between^  certain  limits.  In 
describing  the  basilica  at  Fansestrumi  he  mentions  the  temple  of 
JugtahiSj  which  formed  a  part  of  the  building.  This  cognomen 
was  not  assumed  by  Octavianui  until  the  vear  727^  U.  C. ;  it  fol- 
lows,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  write  until  after  that  year.  Varro 
died  a  twelvemonth  before  this  period,  Cicero  in  the  year  710,  and 
Lucretius  in  the  year  703,  U.  C.  Again,  in  the  proem  to  the  first 
book  he  mentions  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  as  if  she  wer^ 
still  living ;  he  does  not  style  his  patroness  dha  soror^  although  he 

fives  the  epithet  of  divus  to  Julius*    Octavia  died  in  the  year  743» 
L  C. ;  his  work,  therefore,  appeared  at  some  period  between  the 
years  727  and  743. 

Disgusted  with  his  want  of  success,  he  enters  upon  a  composition 
which  should  vindicate  his  claim  to  superior  talents  with  a  more 
discerning  age*  In  this  he  extols  the  works  of  the  Greek  archi- 
tects,  from  which  he  drew  his  precepts.  The  names  of  two 
Roman  architects  only  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  admiration;  but 
they  were  no  longer  objects  of  jealousy. 

With  all  his  professed  veneration,  however,  for  the  works  of  the 
Greek  architects,  his  vanity  induced  him  to  suggest  what  he  con- 
sidered practical  improvements  in  the  Grecian  mode  of  building. 
His  alterations  in  th&  proportions  and  arrangements  of  porticos  is, 
we  believe,  to  be  traced  to  this  egotism;  but  the  departure  from 
his  archetypes  is  not  so  flagrant  "as  has  been  hitherto  imagined 

The  knowledge  of  optics,  in  which  perhSips  he  was  as  well; 
versed  as  the  advances  made  id  this  science  then  permitted^  was 
the  inducement  to  recommend  refinements  in  the  practice,  never  ob- 
served by  his  Greek  predecessdTs,  nor  followed  by  bis  successors; 
they  are  introduced  with  a  parade  more  calculated  to  set  forth  his 
own  acquirements,  than  to  befaefit  the  cause  of  the  science  on 
which  he  is  writing.  *  The  same  desire  of  exhibiting  an  unwonted  , 
degree  of  attainment  seems  alsd  to  have  prompted  him  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  ee&eo,  or  bi^zen  vessels,  \n  theatres,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  sound ;  this  expedient  leads  him  to  descant 
upon  the  music  of  the  ancients  Which  he  acquired,  theoretically  only, 
from  the  writmgs  of  Arisloxenus. 
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Tlie  iraniBcripts  of  Vitravius  appear  to  have  been  originally  de« 
rived  (rom  one  and  the  same  source.  The  remaricable  correspond*^ 
once  of  almost  all  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  the  corrupt 
passages,  are  strongly  corroborative  of  this  opinion.  The  degree 
of  ob^urity  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Chap- 
ters of  the  Seventh  Book  is  enveloped,  pervades  all  the  codices 
that  have  been  made  known  to  us.  Jocundus,  indeed,  boasted  of 
access  to  a  copy  in  better  preservation ;  but  the  addition  which  he 
makes  to  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Chapter  is,  with  every  appearance 
of  reason,  supposed  to  be  an  interpolation  of  his  own.  In  no  other 
copy  has  die  sentence  been  met  with ;  and  the  subject  contained 
in  it  had  been  previously  noticed  with  some  variations  of  the  ex* 
pressions.  Under  thjsse  circumstances  little  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  collation  of  manuscripts. 

It  is  only,  however,  by  the  restoration  of  the  text,  and  by  con-* 
jectures,  founded  upon  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  where  passages 
obviously  corrupt  occur,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the  real 
meaning  of  the  author;  but  as  this  reauires  the  combined  talents 
of  the  scholar,  the  mathematician,  and  the  architect,  we  can  scarce* 
ly  hope  to  meet  with  a  commentator  in  whose  person  all  these  re* 
qoisites  are  united.  Sometbin|(  approximating  to  this  character 
we  diink  is  to  be  distinguished  m  the  translator  of  the  Civil  Archi* 
tecture  of  Vitruvius  now  before  us ;  for  although  his  literary  pre* 
tensions  do  not  lead  us  to  expect  any  great  advantages  arising  from 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  languages,  yet,  when  com* 
bined  with  a  knowledge  of  architectore  and  the  branches  of  art 
uii^>ensable  in  its  attainment,  they  afford  every  reasonable  hope 
of  something  very  different  from  what  has  hitherto  resulted  from 
labours  directed  to  the  same  end. 

Tbe  reasons  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  translation  for  limit- 
u^  his  illustrations  to  the  four  books  be  has  selected,  are  certainly 
oTweidit,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  remaining 
books  nave  been  rendered  almost  equally  corrupt  by  the  alteration 
of  tiie  text  of  theMSS.  He  has,  however,  chosen  the  more  popu* 
k^part  of  the  author,  and  that  portion  of  which  he,  of  all  ancient 
wiiters  known  to  us,  exclusively  treats. 

The  Introduction,  which,  more  properly  speaking,  is  an  histori- 
eil  essay  on  the  rise  ancf  progress  of  Grecian  architecture  displays 
M  common  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  set  forth 
iitdogaage  at  once  perspicuous  and  polished; — the  style  of  wri* 
^%in  flie  body  of  the  work,  we  mean  that  part  of  it  where  the 
tteiator  has  not  been  restrained  by  the  stiffiiess  of  the  original, 
(wita  render  the  obscure  meaning  and  harsh  diction  of  Vetruvius 
IB  ilmnt  language  is  not  to  be  expected,)  is  altogether  dififer- 
eat*   It  it  oeiuer  so  nnootb  nor  so  energetic,  and  confinps  our 
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belief  of  the  report,  that  the  IntroductioD  is  from  the  pen  of  another 
person,  whose  pursuits  have  been  directed  to  subjects  of  antiqua- 
rian research.  The  conceahnent  is,  however,  obviously  studied, 
and  we  shall  therefore  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
conjectures. 

In  this  essay  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  history  of  architec- 
ture from  the  earliest  a^es  of  Egypt  to  the  period  of  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece.  Vitruvius  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the 
obligations  due  from  the  Greeks  to  the  architecture  of  that  country* 
He  never  mentions  the  temples  of  Egypt  excepting  to  notice  their 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  corroboration  of  his  dictates 
as  to  appropriate  situations  for  sacred  edifices.  From  his  writings, 
indeed,  (unless  his  silence  arose  from  the  omission^of  his  guides  and 
instructors,)  the  inference  to  be  deduced  is,  that  Greece  was  in 
no  wise  inclebted  to  Egypt  for  her  knowledge  of  that  science  for 
which  she  was  so  celebrated :  all  its  peculiarities  and  characteris- 
tics are  derived  from  the  early  buildings  in  wood  of  Greece  and  her 
Asiatic  settlers.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  whatever  is 
different  in  character,  or  in  mode  of  constructfon,  may  be  fairly  set 
down  to  the  invention  of  the  Greeks.  In  Egypt,  where  professioDs 
were  hereditary,  and  where  the  sacred  ministry  descended  fronn 
father  to  son,  through  successive  generations,  the  same  line  of  po* 
.  licy  was  applicable  to  the  priests  and  the  temples  in  which  they 
.  officiated.  In  these  we  find  no  variation  of  principle  nor  of  con- 
stituent parts,  except  that  which  greater  or  less  magnificence  and 
extent  rendered  indispensable,  in  an  interval  of  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  years.  The  zodiac,  in  a  temple  of  the  ancient  Latopolis, 
has  at  least  this  priority  of  execution  above  that  at  Tentyra;  and 
whilst  these  demonstrate  the  distant  periods  in  which  they  were 
constructed,  the  buildings  themselves  prove  that  no  advances  had 
been  made  in  the  science  of  architecture. 

^  It  appears  somewhat  extraordinary,  says  the  writer  of  the  In- 
troduction, '  that  the  Greeks,  who  carried  the  practice  of  many 
sciences  and  arts  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  since  been 
unattainable,  should  have  oeen  so  little  solicitous  to  examine  the 
causes  of  this  rise  amongst  them,  or  with  any  care  to  trace  their  pro* 
gress.'  (p.  15.)  We  can  hardly  expect  that  this  supineness  should  be 
conquered  by  those  who  were  not  professed  writers  of  history ;  and 
therefore  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  Greek  architects,  whose 
works  were  known  to  Vitruvius,  should  have  omitted  all  reference  to 
a  subject  toi  which  their  own  historians  had  afforded  no  clue.  The 
poems  of  Homer  present  a  singular  picture  of  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance.— The  early  advances  in  the  art  of  design  by  the  natives  on. 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt  are  obvious  from  many  passages  of  the : 
poem :— €vei7  object  of  beauty  or  elegance  is  described  as  the  pr»« 
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ductibn  of  Sidonian  workmen,  whilst  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  th« 
Egyptians  are  not  Jess  unequirocallj  portrajed.  Egypt  at  this 
period  wa«  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  sciences*  Diodorus  enter- 
tained an  opinion  that  Homer  had  visited  Egypt,  from  the  variety 
of  its  notions  introduced  in  his  poetry :  with  its  customs  he  cer- 
tainly displays  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Herodotus  says,  that 
be  btrodaced  into  Greece  the  religion  of  Egypt,  being  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  knowledge  of  its  rites  and  traditions  exhibited 
in  his  poems,  which  were  not  openly  promulgated.  It  seems 
strange  therefore,  with  all  this  development  of  their  mysteries, 
tiAt  be  should  not  have  expatiated  upon  subjects  less  difficult  of 
access ;  and  have  betrayed  so  great  an  ignorance  of  their  architec- 
tare  as  is  exemplified  in  the  Iliad.  In  this  poem  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  any  thiug  like  architectural  embellishment.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  in  explanation,  that  in  thus  abstaining  from  any  notice  of 
an  art  which  as  yet  had  made  no  progress  m  Greece,  he  offers 
to  our  view  a  faithful  picture  of  the  age  he  is  describing.  In 
this  caae  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  withhold  all  details  of 
die  art  from  the  account  of  the  palaces  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans; bat  no  such  attention  to  synchronism  would  have  been 
necessary  in  the  ideal  mansions  of  these  countries,  which  he  paints 
as  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  beyond  that  of 
the  Greeks.  A  fair  opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Alcinoiis,  where  sculpture  is  exaggerated  far 
beyond  its  powers,  and  where  the  costliness  of  the  materials  of  the 
edifice  is  merely  imaginary.  The  palaces  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune 
too  would  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  architec- 
tocal  knowledge,  had  the  author  possessed  any  beyond  what  might 
be  gained  from  the  edifices  of  his  own  country. 

The  identity  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  is  a  sub- 
j^t  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  learned  writers. 
Those  who  contend  for  the  earlier  age  of  the  former,  support  their 
hypothesis  by  remarking  the  more  advanced  state  of  the  arts  as  they 
'aie  described  throughout  the  Odyssey.     The  learned  author  of  the 
*  Prolegomena  ad  nomerum'  contrasts  the  different  state  of  society 
aA|d  the  more  recent  inventions,  with  the  ruder  efforts  and  less  ci- 
tuized  order  of  things  portrayed  in  the  Iliad.     In  the  work  before 
is  that  contrast  is  extended  to  the  architecture ;  and  the  ailments, 
which  are  extremely  ingenious,  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 
.  In  proceeding  to  notice  the  introduction  of  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, as  related  by  Vitruvius,  Mr.  Wilkins  prepares  us  for  the 
'.ftbks  connected  with  the  subject  by  the  character  which  he  pre- 
.littDsly  draws  of  the  writer. 

■  'Vitruvius,*   he   says,    *  brought  to   the  composition  of  his  work 
^possession  of  much  of  the  learning  of  that  period;  so  much  indeed 
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as  probably  to  embrace  the  extensive  range  of  acqairements  wlucb  Be 
has  himself  laid  down  as  necessary  for  the  architect.  To  this  he  added* 
ft  mind  replete  with  notbns  in  a  high  degree  iaociful  and  visionary ,. 
and  influenced  by  a  strong  bias  to-  metaphysical  distinction  and  refine- 
ment. Hence  arose  the  laboured  dissertations  on  the  unintelligible 
connexion  of  architecture  and  music,  and  the  institution  of  that  scale* 
of  harmonic  proportions  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
learned  to  little  purpose  down  to  the  present  day.  Hence  arose  too 
his  perceptions  of  the  analogy  which  he  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
members  of  architecture  and  those  of  the  human  frame,  a  notion  which 
he  has  pursued  to  a  great  extent' — p.  xvii. 

This  character,  excepting  in  the  opixiion  of  more  extensive 
learning,  accords  pretty  neariy  with  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
q{  the  qualifications  of  Vitruvius,  and  demonstrates  the  absolute 
necessity  of  receiving  with  caution  those  precepts  which  are  ac- 
companied by  an  affected  display  of  great  and  various  reading. 
Many  of  the  refinements  suggested  as  indispensable  in  practice  are^ 
Vkot  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Greeks,  nor  do  they  appear  to- 
bave  been  adopted  at  Rom6.  The  historical  sketch  which  follows, 
and  traces  the  progress'of  architecture  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  embraces  a  field  which  has  not  before  been 
occupied ;  it  is  both  concise  and  perspicuous,  and  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  historian  and  the  antiquary.  At  this  period  an  inno- 
vation occurred  which  certainly  marks  an  important  era  in  the  an- 
Hals  of  architectural  knowledge— we  mean  the  invention  of  the 
arch  geometrically/  constructed.  Many  writers  have  attempted  to 
prove  the  familiar  use  of  the  arch  by  the  early  artists  of  Greece 
and  Rome;  the  work  before  us  denies  this  knowledge,  and  demon- 
strates that  the  descriptions  afforded  by  ancient  writers  are  appli- 
cable to  a  mode  of  building  far  less  artificial. 

We  have  lately  seen  in  the  British  Museum  the  geometrical 
drawings  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae,  one  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  it  was  thought  the  principles  of  a  dome  have  been 
observed.  The  description  of  this  building  afforded  by  ancient 
authors,  and  another  ofsirailar  construction  at  Orchomenus  erect- 
ed at  the  same  period,  have  been  selected  as  offering  a  complete 
proof  of  the  existence  of  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof,  so  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  These  accurate  draw- 
ings are  evidences  of  a  mode  of  construction  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  principles  of  an  arch.  The  plan  of  the  building 
is  circular  and  its  section  is  a  parabola ;  it  is  formed  with  blocks 
laid  in  horizontal  beds,  that  is,  with  their  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
in  planes  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  projecting  one  before  the 
other,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  where  Uiey  nearly  meet.  The 
interior  surface  was  covered  with  plates  of  brass ;  the  nails  by 
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wbich  they  were  fastened  to  tbe  wall  were  visible  througbout.  The 
earth  was  heaped  around  and  upon  the  exterior,  so  that  it  resem- 
bled one  of  the  tumuli  of  antiquity,  a  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  supposition  of  its  having  formerly  been  the  tomb  of  Agamem- 
DOD,  said  bv  Pausanias  to  be  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
treasury  of  Atreos.  We  have  dwelt  thus  much  upon  this  struc- 
ture, because  upon  its  description,  and  that  of  the  building  resem- 
bling it,  the  advocates  far  the  early  introduction  of  the  arch  have 
fidttnded  their  theories, which  are  dbus  left  without  authontjr.* 

Until  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome  was 
vaulted,  bj  access  to  such  parts  of  it  as  are  remote  from  the  mouth 
where  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Tiber,  and  where,  by  exposure 
to  floods,  repair  And  even  restoration  may  have  been  frequently  ne- 
cessary, it  will  be  impossible  to.decide  upon  the  claims  made  in  be- 
haJ/of  tbe  Artificers  employed  by  Tarquiu  to  the  merit  of  this  in- 
veotioD  i/the  arch  or  dome^  which  is  thought  ip  be  established  by 
the  DKM^  of  construction  employed  in  this  magnificent  work.  The 
three  rows  of  arches,  one  above  the  other,  discovered  in  the  Forum 
Jtgmsmum^  a  considerable  depth  below  the  accumulated  soil  of 
iiydem  Rome,  are  conjectured,  with  what  probability  we  will  not 
ag^to  have  formed  part  of  it.  The  result  of  an  inquiry  to  this  end 
Midd,  in  all  probability,  prove  that  the  mode  of  construction  i$ 
fl^plar  to  that  of  the  Cloaca  at  Agrigentum. — The  beds  of  flat 
Abes  forming  it  are  parallel,  each  row  overhanging  that  below  it, 
JMtfl  tbe  sidea  at  length  meet  in  the  centre.  The  passage  in  Plato, 
aDuding  to  the  ^09^  clearly  describes  a  similar  mode  of  building, 
wifii  the  overhanging  stones  having  parallel  beds,  as  prevalent  in 
Jhe  age  of  the  writer,  t 

The  Introduction  closes  with  some  observations  tending  to  ^prove 
that  the  arch,  geometrically  constructed,  was  unknown  «ntil  the 
date  of  die  Macedonian  conquest,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  tbe  time  of  Vitruvi^s.  It  might  we  think  be  brou^ 
down  to  a  later  period.  The  mention  oi  the  fornix  occurs -very 
fmrely  in  Vitruvius,  and  always  accompanied  with  an  explanation, 
nhich  shows  that  its  use  was  not  familiar — '  £t  cuneorum  divisioni* 
has,  coagmentis  ad  centrum  respondeutibus,  fomices  concludun- 
tar.' — ^vi.  11. 


T  rUttfte  del  Votiite«  ches  les  Ancient.    There  cao  be  h'ttle  doubt  that 

ihetibolaeof  Pausaiiias  was  a  building  of  this  description,  and  appropriated  to  tbe 
■ae  pwpoee.  If  we  soppose  a  portico  to  have  existed  befope  ^  door  way  of  tbe 
MBByof  Alrem.  we  shall  bane  tbe  prototype  of  tbe  Pantbeon  at  Rome ;  and  that 
tatnanHes  of  tbe  Greefca,  partioularly  those  at  Olympia,  were  so  constructed,  we 
kwa  60a  tbe  relation  of  Pausanias.  Tlie  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  like  that  of  the 
tmiMiu],  WM  formerly  coated  with  plates  of  brass. 

^Wwrljro«reir»»/j«fmif«3A^X*d*^  xii.  p.  189. 
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We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  translation,  and  the  illustrations 
of  the  text  of  the  original.  Here  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  experience  considerable  difficulty.  Of  the  excel- 
lence of  a  translation  from  a  work  of  science,  abounding  in  techni- 
cal expressions,  manj  of  which  are  become  almost  obsolete,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  but  those  well  skilled  in  that  science  to  speak 
with  decision.  Having^,  however,  augmented  our  little  store  by 
turning  over  the  valuable  works  on  Grecian  architecture  published 
by  Stuart  and  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  we  enter  upon  our  task 
with  somi'wbat  more  confidence ;  but  even  thus  we  must  found 
our  criticism  almost  exclusively  upon  the  illuUrations  given  at  the 
end  of  the  several  pections. 

The  books  which  the  translator  has  selected  for  remark  are  four. 
They  severally  relate,  1st.  To  the  order  of  architecture  termed 
Ionic,  and  to  the  various  kinds  of  temples  in  which  th\s  order,  and 
occasionally  the  Corinthian,  were  employed.  2d»  To  the  Doric 
order,  and  to  the  edifices  in  which  it  might  be  with  j^ropriety 
adopted.  To  the  Corinthian  order,  where  it  differs  from  the  Ionic, 
and  those  edifices  in  which  its  use  is  indispensable  ;  namely,  cir- 
cular buildings.  3d.  To  the  public  buildings  of  the  ancients,  sach 
as  basilicae,  theatres  and  gymnasia.  4th.  To  the  private  dwellings 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  the  first  section  we  meet  with  several  instances  of  that  theo- 
retical refinement  which  Vitruvius  thought  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  Grecian  architecture.  One  of  them  proceeds  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  measured  by 
the  angles  which  the  objects  subtend  at  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  a 
doctrine  inadmissible  in  the  present  stage  of  optical  knowledge* 
Another  has  drawn  all  the  commentators,  from  Jocundus  to  the 
present  time,  into  long  and  unprofitable  discussions.  Baidus  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  essay.  We  allude  to  the  scumiili 
imparesy  which  were  rendered  necessary  from  the  adoption  of  an 
expedient  our  author  thought  essential  in  correcting  a  supposed 
error  of  sight  or  vision.  What  they  were,  has,  we  think,  been 
satisfactorily  explained  in  the  present  work,  although  perhaps  the 
principle,  or  mbde  of  reasoning,  used  by  Vitruvius  may  not  be  cor- 
rectly stated.  The  question  has  been  clothed  with  unmerited  im- 
portance, and  the  solution  held  out  as  a  matter  of  insuperable  diffi- 
culty ;  so  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  simple  an  explanation 
as  is  here  offered. 

The  parallel  between  the  Grecian  example  of  the  Ionic  order 
and  structures  reared  from  the  instructions  of  Vitruvius,  exhibits  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  and  proves  the  necessity,  if  other  argu- 
ments were  wanting,  of  restoring  the  text,  which  editors  and  tiuiis«- 
Iktors  have  altered  to  accommodate  their  own  notions. 
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In  the  second  section  we  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  Doric 
order,  according  ta  the  rules  laid  down  by  Viifuvius,  is  not  of  that 
descriptioD  which  has  gone  forth  in  modern  times  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name.  The  wretched  imitations  of  Italian  architecture^ 
which  to  the  present  time  have  prevailed  in  this  country,  are  as  un. 
worthy  the  genius  of  the  Gi^eks  as  they  are  unlike  the  objects  Vi- 
tntvius  inteoded  to  describe.  The  dissipation  of  the  errors  on  this 
sabkct,  hitherto  prevailing,  has  been  effected  by  the  same  means 
— Ae  restoration  of  the  original  text.  The  principle  of  a  modulus 
for  the  Doric  order  different  from  that  of  the  Ionic  is  perfectly 
new;  and  is  as  ccnsistent  with  reason  as  it  is  true  in  the  architec- 
tural productions  of  the  best  aees.  Strip  the  Doric  order  of  the 
supposed  refinements  which  haa  their  origin  in  the  conceit  of  Vitru-- 
vius,  and  bis  buiUings  will  resemble  those  which,  unluckily  for  the 
art, are  only  to  hi  found,  in  the  words  of  the  Introduction,  where, 
«  ■  on  the  iEgean  shore, 

A  c.ty  stands,  built  nobly/ 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  explanations  offered  in 
the  present  worii^  and  will  induce,  we  hope,  the  students  of  archi- 
tecure  to  pursue  the  recommendations  of  Vitruvius,  although  he  in 
soee  measure  disregarded  it  himself,  and  cultivate  those  authors, 
wh<^  by  extending  the  sphere  of  architectural  knowledge,  appear 
*idk}aisse  fontes  unde  posted  possunt  haurire  disciplinarum 
ratiooes.' 

The  restoration  of  the  text,  relating  to  the  mode  of  proportion- 
nig  the  door-wajs  of  temples,  does  not  afford  us  much  assistance 
in  explaining  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  namely,  the  method  of 
givifig  light  to  such  temples  as  were  not  hypstbral,  or  open;  for 
akhoeeh  no  douh  can  now  exist  that  a  space  was  generally  left 
open  above  the  dt>ors,  it  would  not  afford  sufficient  light  to  distin- 
roish  with  clearness  the  statue  and  other  objects  contained  within 
ttie  ceUa.  It  wodd  seem  diat  this  expedient  was  more  calculated 
to affii^rd  air  than  light;  for  temples  of  this  description  must  have 
been  illomioated  by  lamps  suspended  near  the  statues :  the  relics 
of  this  custom  are  still  discernible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches 
of  the  continent. 

The  description  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre  occupies  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  succeeding  book*  Vitruvius  has 
liefe  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  for  mtroducing  what  little 
fe  knew  of  music.  In  this  part  of  his  work  he  likewise  describes 
the  only  public  building  which  he  appears  to  have  superintended. 
QCdiis  he  ia  sufficiently  vain ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  best  of  its  kind 
kr  beauty  and  conventence.  The  building  has  been  selected  as  an 
object  for  iUustration  by  the  translator,  who  thus  gives  us  the  op- 
portmiy  of  forming  some  opinion  of  the  taste  of  the  Roman  ar- 
chitect in  the  art  of  design*    From  this  it  appears  that  he  profited 
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Bomething  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  archi- 
tects; having  produced  a  more  clasHcd  composition  than  the 
generality  of  the  buildings  of  that  age  exhibit.  It  was  chiefly  in- 
tended  for  internal  effect;  and  considering  what  was  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  buiWing,  he  appears  to  have  nearly  surmounted 
the  difficulties  it  offered  to  a  correct  design* 

Upon  the  estoblistment  of  the  ChrisUan  religion  at  Rome,  the 
ancient  basilic*  were  converted  into  churches;  the  preference 
given  to  such  buildings  for  the  celebration  of  the  rrtes  of  a  pure 
worship  originated  in  a  desire  to  avoid  all  associations  with  beik* 
thenism,  inseparable  from  the  application  of  tenples  to  this  pur- 
pose. As  its  votaries  increased,  new  places  of  public  worship  be- 
came  necessary,  and  these  were  built  m  imitatioo  of  those  which 
were  first  converted  to  this  purpose;  the  name  still  continues  to  be 
applied  to  the  principal  churches  of  Rome*  The  early  churches, 
and  our  Norman  cathedrals,  built  upon  a  plan  nearly  similar,  had 
semicircular  ends,  in  imitation  of  the  hemicgdi  oftfae  Roman  basi- 
licsB,  where  the  magistrates  were  accustomed  to  dispense  justice 
to  the  people.  From  a  similar  custom  at  Athens,  in  the  ato^ 
fhanfu^,  where  the  archon,  fiatnxtvf,  presided,  the  whole  building 
derived  its  name*  The  circular  tribunal  is  as  oli  as  the  days  of 
Homer,  who  describes  the  elders  sitting  in  judgnent  on  polished 
benches,  Up^  in  wxi^. 

The  chapter  on  harmony  in  the  Latin  of  Vitruvjus  is  little  more 
than  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Aristoxenus,  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  subject  is  abstruse  and  lifficult,  although 
not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Vitruvius,  who  jeems  to  think  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  doctnne,  even  when  communicated  through  thft  medium  of  ano- 
ther language.  Here  a^in  we  have  some  specui^ions  on  subjects 
connected  with  medicine,  music,  and  physics.  We  have  already 
observed,  that  a  strong  inclination  to  reduce  ev^  tbrnz  to  mathe* 
matical  principle  has  frequently  led  him  astra|r ;  in  the  present 
book  it  has  suggested  a  proposition  for  the  introduction  of  brazen 
vessels  below  the  seats  of  the  audience,  for  the  purpose  of  assist* 
in^  the  dilation  of  sound  This  idea,  which  he  would  lead  us  to 
believe  was  borrowed  from  the  Gre^s,  seems  to  hare  originated 
with  himself;  at  least  we  may  safely  say,  that  in  bo  one  of  the 
many  theatres  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  which  tiie  travellers  of 
modem  times  have  described,  is  there  any  indication  of  the  lecep* 
tacles  which  he  says  were  constructed  for  them.  TUs  subject 
has  been  treated  at  some  length  by  the  translator,  who  had  oppor* 
tunities  of  examining  several,  and  is  held  by  him  to  be,  like  many 
of  the  propositions  of  the  author,  a  refinement  suggested  by  tlm 
speculative  imagination  of  the  Roman  architect. 
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Tte  snfli  lKk)k  of  Vitnivms  treais  of  the  dwelUiigi  of  the  Greeks 
a^  Romans ;  and»  as  a  prehide,  we  hare,  in  the  first  chapter,  some 
obsenrabons  on  the  propriety  of  adapting  dwellings  to  the  na^ 
taie  of  the  cLmate,  which  are  sufficiently  trite  and  puerile.  These 
are  followed  by  a  dissertation  on  the  influence  of  climate  upon 
the  intellectual  and  physical  powers  of  the  difierent  races  on  the 
forfeceof  the  globe,  which,  although  hors  de  propoi,  we  shall 
ettract  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  writer,  and  of  his  mode 
ofa^ptingthe  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophere  to  his  own 

QOtlOtIS: —  M^  r 

'  Item  propter  tenoitatem  coeli,  meri^anas  nationes  ex  acuto  feryore 
meate  expeditius  ccIerios<^uc  moTeatur  ad  concilium  cogitationes.  Sep- 
t^tnonales  autem  geotes  mfasae  crassitudiiMs  coeli  propter  obstantiam 
•ens  bamore  refrigeratae,  stupentes  bobeot  mentes....CQm  sint  autem 
mm^aae  aatioaes  animis  acutiasinus  infinitaque  solertta  consiliorum» 
ianBhe  ad  fortitudinem  iogrediuntur,  ibi  snocambuot,  quod  habeat 
Ovtas  ab  sole  animonun  virtutes.  Q^i  vero  refrigeratis  nascuntur  rc- 
gpomboB,  ad  armorum  vebementiam  paratiores  sunt,  magaisque  viribus 
raoat  sine  timore,  sed  tarditate  aaimi  sine  coosideraatia  irruentes,  sine 
iokrtia,  auis  consiliis  refiragantur.  Cum  ergo  ab  natura  rerum  hac  ita 
itatiamundo  coHocata,  ut  omnes  nationes  immoderatis  mixtionibus 
lint  £sparatae,  placuit  ut  inter  spatia  totius  orbis  terrarum  regionum- 
qoe  medio  mundi  Populus  Romanus  possideret  fines.  Namque  tegi- 
pmtissimae  ad  utramque  partem,  et  corporum  membris  animorumque 
rigoribus,  pro  fortitudine  suDt  in /ta/ia  gentes....Itaque  refringit  bar- 
baroram  ?irtotes  forti  manu,  consiliis  meridiaaorum  cogitationes.'* 

Fn  the  illustration  of  this  book  the  translator  has  compared  the 
constniction  of  the  houses  of  the  early  Greeks,  collected  from  the 
fc^^ted  passages  of  the  Odyssey,  with  the  description  given  by 
VittsHus.  in  which  great  ingenuity  is  shown,  lie  notion  that 
Hotter  formed  his  ideas  of  the  arrangement  of  the  palace  of 
U^iiea  from  the  actual  abode  of  that  prince  in  Ithaca,  first  enter- 
laJncd  fcy  Sir  William  Gell,  is  combated  by  the  translator,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  reason  ;  for  whatever  accidental  coinci- 
<lcace  may  be  traced  in  the  ruins  of  Mount  Aito  with  the  locali- 
ties affi>rded  by  the  poem,  we  cannot  think  that  the  writer  would 
4nt  bis  action  to  a  genus  and  not  to  a  species.  We  have  already 
Affiled  to  a  description  of  building  called  tholus  ;  this  title  was 
*f|Ked  to  the  shape  of  the  edifice  rather  than  to  the  purpose  for 

^^^i^jMi  himoMs  fit  h6tt9tifm  uui  ttzi^li*     ^twitp  iXtvSipa  fuv  6tafti%t$  f/taiAov, 
ami  yoffh^vftoify  «<m  6ia»w^ixoif  httr — Aritt,  Pol.  vii.  7. 
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which  it  was  designed*     The  tholus  therefore  of  the  Odyssey  may 

Xerhaps  hare  been,  what  the  translator  conjectures,  the  threshing 
oon  The  exterior  of  the  palace  certainly  resembled  a  farm-yard, 
the  resort  of  cattle  and  encumbered  with  dunghills ;  and  we  know 
that  within  its  precincts  all  the  operations  connected  with  the  pre- 
paration of  food  were  carried  on.  The  supposition  that  circular 
temples  were  improvements  of  the  tholus,  is  supported  by  several 
passages  of  ancient  authors.  Varro  says,  '  Accessus  in  tholnm, 
qui  est  ultra  rotundus,  columnatus  ut  est  in  aede  Catuli,  si  pro 
parietibusfeceris  columnas.'  (R.  R.  3.  5. 12.)  '  Alii  tholum  aedium 
sacrarumdicunt  genus  fabricae  (quale  est  aedes)  Vestae  et  Pantheon.' 
(Serv.  ad  £neid.  ix.  408.) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  some  restorations  of  the  original 
text,  which  have  placed  the  principles  of  the  science  in  a  new 
light ;  the  most  important  occur  in  tbe  second  and  third  chapters  of 
the  first  section — and  in  the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  the  second. 
Others  are  dispersed  throughout  the  work,  whi^h,  if  they  are  not 
of  equal  importance,  tend  to  the  conviction  that  the  architecture 
of  Vitruvius  has  been  totally  misrepresented ;  and  that,  instead  of 
exhibiting  a  close  affinity  with  the  Greek,  from  which  it  is  projfes- 
sedly  borrowed,  it  has  hitherto  been  rendered  subservient  to  tiie  in- 
troduction of  a  depraved  style  of  building  prevailing  at  Rome  ia 
the  decline  of  the  empire.  In  one  or  two  passages  the  translator 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  author ;  but  they  are  of  trifling 
importance,  and  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

Amongst  the  corrections  of  corrupt  passages,  are  some  displaying 
great  ingenuity : — one  relating  to  hypaethral  temples,  which  has 
hitherto  set  every  explanation  at  denance,  is  particulariy  happy. 
Another,  relating  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  upon  mt 
acropolis  of  Athens,  is  not  less  successful  in  giving  sense  and  con- 
sistency to  the  original.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  word 
caelostrata,  as  applied  to  the  jambs  of  a  door-way,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  words  bifera  and  vahata^  although  :we  have  no- 
thing to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  engraving,  forty  in  number,  are  executed  by  Loury,  and 
show  the  perfection  which  line  engraving  has  reached  in  this  <«aii- 
try :  many  of  them  are  vastly  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  hith^rW 
produced.  The  work,  indeed,  in  point  of  engraving,  typograpfayt 
and  paper,  is  as  splendid  as  a  book  can  be  made.  We  regret  dmt 
it  has  not  been  also  offered  to  the  public  in  a  less  costly  HMpe»  in 
order  to  bring  it  more  within  the  reach  of  artist$,  and.  thus  «4pare 
il  a  wider  circulation.  . « 
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Aet.  III. — The  Testimony  of  Jiatural   Theology  to  Christianity. 

By  Tbomas  Gisborne,  A.M.  London,  8vo.  pp.  306.  1818. 
nPHIS  little  volume  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Dr.  Paley's 
-*•  celebrated  work  on  the  same  subject,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  appearances  exhibitied  in  the  constitution  of  the  present 
world,  of  a  penal  dispensation  against  the  sins  of  mankind.  The 
best  friends  of  that  admirable  writer  have  acknowledged  that  such 
a  supplement  was  really  wanted ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been 
for  the  world  had  his  own  increasing  infirmities  not  prevented  him 
from  closing  his  long  career  of  usefulness  with  a  work  to  which 
perhaps  no  other  living  hand  was  equal.  But  perhaps  another  im* 
pediment  lay  in  the  wav,  which  neither  years  nor  infirmities  could 
remove — namely,  constitutional  cheerfulness.  Wherever  he  turned 
his  eyes,  the  prospect  was  illuminated  by  bright  skies  and  cloudless 
sonsbine.  He  had  persuaded  himself— he  would  have  gone  about  to 
persuade  us — to  be  happy  against  our  own  feelings  and  experience. 
Hume  said,  and  it  is  one  of  the  last  things  which  he  said,  that 
it  was  better  to  be  born  with  a  disposition  to  see  things  on  the 
fiifaiirable  side^  than  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  Such 
have  been  respectively  the  lots  of  our  author  and  his  predecessor* 
But  if  Paley  erred  from  constitution  on  the  one  hand,  his  successor 
has  been  carried  by  religious  system  far  into  the  o^er  extreme. 
According  to  him  the  whole  landscape  of  human  life  is  overspread 
with  gloom  and  sorrow  and  suffering-^and  almost  all  the  appear- 
ances  of  nature  bear  testimony  to  the  wrath  of  God  against  the 
sia  of  man. 

^  -Of  Mr.  Gisborne  it  fs  impossible  to  speak  without  reverence  as 

.-siMiitt,  or  without  respect  as  a  writer :  a  long  life  and  ample  for- 

■E^evoted  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind — a  series  of  writings 

i||Mal  and  theological  subjects,  calm,  rational,  intelligent  and 

ve,  contribute  to  place  htm  in  the  number  of  the  best 

if  not  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age.    What,  then,  was 

>intment  when,  on  openipg  the  present  volume,  we  dis- 

red  a  phenomenon  very  rare  in  .the  history  of  the  human  un- 

i^  that  at  a  period  of  life,  when  fancy  generally  cools  as 

matures,  when  the  reasoning  powers  have  long  been 

the  style  of  writing  chastised,  and  the  fervour  of  enthu- 

itself,  in  well  educatecf  men  at  least,  usually  composed  into 

1  ctevoticH),  the  whole  process  was,  in  this  instance,  inverted  : 

had  no  name  appeared  on  the  title-page  of  the  volume  be- 

^.  J  we  should  have  assigned  it  to  a  juvenile  writer  of  warm 

tfl^  exuberant  style,  and  very  imperfect  intelligence  on  the  sub- 
jectwUch  be  had  undertaken !    We  should  have  given  him  credit 
vaL.  XXI*  vo.  xiii* — Q«  R*  6 
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for  a  spirit  of  ardent  but  not  well-jiiformed  piety,  an<J  should  bav^ 
predicted,  that  when  his  reasoning  powers  were  cultivated,  bis 
circle  of  knowledge  enhrged,  his  imagination  chastised,  and  his 
luxuriances  corrected,  he  might  in  time  become  an  useful  Christian 
philosopher.  To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  so  unusual,  so  unnatural 
a  declension  ? 

We  shall  begin,  in  the  order  of  the  work  itself,  with  geology  ;  a 
aubject  on  which  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  author  is  peculiarly 
unhappy  and  uninformed.  His  fundamental  position  is  this— rthat 
the  dislocated  and  disordered  state  of  the  e^rth,  so  inconsistent  with 
tbe  general  harmoAy  and  order  of  the  Creator^s  works,  can  only  he 
accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  some  moral  cause ;  and  as  the 
writings  of  Mo^es  assure  us  that  an  universal  deluge,  occasioned  in 
part  by  a  disruption  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  did  actually  take 
place  for  ttie  sin  of  man,  the  present  appearances  of  those  strata 
are  to  be  accounted  for  on  that  principle,  and  that  only.  That  such 
is  Mr.  Gisborne's  position  will  appear  from  his  own  words : 

*  In  the  works  of  God  order  and  harmony  are  tha^  rule:  irregularis 
tad  confusion  form  the  rare  exception.'  *  Under  the  divine  gov4ferik* 
ment,  an  exception  so  portentous  as  that  which  we  have  been  coa- 
templating,  a  transformation  from  order  and  harmony  to  irregalaritf 
and  confiisioD,  involving  the  integuments  of  a  world,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  any  circnmstance  which,  in  common  l<|nguage,  we  call 
fortuitous^T^U  proclaims  itself  to  have  been  owing  to  a  moral  cause, 
a  moral  cause  demanding  so  vast  and  extraordinary  an  effect,  a  moral 
caose  which  cannot  but  be  deeply  interesting  to  man,  cannot  but  be 
closely  connected  with  man — the  sole  heing  on  the  face  of  this  globe 
who  is  invested  with  moral  agency,  the  sole  being,  therefore,  on  this 
globe  who  is  subject  to  moral  responsibility,  the  sole  being  on  this  globe 
whose  moral  conduct  can  have  had  a  particle  of  even  indirect  influence 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits.' 

Such  is  our  author^s  general  statement  of  the  subject,  loosely 
^declamatory  in  its  style,  and  wildly  hypothetical  in  its  assumption. 
Jle  next  proceeds  through  a  long  string  of  citations  from  travel- 
lers and  inferior  geologists,  occupying  no  fewer  than  forty  pages,  to 
prove,  what  every  common  observer  would  have  conceded  to  him, 
the  fart  of  such  a  disruption  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Let  this 
respectable  author  do  us  the  credit  to  believe  that  be  is  in  the 
bands  of  men  who  sincerely  believe  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Deluge.  And  for  this  end  let  us  distinctly  state 
tbe  points  on  which  we  do  or  do  not  agree. — 1st,  That  the  whole 
l^ce  of  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  eight  persons,  were  swept 
away  by  a  deluge,  which  is  said  to  have  opened  the  fountains  of 
the  gr^at  deep,  or,  in  other  words,  broken  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
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ddlj,  That  (he  immediate  agent  to  this  diltpensatton  was'  G6& 
3dly,  That  the  moving  cause  of  this  tremendotis  visitation  was  the 
actual  and  increasing  depravity  of  the  generation  of  human  beings 
then  inhabiting  the  earth.  4th,  That  there  are  inhumerable  ap^ 
pearaoces  of  dislocation  and  disruption  in  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  globe.  So  far  we  wholly  accord.  But  on  the  last  point— that 
these  phenomena  can  onh/  have  proceeded  from  a  moral  cause^ 
knd  that  they  afford  in  consequence  a  positive  proof  of  the  reality 
of  the  deluge  as  recorded  by  Moses,  and  the  anger  of  the  Almighty 
against  the  sin  of  man^-^we  are  at  issue.  It  is  but  fair  however 
to  bear  our  author  himself  )n  «upport  of  his  own  conclusion* 

'  The  violence  of  the  internal  commoUons  by  which  the  dislocation  of 
the  strata  coBstituting  the  exterior  portion  of  the  gU>be  was  elected, 
will  receive  irresisdUe  proof  when  we  advance  to  other  results  equalW 
or  more  natonisfaing,  which  iho$e  convuliioDs  produced.  Agitating  wA 
kiadred  impetuosity  the  snoiaaits  of  the  mountains  and  the  abysses  of 
tbe  ocean,  they  confounded  lands  and  seas  in  commingled  devastatioov 
aad  diaJodgiBg  from  one  quarter  of  the  world  its  trees^  its  aaimals,  its 
iihea,  its  submarine  vegetation,  rolled  away  the  spoils,  and  deposittd 
^Mm  ia  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  earth  ' 

Now  in  all  this  verbose  and  turgid  representation,  the  facts  of 
Which  are  perfectly  correct,  Our  author  has  failed  to  perceive  that 
flie  whole  ai^ument  is  petitio  principiu  fnstead  of  those  convul- 
noDS,  convulsions  specifically  produced  by  the  Noachian  deluge^ 
we  must  be  permitted  to  substitute  certain  convulsions.  The 
foestioo  will  then  be  feirly  stated,  and  the  cause  tried  upon  its 
fwn  merits. 

'  An  objectftooy  bowertr,  to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  raised.^ 
Om  Uie  authority  of  certain  writers  on  geology  it  may  be  alleged  that 
iie  present  earth  was  constructed  from  the  materials  of  a  former  globe, 
lad  that  the  shells  and  other  organic  remains,  imbedded  in  our  exists 
^strata,  belonc;ed  to  animals  inhabiting  (bat  globe.  In  reply  then  it 
amj  be  stated  that  the  hypothesis  is  gratuitous  and  unnecessary,  and, 
secondly,  that  if  true  it  would  invalidate  the  hypothesis  against  which 
ittf  brought  forward.  1  he  hypothesis  is  gratuitous  and  unnecessary.-^ 
Ifatur^  reason  cannot  prove  ic,  nor  show  a  necessity  for  it  The 
yoopds,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  which  it  is  rested,  are  two-^thatmany 
df  the  shells  and  organic  remains  of  mturine  animals,  and  the  relics  ol 
e  land  animals  discovered  in  the  earth,  cannot  be  attributed  to  spe* 
\  known  at  present  lo  exist,  and  that  the  immense  extent  of  beds  of 
i  amalgamated  into  limestone,  or  aggregated  without  l>eing  conso- 


^tbe  present  advanced  Mate  of  geologiviri  knowledge,  there  )s  toinething  in  f  bit 
Virol  tpeakinfi  which  much  resembles  Elulers  expression  relating  to  the  Newtonian 
pM«ophy,  after  it  had  bttn  estahUshad  over  all  £«rope,  *  mhth  Igltur  ineptiis  qoo- 
lAoglomm!' 
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lidated,  canoot  be  explained  aTvay  except  on  the  supposition  &at  they 
.  are  derived  from  the  ruins  of  an  anterior  globe.  As  to  tbe  aRknowa 
species  of  marine  animals,  what  know  we  of  tbe  profiinditiei  of  the 
ocean  ?  What  know  we  of  tbe  species  inhabiting  at  this  moment  those 
unsearchable  depths,  many  miles  it  may  be  in  perpendicular  descent 
beneath  the  lowest  level  which  the  sounding  line  has  reached  ? 

^  Are  we  to  pronounce  concerning  those  depths  and  their  inhabitants 
as  though  the  flooring  (bottom)  of  the  sea  were  spread  before  our  eyes, 
like  the  surface  of  Salisbury  Plain,  or  like  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  which 
by  drawing  a  bolt  we  had  laid  dry  ?  As  to  tbe  immensity  of  the  quaa- 
tity  of  shells  discovered,  it  is  undeniable  cf^at  on  the  most  contracted 
computation  of  chronology,  for  we  a^t  not  for  the  high  antiquity  of  tbe 
present  earth  which  tii^iitf/t^^MMSigns,  sixteen  centuries  and  a  hsJf  elapi- 
ed  between  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
when  the  proveibially  rapid  multiplication  of  fishes  is  borne  in  mind, 
Aat  the  period  of  sixteen  centuries  was  sufficient  for  the  production  of . 
masses  so  enormous  of  shells  and  organic  remains  as  should  be  adequate, 
whether  qvietly  upheaved  in  unbroken  strata  by  the  expansion  of  sub- 
marine fires,  or  ground,  through  collision,  into  fragments  by  the  fury 
of  the  waters,  to  account  for  all  the  actual  phenomena.' 

Again.  *  But  it  is  likewise  ui^ed  by  the  objector,  that  relics  of  ter- 
reitnal  animals  belonging  to  a  former  world  have  been  discovered. — 
Why  belonging  to  a  former  world  ?  Because  the  original  species  are 
not  at  present  known.  If  the  skeletons  then  of  the  mammoth,  or  the 
megatherion,  or  the  horns  of  some  unknown  tribe  of  the  class  of  deer 
have  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the  enrth,  or  dug  up  from  bogs  and 
cavities,  may  not  those  animals  still  survive  in  the  central  solitudes  iii 
America,  or  in  the  depths  of  northern  Asia  ?  Or  may  they  not  have 
been  extinguished  at  the  Deluge,-  (what  then  becomes  of  tbe  ark  ?)  *  t^ 
subsequeody  exterminated  by  a  roving  population  of  hunters  ?' 

Such  is  oar  respect  for  Mr.  Gisbome^s  character,  that  we  will' 
not  venture  to  pronounce  this  representation  of  the  advanced  static 
of  geological  knov^ledge  designedly  unfair,  but  we  cannot  forbear 
to  say  that  it  implies  such  a  defect  of  information  with  respect  to 
the  latest  discoveries  on  the  subject,  as  must  render  the  author,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  well  informed  g^logist,  wholly  incompetent  to  the 
task  of  writing  or  debating  on  the  subject.  We  do  not  recollect  fliat ' 
he  mentions  the  name  of  Cuvier.*— We  see  no  proof  that  he  has 
ever  lobked  into  a  woric  in  which  the  r^ains  or  animal  foodies  in 
their  fossil  state  have  been  Analyzed  and  arranged  with  a  prcQision 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  reralar  classifications  of  recent  zpalogy. 
The  respective  situations  of  almost  all  these  i^  their  mineralized 
state,  prove  the  order  in  which  they  have  existed,  us  well  as  ttiat  in 
which  they  have  been  deposited.     But  in  all  these  strata  there  is 

*  Essay  oo  the  Xbeory  of  the  Earth,  by  M.  Cavier.    Third  Edition.    Jamieson'a 
Transiatioo,  1817. 
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Dot  only  no  single  relic  of  the  hunoan  frame,  but  in  none,  except- 
ing the  Teiy  latest,  is  there  any  vestige  of  a  single  quadruped  con- 
temporary with  man,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Crea- 
tion. AH  the  strata  moreover  in  which  these  organic  remains  have 
been  imbedded  are  obviously  prior  in  their  formation  to  the  disrup- 
tion by  which  they  have  been  rent  asunder — it  follows,  therefore, 
tbat  allowing  these  facts,  some  of  the  most  tremendous  convulsions 
which  have  dislocated  the  crust  of  the  earth  have  actually  taken 
place  at  periods  when  there  existed  no  moral  agent,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  may  have  been  prodaced  by  other  than  moral 
causes*  This  is  all  that  we  conteod  for,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  overturn  Mr.  Gisbome^s  rash  and  unwarranted  assertion,  that 
any  other  cause  is  unassignable  and  impossible.  But  further : — 
It  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  supposition  that  there  may  exist  at 
present,  or  may  be  hereafter  created,  a  planet,  destined  solely  for 
the  habitation  of  irrational,  unaccountable,  sinless  creatures.  It 
will  then  follow,  according  to  Mr.  Gisbome,  independently  of  all 
testimony  on  the  subject,  that  the  surface  of  such  a  planet  shall, 
firom  the  necessity  of  the  case,  exhibit  no  symptoms  of  dislocation 
or  disorder,  that  its  crust  shall  remain  unbroken,  and  that  no  ves- 
tiges ef  earthquakes,  volcanoes  or  other  disturbances  shall  appear; 
which  amounts  to  eajing  that  the  operation  of  chemical  causes, 
and  even  of  gravitation  itself,  shall  be  miraculously  suspended 
forttie  accommodation  of  those  innocent  and  highly  favoured 
brates.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  primitive  rocks  themselves,  at 
once  the  most  elevated  and  the  most  depressed  among  the  strata 
oftfae^obe,  contain  no  organic  remains  whatever,  but  are  also 
dislocated  and.  disordered  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  that  which 
prevails  in  the  secondary  and  other  strata  which  successive  depo- 
litipiis  have  superinduced  upon  them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
sodiconvulaions  of  the  earth^s  surface  may  have  taken  place,  not 
oolj.before  the  existence  of  a  moral  a^ent,  but  before  that  of  the 
lowest  and  earliest  among  animated  beings. 

We  DOW  return  to  M.  Cuvier,  whose  exact  and  curious  research- 
es, and  exquisite  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  have  ena- 
bled him  to  produce  a  very  different  statement  of  this  most  inte- 
mtioig  subject  than  the  loose  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the  flip- 
ftsL  representation  of  Mr.  Gisborne.  That  great  anatomist  and 
aecmate  observer  has  already  ascertained  and  classified  the  fossil 
lewBis  of  seventy-eight  different  quadrupeds,  either  belonging  to 
the  oviparous  or  viviparous  classes. 

*0f  these,  Ibrty-nine  are  distinct  species  hitherto  unknown  to  natu- 
ra&b.  Eleven  or  twelve  others  have  such  entire  resemblance  to  species 
alreai^  knovm,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  identity,  and  the 
;  sixteen  or  eighteen  have  considerable  traits  of  resemblance 
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to  known  species.  Of  the  forty-nine  new,  or  hitherto  unknown  species, 
Iwenty-seven  are  necessarilj  referable  to  sevea  new  genera,  whlcli, 
while  the  other  twenty-two  are  new  species,  belong  to  sixteen  genera, 
or  flLubgenera,  already  known.  The  whole  number  of  genera  or  snb^ 
genera  to  which  the  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  hitherto  investigate 
are  referable,  amount  to  thirty -six,  including  those  belonging  both  to 
known  and  unknown  species.  Of  these  seventy-eight  species,  fifleeti, 
which  belong  to  eleven  genera  or  subgenera,  are  animals  belongbg  to 
the  class  of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  while  the  remaining  sixty -three  De- 
long  to  the  mammiferous  class.  Of  these  last,  thirty -two  species  are 
hoofed  animals,  not  ruminant,  and  reducible;  to  ten  genera  ;  twelve  are 
ruminant  animals,  belonging  to  two  genera ;  seven  are  gtwwers  refera- 
ble to  six  genera  ;  eight  are  carnivorous  quadrupeds  belonging  to  five 
genera  ;  two  are  toothless  animals  of  the  slotii  genus  ;  aod  two  are  am- 
jihibious  animals  of  two  distinct  genera.' 

Again.  Mt  is  clearly  aaeertained  that  the  oviparoua  quadrupeds  »rt 
found  coBsideraUy  earlier,  or  in  more  ancient  strata,  ^han  those  of  the 
viviparous  class.  Thus  the  crocodiles  of  Honfleur  and  of  England  are 
fouiid  immediately  beneath  the  chalk.  The  great  alligators  or  croco» 
diles,  and  the  tortoises  of  MaesU'icht  are  found  in  the  chalk  fbrmatiqo, 
but  these  are  both  marine  animals.  This  earliest  appearance  of  fosiul 
bones  seems  to  indicate  that  dry  lands  and  fresh  waters  must  have  ex- 
isted before  the  formation  of  the  chalk  strata.  Yet  neither  at  that  early 
epoch,  nor  during  the  formacfdh  of  tbe^chaTk  strata,  nor  eten  for  « 
long  jperiod  afterwards,  do  we  find  any  fossil  remains  oftruHnmif^roiu 
land  quadrupeds.  We  begin  to  find  the  bones  of  manomiferous  sea  ani- 
mals,  namely,  of  the  lamentin  and  of  seals,  in  the  coarse  shell  lime- 
stone, which  immediately  covers  the  chalk  strata  in  the  neighboarli«od 
of  PariSk  But  no  bones  of  mammiferous  land  quadrupeds  are  to  be 
found  in  that  fomsatioB,  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  investi* 
gations,  I  Jiave  never  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  traces  of  this 
class,  excepting  in  the  formation,  which  lie  over  the  coarse  limestone 
strata ;  but  on  reaching  these  more  recent  formations  the  bones  of  land 
quadrupeds  are  discovered  in  great  abundance.  As  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  shells  and  fish  did  not  exist  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  primitive  rocks,  we  are  also  led  to  conclude  that  the  oviparous  qua* 
drupeds  began  to  exist  along  with  the  fishes,  while  the  land  quadrupeds 
did  not  begin  to  appear  till  long  afterwards,  and  until  the  coarse  sb^ 
limestone  had  been  already  deposited,  which  contains  the  greater  part 
of  our  genera  of  shells,  although  of  quite  different  species  from  those 
that  are  now  found  in  a  natural  state.  There  is  also  a  determinate  ortfttr 
•bservable  in  the  disposition  of  these  bones  wkh  regard  to  each  oth^v, 
which  indicates  a  very  remarkable  suoeession  in  the  appearance  of  the 
different  species.  AU  the  genera  whicb  are  now  unknown,  as  the  jp^ 
Ueotheria,  anoplotheria,  ^.<,  with  the  localities  of  which  we  are  tho* 
foo^ly.acqoainted^are  found  ia  the  most  ancient  of  the  formations  ef 
which  we  i^re  now  treating,  or  those  which  are  placed  directly  over  the 
coacae  limestooe  strata.  It  is  chiefly  they  which  occupy  the  regular 
strata,  which  have  been  deposited  from  fresh  waters  or  certain  auuvial 
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Ms  of  yery  ancieat  farmation,  geDerally  compoe^d  of  sand  and  rounded 

*  The  moft  celebrated  of  the  onknowo  species  belonging  to  known 
tenera,  or  to  genera  nearly  pUied  to  those  which  are  known,  as  the 
pssil  eleohant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus  and  mastodon,  are  never 
fouDd  iriti  the  more  ancient  genera,  but  are  onlj  contained  in  alluvid 
fonoatioitf. 

Lastij,  the  bones  of  species,  whicb  are  apparently  the  same  with 
those  that  shall  exist  alive,  are  never  found  except  in  the  very  liglii 
and  alhiTial  depositions/ 

Such  is  the  statement  of  M.  Cuvier^  formed  on  long  and  accu- 
rate obervatioo  of  organic  remains  in  their  original  positions, 
tided  bf  the  first  Museum  of  detached  specimens  in  the  world* 
Nowtoall  this  what  has  Mr.  Gisbome  to  oppot;e  ?'^Fir8t,  that  the 
assertersof  this  hypothesis  are  infidels ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  hy- 
pothesis itself  is  gratuitous  and  unnecessary.  To  the  first  of  these 
charges  we  shall  reply  in  another  place.  To  the  second,  we  pre- 
nmie  to  say,  that  if  an  hypothesis  be  gratuitous  and  unnecessary, 
the  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  may  be  explained  without  it. 
^t  will  now  therefore  ask  a  few  plain  questions.  Mr.  Gisbome 
viD  Qot  deny  tbe  existence  of  organic  animal  remains  in  stratified 
Hies.  He  haa  indeed  distinctly  admitted  the  fact,  but  they  are  all 
(ole  accounted  for  by  one  great  moral  cause — the  Deluge.  Were, 
0)60^  these  strata  depositions  formed  during  the  convulsions  of  that 
fhottand  perturbed  period?  Most  of  them  on  the  contrary  bear 
ttdoUlahle  marks  of  a  slow  and  uointerrupted  operation  both  of 
Bechamcal  and  ehetnical  causes ;  but  if  our  author  phopses  to 
finiittbe  evidence  of  a  deluge  to  the  oracks  and  clefts  which  every 
^feie  exist  in  tfie  crust  of  the  earth,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that 
Ihwe  strata,  with  all  the  animal  remains  which  in  regular  succe^r 
MQte  found  imbedded  within  them^  existed,  and  Siat  too  in  a 
«»|{letely  indurated  state,  before  that  event.  We  have  there* 
bfe  irrefragable  proof  of  a  prior  crust  of  the  earth. 

Kit,  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  the  fonnation  of  these  strata, 
N.tbe  fact  that  sdl  the  organized  animal  remains  contained  within 
Aw,  were  really  the  effects  of  one  single  and  contemporary  catwe, 
^  Noachian  deluge,  independently  on  the  di^culty  of  conceiving 
kt  Strata  could  be  formed  under  such  circu/hstances  at  all,  why 
^  we  not  an  universal  jumble  of  quadn^eds,  birds,  reptilea, 
•■HtteiT  class  of  animals  which  couhi  perish  by  means  of  water? 
Ahive  fJo,  why  have  we  such  multitudes  of  fossil  fish,  and  why 
^M'we  mo  rcUc  of  man,  the  single  species,  on  whose  account, 
yjie  author  and  ourselves  ftgree,  this  tremendous  visitation 
;  upoa  tbt  oarth,  and  of  which  every  hidividual  perished 
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excepting  ei^t  persons  ?  Besides,  how  does  this  hypothesis  ac- 
count for  the  extinction  of  so  many  genera  and  species  ?  Accor4- 
ing  to  this  system,  pairs  of  each  must  have  been  taken  into  the  Ark 
— the  mastodon,  the  megatherion,  the  palaeotherion,  &c.  if  then 
existing — all  and  every  of  which  must  therefore  respectively  hare 
survived  the  deluge.  All  are  now,  with  Mr.  Gisbome's  leave,  ex- 
tinct,^ and  so  long  extinct  that  there  is  not  a  hint  in  all  the  re- 
cords of  antiquity  respecting  their  existence.! 

But  again,  there  is  no  reason  from  Scri[>ture  to  suppose  that  in 
the  production  of  this  tremendous  inundation,  the  Almighty  em- 
ployed the  agency  of  any  other  than  mechanical  causes — the  win- 
dows of  Heaven  were  opened,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up.  But  there  are  phenomena  in  the  formation  of  the  strata 
of  the  earth,  which,  in  order  to  be  accounted  for,  demand  the  ope- 
ration of  chemical  principles.  What  agitation,  for  example,  in  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  would  have  accounted  for  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  so  many  species  of  testaceous  fish,  which  are  now  found  only 
in  a  fossil  state  ?  Tossed  and  retossed,  had  such  been  their  fate, 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  the  greater  part  of  the  several  spe- 
cies, at  least,  would  have  survived  the  shock.  Or  what  canataU 
explain  the  topical  existence  of  these  fossil  remains  in  such  prodi- 

!pous  quantities  but  the  operation  of  some  chemical  and  sudden  in- 
usion,which  from  that  time  forward  rendered  the  medium  in  which 
they  had  been  orieinally  placed  unfit  for  their  further  existence  t 
This,  in  all  probability,  was  the  commencement  of  that  process 
which  reduced  them  from  an  animal  to  a  fossil  state  -,  but  an  ope- 
ration so  powerful,  so  distinct,  so  local,  could  have  had  no  place 
during  the  confusion  of  all  fluids  at  the  time  of  the  deluge. 

From  a  statement  and  ratiocination,  on  the  whole  flimsy,  defec- 

*  Mr.  Gisborne  permits  himself  to  doubt  whether  some  of  the  species  of  gnntk 
quedrupeds)  whose  skeletons  have  beeo  foond  In  some  of  the  latest  alluvial  toma- 
tions,  may  not  yet  eiist  in.  the  central  solitudes  of  America,  or  in  the  depth  of  North- 
ern Asia.  For  a  solution  of  this  doubt  we  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  M.  Covier*s  naoet 
tatisfactoiT  chapter  on  the  small  probability  of  discovering  new  species  of  the  Uiiyr 

auadrupeds.  But  were  thi«  even  probable,  the  remains  alluded  to  are  akeletosut  In 
leir  recent  slate,  and  have  nothine  to  do  with  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  imbedded 
in  ancient  strata.  Of  the  vast  elephant,  or  animal  nearly  resembling  the  elephant,  of 
which  the  remains  were  found  in  a  state  of  astonishing  preservation  on  the  nortbeni 
shore  of  Siberia,  our  author  speaks  with  undoubting  assurance  as  having  been  rolM 
thither  from  some  far  southern  latitude  by  his  universal  cause— the  Deluge.  He  mifht 
have  reflected  that  the  hide  of  this  wonderful  and  wonderfuHy  preserve  anioial  w«i 
aovered  by  a  thick  coat  of  lone,  coarse  and  shaggy  hair,  which  plainfy  indicated  tlMJt 
h  was  a  native  of  some  eold  clunate,  and  probably  of  the  latitude  in  which  it  was  di^ 
covered. 

t  A  person  so  well  acquainted  with  antiquity  as  BIr.  Gisborne,  may  attempt  to  i»> 
validate  this  asserUon  b^  attempting  to  discover  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  proMof  to 
the  Gontrarv  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  historians  or  naturalists :  but  he  may  ipnra 
his  troaUe.  by  referring  to  the  flrst  of  hiitorians  and  loologists,  Bloses. 
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dte,  declnmataTy,  iHogica?,  and  ill-foanded,  we  can  only  laniettt 
fliat  (he  warthy  autbor  appears  to  have  been  born  an  age  too  late. 
He  would  have  adorned  the  first  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society ;  of 
at  a  somewhat  later  period  have  been  deemed  a  fit  coadjutor  of 
Ray  and  Derham— able  and  excellent  men  indeed,  like  Mn 
Gisborae;  but  who  had  a  merit  which  he  does  not  possess,  that 
of  bamg  availed  themselves  of  all  the  lights  which  their  own  age 
tflbrded.  We  would  have  analyzed  the  extraordinary  passage  ml* 
feady  referred  to,  proposition  by  proposition,  had  we  not  deemed 
it  preferable  to  examine  the  subject  to  the  bottom  in  an  analysis^ 
Which,  we  tmst,  will  involve  satisfactory  answers  to  each.  The 
wruples  of  a  truly  pious  Christian,  who,  after  all  the  lightt 
throwttupon  the  subject  of  geology  in  modem  times,  shall  feci 
himself  bound  by  the  letter,  as  he  conceives  it,  of  (he  Mosaic 
text,  to  accept  as  an  article  of  feith  a  creation  limited  bv  six  day# 
of  twenty-four  hours  each,  are  entitled  to  respect ;  yet  if  ought  to 
kc  remembered  that  the  question  does  not  affect  the  inspiration  or 
fte  veracity  of  Moses,  but  merely  turns  on  the  meaning  of  a  r^ty 
.^iVocal  and  uncertain  term.  And  if  it  can  be  made  appear  that 
the  word  oii,*  the  legitimate  parent  of  the  Latin  cft'w,  cannot  iii 
ftis  mstance  be  restricted  to  any  definite  period,  and  still  more  if 
fte  latest  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  work  of  creation  wa«* 
teally  of  long  duration  ;  but,  above  all,  if  the  order  in  which  or-* 
gaftized  remains  are  found  in  successive  strata  is  by  a  wonderfuF 
toincidence  such  as  to  throw  the  strongest  light  on  the  Mosaic  aC- 
toantj  we  shall  arrive  at  our  author's  attempted  concldsion  by  t 
mncb  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  route. 

Mr.  Gisbome,  we  are  jpersuaded,   as   a  disciple   of  Newton, 
^'odd  laugh  at  what  was  foolishly  called  the  Mosaic  Philosoph/ 
of  the  Heavens,  by  Julius  Bate  and  the  other  followers  of  Huf' 
rtiwon.     He    would    satisfy  himself  in   dismissing,  though  witji 
wereotial  awe,  the  account  which  represents,  merely  in  compli« 
•■•c  with  popular  ideas,  the  sun  as  a  kind  of  secondary  to  the 
ttrth,  and  subservient,  along  with  the  moon  its  companion,  of 
ttei  equal,  to  the  uses  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit.    He  would 
•■Se^at  the  hypothesis  of  those  grave  philosophers  who  sent  that 
f^jRota  orb  to  perform  a  diurnal  revolution  of  twenty-four  hourif 
tet  this  speck  of  earth  as  its  centre,    and  he  would  probor 
Hftecoimt  for  the  representation,  as  other  divines  have  doiie^ 
iy  laying  that   it  was  not  the  office  of  Moses  to  teach  asti»o-- 
^^*     But   why  stop  short   at  this  precise  point  ?'^^Why  iiii- 
f^  vpon  htmself,  or  why  require  of  others,   as  an  article  of 

''***  '       ■     ■      ■  '  ■         ■       ■  '  ■      I..  ■    M  ,  M.I  ■■  I  ,  ,1,  I  |,gi^ 

"'Jddo  bene  interpretatns  est  Hebneom  orn,  niiia  o.i^  (dies)  apud  eos  s«pe  timvuf 
Han^   Psai.  Izuii.  2L     Nam.  Ui.  13.    Eaaim  ns.  i^.    QroUi  Not.  io  lib.  %     M" 

^ot.xxi.  wo.  XE.I. — Q.  R.  7 
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faith,  to  beliere  that  the  word  rendered  day  denoted  the  eract 
period  of  twenty-four  hours,  before  a  sun  existed  to  measure  that 
time  ? — ^Wby  not  admit  at  once,  that  on  the  account  of  the  two  first 
days  of  the  creation,  an  awful  obscurity  rests  which  can  never  be 
dissipated  by  man  ?    Yet  it  is  evident,  that  by  a  certain  class  of 

feologists,  and,  as  appears  from  one  pretty  broad  hint,  hv  Mr.  Gis- 
orne  himself,  the  patrons  of  this  interpretation,  by  which,  after 
all,  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  may  best  be  established,  are 
accounted  little  better  than  infidels.^  There  is  indeed  sometiitBg 
so  triumphant  in  our  author's  tone,  so  supercilious  in  his  manner, 
when  writing  on  this  subject,  as  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  one 
who  had  either  discovered  facts,  or  demonstrated  truths  which 
must  for  ever  silence  and  confound  his  antagonists.!  Somewiiat 
excited,  perhaps,  by  this  loftiness  of  temper,  when  coupled  witti 
a  want  of  the  best,  that  is  the  latest,  information  on  Ae  sub* 
ject,  we  shall  investigate  his  reasonings  intended  to  prove  that  aAl 
organized  remains  which  have  been  discovered  in  a  mineralized 
state,  are  relics  of  the  Noachian  deluge ;  and,  secondly,  show  that 
the  facts  adduced  to  prove  a  succession  of  periods  anterior  to  the 
era,  unquestionably  true  era,  of  the  creation  of  man,  do  not  con* 
sbt  of  the  discovery  of  a  few  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  species 
DO  longer  existing;  but  that  they  have  been  reduced  to  numerous 
species,  genera,  and  classes*  We  shall  also  point  out  to  Mr.  Gis-> 
lK>me's  oDsei'vation,  and  that  of  all  who  are  anxious  to  estaUiah  the 
veracity  of  Moses,  that  the  successive  order  in  which  these  orga- 
nized remains  are  discovered,  while  they  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for  hy  the  coftiusion  occasioned  by  a  single  disruption  of  the  earth's 
suriace,  are  so  relatively  situated  in  the  strata  where  they  are  dia- 
covered  as  to  aftbrd  the  strongest  confirmation  to  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  order  in  which  they  were  severally  created. 

Let  us  now  take  up  our  author's  assumption,  that  all  these  ap- 
pearances are  relics  of  the  Noachian  deluge  only. 

*  In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah,  and  Shem  and  Ham  and  J«- 
phetb,  the  sons  of  Noab,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the  three  wives  of  bis 
sons  with  tbem,  into  the  ark.  They,  and  every  beast  after  bis  kind,  aod 
all  the  cattle  after  their  kkid»  and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepet)i 

*  «  We  ask  oot  for  the  higb  aoUquity  of  the  earth  which  infid%lHy  aseiens.'— p»  32 

t  *  If  the  skeletons  of  the  maiiMaoth  or  of  the  mtgatherioo,  or  (he  horn  *of  some  un- 
known tribe  of  the  class  of  the  deer  ortbebnffalo,  have  been  found  on  the  surfane  ortHe 
oarth,  or  dug ap  from  bogsor  caviUes,  may  not  these  animals  still  nurvive  in  the  centf«i 
solitudes  of  America  ?  &c.  Is  not  any  of  these  suppositions  al  least  as  philosophicat  as 
to  erect  on  a  basis  so  narrow  and  slender* (the  basis  of  fact  and  eiperiment), « the  byrx^- 
fliesis  of  an  unknown  world  ?  If  Bfty  years  ago  the  bonee  of  a  kangaroo  had  beea  «&. 
Ifaeted  from  a  mine  or  morass,  they  might  probably  have  been  produced  by  some  siAt- 
lonpher  as  triumphant  proofs  that  our  globe  was  lonstructed  from  the  wreck  of  a  pc«- 
decessoK—that  is,  wb  suppose,  of  a  preceding  globe.  A  mine  or  a  morass  !--thmi  i«, 
fa  a  rectnt  or  mioeraused  stata.  Does  our  author  maka  do  disUnctioD  bttwij^the  tvro^ 
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QpoQ  the  earth  after  hift  kind,  ererj  fowl  after  his  kind^  erery  bird  of 
eTery  sort.  And  they  went  io  unto  Noah,  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of 
all  fiesb,  as  God  had  coinmaBded  him,  and  the  Lord  shot  him  in.' 

These  are  the  words  of  Moses,  in  which  the  emphatical  reitera- 
tioirof  the  words  all  and  every  is  very  retoarkabk.  Now  on  Mr. 
GisJxmie^s  hypothesis,  that  at  the  era  of  the  deluge  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty  years  only  had  elapsed,  not  since  the  creation  of  roan^ 
which  is  onquestionahly  true,  but  from  the  formation  of  the  pre* 
sentcnistof  the  earth,  we  beg  leave  to  present  him  with  two  dif- 
iculties.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  as  broken  up  at  Noah's  i]ood» 
was  indabitably  the  present  crust,  and  this,  as  our  author  contends, 
was  exactly  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  These  organized  re- 
maios,  therefore,  of  unknown  anii^Is,  had  existed  upon  earth  in 
tiusiotermediate  period  of  sixteen  centuries  and  a  half.  But  they 
are  ibuod  imbedded  in  strata  of  various  kinds,  and  at  various 
depths,  together  with  symptoms  of  violent  convulsions  (not  one, 
bttfflany)  interposed,  wbicti  during  this  period  must  have  rendered 
the  earth  utterly  uninhabitable  by  man,  directly  against  the  evi^ 
deuce  of  Moses  himself. 

Iq  the  next  place,  every  creature  of  land  or  air  then  existine;  en- 
tered into  the  ark.  If  sO|  did  the  living  representatives  of  these 
nlDeralized  species  enter  the  ark  or  not  ? — if  they  did,  they  have  all 
perished  since — if  not,  they  had  all  perished  in  the  sixtcea  centuries 
precedtag.  But  this  leads  to  another  difficulty. — If  they  bad  so 
perished,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  not  a  vestige  of  any  .Apecies  now 
KBaioing  is  discovered  imbedded  in  the  same  strata  with  them  ? 
For  even  in  the  very  latest  of  these  appearances  there  is  some  va- 
riety in  their  anatomy  which  proves  thenrto  have  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent species.  If,  again,  theae  unknown  and  extinct  species  did 
tttfir  the  ark,  they  must  have  been  extinct  since.  Why  then  are 
tWr  remains  scarcely  ever  foui»d  in  a  recent  state,  and  especially 
with  the  relics  of  existing  gwidrupeds  in  alluvial  dcposiies  ?    But 

J^in,  within  the  space  of  eleven  hundi-ed  years  after  the  deluge, 
OSes  drew  up,  for  tbt^  purpose  of  establishing  a  distinction  be- 
tween clean  add  unclean  antmak,  the  ^st  sketch  of  zoologv 
which  the  world  ever  saw.  Yet  by  what  we  know  of  the  um- 
bttn  practice  and^  observances  of  the  Jews,  all  the  species,  there 
enowcated  may  be  accounted  for,  as  indeed  they  have  been 
by  the  eradition  of  Bochart.*  All  the  l6st  species,  therefore, 
)&oi^  which  are  to  be  enumerated  not  the  unwidd^  helpless 
Wigfttherion  or  mamnooth  only,  but  many  species  of  birds,  must 
kptt  become  extinct  in  that  short  interval.  And  why,  it  may 
be  tasked,  did  the  process  of  extinction  stop  at  that  precise 
poiiHifr  other  animals  while  the  miserable  sloth  itself,  half  ani* 

*  Sae  hli  lUefosoieM,  jMMtew 
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mated,  napfoiftcted,  and  utteriy  <lefeDcele&6,  has  svmvacl  io  tlia 
midst  of  beasts,  and  birds  of  prey,  and  noxious  serpents,  to  this 
very  hour?  Once  more:  if  the  mineralized  remains  of  testaceous 
animals  are  relics  only  of  the  Noachian  flood,  why  do  these  too  ex- 
bibit  remains  of  so  many  species,  and  even  genera,  wholly  txtiact 
in  their  recent  state  ? 

Mr.  Gisborne  very  feebly  endeavours  to  account  for  the  possi^. 
bility  of  the  formation  of  calcarious  rocks,  in  the  period  assigned 
by  what  he  and  his  school  conceive  to  be  the  Mosaic  chronology 
for  the  present  globe,  but  be  never  attempts  to  account. for  U)U 
Striking  pbcnomenon<^the  diversity  of  species,  of  which  the  organic 
remains  contained  in  those  immense  masses  consist ;  yet  in  how 
sU^ht  a  degree  must  the  convulsion  occasioned  by  the  deluge  have 
a£^ted  the  testacea !  Or  if  for  a  moment  it  could  be  conceived  that 
it  had  operated  to  the  destruction  of  certain  species,  why  did  it  p^* 
mit  the  escape  and  perservation  of  other  tribes  no  better  fortified 
and  protected  than  those?  Again — if,  as  Mr.  Gisborne  thinka 
himself  bound  to  believe,  all  the  d^posites  of  animal  exuvie  were 
made  during  the  convulsion  of  Noachian  flood,  how  is  it  that 
an  t^niversal  and  indiscriminate  jumble  of  these  remains,  testacea, 
fishes,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  even  pf  the  human  species  are  not 
promiscuously  discovered  ?  Or,  why  are  the  strata  in  which 
they  are  found  imbedded  any  thing  more  than  fortuitous  masses  and 
heterogeneoas  deposites  out  of  the  broken  and  dislocated  materials 
of  the  Adamio  globe ;  and  why  do  these  strata  exhibit  marks  of  any 
thing  more  than  dislocation  since  the  waters  of  the  deluge  have 
been  withdrawn  ?  Mc^  Gisborne  might  have  learned  from  every 
intelligent  geologist  of  the  present  day,  that  in  the  fom^alion 
and  dispositioa  of  the.  prkicipal  strata  of  the  earth,  there  ap- 
pear none  of  those  marks  of  c<x^usion  of  which  he  so  loudly  com* 
plains  and  from  which  he  infers  sb^uch  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
It  is  manifest  that  regular  deposites  have  been  made,  and  at  succes- 
sive periods  evidently  been  superinduce^upon  each  other;  that  in 
each  of  these  are  fouud,  in  undeviating  ordoc,  the  remains  of  difie- 
rent  classes  of  animated  beings,  beginning  wHh  the  monads,  the. 
simplest  of  the  living  works  of  the  Creator,  and  ascending  through 
the  scale  to  tribes  of  quadrupeds,  in  which  the  gradation  doses  wiu^ 
out  ever*  rising  to  man ;— *tbat  between  these  successive  deposites 
are  indubitable  vestiges  of  successive  convulsions,  equallv  formida- 
ble with  those  which  dislocate  and,  if  Mr.  Gisborne  will  nave  it  so, 
deform  the  present  crust  of  the  earth  ;*— that  in  order  to  mineralize 
these  successive  deposites  some  chemical  cause  or  causes  must  uni« 
formly  have  been  employed^  which  have  bad  the  collateral  effect  of 
destroying  the  animals  whose  nature  and  organs  fitted  them  to  exist 

*  A  ^iii^ls  imuiwe  tothocstmy  hsilniiwi  ossBqiidioagiipkofvefy  Istefar^ 
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apon  flie  snrfiice'of  Ae  last  deposits,  and  unfitted  ttem  tor  tht 
next ; — and  finally  that  tbese  chemical  causes,  whatever  thej  were, 
have  ceased  to  operate,  excepting  in  particular  instances,  and  upoa 
a  very  limited  scale.  And  why ,  after  all,  will  bigotry  contend  that  tbii 
Yeracity  of  Moses  depends  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  a  word 
so  indefinite  as  day,  which  may  as  well  be  understood  to  apply  to 
any  unassigned  period  of  time — when  the  abandonment  of  tbia 
rigid  Uudtation  of  the  word  will  furnish  us  with  a  proof  of  the  in* 
amiation  of  the  historian  somewhat  better  than  Mr.  Gisbome't 
demoostralion  of  a  moral  cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  f 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Gisbome's  position,  that  nothing  but  a 
moral  cause  can  account  for  the  present  dislocated  state  of  the 
earths  suHace,  we  are  compelled  to  refuse  him  the  assumption^ 
bofli  as  philosophers  and  as  Christians, — First  therefore,  man,  aa 
tbe  most  perfect,  was  the  last  created  of  all  livii^  beings.  Mr. 
(%bome  will  allow,  that  there  was  no  moral  agent  upon  the  pla» 
net  called  earth,  before  man.  Yet  are  there  indubitable  appear* 
aaces  of  disruptions  in  the  earth^s  surface  equally  formidable,  and 
wlncb  must  have  been  equally  destructive  to  the  inhabitants,  what^ 
ever  they  were,  of  the  then  existing  surface  of  the  globe,  with  any 
which  can  be  conceived  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  One  race  after 
another,  of  subordinate  beings  in  their  different  classes,  have  actu* 
aHy  been  swept  away,  and  so  far  as  appears,  by  very  sudden  and 
violent  convulsions,  before  sin  appeared  in  the  world.  Surely 
then  such  appearances  may  have  been  produced  by  physical 
causes.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  mistaken  aft  denying,  or  even 
doubting,  that  the  Mosaic  deluge  was  occasioned  by  the  sin  of 
man  :  we  are  informed  of  it  by  inspiration  itself,  and  on  that  au- 
thority assuredly  believe  it 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  Moses,  corroborated  as 
we  have  seen  by  this  wonderful  coincidence  betwixt  that  and  the 
order  in  which  organized  animal  remains  are  discovered  in  the 
gttccessive  strata.  What  are  the  millions  and  millions  of  chances 
against  his  having  casually  hit  upon  such  a  coincidence  as  th« 
wder  assigned  by  him  for  the  creation  of  the  successive  classes  of 
beiw,  with  their  respective  positions  in  a  mineralized  state,  wo 
leave  to  the  patient  calculator  to  compute.  CerUies  venereum 
jeeU.  Whence  then,  we  will  ask  the  unbeliever,  did  the  historian 
derive  this  information,  and  what  did  he  know  of  appeamnces 
»id  armngements  beneath  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  ? 
HaA  lie  explored  the  patriarchal  wells?  which  though  amo^ 
tbe  most  wonderful  monuments  of  human  pcraeverance,  couW 
bate  afforded  him,  we  dare  to  affirm,  very  superficial  mformatiott. 
Pefffmps  he  drew  his  information  tnm  Egyptiaa  tnMhtioiia? 
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Whence  were  these  derived?  Perhaps  it  will  be  answeredi 
throarii  the  line  of-  the  patriarchs,  from  Adam  himself.  The 
£ict  of  inspiration  is  then  admitted;  for  whence  could  Adam  have 
learned  the  history  and  order  of  events  which  happened  before  his 
own  Qjeation,  but  from  the  Creator  himself?  Once  more :  we  ob- 
ject, as  Christians,  to  Mr.  Gisborne^s  assumption,  that  the  present 
fur&ce  of  the  globe  coutd  not  have  undergone  the  changes  which 
appear  upon  it  from  anv  other  than  a  moral  cause.  For  how,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  ask,  but  in  extent,  do  these  appearances  differ 
from  those  produced  by  the  earthquakes  at  Lisbon,  in  Calabria,  at 
Messina,  or  at  Portrojal  ?  Yet  would  even  he  denj  that  these  were 
or  could  be  produced  only  by  physical  causes  ?  If  so,  we  should 
then  presume  to  ask  whether  he  supposes  that  the  greatest  of  all 
sinners  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were  to  be  found  only  on  low 
levels  and  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  ?  or  that  those  Galileans  were  $in« 
ners  above  all  the  Galileans  because  they  suffered  these  things,  or 
fliose  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  slew  them? 
There  is  one  who  will  tell  him  '  nay.' — We  are  therefore  forbid* 
den  to  draw  the  inference  for  ourselves,  but  are  to  wait  for  a  direct 
assurance  of  the  intent  and  purport  of  such  judgments,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  deluge.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  found  among  our 
readers,  some  who  will  treat  our  assertions,  with  respect  to  the  ordec 
and  harmony  of  primeval  deposite&on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
die  regular  arrangement  of  their  organic  contents,  as  gratuitous 
assumptions.  Mr.  Gbborne,  in  particular,  who  allows  himself  to 
speak  so  cavalierly  of  the  accidental  discoveries  of  a  few  insulated 
remains  belonging  to  species  now  no  longer  remaining,  will  pro- 
bably be  amone  the  first  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and  the  last  to 
extricate  himself  from  it. 

Of  the  last,  and  beyond  comparison  the  most  scientific  writer 
on  the  subject,  we  repeat  that  he  appears  to  have  no  know- 
ledge. For  his  information,  therefore,  we  have  abstracted  from 
M«  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  already  referred 
iOf  a  compendium  of  the  latest  geological  discoveries,  to  whidi 
we  now  subjoin  the  conclusion  of  Linnaeus  at  a  much  earUer  period 
of  the  science — of  Linnseus,  as  much  a  Christian  as  Mr.  Gisbomoi 
who,  by  the  far  less  clear  and  certain  lights  of  his  day,  was  led  to  the 
declaration,  *'Dilovii  vestigia  cerno  nulla,  asvi  vetustissimi  plnrima.* 
To  our  author,  probably,  and  to  others,  at  the  first  view,  this  majc 
appear  a  startling  declaration ;  but  let  them  recollect  how  few  and 
of  how  small  extent  were  the  apertures  necessary  for  the  emissionof 
subterraneous  waters  at  Noah's  deluge,  and  how  Kttle  reason  there 
is,  from  the  account  of  Moses  himself,  for  believing  that  the 
general  surface  of  the  globe  underwent  anv  material  change  in  con« 
sequence  of  tlmt  ratastropbe.   The  annihilation  of  the  human  race^ 
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with  a  few  exceptions,  was  the  object  of  God,  and  for  that  purpose 
an  inundation,  without  these  supposed  convulsions,  otherwise  than 
as  required  for  producing^  that  inundation,  was  quite  sufficient* 
And  do  not  we  find,  in  conformity  with  this  opinion,  that  aroonr 
the  rivers  of  Paradise  the  Euphrates  itself  Is  distinctly  mentioned? 
whicb  goes  far  towards  identifying  the  other  three.  And  what 
idasC  have  become  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  all  other  features  of 
the  earth's  antediluvian  surface,  on  Mr.  Gisbome's  supposition  ? 
or  was  the  surface  of  our  planet  antecedently  a  perfect  pmne  ?  If 
it  were,  the  present  dislocations  on  its  surfece,  instead  of  being 
peoa)  m  their  nature,  were  among  the  greatest  blessings  ever  be- 
stowed upon  mankind.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  in  how  great  a 
degree  ail  subsequent  improvements  in  the  arts  and  accommoda- 
tions  of  human  life  depend  on  the  inclined  position  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth. 

We  now  proceed  to  some  very  singular  positions  and  rea* 
sooti^  of  our  author,  intended  to  prove,  from  physic^al  pheno- 
mena, the  Fall  of  Man. 

.  *  It  has  already  appeared  evident,  from  documents  furnished  by  na- 
tural theology,  that  maokind  are  fallen  by  traDSgression  from  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  created.  Let  imagination'  (we  seriously  wish 
that  our  ingenians  author  had  exercised  his  reason  more  and  his  iimar 
matioa  le^,  bnt)  '  let  imagination  form  to  itself  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
MMi  in  which,  fresh  from  their  Maker*s  hand,  and  in  full  possession ef 
hn  ravonr,  they  were  originally  stationed  upon  earth.  For  the  assist- 
ace  of  oar  conceptions,  we  are  supplied  with  two  models,  oae  deliver- 
ed bf  the  finger  of  God  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Oenests; 
the  other  by  the  pen  of  man  in  the  representations  given  by  poets  of  a 
golde»  age.' 

Sitrelv  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  juxtapositbn  of  the 
Book  oi  Genesis  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  was  not  very  judi- 
ctoQS  or  well  considered,  in  so  serious  a  Christian  as  our  author. 
With  his  permission,  therefore,  we  will  discard  the  latter  in  toi04 

*  Form  Uie  picture,,  however,*  says  Mr.  Gisbome,  <  on  either  pattern, 
in  aay  consistent  pattern,  including  unsullied  innocence  and  the  com- 
plete fKMsession  of  the  favour  of  God»  there  will  remsun  two  questions 
la  which  we  may  desire  a  reply.  In  the  first  place,  in  what  degree^ 
according  to  our  conception,  could  the  mineral  substances  which  hare 
heea  specified  be  necessary  or  useful  to  man  in.  such  a  state  of  inno- 
ceace,  lie  ?  The  necessity  or  the.  utility  of  such  substances  to  such 
h^mg^is  not  easily,  if  at  all,  to  be  discerned.' 

Here  we  will  just  observe,  that,  as  Adam  in  Paradise  was  re- 
linked to  *  work^  the  ground,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  the  utility  of  an 
iroa  oiattock  in  preference  to  a  wooden  stake  may  perhaps  be 
discsned.  But  now  we  get  into  Ovid  and  poetry,  for  surely  what 
fblioirais  no  more  the  sense  than  the  language  of  Moses. 
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*  Were  men  dwelling  in  a  paradisiacal  Btate,  or  amidst  the  realizatieii 
cranage  of  gold,  when  nettDer  corporeal  need  prompted  a  wish  for 
dethingy — ^wben  the  grove,  though  shelter  were  saperflnous,  would 
erer  be  at  hand  with  its  grateful  vicissitude  of  shade, — when  trees  load* 
ed  with  fruit  were  spreading  their  offerings  in  spontaneous  luxuriance 
to  meet  the  first  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst»-^when  all  wasporitj, 
and  peace  and  joy,  on  what  obvious  grounds  could  we  rest  the  applica- 
bility and  the  importance  of  the  substances  under  consideration  ?* 

On  this  declamatory  passage  we  have  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Gia- 
bome  betrays  a  straoee  antipathy  to  labour,  which  was  necessary 
in  order  to  give  a  relish  to  all  these  enjoyments ;  and  that  his  idea 
of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  seems  to  be  that  of  two  indolent, 
contemplativei  voluptuous  devotees. — Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
purity  and  peace  and  joy,  the  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness  must 
have  been  felt,  and  accordingly  our  great  poet,  in  order  to  make 
ease  more  easy;  has  been  careful  to  mid  employment  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  his  raradise,  whereas  that  of  Mr.  Gisbome  would  have 
better  suited  the  Castle  of  Indolence — 

*  Where  labour  only  was  to  kill  the  time, 
And  labour  sore  it  wad  and  weary  wo.^ 

*  But,  in  the  second  place,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  possession  of  coal 
and  of  iron,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  metals,  would  be  not  only  in  a  mode- 
rate degree  desired,  but  even  of  essentiaJ  advantage  to  man  in  the  sup- 
posed condition  of  felicity,  and  in  the  consequent  continuance  of  the 
favour  of  the  gracious  Father  of  Creation,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
those  substances  would  be  placed  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  now 
arranged  ?  To  answer  this  question  affirmatively,  appears  beyond  the 
possiMity  of  reason.  Consider  that  the  beds  of  coal  and  the  metsHic 
veins  are  deeply  stationed  below  the  surfeu^e  of  the  earth,  that  they  are 
buried  under  strata  of  powerful  resistance,  that  by  the  convulsions  throngfa 
which  these  strata  have  been  disjoined  and  dislocated  the  accompanying 
eoal  and  metal  participate  in  every  mode  of  confusion,  and  tliat  by  tiie 
combination  of  all  these  circumstances  they  are  rendered  at  once  of 
doubtful  discovery  and  of  difficult  access.  Consider  further  that  the  me- 
tallic bodies,  when  discovered  and  obtained,  are  rarely  in  a  state  fitting 
them  for  the  service  of  man.  They  offer  themselves  to  him  in  masses 
of  shapeless,  ru^;ed,  stony,  and  untractable  ore,  and  are  to  be  subdued 
by  the  strongest  discipline  of  fire  and  of  labour,  ere  they  will  submit  to 
the  forms  and  manifest  the  qualities  which  are  indispensably  necessary 
before  he  can  derive  a  particle  of  benefit  from  his  acquisition.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  men,  innocent,  happy,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  God,^ 
men  dwelling  in  an  actual  or  a  virtual  Paradise,  should  be  doomed  by 
their  heavenly  Father  to  seek  the  mineral  production  which  we  arc 
supposing  them  to  need,  in  such  a  situation  ?  Assuredly  we  may  witb- 
out  hesitation  conclude,  that  if  to  innocent  and  favoured  man  minerali 
were  of  importance,  they  would  be  provided  for  him  by  divine  goodneet 
in  stations  easy  of  detection  and  of  access,  and  would  be  endued  with 
the  qualities  necessary  for  that  purpose.* 
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Hm  drift  of  this  argmnent  is  to  provei  that  aH  these  ai^  pnispec* 
tire  cQntrifances  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  penal  suffering  on  a 
race  of  fallen  and  guilty  creatures :  that  had  man  been  in  a  state 
of  innoceoce,  and  the  use  of  metak  been,  iouicesaarjr  fer  him  in 
that  Htte,  they  would  have  presented  th<iimi&t¥e8  upon  the  surface 
10  a  fiuible  state ;  and  all  the  labour  an^i^to^rch,  all  the  skill  of 
fsUofog  the  stubborn  qualities  of  ore  4^  fire  or  otherwise,  are 
proofg  ot  the  wrath  of  God  against  a  creature  to  whom  such  oc« 
Copatioiisare  necessary; — in  oUier  words,  that  all  labour  is  penah 
As  well  might  Mr*  Gi^ome  have  required,  that  every  inatru* 
neat  of  Junury  or  ornament, — the  golden  goblet,  the  diadem 
or  the  tiara  studded  with  diamonds,  should  present  themselves 
fpoataneously  to  man*  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  toil  of  re* 
search,  all  the  ingenuity  employed  in  refining  and  modifying 
aative  saterials  for  the  use  of  man,  is  represented  as  so  much 
wiserf.  Almost  every  thing  may  be  taken  l^  two  bandies; 
and  it  would  surely  have  occurred  to  a  more  cfaeerfiil  temper,  or  d 
fl^ro  philosophical  understanding,  that  these  prospective  contri- 
▼aac€8,  for  such  unc^uestionably  they  are,  may  be  proved  by  the 
erent  to  have  been  intended  for  a  very  different  purpose ; — that 
iniramerable  blessings  were  placed  witbm  the  reach  of  man,  bv>^  <^t 
>J>reper  distance  to  stimulate  research,  to  reward  labour,  to  exer- 
^  th«!  sagacity,  and  in  all  respects  so  circumstanced  as  to 
loH  the  condition  of  a  creature  destined  to  advance  to  the  highest 
degrees  of  civilization  and  of  intellectual  improvement,  by  a  vi- 
florous  exercise  both  of  mind  and  body ;— that  the  dislocations  and 
disniptions  w)iich  it  suits  our  author's  temper  to  bewail  in  strains 
tt>mientable»  by  inclining  the  str&ta  of  tne  earth,  have  been  ii| 
iB^y  instances  the  very  inoans  by  which  mines  and  minerals 
Wm  disemrar«Ml,  Mid  have  aflbrded  tiie  greatest  facilities  to  their 
keiflg  wrought*  Again,  according  to  Mr.  Gisborne,  miners  and 
ttaav&ctttreTa  of  metals  are  damMti  ad  mttctUa — criminals  con- 
ieomed,  for  the  original  transgression  of  their  fii^t  parents,  to 
Arioiess,  damps,  and  intolerable  toil:  but  we  would  begleavf 
ts  ask  him,  whether,  in  our  happy  country  at  least,  this  state 
9f  ^oom  and  suffering  is  not  spontaneously  chosen  ?  Does 
lot  evety  individufil  who  embraces  this  occupation  elect  it  for 
tnaself?  Are  not  other  callings  at  his  option  ?  Or  are  our  miners, 
jkeflie  convicts  of  the  Roman  law,  worn  out  by  the  combine4 
Wjtfation  of  labour  and  want,  proportioned,  in  either  case,  with  arti- 
ml  ^nd  exqaisite  cruelty,  so  as  to  constitute  the  severest  of  all 
iWrilhmentaT  Is  not  ttieir  free  and  moderate  share  of  labour 
^^Vl^^g  inatead  of  a  curse  ?  .  Is  it  not  the  parent  of  health, 
^'^Barjuut  spirits?  But  further,  the  exercise  of.the  under- 
i>i*Bng  in  research  for  the  discovery  of  mines  and  minerals  is 
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highly  pkftsurable.  The  consciousness  of  sagacity  i^  Bkill  at 
once  encourages  hope  and  enhances  the  joj  of  succi^ss ;  n%y 
even  the  stimulus  to  exertion  under  temporary  disappoi'otmeni^ 
is  far  from  being  uodelightfuK  But  in  the  long  and  varied  process 
by  which  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  metals  is  modided  for 
the  uses  of  man,  invention  and  improvement,  the  progress  of  ^hich 
is  almost  without  bounds,  are  so  many  sources  of  pure  and  inaoceat 
pleasure.  Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  metallur^  are 
the  sciences  of  chemistr}*  and  even  electricity:  and  are  alfthese 
pursued  in  gloomy  discontent,  as  if  their  prosecutors  were  merely 
condemned  to  the  endurance  of  some  great  evil,  merely  to  avoid 
a  greater  ?  In  short,  we  need  not  at  this  time  to  be  told  how 
much  ef  that  highly  cultivated  state  of  society  in  which  we  live  is 
Wing  to  improvement  in  the  modification  of  metals ;  nor  th^t 
«very  improvement  in  art,  every  step  in  the  progress  of  human  so- 
ciety, is  not  only  an  accession  to  general  happiness^  but  a  source 
of  aelight  to  the  inventor.  ,  . 

«  But,'  says  our  autber,  with  inflexible  adherence  to  his  hypothesis^ 
'  what  are  the  tendency  and  effects  of  the  present  arrangement  and 
eoUpcation  of  mineral  beds  ?  Precisely  those,  which,  for  the  beoeflt 
of  our  argument,  we  should  especially  desire.  They  are  to  show  that 
the  Deity,  when  placing  mankind  in  a  state  of  innocence  upon  th^ 
^lobe,  devised  and  carried  into  execution,  in  its  very  structure  and 
composition,  provisions  and  prospective  arrangements  unadapted  to  the 
then  existing  state  of  man,  but  suited  to  the  situation  of  men  in  theevent 
of  their  falling  from  holiness  and  from  his  favour,  and  that  his  omnis- 
cience foresaw  such  fall,  and  made  provision  for  it,' — 

— that  is,  to  punish  it.  Had  Mr.  Gisborne  applied  another  and  a  truly 
Christian  analogy  to  this  case,  he  mi^ht,have  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion,— that  as  God  had  made  a  prospectiro^arrane^jnent  for  the 
recovery  and  salvation  of  mankind,  forseeing  the  lalf,  so  in  fore* 
sight  of  the  same  event  and  of  the  consequent  expulsion  of  our  fir^ 
parents  from  Paradise,  he  had  graciously  provided  in  the  structure 
and  furniture  of  the  earth  materials  for  human  skill  and  industry^ 
by  which  they  might,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  repair  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  the  fall,  and  raise  themselves  to  an  higher  de^ee  of  in- 
tellect than  could  have  been  naturally  attained  in  Paradise  itself. 
T^his  would  have  been  an  inference  at  once  cheering  and  pious. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  same  hypothesis,  our  author  pur- 
sues through  many  a  page  of  gloomy  declamation,  the  case  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  then  infers,  from  the  case  of  Korafa 
and  his  Company,  that  each  of  these  phenomena  is  an  act  of  diviae 
yengeance ;  '  and  so  plainlv,'  saith  he,  '  is  this  conclusion  ration^ 
that  in  the  volume  of  Revelation  itself,  and  when  earthquakes  form- 
ed as  now  part  of  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Fro  vidence^  the  aq^ 
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meat,  u  uddrened  to  natural  reason,  is  mort  awfullj  applied  nni 
Olastrated  in  the  miraculous  jadgment  on  Korah  and  his  compa* 
tiy*  '*  If  these  men  die  the  common  death  of  all  men,  or  if  theY 
he  risited  after  the  yisitation  of  all  men,  then  the  Lord  hata 
not  sent  me.  But  if  the' Lord  make  a  new  thing,  and  th«  earth 
open  her  mouth  and  swallow  them  up,  then  shall  she  understand 
that  these  men  have  proroked  the  Lord^' — the  voice  of  the  earth- 
quake  proclaims  to  the  pupil  of  natural  theology,  *^  Man  has  pro« 
▼oked  the  Lord.'' ' 

To  this  inference  we  have  two  objections : — First,  that  the  fate 
of  these  rebeb  is  not  clearly  proved  (o  hav^  been  produced  by  aa 
earthquake.  It  was  a  new  thing,  probably  a  suddeo,  tranquil, 
and  miraculous  subsidence  of  the  earth  beneath  their  feet— ^ndf 
secondly,  because  the  analogy  is  wholly  inapplicable ;  for  this  ter- 
rible event  was  specificalv  threatened  beforehand  as  an  act  of 
Tengeance.  The  same  fallacy  runs  through  all  our  author's  rea- 
sonings on  these  subjects.  We  believe  the  deluge,  the  destructioii 
of  Sodom  and  Gkmiorrah,  the  peculiar  agonies  of  human  child* 
birth,  and  the  awAil  event  of  death,  all  these  we  believe  to  have 
been,  or  to  be,  properly,  penal,  because  we  are  so  assured  in  Serin- 
ture ;  but  as  to  other  convulsions  which  have  agitated  the  eartii| 
or  other  miseries  which  have  afflicted  it,  since  they  are  all  capable 
of  being  accounted  for  by  physical  causes,  we  deem  it  presump- 
tuous to  judge  as  to  their  moral  purpose  or  direction,  because  we 
bave  no  authority  for  so  doing.  We  have  another  instance  of  our 
author's  unhappy  bias  towards  the  gloomy  system— 

*  There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  ordinary  support  of 
the  human  frame,  which  accords  with  a  fallen  state  only^  namely,  the 
general  necessity  for  the  use  of  animal  food.  That  one  holy  and  pure 
being,  &c.  &c.  should  be  cofi$tratned  for  the  preservation  of  his  exist- 
ence, or  his  strength,  continually  to  dip  his  hands  in  blood — this  would 
be  a  supposition  inconsistent,  I  think,  with  any  semblance  of  proba- 
iiUty.' 

What  is  there  unnatural  or  improbable  in  this  ?  The  organs  of 
the  hooian  frame,  the  teeth,  the  stomach  in  particular,  prove  that, 
though  capable  of  being  sustained  by  vegetable  food,  man  was  either 
created  in  part  a  carnivorous  animal,  or  was  refashioned  into  a  dif- 
ferent creature  at  his  expulsion  from  Paradise.  Besides— on  the 
l»pinion  here  advanced,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  no  man  is  cou' 
Hramed  to  dip  his  hand  in  blood  and  to  eat  the  flesh  of  what  Mr* 
Gssbome  thinks  proper  to  call  a  fellow-creature :  it  was  allowed  to 
Keah  as  an  indulgence,  and  may  be  accepted  or  declined  by  hia 
posterity.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  urge  the  immense/addition 
which  was  made  to  the  happiness  of  those  species  of  aninfak  which 
erdioafily  constitute  the  food  of  man  by  this  very  induigence.    Had 
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ibe  restrictiOQ  to  TegeUble  diet,  which  may  seen  to  htt«  prevttil« 
ed  down  to  the  Flo^,  been  continued  to  ibe  present  time,  flie 
dieep  might  indeed  haTe  been  propagated  and  preserved  for  its 
fleece^  and  the  cow  for  its  milk,  but  where  would  have  been  aU  tM 
enjoyment,  which  arises  from  the  long  process  of  ^ttening  ?  Con* 
pare  the  worn  out  age  of  an  ox  and  a  horse^^tbe  one  turaeA 
oat  to  destitution  and* insults,  the  other  pampered  and  protected 
till  its  existence  is  terminated  by  a  momentary  and  unexpected 
stroke.  All  this  happiness  arises  from  the  use  of  animdl  food, 
to  the  paradisiacal  state,  sis  Mr.  Gisborne  truly  observes,  God 

Sve  to  the  whole  animal  creation  the  green  herb,  and  that  onlyi 
r  meat.  This  provision  leads  into  a  boundless  field  of  hypothesis 
and  conjecture :  man  and  the  hog  indeed  could  subsist  inwktenOf 
upon  animal  «nd  vegetable  food,  but  what  was  to  become  of  ani*' 
mals  purely  carnivorous  f  To  suppose  that  they  originally  subsist* 
ed  on  herbs  is  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  different  creatures  { 
their  teeth,  claws,  muscles,  eyes,  smell  and  organs  of  digestion 
plainly  point  them  out  as  made  for  pursuit  and  ravine.  Now  it  m 
very  extraordinary  that  during  this  whole  period,  from  the  creation 
to  the  deluge,  there  is  no  mention  of  beasts  of  prey :  they  appeal 
to  be  unnoticed  asiongst  the  original  works  of  the  creation,  for  of 
the  two  words  which  could  alone  be  supposed  to  describe  them^ 
the  one  means  exclusively  pecus  or  jumentum,  and  the  other  m 
living  creature  in  general.  It  is  only  after  the  Flood  that  blood  m 
said  to  be  required  of  every  beast :  can  we  then  conceive  a  subse- 

nit  creation  to  have  taken  place  of  these  tribes,  and  that  proper 
was  allowed  for  their  sustenance?  Every  way  and  in  every 
view  the  subject  is  enveloped  in  clouds  and  darkness. 

Another  unfavourable  and  unfair  view  of  the  qtlantom  of  present 
happiness  is  exhibited  in  Mr.  Gisbome's  account  of  agricultural' 
labour : 

*  How  great,*  he  says,  *  how  continual  is  the  toil  annexed  to  the  ef- 
fective culture  of  the  earth !  Agriculture  wears  not  in  this  our  pla- 
net the  cbaractdristic^  of  au  occupation  arranged  for  an  innocent  and 
fully  favoured  race.  It  displays  to  the  eye  of  natund  theology  traee» 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  first  cultivator,  the  representative  oC 
all  that  were  to  succeed—"  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake."-— 
**  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.*' — *'  In  sorrow 
Shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.''—**  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shaR 
thou  eat  bread."  '  * 

It  bears,  according  to  Mr.  Gisborne,  in  its  toils  and  its  solicitudes^ 
plain  indications  that '  man  is  asinner.^  It  bears  indeed  plain  indicaru 
tions  that  man  is  placed  upon  earth  in  a  state,  where  if  he  is  too  idle 
to  plough  and  sow,  he  Will  never  reap ;  and  this  is  aiU.  But  has  our 
author  attended  so  little  to  his  Bible  as  not  to  know,  that  in  tiiia  fe« 
spect,  Adam  was  not  the  representative  of  all  that  were  to  succeed. 
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tad  dtot  drit  BriflMTOl  e«ne  of  (be  earth  wss  poeitifelf  rtpfled 
in  the  dayg  of  Noah,  Mcording  to  tiw  prediction  of  his  fitber  Lti» 
niecb,  that  he  sbc^ld  comibrt  theqi  ceaceraiaf  the  work  end  toil 
of  ^leir  baods,  bocauae  of  the  earth  which  the  Loid  had  cimed  f 
Aad  accordingly  God  declares  immediately  after  the  Flood,  *  1  will 
QOt  cofte  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake/  Would  that  Mr. 
Gisborae,  as  a  means  of  dispelling  that  gloom  which  a  peculiar  sys* 
tem  of  theology  appears  to  have  difliued  over  his  whole  under* 
standing  and  temper,  would  take,  by  way  of  antidote,  a  beaatifid 
and  cheerjog  passage  of  the  65th  Psabn— '  Thou  makest  tte  out* 
goings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice — ^Thoa  risitest  the 
earth  and  waterest  it — Tbou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodneas^ 
and  thy  paths  drop  iatness— The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ; 
the  raJleys  also  are  covered  over  with  com  i  thev  shoot  ferjoy, 
tfiey  also  8in|.*  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  had  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas been  of  Mr.  Gisbome's  mind,  mv  would  not  have  used  the  ap* 
peamoces  of  divine  beneficence  in  mt  preaent  world,  as  a  propet 
topic  for  bringing  the  peopleof  Lystra  t#^a  belief  of  the  fieing  and 
Providence  of  the  true  God  :—^  Nevertheless  he  left  not  himself 
without  witness  in  that  be  did  goo4  and  gave  us  rain  and  ftvitM 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness  ;'  whereas  oar 
author  would  make  tbe  witness  to  consist  in  the  Almigfaty's  con« 
tinning  to  curst:  the  earth  for  man^s  sake,  and  to  fill  bis  bands  with 
toil  abd  his  heart  with  sorrow.  Were  ever  the  sweet,  the  inoo* 
cent,  the  healthful,  tbe  primeval  labours  of  the  husbandman  wm 
misrepr^ented  by  gloom  and  melancholy  before? 

The  peculiar  turn  of  our  autbor^s  mind  is  no  where  more  con* 
spicuous  than  in  bis  reflections  upon  war,  as  a  proof  of  the  depravi* 
^  of  human  nature.  On  this  subject,  St.  James  had  told  us  truly 
and  concisely  that  wars  and  fighting  proceed  from  the  lusts  of 
men.  Our  author,  with  equal  truth,  but  with  that  verbiage  which 
eve^  where  deforms  big  style,  has  expanded  this  simple  proposi- 
tion into  the  following  declamation : — 

*  The  eapioyaieat  of  war — it  is  one  which  bears  on  its  front  the  in- 
delible bran4  of  ponisbaieal  and  guilt,*  (an  ea^  inversion  would  hare 
prevented  this  bysteron  proteroo).  *  H  is  penal  in  its  nature-^  has  its 
root  in  uarighteoutaess.  Tbe  coofiiot  of  man  wkb  man  is  net  tbe  en- 
eoonier  of  tbe  wild  beast  with  its  antagonist.  The  brute  ammal,  of 
whatever  blind  passion  he  may  be  following  theimpebe,  wars  not 
against  checks  ot  conscience  and  conviction  of  du^.    His  ( 


*  We  would  Mriously  fecbmrneod  to  oar  aatbor*!  peroMli  for  hb  boUer  ioforoistloa 
oatyssi^bjMC,  the  fourth  of  9fbop  Sberiock^  AHiitorijr  WmatjmtM  on  propbeey» 
wbir»  Ike  lepeiU  of  Um  oufM  «i  ^  eiwtli  for  dM  tia  af  BM8  UdlaoiiMSd  wKb  a  «iMf>» 
neat  tad  accuruy  aloiott  pocuiiar  to  that  mat  author.  Tha  Mw^  of  mth  writu^ 
JlrtteadoTtba  school  of  fhwAogy  to  «rhtch  Mr.  GUboma  has  addicted  hlaiKlf,  would 
kave  hum  of  antsftal  Mrrke,  hoth  to  hii  aadaiilaadiBS  aad  taB^MV. 
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fer^  Dot  perpetrated  or  planned*  (another  inyersion)  *  in  the  face  of 
moral  reeponsibiKty  and  the  knowledge  of  God.' 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  how  should  they,  when  the  per- 

Jetrator  has  neither  reason,  conscience,  responsibility,  nor  the 
nowledge  of  God  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  Creator  ?  But  it  is 
not  a  mere  unmeaning  truism  to  which  we  here  object.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  Quakerism  which  the  passage  breathes  throughout,  the 
cold,  heartless,  unpatriotic  tone  which  can  include  in  one  sweeping 
censure  aggressive  and  defensive  war,  the  wanton  and  unprovoked 
ravages  of  an  invader  with  the  heroic  resistance  of  an  individuail, 
or  a  nation  bravely  occupied  in  the  protection  of  their  hearAs  and 
altars. 

In  the  next  passage,  our  disapprobation  is  almost  swallowed  up 
in  astonishment.  It  is  imputed  to  original  sin  that  man  is  not  a 
bird,  or  flying  insect,  or  that  he  cannot  command  the  elements — 
the  proper  answer  to  which  is,  that  Adam  in  paradise  could  no 
more  do  any  of  these  things  than  we  bis  fallen  descendants.  They 
are  denied  to  us,  not  beeauie  we  are  fallen  creatures,  but  because 
we  are  men.  Yet  does  our  autlior  plainly  assert,  that  these  incon- 
gruous faculties  are  withholden  from  ub  only  because  in  our  pre* 
sent  state  they  would  be  made  instruments  of  greater  mischief 

But  let  us  hear  our  author  for  himself. 

*  While  he  beholds  insects,  fish,  beasts,  birds,  all  indulging  their  re- 
spective modes  of  locomotion,  man,  unhappy  man,  is  himselflaboriousfT 
creeping  upon  the  ground,  incapable  of  achieving,  without  anxious  pre- 
paration, a  transit  promptly  accomplished  by  a  swallow,  a  pigeon,  ot 
afieklfare, — with  the  condition  of  a  guiltless  being,  bow  accordant 
were  the  possession  of  this  power  I  But  look  on  man  as  a  transgressor 
against  his  God,  and  ask  yourself  what  corporeal  endowment  would  b^ 
more  fatally  subversive  of  human  happiness,  than  the  posseiskm  by  aa» 
of  such  powers  of  locomotion !' 

We  are  next  informed,  that  at  this  hour,  as  twenty-five  centuries* 
ago,  in  the  reign  of  David,  (he  ought  rather  to  have  said  in  the 
tinae  of  Moses^  by  whom,  and  not  by  David,  the  90th  Psalm  was 
written,)  '  the  days  of  our  age  are  threescore  years  and  ten.  Mm 
cannot  check  the  volcano,  nor  the  earthquake,— he  cannot  ensure 
or  command  a  prosperous  harvest,— he  cannot  call  down  a  shower 
from  the  sky,— he  cannot  foretel  the  events  of  the  morrow.'  That 
18,  he  is  not  at  once  a  man,  a  bird,  a  fish,  an  insect  and  a  prophet, 
with  omnipotence  superadded  to  these  characters,  and  all  because 
tow  assemblage  would  have  been  inconvenient  in  a  fallen  creature. 
If  It  be  not  then  a  fair  inference  that  Adam  either  did  possess  or 
had  a  right  to  all  these  qualifications,  before  the  fall,  we  know  n«t 
what  an  inference  mean«.    The  leamad  Archbiihop  King^  an4  l/ikk 
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^  learned  commentator  Bishop  Law,  would  have  iostnicted  our 
tothor,  that  evils  of  imperfection,  such  as  he  wildly  eauroerates, 
are  no  evils  at  all,  but  merely  incidents  necessary  to  a  classification 
of  beings,  in  a  world  so  wisely  and  beautifully  diversified  a^  the 
present.* 

The  awful  subject  of  death  is  treated  by  Mr.  Giibonie  in  hif 
best  manoer,  which  will  lead  to  several  important  reflection!^ : 

*  Death/  he  says,  and  with  great  truth,  '  death,  in  iu  simple  charac* 
tar,  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  that  the  beings  to  whom  it  attaches,  hare 
eff^nded  their  Creator.  Existence  bestowed  might  be  ioteaded  by  the 
donor  to  be  bat  temporary  ;  and  happy  existence,  even  for  a  limited 
duratioo,  would  be  a  gratuitous  gift  to  be  enjoyed  and  acknowledged 
with  thankfulness  by  precipient  intelligences.  Moreover,  existence 
might  be  prolonged  after  death,  and  the  stroke  which  seemed  to  involve 
Ae  annihilation  of  the  individual,  might  be  the  instrument  of  his  re- 
moval into  another  scene,  and  a  more  exalted  modification  of  life.' 

In  all  and  every  of  these  remarks,  we  whollv  acquiesce.  How 
£Btr  to  adopt  those  which  follow,  we  have  considerable  hesitation. 

*  But  death,  sodden,  wide  spreading,  superveaing  in  an  unknown  and 
harrid  form,  bears  the  aspect,  not  of  a  placid  dismission  from  existence, 
not  of  a  gracious  transplantation  into  another  and  a  nobler  province  of 
the  universal  empire  of  the  Almigfaty,  but  of  the  execution  of  a  judicial 
sentence  upon  a  race  of  transgressors.' 

The  death  of  man,  we  allow,  as  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  is 
properly  penal,  *  the  wages  of  sin.'  But  wiih  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances and  forerunners  of  death,  we  would  ask  why,  upon  this  by* 
pothesis,  is  the  death  of  brutes,  when  it  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
natare,  apparently  not  less  asonixing  for  the  most  part  than  that  of 
man  7  They  have  never  sinned,  and  if  the  pains  of  death  be  properly 
penal,  why  do  they  sufierf  The  probability  is  that,  if  the  genera- 
tions of  nsankind  bad  multiplied  upon  the  earth  without  a  fall,  the 
first  and  oldest  would  have  been  translated  to  some  better  state^ 
witboot  any  violent  shock  to  either  part,  the  bodily  or  spiritual,  of 
whicti  tbey  consisted, — ^but  in  this  respect,  moral  evil  was  the  pa- 
not  of  pbjrsicaL  The  bodies  of  men,  inflamed  by  violent  and  sinful 
passions^  contracted  with  that  lamentable  change,  were  reduced,  by 
a  judicial  and  riditeous  connexion  between  sin  and  dissolution,  to 
ihe  original  condition  of  brutes,  and  became  subject  to  death, — 
they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  accompany  the  soul  into  that 
better  and  happier  state  to  which  thejr  were  destined,  without  under- 
going a  total  decomposition.  But  with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
aitemiant  upon  that  change,  little  more  perhaps  can  be  inferred, 

■■     ■  ■■■■!■  I^——         I  ■  I  I  — — — ■^^^W^^— — .^^»  ■ 

*  Here  wenMC  oaee  nore  reooaiaend  toonrautbor'f  oMitMfioaiattsatkM,  Areh- 
iMbop Kkig<0 Origin  of  EviU  wHb  BMiop  Um'%  profiMHidaad  alskorsta  astw,  '^^ 
morspirtmlai^  Iks  skapttr  oa  Evils  afJ 
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than  that  from  tiie  operation  of  SfMiie  physical  law,  with  -mbick  wa 
are  uoacqiiamted,  the  tie  whicfa  connects  soul  and  body  is  so  siroog 
as  to  require  a  violent,  and  ^refore,  in  general,  a  paiaful  dicroj^ 
tion.— Beyond  this  general  truth,  nothing  appears  with  certainty. 
The  best  men,  in  their  last  hours,  are  not  exempt  from  the  acutest 
and  most  agonizing  sufferings, -^on  the  other  hand,  there  are  habits 
of  sin  which  directly  lead  to  a  quiet  and  gentle  or  a  momentary  da* 
partureT— But,  on  the  whole,  our  author's  represent;^tton  of  the 
misery  preceding  death  is  as  usual  oyerchar^ed,-^ihare  is,  or  ih^fe 
would  be  no  such  word  in  the  most  expressive  of  all  lanniagea,  an 
Iv^orMMi,  for  which  our  antfaor  has  made  no  allowanoe,  out  which 
Ive  sincerely  wish  he  and  ourselves  may  experience^  This 4s  beaa- 
tifullv  expressed  in  the  language  of  an  oki  divine,  which  we  com- 
mend to  our  author  as  an  antidote,  a  Christian  antidote,  to  the  pre- 
vailing gloom  of  his  disposition.  ^  Morte  Christi  effectum  est  at 
mors  ndelibus  jam  non  sit  interitus,  sed  quaedam  quasi  migratio  com- 
mutatioque  vitffi,  brevisque  adeo  et  certa  in  c^lum  transmissio. 
Quocirca  pii  mortis  metu,  qusB  laborum,  solicttudinum  atque  maJo- 
rum  hujus  vita  omnium  penugium  illis  etdux  in  caelum  erit,«xhor- 
rescere  jam  amplius  aut  trepidare  non  debent.'  One  mote  re^sc* 
tion  on  the  subject,  and  we  nave  done. 

Throughout  the  present  work,  Mr.  Gisbome  shows  a  most  imi* 
liappy  propensity  to  mistate  his  question,  and  to  adduce,  with  an 
airofgreat  self-com]:^cency,  fecU  which  aie  admitted  by  his  antago- 
nist, as  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  own  positions.*  Thus  be  quotes, 
like  a  philosopher  of  the  last  century  but  one,  the  existence  of  ma- 
rine remains  on  the  tops  of  mountains^  as  evidence  of  a  Muga, 
and  what  is  more,  of  the  Noachian  deluge  alone ;  and  thus  too,  in 
his  verbose  and  declamatory  manner,  he  enlarges  on  the  traditioiK 
ary  evidence  of  an  universal  delude.  This  is  not  the  point  et  issue 
between  the  parties.  Everv  Christian  philosopher  admits  the  fact, 
nay,  more,  he  admits  it  on  the  feith  of  Revelation,  eorroborated  bv 
that  very  tradition.  But  with  respect  to  the  auxiliary  evidence  adh 
duced  by  Mr.  Gisborne's  school,  evidence  deduced  from  existing 

♦  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  paiuaEe^'  Hot  Batnnl 
theology  i^eiMiowed  wtth  oigaot  of  beariiH(iiole88«han  oiywfS7¥nm  every  quiver 
pf  the  world  the  heart  the  voice  of  pagen  tmdHioQ,  proclaialiir  the  nemocr  afaiiM- 
aeot  and  |>enal  flood ;  with  a  coneorrence  beariog  a  retemblaBce  to  tjhat  with  whM 
^^A  ~y  f  ^«ntecojt,  so  Hianv  languageg  aaited  in  publishiog  the  wooderfal  woi^i 
af  God.  Aeheait  theJbttaiiMd  the  Greek,  and  the  Afeiiean,  and  th^  Hindoo,  raff 
ring  to  a  judicial  vi^iCatioaof  waterp^hy  which  tiievfeffetathei»tf«r«<mrwhdMil.'^ 
And  then  after  two  Mgei  of  vague  declamatioii,  our  aathor  pr^eedi.  <  It  Jiot  the  jn> 
aerafr  tradttioo  a po^tnre  fact— b  ft  not  afact  at  distinct  and  demonstrative  at  the  db- 
K'SSKu*?  xiIt.*^^  *t"  ^  ^  theditoowy  of  an  aneomiptMi  rhteoeom 
!S£^SSL^jf^.^«^'i^^  it4i^generml  tnriiUoa  ^^^M^^J^H^i^m^mm^ 
nwineat4>f4heit«ito  in&e  Alptr*4heMfQie»Mt  only  hat  tto  iStor  ^^  hew  pra- 
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appefimnces  in  the  crust  or  on  th.e  snrface  of  the  earthy  ^  takef 
teave  lo  hesitate,  perhaps  to  deny  the  consequences.  He  will  say 
to  Mr.  Ot^borne,  We  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact  of  an  universal  de* 
luge,  and  the  force  of  the  united  proof  from  bcripture  and  tradi* 
tion,  by  which  it  is  established, — but  when  yoo  require  me  to  be* 
Iteve,  on  paiii  of  being  called  an  infidel,  not  only  that  eyery  pheno^ 
raeoon,  in  or  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  is  solvable  on  that  hypo* 
thesis,  but  on  that  alone, — nay,  more,  when  I  am  obliquely  threats 
ened  with  the  penalties  of  unbelief,  unless  I  renounce  all  tb€ 
lights  which  modern  research  and  modern  science  have  throws 
tipoB  a  subject  eren  yet  comparatfvely  new ;  when  in  every  stratum 
and  every  fissure  of  the  earth,  I  meet  with  appearances,  which^ 
Bccording  to  my  apprehension,  negative  such  an  hypothesis,  in  the 
use  of  my  senses  and  in  the  operations  of  my  understanding,  I  wiH 
no  more  be  intimidated  by  a  bigot,  than  by  an  inquisitor.  I  caB» 
«ot  accept  of  loose  declamation  for  irrefragable  argument,  nor  ua> 
warranted  assertion  for  legitimate  proof, — I  am  not  disposed  to 
^lieve,  that  in  a  worid,  constituted  of  elements  like  the  present, 
subterraAeous  fires  could  not  be  kindled,  nor  steam  expand,  nor 
earthquakes  rend  the  surface,  nor  volcanoes  burst  fortn  from  its 
bowels,  till  their  several  principles  were  put  in  action  by  the  sin  dt 
tA^n, — Without  exploring  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  without  being 
ttflHghted  by  the  nmrks  of  disorder  on  its  surface,  1  see  enough  in 
the  character  of  the  human  species,  to  assure  me  that,  in  its  present 
-state,  man  both  sins  and  sufferers  in  consequence.  This  is  mat- 
ter of  exiierience, — why  then  am  I  so  imprrioubly  called  upon  to 
accept  what  1  already  allow,  on  proofs  weakly  hypothetical,  or  on 
-no  proofs  at  all  ? 

Sorry  we  are  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  animadverting  with 
such  freedom,  on  the  work  of  so  good  a  man  and  so  good  a  scholar 
as  Mr.  Gisborne ;  but  it  is  the  hard  fate  of  revealed  religioi}  in  the 
present  day,  to  sufier  as  deeply  from  the  injudicious  assistance  of  its 
irtends,  as  from  the  open  attacks  of  its  enemies,  who  are  only  to 
fce  encountered  by  observers  and  reasoners  not  inferior  to  them* 
-selii^s.  On  the  subject  now  before  us,  it  roust  be  admitted  that 
they  appear  to  be  right  in  their  facts,  while  they  are  certainly  wrong 
io  their  conclusions*  Their  facts,  grounded  as  they  are  upon  the 
-latest  discoveries,  ought,  in  this  work,  to  have  been  admitted,  and 
their  cansequence  denied.  Our  author,  on  the  contrary^  undertakes 
totleoy  a  minor,  which,  in  our  apprehension^  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved,  and  sincerely  do  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  revealed  religion 
ttseIC  that  Mr.  Gisborne  will  be  the  last  Christian  writer  who  shall 
attempt  to  show  that  the  present  appearances  on,  and  immediately 
beneath,  the  surface  of  our  earth,  can  only  have  been  occasioned  l^ 
the  Noachian  deluge.     The  maintainers  of  a  contrary  opinion  hava 
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been,  by  odr  author,  very  unekilfuHy,  and  with  as  little  distiiiction  as 
charity,  accused  of  infidelity.  On  this  subject,  it  isfittin|thathe 
ehould  be  better  informed.  These  persons  then  are,  with  Mr.  Gis- 
borne^s  permission,  to  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first,  con- 
sisting of  those  who  doubt  or  deny  the  reality  of  the  Noachian  de- 
luge ;  and  the  second,  among  whom  we  desire  to  be  numbered,  of 
tho8e  who  cordially  accept  the  evidence  of  Moses,  corroborated'as 
it  is  byuniversal  tradition,  forthe  certainty  of  thatastonishingevent, 
while  they  descry  no  certain  and  ulterior  confirmation  of  it,  in  the 
present  appearance  of  the  globe.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  this 
class  stands  first  and  foremost,  Linna&us  himself  *, — ^yet,  on  the  other 
band,  while  we  see  nothing  in  those  appearances,  which,  tends  to 
negative  the  fact  of  an  universal  deluge,  we  pretend  not  to  deny 
.that  any  of  the  clefts  and  fissures  on  the  earth^s  surface,  may  have 
been  among  the  causes  of  the  flood  :  we  neither  dogmatize  with 
Mr.  Gisborne,  nor  deny  with  infidels.  Of  the  veracity  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  history  we  are  fully  assured;  and  if,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  earlier  steps  of  creation,  w^  differ  from  Mr.  Gis- 
borne, we  yet  account  these  positions  perfectly  consistent  with  each 
other.  Yet  let  not  the  adversaries  of  Revelation  triumph,  if  in  this 
instance  they  have  been  encountered  by  an  unequal  antagonist,  who 
has  failed,  (justice,  indeed,  extorts  from  us  that  admission ;)  by  the 
unskilful. choice  of  his  ground,  by  the  narrowness  of  his  retigioos 
system,  the  heat  of  his  temper,  the  indulgence  of  his  imagination, 
and  the  absence  of  a  calm  philosophical  spirit.  One  Christian  phi- 
losopher, able  to  encounter,  on  true  grounds,  the  whole  host  of  un- 
believing geologists,  has  not  long  been  removed  by  death,  and  no 
one,  either  similar  or  second  to  him,  has  arisen  in  his  place.  This 
is  not  the  first  instance  which  has  given  us  occasion  to  lament,  in 
an  age  of  much  acuteness,  united  with  unbelief,  the  absence  of  a 
competent  champion  for  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion.- 
Meantime,  we  have  only  to  request  of  every  fair  and  candid  scep- 
tic, a  sincere  exertion  of  the  phibsophical  '^noxny  which  he  so  much 
affects.  In  the  progress  of  intellect  as  of  generation  another  Pa- 
iey  may  shortly  arise  :  meanwhile,  the  fair  and  philosophical  geo- 
logists of  the  present  day  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  if  all  ourau- 
thor^s  reasons  were  allowed  to  be  futile,  all  his  facts  mistated,  and 
all  his  consequences  inconclusive,  which  we  are  far  from  admit- 
ting, the  merits  of  the  question  are  yet  entire  and  untouched, — 
namely,  whether  the  organic  remains  of  the  world  are  or  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  ? 
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AaT.  IV* — Jfarraiive  of  a  Journw  in  the  Imterior  ef  Ckina,  and 
of  a  Vmfogt  to  and  fiom  that  Country^  in  the  Years  YB16  and 
1817;  containing  an  Accouni  of  the  most  interesting  Transact 
tionsof  Lord  Amhersfs  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Pekin^ani 
06eervatiotts  on  the  Countries  which  it  tisited.  By  Clarke  Abel, 
F.L.S«     London.     1818. 

XJD  E  are  now  in  possession  of  three  quartos,  besides  a  goodly 
^^  octavo,  as  the  literary  fruits  of  Lord  Amherst^s  Embassy  to 
China — how  many  more  are  yet  batching  in  the  womb  of  time  we 
yentnre not  to  conjecture;  but  we  have  heard  that  the  same  literary 
jobman  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Du  Halde  and  Grozier,  drove 
£neas  Anderson  so  successfully  over  the  old  ground,  declares  hiov- 
'8elf  stin  able  and  willing  to  start  with  any  other  attendant  of  the 
embassy,  notwithstanding  the  perils  of  the  midnight  procession 
roond  tne  walls  of  Pekin,  and  the  horrors  of  the  cranite  causeway. 
.  Seriously,  we  scarcely  imagine  that  Mr.  Abel  would  have  sue* 
C^eded  so  well  in  filling  his  pases,  without  a  repetition  of  what 
weliad  already  learned  from  IWr.  Ellis  and  Mr,  M*Leod;  and  in  ' 
6ct  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  as  was  furnished 
W  these  gentlemen,  and  which  can  now  hardly  be  considered  as 
'^interesting  transactions.'  There  is  something,  however,  in  Mr. 
AbePs  booK,  which  has  no  place  in  those  of  the  other  two;  and 
tliere  would  have  been  more,  but  for  the  author's  illness  during 
Uie  oiost  interesting  part  of  the  journey  through  China,  and  the 
msequent  shipwreck  of  the  Alceste ;  by  the  former  he  lost  the  op- 
porttmity  of  making  his  personal  observations,  and  by  the  latter 
those  collections  of  natural  history  which  had  been  made  partly  by 
luoneli^  but  mostly  by  the  exertions  of  others.  Three  hundred 
ppkcicages  of  seeds  had  been  collected  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of 
mjtm  Hooper,  for  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  it  seems  were  thrown 
overboard  on  leaving  the  wreck  of  the  Alceste,  '  to  make  room  for 
leme  of  the  linen  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy.'  A  col- 
kction  of  zoophitcs,  of  madrepores  and  of  Lew-chew  plants,  shared 
the  ^me  fate ;  as  did  alo  an  extensive  geological  and  botanical  coh 
lection  from  the  coast  of  Tartary,  and  (to  complete  the  catalogue 
if  misfortunes)  another  collection  from  the  same  part  of  the  world, 
«ade  for  Mr.  Livingston,  surgeon  to  the  British  factory  at  Canton. 
An  that  remained  to  Mr.  Abel  was  a  small  collection  of  China 
pbnti,  and  another  of  China  rocks, — from  these,  says  our  author, 
^Ibave  derived  all  the  specimens  which  have  enabled  me  to  give 
the  slight  geological  and  botanical  notices  of  China  contained  in 
this  work.'  Under  such  untoward  circumstances,  we  cannot  help 
t&ioldDg,  what  indeed  might  be  anticipated,  that  Mr.  Abel  hai 
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been  more  successful  in  his  remarks  on  every  other  part  of  Ms 
toyage^  than  in  those  relating  to  his  tour  through  China. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  embassy  toucfed  was  Rio  de  Ja» 
neiro,  on  the  sloping  shore  of  which  is  situated  the  town- of  St. 
Sebastian,  now  the  capital  of  the  Brazils.  Like  every  other  town 
belondng  to  the  nation  which  owns  this  garden  of  the  world,  though 
St,  Sebastian  possesses  every  facility  for  the  promotion  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness,  it  has  not  tne  smallest  pretension  to  either.  '  lo 
passing  the  fish  and  vegetable  market,'  says  Mr.  Abel, '  every  sense 
I  possessed  became  disagr/jeably  impressed — .my  hearing,  by  the 
jdrgon  of  the  difierent  languages  used  by  the  staves,  who  were  bar- 
tenng  for  their  masters,  and  by  the  old  women,  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  highest  price  for  their  articles  of  sale;'— 
a  traveller,  we  think,  ought  not  to  be  quite  so  squeamish  :-«'Whai 
follows,  however,  is  bad  enough^-p-^  my  sense  of  sight  and  emel)/ 
be  continues,  *  was  overpowered  by  a  horrible  combination  of  every 
sort  of  filth,  which  sent  forth  the  most  sickening  effluvia  that  ever* 
exhaled  from  the  corruption  of  a  charnel-house  ;  the  very  air  tasted 
of  putridity,  and  my  clothes  felt  unciious  to  the  touch  from  acci- 
dental contamination.'  With  an  abundance  of  the  finest  fresh  water 
immediately  above  the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  har- 
bours in  the  world  at  its  feet,  nothing  but  the  love  of  dirt  could 
en<)ble  the  people  to  sustain  the  reproach  of  every  foreigner  that 
tisits  these  delightful  shores.  *  The  strongest  efibrts  of  the  imagi- 
nation,' says  Mr.  Abel,  *  cannot  picture  any  thing  so  heavenly  as 
the  country,  or  so  disgusting  as  the  town.  The  first  contains  many 
of  the  noblest  works  of  nature  in  their  greatest  freshness  and  beauty, 
on  a  magnificent  scale;  the  latter  exhibits  all  the  disgusting  objecta 
which  pride,  slavery,  laziness,  and  filth  can  possibly  engender/  - 

On  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  off  Anger  Point,  in  the  Strait  of 
Sunda,  Mr.  Abel,  instead  of  accompanying  the  ambassador  over- 
land to  Batavia,  prefened  paying  a  visit  to  the  crater  of  Gunoug 
Karans  in  the  interior,  which  however  had  nothing  very  remark- 
able about  it;  but  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  corroborating  Sir 
Thomas  Raffles's  account  of  the  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  of 
the  native  Javanese, 

*  In  descending  the  mountain  I  was  obliged  to  use  great  caution,  as 
the  path  must  always  be  very  slippery,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
dews  which  fall  upon  the  mountain  ;  the  thickness  of  the  woods  pre- 
tenting  their  evaporation.  On  our  return  it  was  especially  so,  as  it  was 
raining  heavily  during  our  descent.  I  stumbled  frequently,  and  should 
kave  fallen  more  than  once,  but  for  the  attention  of  the  natives.  They 
followed  me  closely,  uttered  a  cry  at  every  false  step  I  made,  and  caught 
me  by  the  arm  whenever  I  was  in  danger.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  ^e  ac^ve  apd  ^ulous  good-na^u^e  of  thes^^  mountaineers,  who  vv^ce 
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MtMHit  tb  excel  eiich  other  in  rendertag  me  tenrice.  Doriiig  my  tlty 
•n  the  moootaio  I  receiTed  great  aMwtaace  from  them  id  all  my  pQitaiu, 
although  the/  coald  not  comprehend  their  object  1  bey  were  at  firtl 
HHich  amofed  at  my  coll6Ctin|r  plants  familiar  to  their  daily  ebaerratiooy 
yet  vied  with  each  other  m  gathering  them  for  me.  If  1  pointed  to  a  flewet 
•t  a  great  eleration,  several  started  to  obtain  it,  and  he  who  succeeded  • 
eridently  triumphed  in  liis  fortune.  Neither  was  my  presence  necet^ 
sary.to  excite  them  to  this  benevolent  activity.  Not  being  able,  from 
the  advance  of  the  day,  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain,  I  despatched 
several  natives  to  collect  specimens  of  rocks  from  it ;  and  on  their  re« 
turn,  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  laden  with  pieces  of  rock,  bundles 
of  plants,  and  joints  of  bamboo  full  of  water  collected  from  hollowf 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  they  seemed  to  consider  as  holy, 
advising  me  to  wash  myself  with  it  as  a  security  against  danger.  But  I 
should  exlurast  the  patience  of  my  reader  were  I  to  mention  but  a  Fmall ' 
pr<^ortion  of  the  numerous  proofs  I  personally  experienced  of  the  in- 
nate principles  of  benevolence  that  enter  into  the  moral  character  of  the 
Javanese.  Not  only  in  the  excursion  of  which  1  am  now  giviniB;  the  nar- 
rative, but  during  the  whole  period  of  my  first  and  second  visit  in  Java, 
they  repeatedly  occurred  to  me.  That  their  intellectual  is  equal  to  their 
moral  exceflence,  may  be  inferred  from  the  specimens  of  their  |  oetry 
which  have  lately  been  given  to  the  world.  Yet  these  are  the  people 
who  have  been  pursued  as  beasts  of  prey,  and  of  whom  upwards  of  four 
hundred  have  been  barbarously  and  uselessly  slaughtered  since  the 
island  of  Java  has  been  given  up  by  the  English.  Thank  God,  I  did  not 
hear  that  any  of  my  countrymen  had  ever  oppressed  them,  but  oAen 
heard,  and  oAen  saw,  that  the  Javanese  looked  upon  the  English  rather 
as  benefactors  than  as  masters,  an'd  it  was  notorious  that  (he  name  of 
Raffles  was  almost  idolized  by  them.^-  pp.  36, 36. 

Having  heard  that  the  Sultan  of  Bantann  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  Mr.  Abel  proceeded  to  his  residence  to  make  a  tender  of 
his  medical  aid.  He  foufid  him  stretched  on  a  small  pallet  sup- 
ported in  the  arms  of  an  interesting  looking  woman,  and  attend- 
ed by  two  of  his  male  relatives;  he  grasped  the  doctor's  hand, 
shook  his  head,  and  declined  his  assistance,  which,  says  Mr.  Abel, 
*  would  have  been  unavailing,  as  he  died  a  few  hours  after  I  left 
him.' 

*•  On  quitting  this  house  of  mourning,  I  hastened  to  a  grove,  where 
I  expected  to  find  many  of  the  great  bats  of  Java,  which  had  been  re- 
presented to  me  as  vampires,  and  which  in  look  and  ferocity  might  be 
suppoeed  to  appropriate  the  fables  of  those  frightful  beings.  I  had 
ofleD  seen,  since  my  arrival  in  Java,  flying  in  the  day-time  at  a  great 
elevatioo,  an  animal  making  a  noise  so  resembling  the  cawing  of  a  crow, 
that  at  first  I  mistook  it  for  a  species  of  this  bird.  1  now  saw  many  of 
its  species  suspended  in  large  clusters  with  their  heads  downward  from 
the  bnmches  of  trees  ;  and  so  firmly  did  they  adhere,  that  although  I 
6red  atthem,  and  most  have  destroyed  two  or  three,  they  did  not  fall. 
By  throwii^  large  stones,  I  obliged  them  to  quit  their  resting  places 
aad  to  take  wing,  many  of  them  with  young  ones  clinging  to  their 
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breasto.  They  then  hovered  about,  screeched  violendy ,  and,  flappinf 
their  enormous  wings;  circled  close  over  my  head,  reminding  nie  of  the 
harpies  of  antiquity.  After  some  trials,  I  succeeded  in  shooting  two, 
a  male  and  female :  the  male  being  the  larger.  Nothing  could  be  more 
hideous  than  their  aspect.  Their  bodies,  covered  with  long  hair,  re- 
semble  thati>f  a  fox  in  colour,  smell,  and  form,  but  that  of  a  full  grown 
rat  in  size.  They  are  suspended  between  wings,  similar  in  texture  fe 
those  of  a  common  bat,  but  extending  five  feet  from  one  extremity  to  tlie 
other.  The  tail,  which  is  four  inches  long,  is  also  like  that  of  the  fax, 
and  is  enclosed  by  the  membrane  uniting  the  hinder  extremities.  The 
female,  which  was  only  wounded  in  one  of  its  wings,  endeavoured  lo 
strike  me  with  the  other,  screeching  violenUy  at  the  same  time,  and 
grinning  horribly.  When  left  to  itself  it  exerted  its  fury  on  the  woood? 
ed  limb,  which  it  smashed  with  its  teeth.* — p.  43. 

It  would  be  useless  to  employ  our  pages  in  repeating  from  Mr. 
AbePs  book  any  of  the  political  discussions  of  the  British  embassy; 
at  its  first  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  in  the  gulf  of  Petclmleef 
or  at  its  subsequent  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  ;  bat  as 
objects  frequently  appear  in  different  lights,  according  as  they  are 
viewed  by  different  persons,  or  even  by  the  same  person  in  differ- 
ent  moods  and  humours,  we  shall  occasionally  notice  the  impres- 
sions made  on  Mr.  Abel  by  the  appearance  of  the  people  and  the 
country,  as  the  embassy  glided  along  the  river  which  was  to  conr 
duct  them  to  the  confines  of  the  capital* 

'  We  found  the  banks  of  the  river  covered  on  our  arrival  with  a  (^rowd 
of  people  assembled  to  see  the  embassy  ;  and  forming  a  most  motley 
groupe.  In  front  were  mandarins  and  soldiers,  tawdrily  dressed  and 
variously  armed  :  behind,  the  mob  of  all  classes  and  complexions,  some 
in  white  robes,  others  quite  naked,  some  in  immense  hats,  others  wiUi 
parasols,  many  bare-headed,  and  all  with  long  tails.  This  diversified 
mass  was  suddenly  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who, 
flourishing  whips  on  all  sides,  opened  a  passage  for  a  number  of  ser* 
vants,  carr3riDg  trays  laden  with  all  kinds  of  provision  in  profuse  abun- 
dance. These  formed  a  present  from  the  legate  to  the  ambassador  and 
his  train,  and  were  placed  in  order  in  the  fronts  of  the  boats  of  the  three 
commissioners.  It  would  be  impossible  to  particularize  the  different 
parts  of  this  ostentatious  supply.  It  comprised  all  sorts  of  dressed  meat, 
of  sheep  roasted  in  halves  and  quarters,  pigs  and  fowls  in  abundance, 
innumerable  Chinese  made  dishes,  amongst  others,  stewed  sharks'  fins, 
stags*  sinews,  birds'  nests  and  sea-slugs,  pyramids  of  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats, a  large  quantity  of  pickle,  -and  several  jars  of  wine.  A  part  of 
these  formed  our  dinner  :  and  as  it  was  the  first  time  of  partaking  ^ 
Chinese  fare,  curiosity  induced  us  to  taste  the  made  dishes,  but  their 
flavour  did  not  tempt  us  to  do  more.  The  joints  of  mutton,  pigs,  and 
fowls,  were  so  besmeared  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  Uiat  they  exhibited  a 
perfect  metallic  polish,  and  seemed  so  much  more  adapted  to  please  the 
eye  than  gratify  the  palate,  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  injure  the  bril- 
liancy of  Uieir  surface. '^ — ^pp.  73,  74. 
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Mr.  Abel  Ind  the  fortune  to  pass  tbe  fint  mglit  id  this  hr* 
bmed  empire  on  the  bare  boards,  among  myriad  of  motcbetoea} 
and  found  in  the  morning  that  his  perambulations  were  to  be 
confined  to  a  spot  of  ground  about  one  hundred  yards  souaret 
guarded  on  every  side  by  soldiers.  This  early  specimen  of  suffering 
and  restraint  was  not  calculated  to  put  him  in  the  best  possible 
humour  with  the  '  lieavenly  empire,  and  accordingly  we  are  fve* 
seated  with  the  following  sketch* 

*  No  countTf  in  the  world  can  tford,  I  ima^ne,  fewer  objects  of  in- 
terest to  any  species  of  trareller,  than  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho  be- 
tween Ta-koo  and  Tieii*sing.  The  land  is  marshy  and  sterile,  the 
jababitafits  are  poor  and  squalid,  their  habitations  mean,  dirty,  and 
dUapidated,  and  the  native  productions  of  the  soil  are  few  and  on* 
attractive.  The  scenery  had  only  novelty  and  strangeness  to  recom- 
mend it;  bat  had  it  possessed  the  attractions  of  Arcadia,  they  would 
bare  been  polluted  by  miserable  objects  of  wretched  and  naked  men, 
tracking  oar  boats  and  toiling  often  through  a  deep  mire  under  a  burn- 
ing sun.  These  poor  ftJlows  were  attended  by  overseers,  who  kept 
them  to  their  work,  and  prevented  their  desertion,  hot  did  not,  as  far  as 
I  could  observe,  exert  their  aathority  with  cruelty.     Scarcely  had  our 

2es  become  in  some  degree  familiarized  with  theb  appearance,  when 
ey  were  offended  by  the  sight  of  a  dead  body  frightfully  swollen, 
lying  on  hts  back,  and  floating  down  the  river.  Our  boatmen  passed 
it  without  regard.  I  must  confess, *mat  in  turning  from  the  conteospla- 
tion  of  such  objects,  1  recovered  with  some  difficulty  that  state  of  mind 
which  was  necessary  to  an  unprejifdiced  examination  of  the  country 
through  which  1  was  passing.'— pp.  76,  76. 

The  feast  of  the  Yellow  Screen  at  Tien-sing  tended  to  augment 
rather  than  allay  the  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  felt  on  the 
first  landing  of  the  embassy.  That  curious  scene,  having  been  fully 
described  by  Mr.  Ellis,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  store 
of  ice,  which  the  party  was  able  to  procure  at  Tien-sing  for 
cooling  their  wine  and  fruit,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  pleasur- 
able object  that  presented  itself;'  and  it  is  admitted  that  ^no  people 
understand  better  the  refreshing  qualities  of  ice,  during  hot  weather, 
than  the  Chinese.'  Every  fruiterer  has  it  in  abundance,  and  every 
Cuioese  ahnost  was  seencarryine  it  about  in  his  hands. — The  thick- 
ness of  it,  Mr.  Abel  thinks,  '  sufficiently  testified  the  severity  of  the 
cold  which  must  prevail  in  these  parts  during  the  winter :' — it  rather 
testifies  the  knowledge  which  the  Chinese  possess  of  the  art  of 
making  and  filling  ice-houses,  and  of  ramming  down  and  breaking 
the  material  into  small  fragments,  so  as  to  form  one  solid  mass ;  the 
preservation  of  ice  having  no  reference  to  its  original  *  thickness.' 

Squalidness  and  filth  continued,  we  are  told,  to  be  the  leading 
characteristics  fVom  Tien-sing  to  Tong-cheu.  In  the  latter  city, 
*  mud  and  stench  predominated^  and  received  an  increase  of  of- 
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fenfiiTetieafl  (rwn  the  peculiar  odours  which  were  thrown  offby  Diime- 
roufl  cook-shops  that  lined  our  road,  aided  perhaps  hy  the  dead 
animals  too  closely  resembling  cats  and  dogs,  which  hung  in  their 
fix>nt.'  We  suspect  Mr.  Abel  to  be  possessed  of  peculiarly  delicate 
nerves ;— jEneas  Anderson  bestows  great  praise  on  the  savoury  re* 
lishes  which  he  used  to  procure  at  the  Chinese  cook  shopa ;  Sir 
George  Staunton  too,  if  we  mistake  not,  speaks  favourably  of 
Chinese  cookery.  Even  Van  Braam,  who  was  a  perfect  gomrmand, 
limiU  his  grievance  to  the  scanty  supply  of  his  table,  compluipiog 
of  quantity  rather  than  quality^  and  grumbling  that  they  gave  him 
only  the  bones  to  pick*  We  recollect  too  that  the  gentlemen  of 
Lord  Macartney ^8  embassy  were  particularly  struck  with  the  fine 
carcasses  of  broad-tailed  sheep,  that  hung  in  front  of  the  butchers^ 
shops  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca* 
pttal.  On  a  cluingi  tout  cela,  it  seems,  since  their  time,  for  the 
horses  were  as  ^  miserable  looking  animals'  as  the  supposed  '  dead 
dogs  and  cats.' 

*■  That  on  which  I  rode  was  about  thirteen  hands  and  a  half  bi^,  of 
a  bay  colour,  having  all  his  bony  points  extremely  pronunent.  Accus- 
tomed to  follow  en  train^  and  of  an  obstinate  temper,  he  would  seldom 
pass  any  of  his  kind;  and  always  chose  his  own  pace,  which  was  some- 
thing between  a  trot  and  an  amble.  His  equipment  perfectly  harmo- 
nized with  his  personal  propensiti^.  Two  pieces  of  board  forming  the 
saddle,  met  at  so  acute  an  angle,  that  his  bare  spine  would  have  afforded 
a  more  pleasant  support.  Behind  and  before  it  had  two  high  projec- 
tions, on  the  former  of  which  I  occasionally  sat,  to  relieve  myself  from 
the  effects  of  its  central  portion.  A  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  was  indeed 
thrown  over;  but  as  this  was  contlftually  slipping,  it  rathei*  increased 
than  remedied  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  bare  boards.  A  piece 
of  old  cord  formed  the  girt,  and  permitted  the  saddle  to  turn,  when  I 
endeavoured  to  mount.  The  stirrups  were  suspended  by  strings,  so. 
short,  that  they  scarcely  hung  beneath  the  animaPs  body,  occasioning 
some  danger  of  collision  between  my  knees  and  nose.  The  bridle  was 
of  no  better  materials,  and  had  a  bit  which  the  animal  totally  dis- 
regarded* A  piece  of  cord  attached  to  the  reins  served  as  a  whip.  Such 
an  outfit  would  not  have  excited  dissatisfaction,  had  it  been  similar  to 
that  of  equestrians  of  respectability  in  the  country;  but  I  did  ^ot 
witness  an  instance  of  the  poorest  Chinese  being  more  miserably 
mounted.  Remonstrance  Wiis  in  vain;  the  mandarins  insisted  that  no 
better  means  of  conveyance  were  to  be  obtained,  and  many  of  the  gentle- 
men preferred  any  other  mode  of  travelling  to  that  of  the  carts.* — p.  98. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  miseries  of  the  granite 
pavement  between  Tong-cheu  and  Pekin,  which  have  already  been 
described  with  such  feeling  and  eloquence  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  suffice  it 
to  sav,  that  whether  on  horseback,  or  foot,  or  in  a  covered  cart, 
(and  Mr.  Abel  tried  them  all  J  this  superb  causeway  is  equally  de- 
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DoUDced  as  execrable.  The  party  were  permitted,  howererf  toenJ5]r 
a  short  respite  from  the  excruciating  fati^es  of  a  Chinese  *  cart/ 
when  within  about  five  miles  of  the  capital,  in  a  sort  of  shed,  ia 
which  were  stowed  the  ambassador,  his  suite,  *  and  some  of  the 
horses.'  Here  they  remained  about  an  hour;  and  setting  forth 
agam  in  the  dark,  in4he  most  scrambling  manner  that  can  1^  imtp 
gined,  they  arrived  before  the  gates  of  Pekin  at  midnigfat—bot 
they  were  closed  against  them.  Chinese  curiosity  however  was 
fully  awake*  '  Thousands  of  people  crowded  the  road,  holding  up 
their  small  oval  lanterns  to  gam  a  view  of  the  procession.' 

The  pleasant  airing  whicn  their  conductors  gave  them  round 
the  walU  of  Pekin,  over  deep  miry  roads,  through  narrow  lanes  and 
along  the  brink  of  deep  ditches,  in  ^  a  procession'  which  terminated 
only  with  the  dawn,  formed  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  ex- 
traordinary farce  that  took  place  at  the  palaoe  of  Yuen-min-yuen, 
which  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  behind  the  scenes, 
baft  so  well  described.  The  room  into  which  the  representative  of 
the  king  of  England,  with  the  few  that  attended  him,  (for  the  Chi- 
nese contrived  to  drive  off  the  greater  part  of  his  suite,)  was  rudely 
thrust,  was  scarcely  twelve  feet  by  seven,  with  holes  on  every  side, 
furnished  with  shutters,  like  the  port-holes  of  a  ship,  and  a  sky-li^t 
of  tattered  paper: — in  short,  it  forcibly  brought  to  the  recollection 
of  the  few  who  were  crammed  into  it,  the  exclamation  of  Van 
Braam.  *Nous  voild  done,  a  .notre  arrivee  dans  la  celebre  resi- 
dence imperiale,  loges  dans  une  esp^ce  d'ecurie.' 

The  disgraceful  scene  that  followed  is  described  pretty  nearly  in 
the  same  terms  as  those  employed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  but  the  rudeness, 
it  aeems,  went  beyond  even  what  the  Commissioner  thought  proper 
to  state.  The  duke,  as  he  is  absurdly  styled,  *  caught  his  lordship 
by  the  arm,  beckoning  at  the  same  time  to  some  surrounding 
mandarins  to  assist  him.  They  obeyed  the  signal,  and  stepped 
forward ;  but  before  they  reached  the  ambassador,  we  started  up, 
(says  Mr.  Abef,)  and  advanced  towards  him,  when  in  the  act  of 
shaking  off  his  unmannerly  assailant.  This  sudden  movement 
stopped  the  duke,  and  alarmed  his  attendants ;  the  former  Quitted 
Eis  bold,  and  the  latter  fell  back,  with  countenances  full  ol  asto- 
nishment*' Lord  Amherst  behaved  with  that  dignified  composure, 
which  all  who  know  him  would  expect  on  so  trying  an  occasion^ 
and  cautioned  his  suite  on  no  account  to  use  their  weapons  in  resist* 
ing  the  violence  that  had  been  offered  to  him  and  that  might  again 
recur.  But  it  was  not  necessary.  They  were  speedily  removed  to  a 
residence  at  a  little  distance,  where  they  hoped  for  some  rest  after 
their  long  and  tiresome  journey;  but  in  this  also  they  were  disap-* 
pointed.  The  emperor  had  issued  his  mandate  for  their  immediate 
departure,  and  the  summons  was  as  speedily  brought  to  them  by 
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a  most  coDtequential  gentleman  who,  on  making  his  appearance, 
called  out  in  a  loud  Toice  and  imperative  gesture,  *  I  am  a  messen- 
ger from  ttie  Keurmun-te'tUnj  governor  of  the  nine  gates  of  Pekta, 
me  greatest  military  officer  of  the  empire ;  the  commander  of  a 
million  of  men  5  he  orders  the  ambassador  instantly  to  quit  the  limits 
of  his  command.*  All  was  now  bustle  an<>  confusion;  and  our 
jaded  countrymen  were  once  more  doomed[to  the  Chinese  cart  and 
the  causeway,  in  travelling  along  which,  says  Mr.  Abel,  *  we  felt 
the  «ensation  of  continual  dislocation  and  replacement  in  every 
joint  of  our  bodies.* 

Mr.  Abel  of  course  is  unable  to  give  any  account  of  Pekin,  hav- 
ing only  surrounded  its  walls  twice  by  night ;  but  he  says  ^  we 
stepped  from  our  carts  to  steal  a  piece  of  its  walls,  and  bad  just 
time  to  observe  that  they  were  built  of  a  tun^dried  brick  of  a  blue 
colour,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  blocks  of  granite/  This  is  a 
mistake;  the  walls  of  Pekin  are  built  of  a  remarkably  hard  and  welt- 
burnt  brick,  laid  in  so  skilful  and  workmanlike  a  manner  af  not  to 
be  excelled  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  bricks  and  tiles  of 
China,  like  all  their  earthenware,  are  of  very  superior  quality,  and 
bmut  with  ereat  care  in  close  ovens  or  furnaces,  heated  with  wood 
or  culm*  We  know  from  a  gentleman  in  Lord  Macartney's  embas^ 
ty,  who  particularly  examined  the  walls  of  Pekin,  that  the  bricks 
of  which  they  are  constructed  had  a  close  compact  surface  capable 
of  taking  a  polish ;  they  were  of  a  dull  leaden  bluish  colour,  and 
each  contained  about  thrice  as  much  matter  as  one  of  the  standard 
size  of  England;  and  it  is  observed  by  Lord  Macartney,  that  the 
only  piece  of  brick-work  worthy  of  being  compared  widi  that  of 
the  garden  walls  at  Yuen-min-yuen,  is  that  of  the  house  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  soat£-west  corner  of  Hanover-square — which 
ia  unquestionably  unrivalled  in  London. 

The  gentlemen  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  encountered  few 
or  no  beggars  in  the  whole  of  their  route  through  China.  Those 
of  Lord  Amherst's  were  beset  with  them.  The  opposite  characters 
of  the  two  emperors  Kien-lung  and  Kia-King,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Abel,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  affording  sufficient  grounds  to 
account  for  this  difference.  Lord  Macartney's  retinue  confined 
themselves  to  the  direct  route,  and  were  attended  with  more  pomp 
and  parade  of  civil  and  military  mandarins,  with  their  lictors  and 


tances  from  the  hne  of  their  route. 

The  country  howeveris  certainl;^ notso  tranquil  and  well  govern- 
ed 96  in  the  time  ofKien-lun^.  Kia-king,  it  appears,  is  a  weak  and 
capricious  ruler,  little  acquamted  with  the  affairs  of  government,  or 
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tfae  condition  of  bis  people.  Mr*  Abel  may  be  penoitted  to  speak 
contempmottsly  of  bun  after  tbe  rude  treatment  experienced  at  his 
court ;  but  the  character  which  we  have  received  of  him  from  a 
resident  in  tbe  capital  folly  justifies  all  that  be  has  said.  He  is,  in 
fact)  yain,  efieminate,  and  licentious — giving  himself  up  to  every 
species  of  sensuality — governed  by  favourites  one  dav,  whom,  with* 
out  reason,  he  disgraces  the  next.  Songy  bis  chief  minister  and 
bottle  companion,  (for  among  his  other  vices  he  reckons  that  of 
drunkenness,)  being  asked  respecting  a  jpurney  into  Tartary,  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  it,  hinting  that,  as  happened  a  few 
years  before,  the  season  of  his  absence  might  again  oe  the  season 
of  revolt.  This  displeased  the  rcnrai  ear,  and  availing  himself  of  an 
edict  published  by  Kien-lung,  irfuch  declared  any  minister  guilty 
of  faieh  treason,  who  should  attempt  to  dissuade  his  descendants  on 
tbe  throne  from  visiting  the  tombs.of  his  ancestors  in  Tartary,  Kta- 
king  decreed  Song  to  nave  merited  death :  in  consideration,  how- 
ever,  of  the  advice  having  been  solicited  by  himself^  be  contented 
himself  with  str^ing  him  of  his  honours  and  banishing  him  to  Ely 
in  Tartary— ^i^hitner  his  son,  as  a  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  was 
permitted  t#  accompany  him. 

We  regret,  on  many  accounts,  the  illness  of  Mr.  Abel :  the  little 
whickbe  saw  of  the  peasantry  of  China,  in  his  botanical  excursions, 
is  exceedingly  favourable  to  their  character,  and  we  shouM  have 
been  glad  m  a  fuller  description  of  this  most  important  class  of 
people  from  bis  hands. 

«  They  afforded/  he  tells  us,  *  a  pleasing  contrast  in  their  simple 
manners  and  civil  treatment  of  strangers,  to  the  cunning  designs  of  the 
salesmen  of  Tung-Chow,  and  the  brutal  importunity  of  the  courtiers  of 
YneB-mii^;-yuea.  When  they  have  accompanied  me  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  far  in  advsviee  of  my  boat,  and  have  beheld  me  overcome  by 
iatigue  and  heat,  they  have  always  appeared  anxious  to  relieve  my  dis- 
tress. One  has  hastened  to  the  nearest  house  for  a  seat,  another  has 
brought  me  water,  and  a  third  has  held  an  umbrella  over  my  head  to  de- 
fend me  from  the  son,  whilst  their  companions  have  at  some  distance 
formed  a  circle  around  me.  We  were  to  these  people  as  tbe  inhabitants 
of  another  world.  Our  features,  dress,  and  habits  were  so  opposed  to 
theirs,  as  to  induce  them  to  infer  that  our  country,  in  all  its  natural  cha- 
racters, mast  equally  differ  from  their  own.  '^  Have  you  a  moon,  and 
rain,  and  rivers  in  your  country  ?''  were  their  occasional  questions. 
Comprehendiiw  no  other  rational  object  for  the  collecting  of  plants 
than  their  usend  qualities,  and  seeing  me  gather  all  indiscriminately, 
they  at  once  supposed  that  I  sought  them  merely  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
and  laogfaed  heartily  at  my  eagerness  to  obtain  them.  They  pitied  my 
ignorance,  and  endeavoured  to  teach  me  their  relative  worth,  and  were 
anxisQs  for  me  to  leun  the  important  truth;  that  from  one  seed  many 
might  be  obtained.    A  young  man  having  shaken  some  ripe  seeds  from 
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the  capsules  of  the  Sesamum  and  the  Sida,  described  to  me,  Wftb^mucb 
mhiuteiiess,  that  if  I  took  them  to  my  own  country,  and  pot  them  into 
the  ground,  they  would  produce  many  plants,  and  I  might  thus  in  time 
obtain  the  blessing  of  good  rope  and  oil.' — ^pp.  130,  131. 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  we  have  yet  obtained  a  true 
and  impartial  portrait  of  the  Chinese.  Indeed  we  are  almost  sure 
that  we  have  not.  We  want  to  know  something  more  of  their 
domestic  habits*  In  the  few  novels  and  dramas  which  have  reached 
us,  we  find  nothing  of  that  dull  uniformity  in  private  life,  which 
the  books  written  by  Europeans  have  been  pleased  to  attribute  to 
them  ;  but,  oh  the  contrary,  we  meet  with  great  variety  of  charac- 
ter, of  dispositions  strongly  marked,  and  of  eccentricities  and  whims 
is  much  out  of  the  way,  and  incidents  as  oddly  diversified,  as  among 
ourselves,  and  which  could  not  have  b^en  imagined  if  they  had  not 
existed  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  populous  empires  oq 
the  face  of  the  earth,  where  literature  has  always  been  respected, 
and  where,  at  a  very  early  period,  an  exalted  system  of  ethics  was 

Eromulgated,  the  national  character  would  be  tound,  in  real  life,  to 
ave  its  bright  as  well  as  its  dark  side ;  and  the  only  question  is 
which  of  the  two  occupies  the  larger  surface  of  the  picture.  We 
should  always  remember  that  we  view  the  Chinese  characttr  only 
as  drawn  by  foreigners,  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  governtoent, 
have  at  all  times  l^en  the  objects  of  suspicion,  and  who  hold  a  very 
limited  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Mr.  Abel  echoesiheoldand 
oft  repeated  charge  against  them  of  knavery ;  in  support  of  which 
he  quotes  the  inference  of  Pauw,  that  the  shop-keepers  would  never 
have  thought  of  writing  on  their  sign-boards,  *  No  cheating  here,^ 
if  they  had  not  predetermined  to  cheat  all  the  world.  But  if  this 
inscription  *  Poo  kan^  be  common,  as  Du  HaJde  says  it  is,  it  can 
produce  no  effect,  one  way  or  the  other,  among  themselves;  and 
It  could  not  be  intended  to  cheat  foreigners,  because  foreigners  are 
not  allowed  to  domiciliate  thetnselves  in  China,  nor  even,  except  on 
special  occasions,  to  enter  its  territory.  ^  Poo  hau,'  therefore,  ia 
quite  as  harmless  as  the  word  ^  genuine,'  the  abuse  of  which  is  so 
common  on  our  sign-boards,  that  a  Chinese  would  be  justified  in  re- 
torting the  observation  of  M.  Pauw,  and  telling  his  countrymen  tbdX 
the  English  shopkeepers  would  never  have  thought  of  writittg 
.  ^  genuine'  on  every  sign,  if  they  were  not  convinced  that  all  their 
articles  were  *  spurious.^ 

On  the  subject  of  infanticide,  and  the  apparent  indifference  to 
human  life,  with  which  the  Chinese  have  been  charged,  we  did  not 
look  for  much  information  from  Mr.  Abel.  The  little  he  pro- 
cured, however,  is  against  the  supposed  practice  being  general  ^ 
commoA. 
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^  Rcspeclii^  tke  TaUd^  of  those  geoeral  chargei  of  infaamanity 
brought  agaiMl  the  whole  Chinese  people,  and  founded  on  their  reputed 
practice  of  io&nticide,  and  their  apathj  in  withholding  assistance  to 
their  coontryoien  when  in  danger,  my  information  is  chiefly  of  a  nega* 
tive  kind.  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  in  our  almost  linear  progress 
through  the  empire,  we  were  not  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  suflkient 
number  of  fiicts  for  estimating  the  different  degrees  of  credibilitT  at- 
tached to  the  statements,  according  as  little  on  the  sub|ect  of  infiinticide 
as  on  that  of  population,  respecting  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  ev- 
posure  of  childreo  in  China.' 

That  the  practice  exists,  admits  not  of  a  shadow  of  doubt;  to 
what  extent  it  exists  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  known.  The  little  value 
that  attaches  to  females  throughout  the  East,  leads  too  frequently, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  to  their  exposiire.  In  all  those  nations  the  parent 
seems  to  be  armed  with  uncontrolled  authority  over  his  children, 
even  to  the  taking  away  of  life.  Tiie  Chinese  laws,  in  particular 
instances,  appear  to  admit  this ;  but  the  Chinese  people  deny  the 
practice.  That  it  is  but  too  common,  however,  at  least  among  the 
lower  classes,  may  be  inferred  from  the  remonstrance  of  a  magis- 
trate of  Ki&ng-nan,  published  in  the  Pekin  Gazette,  prayine  the 
Emperor,  that  the  selling  atxl  putting  away  of  wives,  and  the 
drowning  of  female  infants  might  be  prohibited :— on  which  Kia- 
King  very  shrewdly  observes,  that  ^  the  existence  of  nuile  and  fe- 
male is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  human  species ;'  and 
concludes,  doublingly,  that  *  if  it  be  true  that  a  common  practice 
exists  among  poor  mmiiies  of  drowning  their  female  infants,  it  is  a 
very  shocking  and  wicked  thing,  and  should  be  put  a  stop  to  by 
admonitory  and  prohibitory  edicts.' 

There  is  certainly  something  in  all  this,  not  extremely  favourable 
to  the  Chinese,  and  yet  they  should  not  be  too  generally  condemned. 
Unfeeling  and  unamiable  as  their  character  nas  been  represented 
by  all  the  visiters  of  Canton,  from  Lord  Anson  to  the  present 
writer,  there  are  traits  of  excellence  to  be  found  in  it.  ^  It  is  but 
common  justice  to  allow  them  credit  for  instances  of  individual  |;e- 
neroBity  and  humanity  as  a  set-off  against  the  knavery  and  bruulity, 
of  which  ihey  iiave  been  so  unceremoniously  and  so  universally  ac- 
cusedi  Mr.  M*Leod  gave  us  an  injtance  of  a  Chinese  wanting 
neither  feeling  nor  gratitude ;  and  we  took  occasion  to  supply  a  stiU 
stronger  one.  Captain  Ross,  the  commander  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's ship  the  Discovery,  has  enabled  us,  from  his  own  experi- 
eoce,  to  furnish  a  third.  While  surveying  those  dangerous  rocks, 
€ralkd  the  Paracells,  offthecoadt  of  Cochin-china,  he  perceived  the 
wreck  of  a  large  Chinese  junk,  and,  on  approaching  nearer,  ob- 
serred  oo  a  barren  rock,  not  exceeding  nfty  fethcnms  in  len^h, 
a    groape  of  people  amounting  nearly  to  a  thousand,  who  had 
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escaped  the  wreck  only  to  perish  by  (amine.  With  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty they  were  taken,  by  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  from  this  deso- 
late spot,  on  which  they  had  already  remained  four  days ;  and  all 
landed  safe  on  the  ooposite  coast  of  Cochin-china. 

Some  time  after  tnis,  when  Captain  Ross  was  surveying  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  China,  near  the  strait  of  Formosa,  he  landed 
at  a  small  town  not  far  from  Aimoy;  on  passing  through  one  of  the 
streets,  he  was  noticed  by  a  young  man,  who  ran  up  to  him,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  eagerly  embraced  his  legs :  it  appeared 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  released  from  their  despe- 
rate situation  on  the  rock  of  the  Paracells.  He  made  known  bis 
liberator  to  his  towns-people,  who  immediately  crowded  round  the 
Captain,  loading^  him  with  blessings  on  every  side ;  and  nothing 
that  the  place  afforded  was  considered  as  too  good  for  him. 

One  more,  and  we  have  done.  Con-se-qua^  one  of  tbe  Hong 
merchants  of  Canton,  who  is  still  living,  had  large  concerns  with 
the  Americans.  The  master  of  a  ship  belonging  to  that  natiott,  on 
pretence  of  inability,  had  refused  to  settle  the  balance  of  his  ac- 
count with  him,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  river.  Con-se-qua 
complained  of  this  conduct  in  the  presence  of  a  Mr*  Robinson, 
chief  mate  of  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  who,  know- 
ing that  the  American  captain  had  am^le  means  to  settle  his  ba- 
lance, undertook  to  procure  it  for  the  Hong  merchant.  Be  ac- 
cordingly remonstrated  with  the  American,  slating  the  bad  im- 
pression which  such  dishonourable  conduct  must  leave  on  tbe  minds 
of  the  Chinese,  and  that,  for  the  credit  of  his  country,  he  ought  to 
settle  his  accounts  before  his  departure — in  short,  the  account  was 
settled.  Con-se-qua  strongly  expressed  his  feelings  of  gratitude, 
and  told  Mr.  Robinson  that  in  future  he  would  take  his  bvestoieDt 
o£f  his  hands  whatever  it  might  be,  at  a  certain  profit,  regardless 
of  the  market  beipg  overstocked.  This  went  on  for  a  few  years, 
when  one  day  Con-se-qua  thus  addressed  Mr.  Robinson — Mr.  Ro- 
binson, you  come  here  one,  two,  three  year,  and  all  year  chief  malt 
—-why  you  no  come  captain?  Mr.  Robinson  informed  him  that  be 
bad  not  sufficient  money  to  purchase  the  investment.  What  nooney 
you  want?  asked  Con-se-qua.  No  less,  answered  Robinson,  than 
eight  thousand  pounds.  Nothing  more  wa^  siaid  at  the  time ;  bat, 
just  as  the  ships  were  about  to  sail,  Con-se-qua  put  into  the  bands 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  an  order  on  the  house  of  Baring  and  Co«  (with 
whom  he  was  connected)  to  advance  on  his  account  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  pounds,  saying,  Now  you  eome  captain^  and  when  you 
rich  you  jpay  me.  Poor  Robinson  however  did  not  live  to  avail 
himself  of  this  noble  act  of  ^enerositv. 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  while  professing  to  give  an  impartial 
view  of  this  people,  that  in  the  unbounded  respect  and  veneration  of 
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cUldren  for  their  parents,  tnd  the  sobriety  which  prevails  generallr 
among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  thev  probably  eicel  all 
other  nations.  But  a  Chinese  is  not  only  of  sober  bat  of  industrious 
habits ;  he  is  also  naturally  dexterous  and  ingenious,  and  whatever 
he  undertakes  he  performs  with  neatness  and  propriety.  Hie  fa- 
culties of  his  mind  are  clear  and  acute ;  his  perceptions  quick,  snd 
would  be  comprehensive  if  called  into  action ;  but  the  system  of 
his  education  and  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which  he  lives, 
constitute  him  too  much  of  a  machine,  whose  motions  are  regulated 
by  certain  invariable  rules.  So  singularly  uniform  mdeed  are  the 
features,  the  a'ppearance,  and  the  public  manners  of  this  people, 
that  it  was  welt  observed  by  one  ot  the  missionaries,  *  Parcourez 
Pemptre  de  la  Cbine ;  tout  vous  semblera  fondi  dans  le  mdme 
creuset>  et  fa<^nn6  par  le  mSme  moule.' 

To  this  sameness,  arising  from  legislative  interference  in  all  that 
concerns  a  man^s  conduct  m  life,  it  is  owing  that,  while  in  most 
parts  of  the  western. world  the  human  Acuities  have  been  either  in  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement  or  deterioration,  most  of  the 
Oriental  nations  have  remained  very  neariy  stationary.  Time  would 
seem  to  have  stood  still  with  the  Chinese.  We  find  them  neither 
improved  in  learning  nor  in  morals,  nor  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation,  nor  one  whit  more  enlightened  in  religion  or 
in  the  sciences,  than  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  cut 
of  their  robes,  thaplan  of  their  houses,  the  form  of  tMir  furniture, 
have  not  changed  in  all  that  time,  so  much  are  they  under  the  do- 
minion of  ancient  custom — and  while  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  globe  has  been  agitated  by  the  capricious  tvranny  of  fashion, 
they  have  had  the  advantage  (if  advantage  it  be)  of  reposing  in 
peace  under  that  al<K)e. 

But  as  human  nature  is  every  where  pretty  much  the  same,  China 
would  appear  to  have  its  male  and  female  eleganih  as  well  as  other 
countries.  In  a  Chinese  novel  called  Htrng-havhAhmg^  or,  The 
Red  Chambtr  Dreams^  part  of  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  whom  We  have  nad  freauent  occasions  to  speak  fevourably, 
two  characters  are  tnti'oduced,  wnose  cosiume  may  be  amusing  to  the 
belies  and'beaux  of  Great  Britain.  The  dress  of  the  lady,  who  is 
cknominated  a  La-'tzi — (something  sharp  or  pungent)— is  thus  de- 
scribed ;  ^  On  her  bead  her  knot  of  hair  was  adorned  with  gold  and 
silk  and  eight  precious  stones  pendent.  It  was  Hastened  with  a  pin  of 
pearis  dropping  from  five  litde  eairles.  An  ornament  of  virgin  gold, 
ei^vened  with  inseets,  embraced  her  neck.  Around  her  waist  was 
an  upper  dress  of  deep  red-colcmred  silk,  on  which  were  em- 
broidered in  hundred  golden  butterflies,  fluttering  among  flowers. 
Over  this  was  a  narrow  sarment  made  of  the  skins  of  stone-blue 
mice,  and  silk  of  five  diolreat  colours.     Below  all,  was  a  petticoat 
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of  fordgn  crape  of  a  green  coloar,  sprinkled  with  flowere.  9bc 
had  a  pair  of  most  bewitching  three-cornered  eyes,  and  two  eye- 
brows curved  like  the  youne  willow  leaves  ;  her  person  was  slender, 
light,  and  airy.  The  gentleman  was  also  covered  with  butterflies 
fluttering  among  flowers  of  gold :  his  beautiful  nose  was  full  and 
round,  like  the  gall-bladder  of  a  quadruped ;  and  he  had  a  face  like 
the  moon  in  the  midst  of  autumn — covered  with  white  paint,  and 
lips  tinged  with  vermilion.  From  his  head  to  the  end  of  his  tail, 
which  dangled  to  the  ankles,  hung  four  strings  of  precious  stones 
set  in  gold.  j|His  upper  tunic  was  pink  spangled  with  flowers,  his 
trowsers  ana  stockings  were  embroiderea,  and  his  shoes  were  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  with  thick  white  soles.  This  irresistible  youth  is 
said  to  have  ^  ten  thousand  thoughts  of  love  collected  in  the  corner 
of  his  eye.' 

Mr.  Abel  (to  whom  we  now  return)  had  scarcely  left  Tien-sing 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  brain  fever,  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed  for  several  weeks.  He  had  the  misfortune  therefore  of  missing 
the  best  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  journey,  especially  that 
which  led  up  the  great  river  Yang-Tse-Kiang  past  the  ancient  capi- 
tal Nan-King  and  its  celebrated  procelain  Paeoda,  the  appearance 
of  which,  though  none  of  the  party  approached  within  two  miles 
of  it,  accordeJ,  Mr.  Abel  was  told,  *  witn  the  description  given  of  it 
bjT  diflerent  writers.'  The  catholic  missionaries  all  speak  with  ad- 
fniratioD  of  this  edifice ;  but  none  that  we  know  of,  except  Pire  le 
Compte,  has  described  it ;  and. his  account  of  it  is,  like  every  thing 
else  in  his  book,  loose  and  vague,  and  little  to  be  relied  on.  The 
following  curious  description  of  the  Temple  of  Boudh,  for  such 
this  celebrated  Pagoda  is,  was  purchased  in  the  city  of  Nan-King, 
on  the  return  of  the  embassy  :  it  is  perhaps  the  first  authentic  ac- 
count of  it  which  has  reached  Europe,  and  we  think  our  readers  wiU 
be  gratified  with  a  verbal  translation  of  the  original,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  George  Staunton.  Lord  Am- 
herst is  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  model  of  this  extraordinary  build- 
ing, which,  Du  Halde  says>  *  is  certainly  the  most  solid,  remark- 
able, and  magnificent  stucture  in  the  eastern  world.'  He  shoukl 
have  confined  the  remark  to  China,  and,  made  an  exception  of  the 
'  Great  Wall.' 

*  The  Dwelling  of  Security,  Tranquillity,  and  Peace. 

*  The  representation  of  the  precious  glazed  Tower  of  the  Tenq;^  of 
Gratitude,  in  the  province  of  Kiasg-Nan. 

*  This  work  was  commenced  at  noon,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
fixth  moon  9f  the  tQnth  year  of  the  Emperor  Yong  Lo,*  of  the  dyxutsi^ 
of  Ming«  and  was  completed  on  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  feoon  of  Uie 

*  1413  ofUie  Christian  era.  • 
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ratfc  year  erf' die  Enperor  Siaen  T^,  of  the  same  djnatty^  being,  alto- 
gether,  a  period  of  nineteen  jean  in  building. 

'  The  turn  of  money  exjpended,  in  completing  the  precioas  glazed 
tower,  wa«  two  millions  four  hundred  and  ei|^ty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-four  ounces  of  siWer.  In  the  construction  of  the 
ornamental  globe  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  roof  of  the  tower,  forty-eight 
kin*  in  weight  of  gold  (siity-four  pounds,)  and  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred kin  in  weight  of  copper  were  consumed.  I'he  circumference  of 
this  globe  is  thirtv-six  che,t  or  forty-two  feet.  Each  round  or  story  is 
ei^teen  che  high.  In  that  part  of  the  tower  called  the  Qtiang,  were 
eonsumed  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  kin  weight  of  brass. 
The  iron  hoops  or  rings,  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  roof,  are  nine  in  nora* 
ber,  and  sixty-three  che,  each,  in  circumference.  The  smaller  hoops 
are  twenty-four  che  in  circumference — and  their  total  weight  is  three 
thousand  six  hundred  kin.| 

*  On  different  parts  of  the  tower  are  suspended  eighty-one  iron  bells, 
each  bell  weighing  twelve  kin  or  sixteen  pounds.  1  here  are  also  nine 
iron  chains,  each  of  which  weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty  kin,  and  is  eighty 
che  long.  The  copper  pan  with  two  mouths  to  it,  on  the  roof,  is  esti- 
mated to  weigh  nine  hundred  kin,  and  is  sixty  che  in  circumference. 
There  is  also  a  celestial  plate  on  the  top,  weighing  four  hundred  and 
sixty  kin,  and  twenty  che  in  circumference.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  are  preserved  the  following  articles : — Of  night-illuminating 
pearls,  one  string ;  of  water-repelling  pearls,  one  string  ;  of  fire-repel- 
ling pearls,  one  string ;  of  dust-repelling  pearls,  one  string  ;  and  over 
all  these  is  a  string  of  the  relics  of  Foe.  Also  an  ingot  of  solid  gold 
weighing  forty  leang  Tounces),  and  one  hundred  kin  weight  of  tea— of 
ailYer  one  thousand  leang  weight— of  the  bright  huing,  two  pieces, 
weighing  one  hundred  kin— of  precious  stones,onestring— of  the  ever- 
lasting fdiysic-money,  one  thousand  strings — of  yellow  satin,  two  pieces 
—of  the  book  hidden  in  the  earth,  one  copy->of  the  book  of  Omito 
Foe,  one  copy — of  the  book  of  She  Kia  Foe,  one  copy — of  the  book  of 
Tflie  Yin  Foe,  one  copy,  all  wrapped  up  together,  and  preserved  in  the 
tem^e. 

'  The  tower  has  eight  sides  or  faces,  and  its  circumference  b  t)FO 
bondred  and  forty  che.  The  nine  stories,  taken  together  are  tw^  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  che  high.  From  the  highest  ^p^  to  the 
extreme  point  of  the  pinnacle  of  the  roof,  are  one  hundr^^^d  twenty 
che.  The  lamps  within  the  tower  are  seven-times-sey^<^n  number,  in 

*  A  kio  h  one  pooDd  and  one-third.  ^^ 

t  A  dM  is  about  (burteen  iscbes.  ^ 

%  TUt  pMt  is  obseore,  end  will  be  better  oudeiik*^  from  Le  Compte'i  dewription, 
iMpetlbct  at  it  it.  '  The  top  of  the  edifice  it  np^^  l^sst  beaotifal  part  of  the  tower ; 
Hit  a  natty  pHlar,  that  ttaodt  upon  the  flofM^of  the  eighth  ttovy,  and  reachet  more 
tkn  thirty  feet  above  the  roof;  it  teemsl'oe  wrapt  in  a  large  iron  hoop,  of  the  tame 
lieishtt  in  the  form  of  a  tcrew  or  tpiff  wne,  eitending  teveral  feet  from  the  pillar,  to 
«■  to  appear  like  a  hollow  cone,  twfjpettded  in  the  airi  with  tpacei  to  let  in  light.  On 
tiie  top  of  thit  pillar  itpteoed  agolden  ball,  of  extraordinary  magnitode.*  Eitraordina- 
wj  iaoeed !  lor,  if  the  Chiaete  account  it  to  be  believed,  itt  dimentiont  are  more  than 
^wiee,  and,  of  eoorte,  iU  magnitude  more  than  four  (imes  that  of  the  ball  of  St.  Paul's 
caCfcedraL  It  wouU  teem  to  be  of  copper,  and  plaied  with  gold.— £d. 
VOL.  ZXI*   NO.  XLI. — Q.  R.  1 1 
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idl  fortj*iiifie  tamp-dishes,  and  on  the  outside,  there  are  due  fainidred 
and  tweoty-eight  lamp^dishes.  £ach  night  they  are  supplied  with  fiflj 
kki  weight  of  oiK  Their  splendoqr  penetrates  upwards  to  the  33d 
heavens—midway,  they  shed  a  lustre  over  the  people,  the  good  and  the 
bad  together.— -downwards,  they  ilhiminate  the  earth  as  fat*  as  the  citj 
of  Tse  Kee  Hien  in  the  province  of  Che-Kiang 

*  The  official  title  of  the  head  priest  of  the  temple  is  Chao  Sten.— 
His  disciples  are  called  Yue.  The  total  numher  of  priests  on  the  eata* 
Uiahment  is  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  The  family  name  of  the  bead 
nasoB  of  the  building  was  Yao,  his  personal  nameSieu,  and  his  naitv« 
town  Tting  Kiang  Foo.  The  family  name  of  the  head  carpenter  was 
Boo,  his  personal  name  Chung,  and  bis  native  province  Kiang  See. 

'  The  extent  of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  temple  is  seven  hundred 
4nd  seventy  men,*  and  eight-tenths. — To  the  southward,  towards  Chin 
Van  San,  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-si^K  meu. — Eastward  to  the 
boundaryofChinSienSeng,  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  meu,  and 
eight-tenths. — In  the  centre  is  the  ground  of  Hoo  Kin  Te.— Westward^ 
as  far  as  the  land  of  She  Hou  Hoa,  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  Often. 
<«»And  northward,  to  the  land  of  Lieu  Sien  Song,  are  one  hundred  and 
eighty  meu. 

*  Viewing,  therefore,  this  Tiistory  of  the  Glazed  Tower,  may  it  not 
be  considered  as  the  work  of  a  Divinity  ?  Who  shall  perform  the  like! 

*  Lately,  on  the  fifleeoth  day  of  the  fiAh  moon  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Kia-King.  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  god  of  thunder,  in  his  pursuit  of 
m  monstrous  dragon, t  followed  it  into  this  temple,  struck  three  of  the 
ddes  of  the  falmc,*and  materially  damaged  the  ninth  story;  but  the 
strength  «id  m^esty  of  the  god  of  the  temple  are  most  potent,  and  the 
laws  of  Foe  are  not  subject  to  change  : — the  tower,  by  his  infiuence, 
was  therefore  saved  from  entire  destruction.  The  viceroy  and  the  fbo- 
3ren  reported  the  circumstance  to  his  imperial  majesty ;  and  on  the 
«iith  day  of  the  second  moon  of  the  jseventh  year,  the  restoration  of  the 
tAamaged  parts  was  commenced  ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  fifth 
moon  the  repairs  were  completed. 

*  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  sixth  moon  of  the  twelfth  year  of 
^  present  majesty,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  sudden  there  fell  a 
bea>y  shower  of  rain,  and  the  god  of  thunder  again  rushed  forth  ia 
front  of  *he  tower  ;  and  penetrating  the  roof,  pursued  the  great  dragon 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  glazed  porcelain  tiles  of  the  sixth 
vtory  were  rntu^d  damaged,  and,  where  the  god  of  thunder  issued  oat 
«t  the  great  gate,  «^veral  of  the  boards  taken  from  the  wood  of  the 
beayenlv  flower-tree  ^ere  broken :— Thus  the  god  of  the  thunder^ 
having  finally  driven  away  the  monstroua  dragon,  returned  to  bis  place 
in  the  Heavens. 

*  The  priests  of  the  temple  rep«>ned  the  event  to  the  local  authorities, 
wd  the  officer  Hen,  submitted  the  r^^port  to  his  imperial  majesty,  and 
^waited  the  issue  of  the  sums  required  to  defray  the  charge  of  the 

^  A  meu  is  somewhat  less  than  ao  Eoglisb  acre. 

t  By  (be personification  of  tlie  dragon  the  forked  Hgbtning  would  iscn  tn  bn  ruprr 
Hated;  and  that  of  the  DtHy  aader  the  aoond  of  tb%  thon<&r. 
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repairs.    Tli€  gates  of  the  tower  hafe  been  cloted  for  a  year,  wldb 
the  interior  has  been  repairing. 

DeoT  not  the  pretence  of  a  God-— a  God  there  is  ; 

He  sounds  his  dread  thunder,  and  all  the  world  tremblet.' 

Mr.  Abel  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  numt* 
rons  examples  of  that  system  ol  terrace  cultivation  for  which  China 
has  been  so  htghlj  extolled.  *  Like  one  ol'  the  missionaries,'  ha 
says,  ^  1  had  imagined  China  to  be  an  immense  earden,  cultivated 
Isrilh  infinite  care,  and  receiving  its  chief  embellishments  from 
mountains  cut  into  terraces,  productive  in  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
food  ;  and,  like  him,  i  was  disappointed  in  finding  them  very  fre* 
quently  barren  of  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  base  to  tha 
summit.'  His  own  experience,  he  tells  us.  agrees  with  that  of  Mr* 
Barrow,  who  has  observed,  that  in  the  wholt*  route  from  Pekin  to 
Canton,  terrace  cultivation  occurred  on  so  small  a  scale  as  hardly 
to  deserve  notice.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  venerable  Abb6  Gro* 
eier,  who  is  about  to  bring  out  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  ^  Genei^l 
History  of  China,'  will  have  corrected  the  exaggerated  state* 
meotfl  of  the  Catholic  Missionaries  on  this  as  well  ab  on  most  other 
subiects  connected  with  that  country. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  Canton,  they  soon  discoveraA 
that  all  ttie  transactions  of  the  Pei-ho  and  the  court  of  Yuen- 
Ibing-yuen  had  preceded  them  :  that  instructions  had  reached  the 
Viceroy  respecting  the  entertainment  of  the  ambassador,  the  lecturo 
he  was  to  read  to  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  finally  to 
dismiss  him.  The  ceremony  of  delivering  the  Emperor's  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  or  rather,  to  the  King  of  England,  for  the  CW- 
Bese  understand  not  what  a  regent  U^  ^  was  more  imposing  (Mr» 
Abel  assures  us)  on  the  part  of  the  Etiglish  than  of  the  Chinese  :'  it 
ira9  '  chiefly  interesting  to  us  (he  adds)  as  affording  the  spectado 
of  a  petty  tyrant  shrinkmg  under  the  calm  dignity  of  an  English  no* 
bleman  ;' — '  the  viceroy,  whose  lowering  brow  and  gloomy  visftge 
•troiigly  expressed  his  character  of  cunnmg,  and  bis  Helm^^  ofmor- 
tified  pride,  and  who  had  endeavoured,  on  firstjn^eting^  his  excel* 
Jency,  to  assume  an  overbearing  port,  gre^p  pale,  aad  his  eye  sunk 
umier  the  stern  and  steady  gaze  of  Abe  English  ambassador.'  We 
did  not  think  tliat  Lord  Amb^^^t  could  assume  so  formidable*  a 
look — at  all  events,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  pretence  of 
Captain  Maxwell,  and  the  recollection  of  the  guns  of  the  Alceate 
in  passing  the  Bocca  Tigris,  wer^  not  without  their  due  share  in 
*  blanking  the  once  bold  visage'  of  the  viceroy; 

Mr.  Abel  tells  us  that  *  the  contents  of  the  Emperor's  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent  formed  a  subject  of  much  speculation  with  the 
embassy ;'  and  that  ^  there  was  every  reason  to  expect,  judging  from 
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the  impeml  edicts  which  had  transpired,  that  it  would  give  a  very 
false  and  distorted  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  embassj/ 
This  document  had  also  preceded  the  ambassador,  and  was  cir-> 
culated  among  the  missionaries  at  Macao ; — so  little  difficulty  do 
they  find  in  maintaining  a  rapid  communication  between  the  two 
extremities  of  this  vast  empire,  notwithstanding  their  complaints  of 
the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  the  Chinese !  Of  this  precious  epistle 
we  are  happily  enabled  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  copy — with 
some  loss,  we  fear,  to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  since  it  has  only 
reached  us  through  the  medium  of  an  Italian  translation. 

<  The  Supreme  Sovereign  of  the  earth,  who  has  received  it  from 
heaven  and  revolving  time,  issues  this  imperial  mandate  to  the  King  of 
England,  with  the  purport  of  which  let  him  be  most  fully  acquainted. 

*  Tour  country,  O  King,  is  situated  at  an  immense  distance  beyond  a 
vast  ocean,  yet  you  send  to  me,  in  the  sincerity  of  your  heart,  an  offer- 
ing of  devotedness,  and  turn  with  a  zealous  affection  to  the  transforming 
influences  which  emanate  from  the  middle  ki^igdom  (China). 

'  On  a  former  occasion,  in  the  fifly-eigbth  year  of  Kien-lung,  at  a  ttne 
when  the  reign  of  the  exalted,  the  honourable  and  the  immaculate 
emperor  was  approaching  towards  its  dose,  you  sent  an  ambassador 
across  the  seas  to  the  residence. 

f  At  the  same  time,  your  ambassador,  in  approaching  the  tl^one  with 
veneration  and  respect,  performed  the  accustomed  ceremony  without 
e:i(ceeding  or  falling  short  of  what  is  required;  and  duly  observed  afl 
the  forms  with  proper  decorum;  and  was  then  enabled  to  look  up,  and 
to  receive  the  favour  and  affection  of  the  Son  of  Heaven;  to  see  his  ma- 
jesty's celestial  face;  to  be  entertained  at  a  grand  banquet;  andtohav* 
numerous  and  valuable  presents  bestowed  upon  him. 

*  In  this  present  year  you,  O  King,  have  thought  fit  again  to  send  ai 
ambassador  to  our  court,  with  a  written  representation,  and  with  orders 
to  present  me  with  the  productions  of  your  country  on  hk  being  intro- 

.  duced  to  my  presence. 

«  I,  the  Emperor,  having  reflected  that  you,  O  King,  bad  done  so  ia 
sincerity  of  heart,  imk]  from  feelings  of  respect  and  obedience,  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  this  inteUig;eoce;  1  caused  forthwith  the  former  records 
to  be  examined;  and  |  ordered  the  proper  number  of  officers  of  state 
to  await  the  arrival  of  your  ambaoottdor,  that  on  the  very  day  of  hte 
approach  to  the  palace  he  might,  in  all  due  respect,  behold  the  impend 
person,  and  then  be  entertained  with  a  grand  festival,  according  to  all 
things,  and  with  exactly  the  same  ceremonies  which  were  observed  in 
the  preceding  reign.  -: 

*  Your  ambassador  first  began  to  open  his  communication  at  Tien- 
tsing.  I  appointed  great  officers  of  state  to  be  there  to  give  to  him  an  im- 
perial feast  and  entertainment.  When,  behold !  instead  ofyour  ambat- 
sador  returning  thanks  for  this  feast,  he  refused  to  pay  obedience  to  th^ 
prescribed  ceremonies. 
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<  1,  the  Eoiperor,  in  the  aflUr  of  lo  inferior  officer  of  ftate  arriTiof 
from  a  remote  country,  did  not  deem  forms  and  ceremonies  of  an j  great 
importance^  it  was  an  afiur  in  which  some  indulgence  and  a  ccoipas- 
sionate  forbearance  mi|^  be  shown  to  the  individual;  and  1  dierefore 
made  a  special  order  for  all  my  great  officers  of  state  to  use  gentleness 
and  accommodating  behaTiour  towards  your  ambassador;  and  to  inform 
him  on  his  arriral  at  Pekin,  that  in  the  fifty-eighih  year  of  Kien-lung, 
your  ambassador,  in  performing  the  usual  ceremsny,  always  fell  upoa 
his  knees,  and  bowed  bis  head  to  the  ground  according  to  the  established 
forms;  how,  indeed,  on  socb  an  occasion,  could  any  change  be  allowed  ? 

*  Your  ambassador  then  told  my  great  officers,  foce  to  foce,  that  when 
the  proper  time  came  he  would  comply  with  the  ceremonies,  and  would 
perform  the  kneeling  and  prostration,  and  bowing  of  the  head  to  the 
ground;  and  that  no  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  ^  establbhed  forms 
should  occur. 

*  Accordingly,  my  great  officers,  in  comformity  to,  and  in  rehance  on, 
this  declaration,  repeated  the  affidr  to  ae,  and  1  sent  down  my  pleasure 
thaton  the  7th  dar  of  the  7th  moon  your  ambassador  should  be  ordered 
lo  appear  before  the  imperial  person;  that  on  the  8th  in  the  great  haO 
of  h^  and  splendour,  an  entertainment  should  be  conferred,  and  giib 
bestowed;  and  a|^,  that  in  the  gardecs  of  perpetual  pleasure,  a  feast 
sbovkl  be  prepared;  that  on  the  9th,  be  should  hare  his  audience  of 
leave,  and  that  on  the  f^ame  day  it  should  be  permitted  him  to  ramble 
among  the  hills  of  ten  thousand  ages  :  'hat  on  the  1 1th,  at  the  gate  of 
perfect  concord,  gifts  should  again  be  ccnferred,  after  which  he  should 
repair  to  the  board  oi  ceremonies  and  tiiere  again  be  fbutted;  and  that 
on  the  I2th  he  should  be  finally  despatched,  and  ordered  to  proceed  on 
hts  jonmey.  The  day  fixed  for  performing  the  ceremony,  and  the  pre* 
dse  form  to  be  obserred,  were  previously  communicated  to  your  am- 
hassader  by  my  great  officers  of  state. 

*  On  the  7th,  Uie  day  appointed  for  your  ambassador  to  approach  and 
behold  the  imperial  person,  he  accordingly  arrived  at  the  palace,  and  I, 
the  Emperor,  was  just  about  to  enter  the  great  hall  of  audience. 

*  Vonr  ambassador,  all  on  a  sudden,  asserted  that  he  was  so  exceed- 
ingly ill,  that  he  could  not  stir  a  step  :  1  thought  it  not  impossible,  and 
therefore  ordered  the  two  assistant  ambassadors  to  enter  the  hall  and  ap* 
pear  before  me;  but  both  the  assistant  ambassadofs  also  asserted  that 
they  too  were  ill  This  certainly  was  an  instance  of  rudeness  which 
had  never  been  exceeded.  I  did  not,  however,  inflict  severe  chastise- 
ment; but  1  ordered  them  to  be  sent  off  the  same  day,  on  their  return 
4o  their  own  country.  As  your  ambassador  was  thus  prevented  from 
beholding  the  imperial  presence,  it  was  not  expedient  that  he  should 
mtwi  in  the  written  representation  from  you,  O  King.  It  is,  therefore, 
sent  back  in  the  same  state  it  came,  by  your  ambasiador. 

'  We  have  considered,  however,  that  you,  O  King,  from  the  immense 
Artanee  of  auiny  times  ten  thousand  lee,  respectfolly  caused  a  written 
xepresentation  to  be  presented  to  me,  vdA  duly  offered  presents;  that 

S»ur  ambauador's  inability  to  communicate,  on  your  behalf,  with  pro- 
and  reverence  and  sincere  devotioA,  is  his  own  foult;  and  that  the 
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dispotitioii  of  profound,  respect  and  doe  obedience  on  your  patt,  O  King, 
are  visibly  apparent^— 

*  I  therefore  thonght  proper  to  take  from  among  the  articles  of  tri* 
bote,  only  a  few  maps,  some  prtnts  of  views  and  portrait;  bat  I  highly 
applaud  your  feeling  of  sincere  devotedness  for  me,  just  the  same  as  u 
1  had  received  the  whole.  In  return  1  ordered  to  be  given  to  you,  O 
King,  a  Joo-ee^  (emblem  of  prosperity,)  a  string  of  imperial  beads,  two 
large  silk  purses,  and  eight  small  ones,  as  a  proof  of  our  tender  and  in* 
du^nt  conduct  in  this  affair* 

<  Your  country  w  too  remotely  distant  from  the  central  and  flourish* 
ing  empire;  so  that  to  send  an  ambassador  such  a  distance  over  the 
waves  of  the  sea  is  not  a  light  affair.  Besides,  your  ambassador,  it 
would  seem,  does  not  undersold  how  to  practue  the  rites  and  ceremonict 
#f  the  central  empire.  The  suliject  indeed  involves  a  severe  labour  of 
the  lips  and  the  tongue,  which  is  by  no  means  pleasant  or  easy  to  heart 

*  The  celestial  empire  sets  very  little  value  on  things  that  are  brought 
from  a  distance.  Nor  does  it  consider  as  rare  and  precious  pearls  tho 
Productions  of  your  country,  however  curious  and  ingenious  they  magr 
be  thought. 

*  That  ^ou,  O  King,  may  preserve  your  peojple  in  peace,  and  be  oarer 
fill  in  giving  strength  to  the  botndary  lines  of  your  territories,  that  no 
separation  of  those  parts  which  are  distant  from  that  which  is.  near  ai 
home  may  ta^e  place,*  is  what  I,  the  £mperor,  sincerely  and  atroogly 
recommend. 

*  Finally,  there  will  be  no  occasion  hereafter  for  you  to  send  an  aai» 
hassador  from  so  great  a  distance,  and. to  give  him  the  trouble  of  passv 
ing  over  mountains  and  crossing  the  ocean.  If  you  do  but  pour  out 
the  heart  in  dutiful  obedienc^^  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  at  any  staled 
time,  to  come  to  the  celestial  presence,  ere  it  be  pronounced,  that  yoa 
tarn  towards  the  transforming  influences  which  emanate  from  thia  em- 
pire. 

'  This  imperial  mandate  is  now  issued  that  you  may  for  ever  obey  if. 
Kia-King*^2]styear,7thmoon,20thday.  — (Sept.  1 1th,  18 iG.) 

From  this  imperial  epistle  two  things  are  suflicientiv  evident— 
f  •  that  ^  the  Supreme  Sovereign  of  the  earth^  has  as  little  regard 
for  truth  as  his  officers  of  state  have;  and,  2.  that  he  wishes 
to  decline  any  further  diplomalic  intercourse  with  us.  We  learn 
however  that  the.oflicers  of  Canton  are  more  than  usually  civil  aad 
attentive  to  our  resident  countrymen ;  but  at  the  same  time  busily 
engaged  in  building  forts  on  every  accessible  part  of  the  coaat 
from  the  Bocca  Tigris  to  the  Pei-ho,  bis  Imperial  Majesty's  mini- 
sters being  under  great  apprehension  that  their  treatment  of  LfOrd 
Amherst  may  be  yet  visited  upon  them  by  a  less  pacific  mission 
than  the  last. 

We  have  little  more  to  say  of  Mr.  AbeK  While  on  the  ^spot.  Be 
very  laudably  exerted  himself  to  procure  some  infomdation  inspect- 

'-■■II      -      -  — ^--  '  II 

y  His  sws  to  ha  a  d^safe  ailaiiBa  leoar 
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ingihe  cnHore  and  preparation  of  tea  :  he  has  not  been  able  bow* 
^rer  to  add  much  to  that  which  was  already  known. 

*  I  could  gain  (he  says)  no  iDfonnatioo  in  China  indacti^  me  to  believo 
ttiat  the  process  there  osed  io  manufactaring  the  leaf  differs  materially 
frooi  that  employed  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  which  appears  to  he  naarly  the 
same  as  that  of  Japan,  described  by  Ksrafer.  From  persons  perfectly 
coDrersaot  with  the  Chinese  method,  1  learnt  that  either  of  the  two 
pkmla  will  itfordthe  black  or  green  ten  of  the  shops  ;  but  that  the  broad 
thin^leaved  plant  is  preferred  for  making  the  green  tea.  As  the  coloor 
and  quality  of  the  tea  does  not  then  depend  upon  the  diilerenoe  of 
species^  it  must  arise  from  some  peculiarity  la  the  mode  of  mano&ctur* 
ing  them.  Drying  the  leaves  of  the  green  tea  in  ?essels  of  copper  has 
been  supposed,  but  apparently  without  foundation*  to  account  for  the 
di&reoce  in  colour.  Without  going  into  the  supposition  that  any  thing 
extraaeouB  or  deleterious  is  used,  both  difference  of  colour  and  quality 
may  perhaps  be  explained,  by  considering  one  of  the  known  circum- 
stances attending  its  preparation  ;  namely,  the  due  management  of  the 
beat  need  m  drying  the  plant  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  leaf 
kntA  at  a  low  heat  will  retain  more  of  its  original  colour  and  more  of 
i^  peculiar  qualities  than  one  that  has  suffered  a  high  temperature. 
Supposing,  therefore,  the  leaves  of  the  same  species  or  variety  of  the 
laa  plaat  to  have  undergone  such  different  degreetof  heatin  their  pre- 
faratioD,  their  peculiar  properties  would  be  exoected  to  occur  of 
greatest  strength  in  those  of  the  greenest  colour ;  sr  in  those  to  which 
both  Chinese  and  Europeans  attribute  the  most  powerful  properties,  i 
HOT  here  add,  that  by  far  the  strongest  tea  whica  I  tasted  in  China, 
called  "  Yu-tien,  *  and  used  on  occasions  ofceremosy,  scarcely  colour* 
«d  the  water.  On  examining  it  with  a  view  to  asce.-tain  the  form  of  the 
leaves    I  found  it  to  consist  of  the  scarcely  expanded  buds  of  the  plant.* 

*  We  believe  that  Mr.  Abel  was  correctly  informed,  that  either  of 
the  two  plants,  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved,  will  make  either  the 
black  or  the  green  tea  of  the  shops  ;  and  tliat  the  colour  and  qua- 
lity of  ibe  tea  do  not  depend  on  the  difference  of  species,  but  on 
the  doe  management  of  the  heat  used  in  drying  the  plant.  The 
black  tea,  for  instance,  having  undergone  a  high  degree  of  tomi' 
mgf  is  deprived  of  more  of  the  peculiar  juices  9?  the  plant  than  the 

Eeen,  which,  in  the  process  of  preparation,  is  submitted  to  a  much 
IS  degree  of  heat.  Mr.  Reeves,  the  deputy  tea-taster  at  Canton, 
an  ingentous  and  inquisitive  gendeman,  discovered  that  the  Chinese 
bad  a  practice  of  communicating  a  finer  bloom  to  dull  green  teas, 
by  sprinkling  a  little  indigo,  mixed  with  powder  of  ^psum,  while 
Sftimng  the  leaf  about  in  the  heated  iron  pan;  but  this  process  was 
only  used  in  the  dull  faded  teas,  and  the  quantity  of  the  materiab 
was  too  trifling  to  be  in  any  way  injurious. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question,  'whether  the 
fea  plant  will  thrive  in  any  other  country  than  China,^  because  there 
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cao  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  thrive  in  any  climate  where 
the  myrtle  grows ;  in  (act,  it  will  bear  the  winter  of  England  in 
certain  situations.  In  China  the  pbnt  is  to  be  met  with  from  Pekia 
to  Canton^  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  delicate  shrub ;  still  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Abel  in  thinking 
that '  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  seem  to  be  the  most  eligible 

feographical  situation  for  its  culture  :' — and  we  are  auite  sure  that 
e  could  not  have  mentioned  a  situation  less  adapted  for  it  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  The  tea  tree  can  onljr  be  cultivated  and 
prepared  for  use  in  a  country  where  the  population  is  exceedingly 
abundant,  and  labour  exceedingly  cheap.  At  the  Cape,  where  the 
hire  of  a  common  day-labourer  is  from  two  to  three  dollars,  a 
pound  of  tea  could  not  be  raised  for  a  pound  sterling ;  in  China, 
where  the  wages  of  labour  are  little  more  than  three-pence  a  day, 
the  same  quantity  may  be  brought  to  market  for  about  half  a  crown. 
Mr.  Abel  may,  therefore,  be  assured  that  we  shall  never  ^  derive 
the  tea  from  any  of  our  own  dependencies,'  nor  *  cease  to  be  in- 
debted to  China  fdr  an  article  that  enters  so  essentially  into  the 
comforts  of  all  clashes  of  his  countrymen.' 

On  leaving  China,  Lord  Amherst  availed  himself  of  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  paymg  a  cursory  visit  to  Manilla.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
struck  Mr.  Abel  while  there  so  much  as  the  general  habit  of 
smoking,  and  the  immense  si2e  of  ihecigan  which  the  ladies  car-- 
ried  in  their  mouthi.  When  (says  he)  these  enormous  tubes  were 
in  full  play,  they  poured  forth  such  volumes  of  smoke,  that  ^  they' 
might  have  been  taken  for  chimneys  to  machines  rendered  locomo- 
tive by  the  powers  of  steam.'  What  follows,  though  carelessly 
told,  is  curious. 

*  The  maoufacturf  of  these  cigars  affordi  employmeot  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  native  wom^,  and  exhibits  to  the  stranger  an  interestii^  ex- 
ample of  local  customs.  It  is  carried  on  in  a  spacious  gallery  of  a  square 
form.  Upwards  of  Iwo  thousand  females  of  all  ages  are  seated  at  low 
tables,  at  which  thej  make  cigars  by  rolling  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco 
plant  on  each  other,'  (not  on  the  ladies,  we  hope.)  *  The  most  scrupu- 
lous precaution  is  tajcen  to  prevent  their  smuggling  it  in  any  form. 
Soperintendants  wall:  round  the  tables  and  collect  the  cigars  as  they 
are  made,  and  examise  the  persons  of  the  workers  at  the  close  of  their 
labour.  This  process,  for  an  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  who  witnessed  it,  is  rather  singular.  Thirty  women, 
for  the  most  part  elderly^  and  thought  particularly  trust-worthy,  seat 
themselves,  excepting  ooe,  round  a  circular  landing-place  without  the 
entrance  to  the  gallery.  One  only  stands  at  the  door  of  the  gallery, 
with  a  rattan  in  her  hand^  and  allows  thirty  girls  to  enter,  counting 
them  off  as  they  come  in.  When  the  thirty  have  passed,  they  go  up 
to  their  respective  examiners,  and  having  freed  their  long  black  hair, 
hold  it  in  their  bands  at  arm's  length  ;  they  then  shake  their  handker-. 
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•aUtfii  and  loosen  the  other  parts  of  tfaeir  dress,  and  suffer  the  exaniners 
to  pass  their  haods  over  their  bodies  to  ascertain  if  any  tobeoco  be  con- 
cealed close  to  their  penons.  lo  this  manner  snccessiTe  parties  ana 
searched,  tiU  all  the  ^rls  have  undergone  the  eiamination.  The  exa^ 
miners  then  riae»  and  ip  the  same  way  examine  each  other.' — pp.  2M» 
240. 

Our  travellers  formed  a  party  up  the  river  Passig  to  Los  Ba- 
gDos,  but  Doihing  very  remarkable  appears  to  have  occurred  in  this 
^cursioD.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  an  extract 
fix>m  Mr.  AbePs  account  of  a  visit  which  they  made  to  a  small 
Convent  in  a  state  of  decay. 

^  It  was  inhabited  by  one  of  the  native  priests,  and  one  or  two  females 
of  nnUier  donbtful  relation  to  the  worthy  father.  Having  passed  through 
a  laige  lumber-room  and  up  a  ladder,  we  entered  a  spacious  iqpartment 
fiimished  with  a  large  table  and  a  few  old  chairs,  and  communicating 
at  one  end  with  the  chapel,  and  at  the  other  with  the  dormitory  of  the 
establishment.  From  the  latter  came  forth,  on  our  entrance,  the 
derigo,  in  person  and  dress  so  grotesque,  as  to  tax  our  rbibility  very  se- 
verely in  avoiding  to  offend  him  by  our  mirth.  Imagine  a  figure  little 
BK>re  than  fivQ  feet  high,  having  a  large  head  with  black  hair,  project- 
ing forehead  with  a  wart  in  the  centre  that  looked  like  the  buddii^  of 
ahorn,  pig*s  eyes,  flat  nose,  expanded  nostrils,  wide  mouth  and  thick 
SpSi  dre»ed  in  an  old-fashioned  suit  of  black  cloth^  without  stocking9, 
«Bd  his  shirt  hanging  below  his  knees,  rushing  out  wild  with  astonish- 
ment, and  only  answering  with  grins  the  questions  put  to  him.  When 
the  excess  of  snrpise  was  passed,  he  walked  successively  round  each  of 
the  party,  viewing  him  narrowly  from  head  to  foot,  but  at  length  was 
motioning  us  to  be  seated,  when  he  found  fresh  occasion  for  astonish- 
ment Mr.  Griffith,  the  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  had  entered  the  room 
with  a  double-barrelled  gun  in  his  hand,  and  was  now  introduced  as  a 
brother  clerigo.  A  protestant  clergyman  was,  no  doubt,  in  himself  an 
object  of  great  curiosity  to  one  brought  up  in  the  extreme  of  bigotry^ 
but  a  clergyman  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  seemed  to  disturb  all  his 
notions  of  ecclesiastical  propriety.'  ^Is  Mr.  Abel  surprised  at  this  ?) 
*  He  immediately  went  up  to  (mffith  and  examined  him  with  great  deli- 
beration, walked  round  him  again  and  again,  and  did  not  recover  him- 
self till  repeated  requests  for  refreshment  induced  him  to  depart  Ha 
soon  reappeared  with  shoes  and  buckles,  and  his  shirt  properly  ad- 
josted,  and  calling  loudly  about  him,  brought  out  one  of  his  female  asso- 
ciates, a  very  striking  contrast  to  himself.  With  some  of  his  peculian- 
ties  of  physiognomy,  she  was  tall,  thin,  and  withered,  decorated  with 
cmcifixes  and  ether  ornaments,  and  might  have  illustrated  Smollett's 
deseriptioo  of  the  Indian  wife  of  Lisms^ago.  She  had  more  self-pps- 
sessioo  than  her  friend,  and  speedily  supplied  us  wiih  some  delicious 
dvcolate,  the  &med  produce  and  preparation  of  th^  island/ — pp.  tiO, 
Ul.  • 

1T«  have  now  a  long  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  theAlcestes 
the  story  had  already  been  told  with  so  much  spirit  and  feeling  b^ 
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Mr.  M^Leod,  that  we  think  our  aqtbor  acted  ravher  injudiciously 
in  dwelling  ufion  it  at  such  length.  The  notice  respecting  Java 
too,  after  the  very  ample  account  which  has  been  given  of  that 
Biagnificent  istend  by  the  late  Governor  Raffles,  might  as  well  hay^ 
been  omitted ;  together  with  the  geological  discussion  on  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  penins^ula  of  the  Cape,  especially  as  they  have 
Deen  described  more  fully  and  more  scientifically  by  Captain  Hdl 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Edinbw^h. 

On  anchoring  at  St.  Helena,  Lord  Amherst  paid  a  visit  to  Buo- 
naparte, who,  having  previous  notice  of  his  intention,  and  being 
furnished  with  a  catalogue  raisonrUe  of  his  suites  was  prepared  to 
say  scMnething  apropos  to  each  individual.  At  that  time  he  was  at 
the  point  of  dying,  as  he  has  been  ever  since,  of  an  incipient  hepa- 
tites ;— but,  says  Mr.  Abel, 

*  Buonaparte's  person  had  nothing  of  that  morbid  fulness  which  I  had 
been  led  to  look  for.  On  the  contrary,  I  scarcely  recollect  to  have  seen 
a  form  more  expressive  of  strength  and  even  of  vigour,  it  is  true  that 
be  was  very  large,  considering  his  height,  which  is  about  five  feet  seven 
inches;  but  his  largeness  had  nothing  of  unwieldiaess.  The  fine  pro* 
portion  of  his  limbs,  which  has  been  ofVen  noticed,  %va»  still  preserved. 
His  legs,  although  very  muscular,  had  the  exactest  symmetry.  His 
whole  form,  indeed,  was  so  closely  knit,  that  firmness  might  be  said  to 
be  its  striking  charaeteristic.  His  standing  posture  had  a  remarkable 
statue-tike  fixedness  about  it,  which  seemed  scarcely  to  belong  to  the 
graceAil  ease  of  his  step.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  bis  coun- 
tenance was,  to  me,  its  variableness.  Buonaparte  has  the  habit  of  ear- 
nestly gazing  fi>r  a  ifew  seconds  upon  the  person  whom  he  was  about  to 
address;  and  whilst  thus  occupied  holds  his  features  in  perfect  repose. 
The  character  of  his  countenance  in  this  state,  especial!}-  when  viewed 
in  profile,  might  be  called  settled  design.  But  the  instant  that  he  enters 
into  conversation  his  features  express  any  force  orkindof  emotion  with 
suddenness  and  ease.  His  eye,  especially^  seems  not  only  to  alter  its 
expression,  but  its  colour.  I  am  sure,  had  I  only  noticed  it  while  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  particularly  of  the  forehead,  were  in  plaj',  I 
should  have  called  it  a  very  dark  eye;  on  the  contrary,  when  at  rest, 
I  had  reinarked  its  light  colour  and  pecnliar  glary  lustre.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  better  prove  its  changeable  character  than  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  occurred  amongst  us  respecting  its  colour.  Although 
each  person  of  the  embassy  naturally  fixed  his  atten^on  on  Napoleon's 
countenaiM^,  all  did  not  agree  on  the  colour  of  his  eyes. 

^  There  wiis  nothing  in  the  i4>pearance  of  Buonaparte  which  led  us  to 
think  that  his  iiealth  had  at  all  suffered  from  his  captivity.  On  the 
contrary,  his  repletion  seemed  to  be  the  consequence  of  active  nourish- 
ment. His  form  h&d  all  that  tone,  and  his  movement  all  that  elasticity, 
which  bdiaate  and  spring  from  powerful  health.  Indeed,  whatever 
sympathy  we  felt  for  die  situation  of  any  of  the  prisoners  received  no 
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increase  from  any  commifleraCioa  ^r  tiieir  bodily  tnfleiingi:  tbey  wett 
all  in  excellent  plight.'~p.  516,  31T. 

The  Folume  concludes  with  an  Appendix  of  irarions  papers  on 
subjects  of  natural  h»4toiy,  chiefly  plants  of  China  ;  and  the  same 
official  documents  whi<;h  have  ah>eady  been  printed  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
Mating  due  allowance  for  all  the  disadvantages  against  which  Mr* 
Abel  has  bad  to  cootend,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  produced 
a  very  respectsMe  work ;  it  is  rather  his  misfortune  than  his  fault, 
that  bis  iaboi/f s  have  been  anticipated,  and  thus  deprived  of  that 
charm  of  novelty  which  could  alone  recommend  them  to  the  geae» 
ral  readf^* 

Aaiv  V. — Fairy  Tales^  or  t fie  Lilliputian  Cabinet^  cimtaining  Ttotntxf* 
/our  choice  pieces  of  Fancy  and  Fiction^  colhcud  by  Benjamm 
Tabart.     Tabart  &  Co.  London.     1818. 

jClNCE  our  boyish  days  the  literature  of  the  nursery  has  sustained 
7^  a  mighty  alteration ;  the  tone  of  the  reading  public  has  infected 
tiie  taste  of  the  spelling  public.  Mr.  Bei^aniin  Tahart's  collection 
is,  as  we  understand,  considered  an  acceptable  present  to  the  rising 
generation ;  yet,  though  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  it  recalh 
but  faintly  the  pleasant  homeliness  of  the  narrations  which  used  to 
delight  us  in  those  happy  times  when  we  were  still  pinned  to  oqr 
nurse's  apron-strings,  and  which  are  now  thought  too  childish  to  de- 
serve a  place  even  in  the  tiny  library  of  the  baby.  Even  Nurse  her- 
self has  become  strangely  fastidious  in  her  taste,  and  the  books 
which  please  her  are  &r  different  from  those  over  which  she  used 
to  pore,  when  she  put  on  her  spectacles,  and  took  such  desperate 
pains  in  leading  us  onwards  from  great  A  and  little  a,  and  bouncing 
B,  even  down  to  Empesand  and  Izzard.  Scarcely  any  of  the  chap 
books  which  were  formerly  sold  to  the  country  people  at  fairs  and 
markets  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  ancient  popularity ;  and 
we  have  almost  witnessed  the  extinction  of  this  branch  of  our  na- 
tional literature.  Spruce  modern  novels,  and  degenerate  modern 
Gothic  romances,  romances  only  in  name,  have  expelled  the  an- 
cient ^  histories'  even  from  their  last  retreats.  The  kitchen  wench, 
who  thumbs  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  or  tlie  Rose  of  Raby,  won^t, 
grieve  at  ail  for  the  death  of  Fair  Rosamond:  and  the  tale  of  Trof^ 
wbidi,  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess, 

Would  mollify  the  hearts  of  barb'roas  people. 

And  make  Tom  butcher  weep, 

bat  lost  every  jot  of  its  pathos.  Local  tradkiona,  indeed^  cause  the 
woffeft  wbtch  refer  to  them  to  retain  tMr  currency.  Whilst  the 
effigjof  Sir  Bevis  guards  the  Bar-gate  at  Southampton,  his  achieve- 
cieots  may  be  recollected  there.    And  Goy  Earl  of  Warwick  may 
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Ibanbhii  pvndi-bowt  for  keeping  lum  alive  in  the  memory  of  hu 
townsmen.  But  most  of  the  other  antient  heroes  pf  chivalry,  wh# 
defended  their  posts  so  long  and  so  8t«rdil^^  have  been  fairlv  fibbed 
«ut  of  the  rii^by  modern  upstarts  and  pretenders.  Gulley,  the 
Champion  of  England,  has  supplanted  St.  Geoi^e;  and  since  Mo- 
lineaux  and  Dutch  Sam  and  Scroggins  have  shown  ^ht,  there  is  nol 
%  shepherd^s  boy  who  cares  a  straw  for  the  prow^  of  the  Niae 
Grim  Worthies  of  the  World,  whether  Gentile,  Jfiw  a?  Christian* 
politics  aad  sectarianism  complete  the  change  which  h^  takeo 
place  in  the  contents  of  the  budget  of  the  flying  stationer.  The  old 
broadside-ballads  have  given  way  to  the  red  stamp  of  the  newspaper; 
^nd  pedlars  burn  their  ungodly  story-books  like  sorcerers  of  old,  And 
fill  their  baskets  with  the  productions  sanctified  by  the  Impnioatur 
of  the  Tabernacle.  As  for  the  much  lamented  Mr.  Marshall,  now 
no  longer  of  Aldermary  Church-yarri,  whose  cheap  and  splendid 

Eublications .  at  once  excited  and  rewarded  our  youthful  industry, 
e  hath  been  compelled  to  shut  up  his  shop  long  ago.  Not  a  soul 
in  the  trade  would  bid  for  the  copy-right  and  back  stock  of  Tommy 
Two  Shoes.  His  penny  books  are  out  of  print,  one, and  all,  and 
therefore,  if  things  continue  to  go  on  as  they  have  done  of  late  years^ 
there  is  really  no  telling  what  sums  of  money  a  good  copy  of  the 
genuine  edition  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Cock  Robin  may  not  soon 
fetch  under  the  hammer  of  Mr.  Evans,  especially  if  it  should 
chance  to  be  a '  tall  copy,'  with '  uncut  margins,'  graced  with  *  clear, 
impressions'  of  the  'numerous  wood  cuts,' and  retaining  its  '  origi- 
nal* gilt  paper  binding. 

Physiologistis  investigate  the  laws  of  animated  life  in  the  animal- 
cules swimming  in  the  rain-drop.  The  botanist  ascends  from 
mosses  and  lichens  to  the  oak  tree  and  palm.  The  man  of  letters 
should  not  disdain  the  chap  book,  or  the  nursery  story.  HuroUe 
as  these  eflbrts  of  the  human  intellect  may  appear,  they  show  ita 
seci*et  workings,  it^^  mode  and  progress,  and  human  nature  must 
1be  studied  in  all  its  productions :  And  we  shall  observe,  in  the 
words  of  Walter  Scott,  *  that  a  work  of  great  interest  might  be 
compiled  upon  the  origin  of  popular  fiction  and  the  transmission  of 
similar  tales  from  age  to  age  and  from  country  to  country.  The 
mythology  of  one  period  would  then  appear  to  pass  into  the  romance 
of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  the  nursery  tale  of  the  subsequent 
ages.' 

Fiction  thus  resolves  itself  into  its  primitive  elements,  as  by  the 
slow  and  unceasing  action  of  the  rain  and  wind  the  solid  granite  is 
crumbled  into  sand.  The  creations  embodied  by  the  vivid  imagi- 
nation of  man  in  the  childhood  ofhis  race,  incorporate  themselves 
in  his  fond  and  mistaken  faith.  Sanctity  is  given  to  his  day-dreams 
1^  the  altar  of  the  idol.    Then,  perhaps,  they  acquire  a  deceitfcd 
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tn&  from  Hie  fgnAuB  ^  ib^  bard*  Blended  with  the  mortal  hero, 
d^  aspect  of  the  god  gleams  through  the  vizor  of  the  helmet,  or 
adds  a  holy  digpttjr  to  the  regal  crown*  Poetry  borrows  its  orna- 
me»ts  from  the  lec^ons  of  the  priest.  The  aocieot  God  of  strength 
of  the  Teutons,  throned  in  his  chariot  of  the  stars,  the  northern 
wain,'  inyested  the  Emperor  of  the  Franks  and  the  Paiaditis  who 
somooded  htm  with  superhuman  might*  And  the  same  constella- 
tioo  ^rting  down  its  rays  upon  the  head  of  the  long  lost!  ArthiU' 
bas  given  to  the  monarch  of  the  Britains  the  veneration  which  once 
belonged  to  the  son  of  ^  Utbry  Bendragon,'  ^  Thunder  the  Su- 
preme leader,'  and  *  Eygyr  the  generating  power.'  But  time  rolls 
on:  iaith  lessens,  the  nocks  are  led  to  graze  within  the  rocky  cir'> 
cle  of  tiie  giants.  Even  the  bones  of  the  warriors  moulder  into 
dust; 'the  lay  is  no  longer  heard;  and  the  fable,  reduced  again  t0 
its  iiriginal  simplicity  and  nudity,  becomes  the  fitting  source  ,oif 
paslime  to  the  untutored  peasant  and  the  listening  child. 

Hence  we  may  yet  trace  no  small  proportion  of  mystic  and  ro- 
BMOtic  lore  in  the  tales  which  gladden  the  cottage  fireside,  or,  cea- 
tnrjF  after  century,  sooth  the  infant  to  its  slumbers.  When  the 
nonery-DQaid  looks  for  her  sweetheart  in  the  bottom  of  the  tea^cup 
she  k  little  aware  that  she  is  practising  the  scyphomancy  of  the 
Egyptians.  We  must  not  now,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  wander 
fromthe  realms  of  popular  fiction  to  the  land  of  popular  superstition, 
although  there  is  so  much  difSculty  in  ascertaining  their  proper 
boundaries  that  foigiveness  might  be  readily  obtained  for  the  dir 
gression.  The  elves  which  dance  on  the  wold  must  be  considered 
as  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  fairies  who  bless  the  young 
prince's  christening  cap;  and  the  giant  who  fills  up  the  portal  of  the 
castle,  or  who  wields  his  club  upon  the  roof  ot  the  tower,  doef 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  tall  black  man  who  carries  away  th^ 
oaoghty  boy,  and  terrifies  the  little  ruddy-cheeked  maiden  on  the 
mat^nai  bosom.  These  man-eaters  were  generally  the  great  cap* 
tains  of  the  times.  ^  Beware  of  iMelendo !'  was  the  threat  of  the 
Moorish  mother  to  her  babe.|     The  Moors  were  driven  from  An 

*  Hie  Off«at  Bear  appears  to  have  been  known  by  tbe  name  of  Chariet's  Wain 
^•<^  the  Teutons  and  Scandinavians*  in  the  eariieat  ages.     At  Upsala,  according  (9 
aa  aaiasBt  Swedish  metrical  chronii^Ie,  it  was  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  God  Thor. 
Thor  Gud  • 


•  Satt  nacken  som  ett  barn 


Siw  Stjernor  i  Handen  och  Karlewagn . 
t  Arthur,  according  to  Mr.  Owen,  is  a  mythological  personage.  *  Arthur,'  he  says, 
'  is  die  Crad  Bear,  ics  the  name  actually  implies  :*  (it  is  odd  he  did  not  think  of  Arctoa 
and  Arctams  to  strengthen  hb  hypothesis.)  *  And  perhaps  this  constellation,  being  so 
nearlbe  pol0y  mm!  sensibly  desenhing  a  circle  in  so  small  a  rpace,  is  the  origin  of  the 
roond  \Me,*^Swlhej^t  Prtfaee  to  the  Hittoryof  ArthuTy  p.  a 
f  He  b  mentioned  io  the  aceovnt  of  the  siege  of  Huesca  in  the  Croslea  Cieoeral. 
'  'i «a  udmastmk  i|ue  era «BbHno  dd  Don  Loreneo  Xuares  quel  llamaroA  Meleii 
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dalusia  before  fear  and  hatred  bad  distorted  the  Castilian  knight  into 
a  monster.  But  Attila  the  Hun,  the  ndi^hty  monarch  of  the  book 
of  heroes,  degenerated  into  a  blood-thirsty  ogre  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  Gaul  who  had  smarted  under  his  exterminating  sword. ' 

The  Welsh  have  their  Mabonogionj  or  *  Juvenile  amusements,^  of 
undoubted  authenticitj  and  antiquitj.  Some  of  them  are  extant  in 
manuscript,  others  live  only  in  the  traditions  of  the  common  people. 
A  translation  of  the  former  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr. 
William  Owen,  to  whom  Cymric  literature  is  so  greatly  indebted, 
but  the  manuscript  was  unfortunately  lost  before  publication. 
These  tales  possess  extraordinary  singularity  and  interest,  and  a 
complete  collection  of  them  in  the  original  language  is,  as  Mr. 
Southey  remarks,  a  desideratum  in  British  literature.  The  Cvmiy 
however  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  the  productions  of  thew  an- 
cestors ;  and  the  praiseworthy  and  patriotic  exertions  of  individoab 
may  cause  the  Welsh  nation  at  large  to  blush.  When  a  foreigner 
asks  us  the  names  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  principality  who 
published  the  My vyrian  Archaeology  at  their  own  expense,  we  must 
answer  that  it  was  none  of  them,  but  Owen  Jones,  the  Thames- 
street  furrier. 

The  popular  fiction  of  the  Celts  is  lively  in  its  poetical  imagery. 
Amongst  the  nations  where  the  blood  of  the  Teutons  yet  predo- 
minates, popular  fiction  is  equally  poetical  in  its  cast.  Not  so  in 
the  happier  climes  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  Italian  gives 
a  zest  to  his  popular  narratives  by  buffoonery  or  ribaldry.  A  con- 
eiderable  poition  of  the  fairy  tales  contained  in  the  *  Pentamerone, 
overo  Trattenemiento  de  li  Piccerille,'  or  '  Entertainment  for  the 
Lillle  Ones^^  together  with  those  from  the  Nights  of  Signer  Strapa- 
rola,  exhibit  the  inhabitants  of  Peristan  as  their  chief  characters, 
though  not  always  retaining  their  eastern  grace  and  beauty.  Giovan* 
Battista  Basile,  who  published  his  work  undei;  the  fictitious  name 
of  Gian  Alesso  Abbatutis,  compiled  the  Pentamerone*  from  the 
old  stories  current  amongst  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  work  is  written 
wholly  is  his  native  Neapolitan  dialect,  a  language,  not  a  jargon  as 
it  is  absurdly  called  by  the  Tuscans,  which  was  cultivated  at  t 
much  earlier  period  than  the  volgar'  illustre  of  Tuscany.  The  nar- 
rative which  connects  the  stories  is  invented  by  the  Cavalier  Birile 
himself;  the  tales  are  told  with  characteristic  oddity  by  the  ten  old 
women  of  the  city,  whose  tongues  run  most  glibly,  to  yr'yC — Zoza 
Scioffata,  Cecca  Storta,  Meneca  Vozzolosa,  Tolla  Nasuta,  Pppa 
Scartellata,  Antonella  Vavosa,  Ciulla  Mossuta,  Paola  Sgargiata, 

Rodrigues  Gnliinnto.  Tomaron  del  tan  gran  miedo  los  Moroi  que  quando  slgan  nioo 
Horava,  decinle,  Cata  Meltndo  ! 

•  11  Pentamerone, .  ^ overo  Trattenemiento  de  li  Piccerille,  di  Gian  Alesso  Ab* 

batHtis  Dovamente  restamptto,  e  co  tutte  ie  Zeremonie  corrietto  'o  Napole.    1714. 
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Ciommetetta  Zellosai  and  Giacova  Squacquarata,  denominatiooa 
and  epithets  as  expressive  to  the  Neapolitan  ear,  as  the  more  har- 
monious names  of  the  Naiads  of  Homer  were  to  the  Grecians.  The 
Pentamerone  is  one  of  those  racv  national  works  which  defy  trans- 
lation. Basile  seems  to  gesticulate  and  laugh  aloud.  His  writing 
is  as  the  discourse  of  the  story-teller  of  the  Pizza  addressing  an 
audience  of  gaping  urchins  and  fullgrown  Lazzaroni,  basking  in  the 
sunshine. 

.  Of  the  traditionary  tales  of  Spain  little  can  be  said,  except  that 
we  know  that  all  the  beasts  used  to  speak  in  the  days  of  Maricas- 
tana.  Maricastana  flourished  in  the  reign  of  King  Bamba,  when  the 
slashed  petticoat  of  black  velvet  which  the  curate  borrowed  of  the 
inn-keeper's  wife  was  yet  a  new  one.  The  good  dog  Sciprio,*  who 
spoke  in  times  nearer  to  our  own,  has  noticed  the  stories  of  the 
^Horse  without  a  Head,'  and  the  ^Rod  of  Virtue'  with  which  the 
old  women  *  were  wont  to  entertain  themselves  when  sitting  by  the 
fire-side  in  the  long  nights  of  winter.'  In  order  that  the  horse 
without  a  head  may  travel  to  posterity,  we  think  it  right  toadd^  that 
this  marvellous  monster  haunts  the  Moorish  ramparts  of  the  Al- 
hambra,  in  company  with  another  non-descript  beast  ycleped  the 
Belludo,  on  account  of  his  woolly  hide  :  both  have  a  local  habitation 
-and  a  name  in  the  guard- room  by  the  side  of  the  principal  portal  of 
the  palace,  from  whence  they  occasionally  sally  forth,  and  terrify 
the  sentries. 

The  most  important  addition  to  nursery  literature  has  been 
effected  in  Germany,  by  the  diligence  of  John  and  William  Grimm, 
two  antiquarian  brethren  of  the  highest  reputation.  Under  the  title 
of  ^  Kinder  and  Hausmftrchen'  they  have  published  a  collection  of 
German  popular  stories,  singular  in  its  kind,  both  for  extent  and  va- 
riety,ana  from  which  we  have  acquired  much  information.  In  this 
collection  we  recognise  a  host  of  English  and  French  and  Italian 
stories  of  the  same  genus  and  species,  and  exuat  in  printed  books ; 
but  the  greater  pail  of  the  German  popular  or  nursery  stories  are 
stated  by  the  editors  to  be  traditionary,  some  locali  others  more 
widely  luiown ;  and  MM.  Grimm  says  that  they  are  confident  *  that 
all  those  which  they  have  so  gathered  from  oral  tradition,  with  the 
exception  indeed  of  Puss  in  Boots,  are  pure  German,  and  not  bor- 
fowed  from  the  stranger.'     In  their  annotations,.  Messrs.  Grimm 

•  la  tbe  dialogue  between  Seipio  eod  Bergansa,  the  fomer  speaks  of  the  *  euentot, 
4t  viejas,  como  aque!lot  del  cavaUo  sin  cabesa,  y  de  la  Varilla  de  Virttides  con  que  se 
calffsteMe*  al  ivego  las  dilatadas  Mches  del  invienio.*  But  the  Hone  friUumi  m  Head 
aomctimea  mimtes  into  Uiis  ceuntryi  and  we  have  frequeatly  fled  before  hb  ioM^oary 
approach.  In  the  days  of  oar  nau^tloess.  A  friend  has  pointed  oat  to  us  a  passage  in 
Plalo  (De  Ltpbas,  1.  \l)  H)  which  the  saga  allades  Co  a  similar  taperstition  amoogst 
the  Greeks, 
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have  taken  considerable  pains,  and  often  with  consideraHesuccesji, 
to  show  the  relationship  oetweeh  these  '  Kinder  Marchen,^  or  Chil- 
dren's Tales,  and  the  venerable  Sagas  of  the  North,  which^  in  good 
sooth,  were  only  intended  for  children  of  larger  growth.  *  The  real 
worth  of  these  tales,'  continue  Messrs.  Grimm,  *  is  indeed  to  be 
Ughly  estimated,  as  they  give  a  new  and  more  complete  ehicidalioa 
<rf  our  ancient  German  heroic  fictions  than  could  be  obtained  from 
any  other  source.  Thomrosa,  who  is  set  a  sleeping  in  consequence 
«f  the  wounds  inflicted  by  her  spindle,  is  BryvMlda  cast  into  slum- 
ber by  the  flleep'tharn  of  Odin.  The  manner  in  which  Loke  hangs  to 
tfce  giant-eagle  is  better  understood  after  a  perusal  of  the  story  of 
the  &6lden  Ooosej  to  which  the  lads  and  lasses  who  touch  it,  adhere 
inseparably.  la  the  stories  of  the  Wicked  Goidgmith;  the  Speaking 
Bird,  ^nd  the  Eating  of  the  Bird^9  HeaHj  who  does  not  recognise 
the  feble  of  Sigurd  ?*  In  these  popular  stories  is  concealed  the 
pure  and  primitive  mythology  of  the  Teutons  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  lost  for  ever;  and  we  are  convinced  that  if  such  re- 
searches are  continued  in  the  difierent  districts  of  Germany,  the 
traditions  of  this  nature,  which  are  now  neglected,  wifl  change  in^ 
treasuries  of  incredible  worth,  and  assist  in  affording  a  new  basb 
for  the  study  of  the  origin  of  oui*  ancient  poetical  fictions^— iTin- 
dermHrchen^  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

Messrs.  OVimm  are  ardent  and  enthusiastic.  Our  lamented 
Leyden,  who  took  an  analogous  view. of  popular  narrative,  was 
rather  inclined  to  connect  its  history  with  ancient  romance,  as  he 
overlooked  the  mythological  basis  of  the  system.  *  In  the  repeti- 
tion of  an  unskilful  reciter,  the  metrical  romance  or  fabliau  seems 
often  to  have  degenerated  into  a  popular  story ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  popular  stories  which  I  have 
heard  repeated  m  Scotland,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Norman  fabliaux,  presented  to  the  public  in 
an  elegant  form  by  Le  Grand.  Thus  when  I  first  pei-used  the 
fabliaux  of  the  Poor  Scholar,  the  Three  Thieves,  and  the  Sexton 
ofCltmi,  I  was  surprised  to  recognise  the  popular  stories  which 

*  Tbase  lables,  finDNitr  to  MeMri.  Griniin>  an  not  equally  so  to  our  leaders.  S^pud 
passes  through  (he  flames  which  surround  the  castle,  where  he  finds  Brynhilda  east  In 
a  magic  slumber :  he  releases  her,  and  she  speaks. — *  Two  kings  warred  opoo  each 
other»  the  one  was  named  Hialmgunnar,  and  he  woi  old  and  a  migfatj  warrior,  and 
to  him  had  Odin  promised  rietory.  The  name  of  the  other  was  Agtfar*  the  brother 
of  Aud.  1  IcUled  Hialmgunnar  in  battle,  and  Odin  wounded  me  in  the  baad,  with  the 
thorn  of  sleep.*  The  corresponding  traditionary  story  is  nearly  the  same  as  Perrault't 
Sleepiiig  Beauty  in  the  Wood,  which,  as  we  have  ofoserted,  is  alao  said  to  foe  founded 
in  tradition. 

The  Golden  Goose  and  the  other  adventures  are  too  long  to  be  epitomised  in  thk 
phtee:  tlto^e  who  choone  may  coasult  the  Volsunga  Saga,  and  the  Second  Pari  of  the 
ectition  of  Resenios,  c.  13. 
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i  had  oilen  beard  repeated  in  infancy,  and  which  I  had  oftcfn  re* 
peated  myself  when  the  scmg  or  the  tate*  repeated  by  turns,  annised 
the  tedioD5  evenings  of  winter.  From  this  circumstance  I  am  in- 
clined to  thmk  that  many  of  the  Sco^^jshpopular  stories  may  haw 
been  common  to  the  Norman  French*',  Whether  these  tales  be  de- 
rived immediately  from  the  French  durfng  their  long  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  Scotch  nation,  or  whether  both  nations  bor*- 
rowed  them  from  the  Celtic,  may  admit  of  some  doubt.' 

In  ascribing  a  common  origin  to  the  popular  fictions  of  our 
island  and  the  continent,  we  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth ;  but  since 
the  people  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Lowlands  are  undoubtedly 
•offsets  and  grafts  from  the  Teutonic  stock,  it  is  probable  that  our 
popular  fables  also  are  chiefly  of  Teutonic  origin.  These  idle  stories 
Doaat  a  higher  antiquity  than  romances  and  poems  of  much  greater 
pretensions.  Our  proud  baronial  families  can  trace  their  line  only 
up  to  Battle  Abbey  RoH,  whilst  the  yeomen  and  franklins  of  Essex 
and  Sussex,  and  Kent,  the  ^n^f  and  the  Pungi,  and  the  fFap- 
■$hoiU  and  the  Eppiti^  bear  in  their  names  the  evidence  of  their  de- 
•cent  from  the  Saxon  and  Danish  conquerors  of  Britain :  and  even 
the  knights  of  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table  in  their  present 
form  are  mere  striplings  when  compared  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
early  childhood,  who  troop  along  by  the  side  of  the  ^o-cart  and  help 
to  rock  the  cradle.  Jack,  commonly  called  the  Giant  Killer,  and 
Thomas  Tbomb  landed  in  England  from  the  very  same  keels  and 
warships  which  conveyed  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  Ebba  tb^  Saxon. 
To  begin  with  the  rudest  species  of  these  inventions,  we  may 
notice  tte  nursery  tale  heard  by  Dr«  Leyden,  and  reported  by  him. 
to  be  ^  very  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  ^  Grim  white  woman'* 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  child  in  the  form  of  a  bird  is 
supposed  to  whistle  the  following  verse  to  its  father: 

* Pew-wew — pew — ^wew, 

My  minny  me  slew.' 
It  would  occupy  too  much  room  to  abstract  the  tale  of  the 
^  Hachandel  Boom,'  or  the  Holly  Tree,  which  was  substantially  the 
same ;  but  the  Nether-Saxon  stanza,  cori^sponding  with  the  Scot- 
tish verse,  tnay  be  given  fi^  the  sake  of  comparison^ 
'  Min  Moder  de  mi  slachVi^ 

Min  Vader  de  mi  att, 

Min  S wester  de  Marleeniken, 

Socht  alle  nune  Beeoiken 

Un  bindH  se  in  een  siden  Dook 

Legt*8  uDDer  den  Machandel  boom 

Kyuitt !  KyvHi  !  ach  wot  een  M'n  vogel  bin  ick,* 

Our  Scottish  friends  will  not  be  displeased  at  our  offering  tkem 
another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their  popular  fictions.     Dr.  Ley* 
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den  'recollected  to  have  beard  a  story^  wherein  a  spirit  givci» 
the  fonowing  injunction  to  a  terrified  ghost  seer ;'  whicb»  by  the 
way,  has  settled  the  important  doubts  respecting  the  gender  of 
a  gib  cat 

*  Mader  Watt !  Mader  Watt ! 
Tell  your  gib  cat 
Auld  Gimiegae  o*  Cragend's  dead.' 

The  same  story  is  told  in  Denmark  as  having  occurred  at  a 
town  called  Lyne,  near  Soroe.  Not  far  distant  from  this  village 
is  a  hill  called  <  Srondhoe,'  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Trold-folk — « 
a  set  of  beings  somewhat  between  men  and  devils,  though  more 
akin  to  the  latter.  Amongst  these  Trolds  was  an  old  sickly  devil, 
peevish  and  ill-tempered,  because  he  was  married  to  a  young 
wife:  this  unhappy  Trold  often  set  the  rest  by  the  ears,  whence 
they  nick-named  him  *  Knurre-Murre^'^  or  Rumble  Grutnble.  Now^ 
it  came  to  pass  that  Knurre-Murre  discovered  that  his  young  wife 
was  inclined  to  honour  him  with  a  supplemental  pair  of  horns; 
and,  to  avoid  Knurre-Murre's  vengeance,  the  amorous  Trokl  wh« 
excited  his  jealousy  was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life  fixMn  the  cairQ» 
and  take  refuge,  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise-shell  cat,  in  the  house  of 
Goodman  Plait  f  who  harboured  him  with  much  hospitality,  le| 
him  lie  on  the  great  wicker  chair,  and  fed  him  twice  a  day  .with 
bread  and  mim  out  of  a  red  earthenware  pipkin.  One  evening, 
the  goodman  came  home,  at  a  late  hour,  full  of  wonderment — 
^Gcmly,'  exclaimed  he  to  his  wife,  *  as  I  was  passing  by  Broodhoe, 
there  cam^  out  a  Trold,  who  spake  to  me,  saying — 

"HorduPlat, 
Siig  til  din  kat 
At  Knurre-Murre  er  dod/' 

Hear  thou  Piatt, 

Say  to  the  cat 

That  Knurre-Murre  is  dead. 

The  tortoise-shell  cat  was  lying  on  the  great  wicker  chair  and 
eating  his  supper  of  bread  and  milk  out  of  the  red  earthenware  pip- 
kin when  the  Goodman  came  in;  but  as  soon  as  the  message  was 
delivered  he  jumped  bolt  upright  upon  his  two  hind  legs,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  Christian,  and  kicking  the  red  earthenware  pipkin  and 
the  rest  of  the  bread  and  milk  before  him,  he  whisked  through  the 
cottage  door,  mewing  '  Whet!  is  Knurre-Murre  dead!  then  I  may 
go  home  agam!^ 

The  tale  of  the  frog-lover,  given  by  Dr»  Leyden,  and  popular  id 
Scotland,  is  known  in  every  part  of  Germany  under  the  name  of 
<the  King  of  the  Progs,^  and  is  alluded  to  in  several  anciem 
German  writers.    The  rhythmical  address  of  the  aquat^l^i^es^ 
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^K)  is,  of  course,  an  enchanteel  prince,  corresponds  in  the  two  lan- 
guages. 

*  Open  the  door,  my  hinny,  my  heart, 
Open  the  door  mine  ane  wee  thing, 
And  mind  the  words  that  you  and  I  spak 
Down  in  the  meadow  at  the  well  spring.' 

*  Konl^toehter,  jnngste^ 
Macb  mir  anf 
Weiss  du  nicht  was  gestera 
Dn  zii  mir  gesagt 
Bei  dem  Kiihlen  BronneBwasaer 
Kt>nig8tochter  jongste 
Mach  mir  aof.' 

These  enchanted  frogs  have  migrated  from  afaff  and  we  suspect 
that  they  were  originally  crocodiles ;  we  trace  them  in  a  tale  form- 
ic pent  of  a  series  of  stories  entitled  <  The  Relations  of  Ssidi 
tStf,^  eitant  amongst  the  Ccdmuck  Tartars.  It  appears  uat  the 
^id^en tores  which  befell  the  wandering  Chan'  were  originally  writ- 
ten in  Thibet,  and  the  author  commences  with  an  invocation  to  one 
of  the  lesser  gods  of  Lama  ism*  *  Glorified  Naugasuna  Garbi !  thou 
art  radiant  within  and  without ! — the  holy  vessd  of  existence,  the 
second  of  our  instructors,  I  bow  before  thee.'  The  tales  of  witchery 
learot  from  the  wonderful  bird  Ssidi  are  singularly  wild  and  strange, 
and  the  scene  of  the  romance  is  placed  in  the  middle  kin^fdom  of 
India.  All  the  magical  machinery  of  the  popular  tales  of  ^lurope 
is  to  be  found  in  these  tales,  whioh  have  a  genuine  Tartar  cha* 
racter :  there  are  wishing  caps  and  flying  swords,  and  hobgoblins 
and  iairies  in  abundance.  Ssidi  also  tells  a  story  of  a  benevolent 
Bfamin,  who  receives  the  grateful  assistance  of  a  mouse,  a  bear,  and 
a  monkey,  whom  he  had  severally  rescued  from  the  hands  of  their 
tonnentors.  A  fable  founded  on  nearly  the  same  plot  is  given  in 
tbe  Gesta  Romanorum,  though  the  details  di&r  widely ;  Calila  and 
Dhnnah  furnish  others  of  the  same  class:  but  we  consider  it  as  ao 
emaordinary  fact,  that  a  fable  precisely  of  the  same  import  is  yet 
a  favourite  amongst  tbe  peasantry  in  the  Schwalmgegend,  (sonoe* 
wbere  in  Hesse,)  where,  as  Messrs.  Grimm  inform  us,  it  has  been 
preaenred  by  tradition  :  they  do  noi  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  Tartar 
orinu  It  will  be  shown  below  that  even  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  is 
moersome  obligation  to  the  ilctions  of  the  Calroucks.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Morier's  entertaining  narrative  that  WhitUngton's  cat 
realised  his  price  in  In*«i ;  the  story  rested  in  Italy  by  the  way,  and 
the  «Mrry  priest,  Arlocto,  told  it  before  the  Lord  Mayor  was  born  or 
thougll  of.*  These  circumstances,  trifling  as  tbe  subject  may  ap- 

*  Faeesie  dtl  Fiovaao  Ariotto,  p.  aa<— ^otto  relattt  how  the  adrrature  befell  a 
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pear^  will  lend  their  aid  in  tracing  the  fictiops  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  from  the  first  seat  of  the  Caucasian  tribes. 

Whittin^tOD,  however,  will,  claim  less  attention  than  Tos 
Thumb  and  Tom  Hickjlthrift.  The  learned  Doctor  William 
Wagstafie,  Physician  to  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  whose 
name  was  so  analogous  to  his  humour^  hath  given  a  very  strong 
*  testimony'  respecting  the  merits  of  these  histories,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  old  custom  of  classical  editors^  we  intend  to 
prefix  to  our  proposed  critical  edition  of  these  works  '  cum  oolis 
variorum.'  The  Doctor  says  *  that  the  lives  in  question  are  more 
proper  to  adorn  the  shelves  of  Bodley  or  the  Vatican,  than  to  be  coor 
fined  in  the  retirement  and  obscurity  of  a  private  library.  I  have 
perused  the  former  of  them  (he  adds)  with  more  than  ordinary  ap« 
plication,  and  have  made  some  observations  on  it  which  will  n^ot, 
I  hope,  prove  unacceptable  |o  the  public.^  He  has  confined  him- 
self, however,  to  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  work ;  we  hope  there- 
fore it  will  be  equally  ^  acceptable  to  the  public'  if  we  attempt  to 
contribute  our  mite  towards  its  literary  history. 

Tom  Hcarne*  would  almost  have  sworn  that  Tom  Thumb  the 
fairy  knight  was  ^King  Edgar's  page.'  On  ballad  authority  we 
learn  that  ^  Tom  a  Ivti  was  a  Scocttsman  born.'  Now  Tom  Heame 
and  the  ballad  are  both  in  the  wrong;  for  Tom  a  lin,  otherwise 
Tamlane,  is  no  oth^r  than  Tom  Thumb  himself,  who  was  origi* 
nally  a  dwarf,  or.  dwergar,  of  Scandinavian  descent,  being  the 
Thaumliny  u  e.  Little  Iliunib  of  the  Northmen.  Drayton,  who 
introduces  both  these  heroes  in  his  Nymphidia^  seems  to  have  sus- 
pected their  identity. 

The  German  *  Daumerling,'  i.  e.  little  Thumb,  is  degraded  to 
the  son  of  a  tailor; — he  has  not  much  in  common  with  Tom 
Thumb  the  Great,  except  the  misfortune  of  being  swallowed 
by  the  dun  cow,  which  took  place  in  Germany  just  as  it  did  in 
England.!     This  is  a  ti*aditionary  story  of  the  Germans  :  but  there 


Genewaf  merchant,  opon  whiOi  anotlwr,  hearing  of  the  profitable  adventure,  makes 
a  voyage  to  Rat  bland  with  a  prb^ous  cargo,  for  which  the  king  repays  hint  with 
oqo  of  bis  cats. 

'  *  See  Hearne's  Benedictus  Abbas,  p.S4. 

t  «  Many  years  ago,'  (a  literary  friend  wU^s  to  us,)  '  I  had  penuaded  myself  that 
several  of  onr  common  nursery  tales  Were  th^^mnants  of  ancient  P^t  and  that  ToUr 
Thumb,  for  instance,  if  the  truth  should  be  Oifcovered,  would  be  found  to  be  a 
mythological  personage.  Though  fully  convincec^^  the  time  that  so  strange  «  ictioil 
could  not  have  arisen  from  any  other  source,  I  had  W  the  least  eipectatioit  that  any 
thing  would  ever  occur  to  me  in  confirmation  of  sucbxn  apparent  pendoK.  To«l 
Thumb's  adventure  bears  a  near  analogy  to  the  rite  of  ad(n>Uon  into  the  BremiBicel 
order,  a  ceremony  which  still  exists  in  Indiarand  to  which  tklUjah  of  Taojore  sub- 
mitted  not  many  years  ago.  In  Dubois's  work  there  is  an  a<counlx)f  adimmutive  Mty, 
whose  person  and  character  are  analogous  to  that  of  Tom  Thnmlr.  He  too,  if  1  i«eol- 
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13  a  little  book  in  the  Daimh  language,  analyzed  by  'Professor 
Nierup,  of  the  University  of  Copeahagenf  wbo  censures  it,  and 
perhaps  with  some  degree  of  justice,  as  a  *  very  childish  history.^ 
It  treau  of  ^  Swaiii  Tomling^  a  aum  tia  Ugg^  than  a  thumby  who 
TDould  k^  married  to  u  woman  three  dli  ana  three  quaritrs  long.* 
The  Danish  tiile-paKe,  which  we  transcribe  below,*  enumerates 
other  of  Toraling's  adventures  which  are  not  found  in  the  ^  History 
of  his  Manrellous  Acts  of  Manhood,'  as  preserved  in  England;  the 
manhood,  however,  which' emboldened  the  Swain  to  ventine  on  a 
wife  of  ^  three  ells  and  three  quarters'  in  length,  is  yet  commemo* 
rated  in  the  ancient  rhvrae  which  begins  ^  /  had  a  iUiU  hmsband  no 
bigger  than  my  thumbr 

According  to  popular  tradition  Tom  Thumb  died  at  Lincoln, 
which  it  may  be  recollected  was  one  of  the  five  Danish  towns  of 
England  ;  we  do  not,  however,  therefore  intend  to  insist  that  the 
story  was  banded  down  by  the  northehi  iavaders.  There  was  a 
little  bhie  flag-stone  in  the  pavement  'of  the  Minster^  which  was 
shownr  as  Tom  Thumb's  monument,  and  the  country  folks  never 
failed  to  marvel  at  it  when  they  came  to  church  on  the  Assize  Sun- 
day ;'  faoi  during  some  of  the  modem  repairs  wiiich  have  been  in- 
flicted on  that  venerable  building,  the  flae-stoneivas  displaced  and 
lost,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  holiday  visitants. 

The  prose  history  of  Tom  Thumb  is  manufactured  from  the 
ballad;  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  faiiy  queen  at  his  birth,  and 
certain  poetical  touches  which  it  yet  exhibits,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  ^  a  a  rifacciamento  of  an  earlier  and  better  original.  One  of 
Tom's  fiports  deserves  note;  it  is  when,  in  order  to  be  revenged 
on  his  playmates,  he 

'  took  in  pleasant  game 
Black  pots  and  passes  which  he  hung 
Upon  a  bright  sun-beam. 

The  other  boys,  to  do  the  same. 

In  pieces  broke  them  quite, 

For  which  they  were  most  soundly  whipt. 

At  which  he  laught  outright.* 

led  richt,  was  not  originilly  a  BramiB,  but  became  one  by  adoption,  Uke  tone  of  the 
worduet  in  tbe  Raoiayaoa.  Compare  the  mnltiplicitj  of  Tern  Thamb's  metamor- 
I  wkb  thoae  of  TWiesftin  as  qaoted  by  Baviet ;  we  shall  dien  see  that  this  4t- 
DaM  is  a  slender  bat  distinct  thread  of  commonleation  between  the 
I  Draidical  superstitions.  Even  independent  of  the  analogr  betwtoa 
Ions  and  those  pf  Tkllessin—hls  station  bi  the  court  of  ung  Arthor 
^MrideflUy  tbe  mytholopcal  Arthnr)  marks  him  as  a  person  of  the  hi|^est-  Ciboloas 
aalii|nity  in  Ibis  islaAd;  while  the  adventnrtf  of  the  cow,  to  which  there  b  nothing 
naalonpns  In  Odtie  mythology,  appears^  to  connect  him  with  India.' 

^  ^  mvD  ToHLiiia,  et  Menneske  ikke  8t5rre  end  en  Tommelfinner,  som  TiljrifUs  mad 
«■  K»ne,^te<a  Alen  ogtro  Quarter  lang,  Kommer  til  Verdtn  med  bat  paa  oz  Karde  vad 
sidMi  driver  Plov ;  saslges  til  en  herremand  i om  forvira  ham  i  sin  8nQnMiSf«>*  ko. 
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Tkis  ^  pleasant  game'  is  borrowed  from  the  pseudo-hagiographyo^f^ . 
tke  middle  ages.     It  is  found  not  only  in  one  of  the  sparious  Gos* 
pels,  bat  also  in  the  legend  of  St.  Columbanos,  who,  as  we  are 
told,  performed  a  similar  miracle  by  hanging  his  garment  on  a 
snn-beam. 

Hr.  Thomas  Hickathrift,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Hicka- 
THRiFT,  Knight,  is  praised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hearne  as  a  '  famous 
champion.*  Tlie  honest  antiqnary  has  identified  this  well-known 
knight  with  Ae  far  less  celebrated  Sir  Frederick  de  Tybey, 
Baron  of  Tylney  in  Norfolk,  the  ancestor  of  the  Tylney  nimily, 
who  was  killed  at  Aeon,  in  Syria,  in  die  reign  of  Richard  Coenr 
de  Lion.  ^  Hycophric^  or  ih/cothr^^^  as  rae  mister-wight  ob- 
serves, '  being  probably  a  corruption  of  Frederick.*  This  happy 
exertion  of  etymological  acumen  is  not  wholly  due  to  Hearne, 
who  only  adopted  a  hint  given  by  Mr.  Philip  lie  Neve  whibnie 
of  the  College  of  Arms.  Their  conjectures,  however,  accord 
bat  slightly  with  ttie  traditions  given  by  the  accurate  Spelman, 
IB  his  tcena.  From  the  most  remote  antiqui^,  the  fables  and 
achievements  of  ffic&£^rtc  have  been  obstinately  credited  by  the' 
inhabitants  of- the  township  of  Tylney.  ^  Hiekifric^  is  venerated' 
by  them  as  the  assertor  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  ances- ' 
tors.  The  *  monstrous  giantj'  who  guarded  the  Marsh,  was,  ht 
troth,  no  other  than  the  tyrannical  lord  of  the  manor,  who  at- 
tempted to  keep  his  copyholders  out  of  the  common  field,  called  * 
TVney^  Simeth ;  but  who  was  driven  away,  with  his'  retainers,  by 
the  prowess  of  Tom,  armed  with  only  his  axle-tree  and  cart-wheel. 
Spelman  has  told  the  story  in  good  Latin,  and  we  subjoin  it  to 
the  i^xt.* 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  pranks  which  Tom  performed 
when  bis  'natural  strength,  which  exceeded  twenty  conmion  men,' 
became  manifest;  but  they  must  be  noticed  as  being  correctly  Scan- 
dinavian. Similar  were  the  achievements  of  the  great  northern 
champion  Gretter,  when  he  kept  geese  upon  the  common,  as  told 
in  his  Saga.     We  are  not  very  deeply  read  in  northern  lore,  but  we 

*  <  Id  ManlandSa  site  iODt  Wabokth  WaiUmat  et  Waipoia—\n  viciaiis  jaoent  Tening" 
fofi.et  St.  ^onef^AdjacetTrLintT  veterb  nUqde  Ttlrbioruii  familias  radii.  Hlc  »0 
«ipuidit  ioslgnu  area  qua  a  plaoiole  nmicapatar  Tylnty  Smeeth,  piogais  adeo  et  loia- 
rianf  ut  Paduaaa  pascua  videator  sapdrasM.  Taeotur  earn  iodigeoB  vehit  ares  et 
focos,  fabeHamqne  reciUni  hnga  p4iSam  ftetualaU  de  Hicnraico  (oescio  quo)  Hirif 
illius  iostar  in  Scotoram  Cbroa&iBqut  civlum  suomm  dedignatiis  fuga,  aratram  qood 
aMbat  lolvit;  arreptoque  temoae  IWribandiM  iBsiliitia  hostei  vioteriaoaqae  ademit  ex- 
uttantibof.  Sic  com  de  agri  istius  poasenione  acrilar  oHm  dimieataiii  esset,  inter  fiiadi  . 
domiDQin  et  yiUarum  incolas,  nee  valerent  hi  adrenat  eum  contiitere,  redeontlbos 
occofrit  HicKiriucKos,  axemqoe  excutiens  A  corra  quern  agebat,  eo  vice  gladit  nsos ; 
rota,  elypei;  invasoret  repalit  ad  ipsos  quibus  nanc  fongaotnr  tenninos.  Ottendnnt 
in  csoeterfo  Tilnieiii,  sepulcbram  sai  pugtiifli  axea  cam  r^ta  inculptam  eshlbeiisr* 
^Aaan*i  Pa$ihimmts  fTMit,  p.  139. 
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^^pe  that  Messrs.  Grimm  will  agree  with  us  tbat  Tom'a  yooth  re- 
traces the  tales  of  the  prowess  of  the  yoatfafiil  Sieefried,  delaUed 
in  the  NLSoDga  Saga,  and  id  the  Book  of  Heroes.  It  appears  firom 
Hearae^  tbat  die  sapposed  axle-tree  with  the  superincambent  wheel 
was  represented  on  ^  Hjrcothrift's  grave  stone,  in  Tylnej  chnrohr 

Jard,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross**  This  is  the  Arai  in  which  all  the 
Limic  monuments  represent  the  celebrated  haauner  or  thanderbolt 
of  the  son  of  Odin,  which  shattered  the  skaUs  and  scattered  the 
brains  of  so  many  luckless  giants.  How  £u*  this  surmise  may  be  sup 
ported  by  Tom  s  skill  and  streneth  in  throwing;  the  hammer  (Part 
I.  Chap.  48.)  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide*  It,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  of  our  antiquarian  readers  should  think  it  right  to  withhold 
Aeir  assent  to  the  proposition  that  Thor  can  be  identified  with 
Tom  Hickathrift,  they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  our  doubts. — 
The  common  people  nave  a  happy  faculty  of  seeing  whatever  they 
choose  to  believe,  and  of  refusing  to  see  the  things  in  which  they 
disbelieve.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed)  that  the  rude  sculpture 
which  the  Tylneyites  used  to  call  the  ofiensive  and  defensive  arms 
of  their  champion,  was  truly  nothing  more  than  a  cross,  of  which 
the  upper  part  is  inscribed  in  a  circTe»  a  figure  often  found  on  an- 
cient sepulchres. 

From  Tom  Hickathrift  and  Thor  we  must  proceed  to  their  im- 
DK>rtal  compeer  Jack  the  Giant  Killee.  In  Jack's  memoirs, 
a  Wonniu8«  a  Rudbeck,  a  BarthoUnus,  a  Schimmlemann,  a  Ste- 
phanitts,  or  a  Peringskiold  might  discover  indubitable  resemblances 
to  the  fictions  of  the  Edda.  Jack,  as  we  are  told, '  having  got  a 
little  money,  travelled  into  Flintshire,  and  came  to  a  large  house  in 
^  lonesome  place ;  and,  by  reason  of  his  present  necessity,  he  took 
courage  to  knock  at  the  gate,  when,  to  his  amazement,  there  came 
forth  a  monstrous  Giant  with  two  heads,  yet  he  did  not  seem  so 
fiery  as  the  former  Giants,/or  he  was  a  Welch  Giant/f  This  Welch 
Giant  was  rendered  less  ^  fiery'  tl^m  he  would  naturally  have  been, 
in  consequence  of '  breakfasting,'  as  the  story  says,  *  on  a  great 
bowl  of  hasty  pudding,'  instead  of  keeping  to  the  warm  invigorating 

*  A  NofffoUi  iDtiaQSiy  bas  had  the  goodiiMi  to  ptocore  for  ot  an  ambaatie  raport  of 
tba  present  itate  of  Toit^s  lapalclire.  It  it  a  ttone  «ra«,  of  tba  amal  fbape  and  di- 
aMDsioiif ;  tba  tciilptiiNd  Hd  or  covar  ao  loDcer  aiisti.  It  auitt  hava  baaa  aotirl 
about  fifty  years  ago,  for  wben  wa  were  good,  Qmfftr  Crane  would  rabaarta  Tom's 
aoblavemeDts,  and  tell  us  tbat  be  bad  oat  out  the  aMMS  wbleb  SUad  aptba  intariptioa 
wiftb  bis  penknife,  bat  he  aooM  not  read  the  letters. 

tSea'HiJtory  a/Zad: mut (Aa  Gtanlf,' Part.  L  Chap. t. p.  U- Tba editSon  wbkb 
we  ttse  bas  ao  &te»  bat  was  <  Printed  and  sold  bj  J.  Pitts,  No.  14,  Great  St.  Andrew's 
Sttaet,  Seven  Dials.'  It  is  far  leas  correct  than  tba  older  edition  priated  at  York  by 
*  J>  tendrew,  near  the  CoUiar-aata.'  ¥et>  on  the  whole,  as  Dr.  IiAnwooo  justly  ob- 
aerves  on  a  siniiiar  occasion,  (View  of  the  varioua  Edilioas  of  the  Clatsics  with  ra- 
narks  by  Kdwaro  Hajiwoud,  D.  D.  London.  VJlb.  p.  214.)  *  it  bas  fewer  iaacfw^ 
lacies  tfaaa  a  scholar  misbt  justly  aspect  from  a  London  edttioo.* 
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national  diet,  toasted  cheese*  To  this  low  feeding  we  also  attritnite 
the  want  of  sagacity  which  enabled  Jack  *  to  outwit  him,'  notwith- 
standing his  two  heads^  The  history  states  that  Jack  undressed 
himself,  and  as  the  Giant  was  walking  towards  another  apartment; 
Jack  heard  him  say  to  himself, 

<  Though  here  you  lodge  with  me  this  night, 
Tou  shall  not  see  the  morning  light, 
My  club  shdl  dash  your  brains  out, — quite.' 

*  Say  you  so,  says  Jack,  is  that  one  of  your  Welch  tricks  ?  I  hope 
to  be  as  cunnine  as  you.  Then  getting  out  of  bed  he  found  a 
thick  billet,  and  laid  it  in  the  bed  in  his  stead,  and  hid  himself  in 
a  dark  comer  of  the  room*  In  the  dead  time  of  the  night  came 
the  Giant  with  his  club,  and  struck  several  blows  on  the  bed  where 
Jack  had  artfully  laid  the  billet,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  room, 
supposing,'  as  the  romance  writer  observes  with  emphatical  sim* 
plicity,  ^  that  he  had  broken  all  Jack's  bones.'  In  the  morning 
early  Jack  came  to  thank  him  for  his  lodging.  Oh  !  said  the  Giant, 
how  have  you  rested,  did  you  see  any  thing  last  night  ?  No,  said 
Jack,  but  a  rat  gave  me  three  or  four  slaps  with  his  tail.' 

To  this  adventure,  though  the  locus  in  quo  is  placed  in  Flintshire 
by  the  English  writer,  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  device  practised  by 
the  Giant  Skrimner  when  he  and  Thor  journeyed  to  Skrimner's 
Castle  of  Utgaard,  and  related  at  large  in  the  twelAh  chapter  of  the 
Edda  of  Snorro.  At  midnight  the  mighty  son  of  earth  laid  him- 
self to  sleep  beneath  an  oak,  and  snored  aloud.  Thor,  the  giant* 
killer,  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  his  unsuspicious  companion,  and 
struck  him  with  his  tremendous  hammer.  ^  Hath  a  leaf  f alien 
upon  me  from  the  tree?*  exclaimed  the  awakened  Giant.  The 
Giant  soon  slept  again,  and  ^  snored,'  as  the  Edda  says,  '  as  loudly 
as  if  it  had  thundered  in  the  forest.'  Thor  struck  the  Giant  again, 
and,  as  he  thought,  the  hammer  made  a  mortal  indentation  in  his 
forehead.  ^  What  is  the  tnatter  ^'  quoth  Skrimner,  ^  hath  an  acorn 
fallen  on  my  head  /*'  A  third  time  the  potent  Giant  snored,  and 
a  third  time  did  the  hammer  descend,  ^  with  huge  two-hainded 
sway,'  and  with  such  force  that  Thor  weened  the  iron  had  buried 
itself  in  Skrimner's  temples.  ^  Methinksy  quoth  Skrimner,  rubbing 
his  cheek,  ^  some  moss  hath  fallen  on  my  face.*  Thor  might  be  well 
amazed  at  the  escape  of  the  Giant ; — but  Skrimner,  acting  exact- 
ly like  Jack,  had  out-witted  his  enemy,  by  placing  an  immense 
rock  on  the  leafy  couch  where  Thor  supposed  he  was  sleeping, 
and  which  received  the  blows  of  the  hammer  in  his  stead. 

The  fictions  of  the  north,  and  indeed  of  the  east,  are  no  less  distin- 
guishable in  the  robbery  which  Jack,  who,  after  all,  was  an  unprin- 
cipled young  dog,  committed  on  a  simple  cousin  of  his,*  ^  a  huge  and 

*  History  of  Jack>  &c.  Part  L  ehap.  vi.  pp.  18— 2 i 
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moDstroas  Giant  havine^  three  heads,  and  who  would  beat  five  hun- 
dred men  in  armour.  Jack  terrified  his  three-headed  cousin  out  of 
all  his  wits,  by  telling  him  that  the  king's  son  was  coming.  This 
IS  heavy  news  indeed,  quoth  the  giant,  but  I  have  a  large  vault  under 

5 round,  where  I  will  run  and  hide  myself*  In  the  morning,  when 
ack  let  his  cousin  out  of  the  hole,  he  asked  what  he  should  give  him 
for  hfs  care,  seeing  that  his  castle  was  not  demolished.  *  Why,  an- 
swered Jack,  I  desire  nothing  but  your  old  rusty  sword^  the  coat 
in  the  closet,  and  the  cap  and  the  shoes  which  you  keep  at  the  bed's 
head.  Thou  shalt  have  them  with  all  my  heart,  said  the  Giants  as 
a  jast  reward  for  thy  kindness  in  protecting  me  from  the  king's  son, 
and  be  sure  that  thou  carefully  keepst  them  for  my  sake ;  for  they 
are  things  of  excellent  use :  the  coat  will  keep  you  invisible^  the 
cap  will  furnish  you  with  knowledge,  the  sword  cuts  asunder  what- 
evtr  jfOtt  strike,  and  the  shoes  are  of  extraordinary  swiftness.^ 
Every  one  of  these  wonderful  articles  has  been  stolen  out  of  the 
great  Northern  treasury,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  explain  in 
what  manner  Jack's  cousin,  the  Giant  with  three  heads,  became 
possessed  of  them.  The  coat  is,  in  fact,  the  magic  garment  known 
»  ancient  German  by  the  equivalent  denomination  of  the  '  J^ebel 
Kappe,'^  or  Cloud  Cloak,  fabled  to  belong  to  King  Alberich,  and 
the  other  dwarfs  of  the  Teutonic  cycle  of  Romance,  who,  clad 
therein,  could  walk  invisible.  To  them  also  belongs  the  Tarn-hut, 
Ofhatof  dari^ness,*  possessing  the  same  virtue.  Velent,  the  cunning 
•mith  of  the  E3dda  of  Ssemund,  wrought  Jack's  '  sword  of  sharp- 
ness,' which  in  the  Wilkina  Saga  bears  the  name  of  Balmung. 
So  keen  was  its  edge  that  when  Velent  cleft  his  rival  £milius 
throii|h  file  middle  with  the  wondrous  weapon,  it  merely  seemed  to 
iEmilios  as  though  cold  water  had  glided  downhhn.  Shake  thyself, 
said  Velent.  ^milius  shook  himself,  and  fell  dead  into  two 
halves,  one  on  each  side  of  his  chair.  That  the  stories  of  Velent's 
iinll  were  well  known  in  this  country  is  evinced  by  the  Auchinleck 
text  of  the  Geste  of  King  Horn,  where  he.  is  called  Wefand. 
Jack*s  shoes  of  swiftness  were  once  worn  by  LoMe  when  he 

*  Wolf  Oiletricb  saves  his  life  by  the  loan  of  this  hat  of  darkntfls. 

-— ^Moamfblly  he  sighed,  for  Dame  Orel  his  sword  Md  ta'cn, 
A  dwarf  then  heard  and  piUedtbe  bera*9  woful  stratUt 
He  taw  wkere  she  had  hid  In  the  dark  the  noble  blade, 
Strwgfat  he  ran  where  on  the  sod  Wolf  Dietricb^  was  laid. 


0*er  the  champion  did  he  cast  a  tarn  cm  speedily, 
A«d  has  led  him  to  the  care  where  hb  falchion  did  U; 


How  wHh  leathern  thongs  (he  savage  fianteis 

Ban  where  (he  horse  he  had  left  bound  up6n  the  grass. 

^  when  no  more  she  saw  him,  back  t»  ner  cave  she  came  ; 

Scornfully  Wolf  Dietrich  laughed  wUn  he  saw  the  nnoouth  dame^ 

Off  he  throws  the  tarn  cap  and  iajber  sight  appears. 

Illuttratiihu  ofjiorthcrn  ^ntiquitiu,  p.  91. 
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escaped  from  Valhalla.  In  the  Calmuck  romance  of  Ssidi  Kur, 
the  Chan  steals  a  similar  pair  of  seven  league  hoots  from  the 
Tchadkurrs,  or  evil  spirits,  oy  means  of  the  cap  which  made  him 
invisible,  which  he  won  from  certain  Quarrelling  children,  or  dwarfs 
whom  he  encounters  in  the  middle  ot  a  forest.*  Are  these  mere 
incidental  coincidences  between  the  supei^titions  and  fictions  of  the 
followers  of  Buddha  and  of  those  of  Odin  ? 

In  the  history  of  ^  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,^  the  consistency 
of  the  characters  is  still  finely  preserved.  The  awful  distich  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Jette  or  Ettin,  the  principle  agent  in  this  re- 
maucei 

^  Snouk  but,  snouk  ben, 
I  find  the  smell  of  earthly  men,' 

is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  ^  fee  faw  fum'  of  the  keen-scented  anthro- 
pophaginian  of  the  other.  The  bean-stalk,  *  the  top  whereof  when 
Jack  ^oked  upwards  he  could  not  discern  as  it  appeared  lost  in 
the  clouds,^  has  ^own  in  fanciful  imitation  of  the  ash  YgdrasU, 
reaching,  according  to  the  Edda,  from  hell  to  heaven.  As  to  the 
beautiful  harp  which  *•  played  of  its  own  accord,'  and  which  Jack 
Stole  from  the  giant,  we  must  find  a  parallel  for  it  in  the  wonderful 
harp  made  of  the  breast  bone  of  the  king's  daughter,  and  which  sang 
so  sweetly  to  the  miller,  ^  Binnorie  Oh  Binnorie,'  and  in  old  Dap- 
Stan's  harp  which  sounded  without  hands  when  hanging  in  the  vale. 
Before  we  dismiss  the  Giganticide,  we  must  remanc  that  most 
of  his  giants  rest  upon  good  romance  authority:  or,  to  speak 

*  <  Now  the  lOD  of  the  Chan  and  hit  trastv  aervaot  trarelled  along  a  ri?er  aod  ar- 
rived io  a  wood,  where  they  met  many  obildren  who  were  quarrelliiig  with  aaeh 
other.    **  Why  do  you  that  dispute  ?"  said  they. 

*  We  have  foond  ti  cap  in  this  wood,  and  each  of  as  wishes  to  keep  it 

*  W^t  is4be  use  of  tbe  cap  ? 

*  The  cap  hath  iMs  virtue,  he  who  wears  it  i$  tun  neither  by  the  gedt,  ntr  Men,  fier 
theTduOkum, 

*  Now  CO  all  of  ye  tothe  end  of  the  forest,  and  nw  hither.  And  I  will  keep  the  cap 
and  I  will  gi^  It  to  bifli  who  first  reaches  this  spot  aod  wins  the  race. 

<  So  spake  the  son  of  the  Chaa»  and  the  children  ran,  hut  when  they  eame  back  they 
could  not  find  the  cap,  for  he  had  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  companion,  and  they 
•ought  for  it  in  vain; 

'  And  the  son  of  th^  Chan  and  his  companion  travelled  onwardsi  and  they  eame  to 
a  forest  wherein  they  kiet  many  Tchadkurrs  who  were  qoarreiUng  with  each  other. 
•<  Why  do  you  thus  dispute  ?"  said  they. 

« It  is  I,  eiclalmed  each  Tchadkuir,  to  whom  thete  teefo  belong. 

<  What  is  the  use  of  the  boots  ? 

***H*uho wean  thte  booU,''  answered  the  Tchadkurrs,  '<  itcotwesftd  to  anjf  ceimlry 
wherein  he  wishee  hmuelf." 

'  «*  Now,"*  answered  the  son  of  the  Chan,  **  go  aU  of  you  that  way,  aod  he  who  first 
runs  hither  shall  obtain  the  boot^.** 

'  And  the  Tchadkurrs  ran  their  race  accordhigly.  Bat  the  Chan'sson  had  oommM 
the  boots  in  the  bosom  of  his  compaaion,  who  atUie  same  time  had  the  cap  opoa  hie 
head.  And  the  Tchadkarrs  sought  for  the  boots,  bat  they  found  them  not,  and  they 
went  away .*— >3scond  JUiation  of  Smdi  Kur. 
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more  correctly,  Jack's  hhtory  ia  a  popular  and  degraded  yersioD  of 
the  traditions  upon  which  our  earliest  romances  are  founded.  ^  The 
Mount  of  Cornwall/  which  was  kept  bj  a  large  and  monstrous 
Giant,  is  St.  Michael's  Mount;  and  the  Giant  Corinoran,  whom 
Jack  despatched  there,  and  who  *  was  eighteen  feet  high  and  about 
three  yards  round,  is  the  same  who  figures  in  the  romance  of 
Tristan.  It  was  by  killing  this  Corinoran,  (the  Corinaeus  probably 
of  Jefiery  of  Monmouth  and  the  Brut,)  that  Jack  acquired  bis 
triumphal  epithet  of  the  Giant-Killer.* 

In  order  that  students  of  British  gigantology  may  not  be  misled 
ID  their  researches,  we  think  it  proper  to  inform  them  that  they 
omst  take  great  care  not  to  confound  ^  the  Hittoryof  Jack  and 
the  Giants^  with  Uhe  History  of  the  GianU.^  These  works 
differ  essentially  in  merit,  and,  although  the  latter  begins  with  the 
history  of  Goliah  the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  yet  the  adven- 
tures contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  work,  and  particularly 
M  those  which  relate  to  the  Giants  Trapsaca  and  Trandello,  are, 
as  the  Irish  bishop  obsenred  of  Gulliver's  travels,  exceedingly  in- 
credible. 

Of  rarer  occurrence  than  the  heroic  narratives  to  which  our  at- 
tention has  hitherto  been  directed,  is  the  '  history  of  Friab  Rush 
(be  devil's  brother.'  The  friar  was  known  to  Reginald  Scott  be- 
fore the  history  of  his  pranks  was  published.  Scott  ranks  him  in 
the  same  category  with  Robin  Goodfeilow,  so  that  Robin  and  the 
Friar  were  ahke  the  heroes  of  popular  and  traditionary  tales. 
llieTe  is  an  ancient  Danish  poem,  which  treats  .^  of  brother 
Act,  bow  be  did  service  as  cook  and  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Esserom.'  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  English  story-book 
and  the  Danish  history  are  derived  from  one  common  original, 
weU  known  on  the  continent  in  times  previous  to  the  reformation, 
for,  as  Bruno  Seidelius  sings, 

*  Qjais  non  legit,  quae  Prater  Rauschius  egit  r 

It  IS  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Danish  Rus  is  made  to  travel 
duongfa  the  air  to  England,  where  he  possesses  the  king's  daughter. 

*  «  Now  wbeo  tira  mafflBtrates  who  emplojred  John  beard  that  the  job  was  over,  tbejE 
nat  for  Uoi,  declarinc  be  thouM  benoefortb  be  called  **  Jack  tbk  Giakt  Killbr/* 
aad  ia  boooqr  thereof  presented  him  with  a  sword  and  embroidered  belt,  apoji.whicli 
thett  words  were  written  in  letters  of  gold  : 

'  Here's  the  valiant  Cornish  man, 
Who  slew  the  giant  Corinoran.' 
la  fbehat  London  edition  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killefi  the  printer's  devil  who  corrected 
the  iheets  has  arbitrarily  chosen  to  read  Cormoran.  We  have  not  scrupled  to  restore 
liMtraa  reading,  altboagh  the  sporioos  reading  gives  a  sm  oother  verse.  According  to 
the  Im  ir  ia  Corineus  who  kills  the  giant,  but  as  he  was  a,  giant  himself^  tradftioabas 
oftly  Mi«ed  sides, 

CoRiiiKUS  estoit  moult  grant 
Hardif  et  grant  come  yai^^. 
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There  has  been  a  fair  exchange  of  nursery  tales  between  the  two 
countries,  for  in  return  for  Brother  Russ,  we  gave  them  the  '  his- 
tory of  the  lucky  Richard  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,^ 
whose  life  has  been  translated  into  Danish,  and  whose  good  fortune 
is  now  as  well  known  in  Bergen  and  Drontheim  as  in  his  own  native 
land  of  Cockney.  Puss  has  thus  sailed  half  round  the  world,  irom 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Northern  Sea. 

HowLEOLASS    stands   as  the  le«ider  of    a  inorry  troop;    Ton 
Tram,  the  son-in-law  of  Mother  Winter,  Tom  Stitch,  the  tailor, 
and  Tom  Long,  the  carrier  of  the  Men  of  Gotham,  follow  in  his 
train,  whose  penny  *  histories,'  all  imitated  from  his  '  merrye  jeste,' 
are  now  introuvables*     They  all  belong  to  the  ancient  and  noble 
and  widely  dispersed  family  of  Tom  Fool,  which  has  obtained 
such  pre-eminence  and  dignity  in  church  and  state  throughout 
all  Christendom-     *  Yn  the  land  of  Sasscn,'  say*  old  Copland,  in 
the  village  of  Keeling,  ^  there  dwelled  a  man  that  was  named  Ni- 
cholas Howleglass,  that  had  a  wyfe  named  Wyneke,  that  laye  a 
child-bed  in  the  same  village,  and  that  childe  was  borne  to  Chris- 
tening and  named  Tyell  Howleglass.'  It  were  long  to  detail  hi«  fear- 
ful jokes  which  sometimes  brought  him  to  the  gallows,  yet  saved 
him  from  the  halter.     He  was  buried  with  his  coffin  standing  on 
one  end,  as  the  visitants  at  the  Abbey  believe  of  Ben  Jonson, 
at  Mollen,  near  Lubeck :  and  you  may  see  his  grave-stone  under 
the  great  lime  tree  in  the  church-yard ;  and  his  rebus^  to  wit  an 
owl  and  a  looking  glass,  cut  upon  the  stone.     Ulenspiegel,  as  be  is 
called  in  German,  has  almost  made  the  tour  of  Europe :  his  life  was 
first  published  in  the  Nether-Saxon  dialect  in  1483.     Our  English 
translation  of  the  *  merrye  jeste  of  a  man  that  was  called  Howie- 
glass,  and  of  many  marveylous  thinges  and  jestes  that  he  did  in  his 
lyfe  in  Eastland,'  was  '  Imprinted  at  London  in  Tamestrecte,  at  the 
Vintre,  in  Three  Craned  VVarfe,  by  Wyllyam  Copland.'  According 
to  the  technical  phrase,  it  was  done  into  English  from  the  High 
Dutch.     There  is  also  a  Flemish  translation,  which,  well  purified 
from  all  aspersions  on  holy  church,  is  now  a  chap  book  in  Flanders. 
The  Flemish  faithful  arc  earnestly  warned  not  to  purchase  the 
*  shameful  edition. printed  at  Amsterdam,  by  Brother  Jansz,  in  the 
Burgwal,  at  the  sign  of  the  *'  Silver  Can,"  the  same  being  calcula- 
ted to  vex  arid  scandalize  all  good  Catholics.' 

'  Simple  Simon's  misfortunes'  are  such  as  are  incident  to  al} 
the  human  race,  since  they  arose  *  from  his  wife  Margery's  cru- 
elty, which  began  the  very  morning  after  their  marriage,'  and  we 
therefore  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  for  a 
Teutonic  or  Northern  original  of  this  once  popular  book.  *  The 
Fifteen  Joys  of  Matrimony'*  being  also  diffused  pretty  equally 

•  It  it  not  trantltted  from  the  'Quinse  Joyea  da  Manage;*  tbe  Utl«9  onlj  agrteiog. 
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over  the  wide  world*  we  canDot  presume  to  confine  the  origin  of 
the  tractate  concerning  them  to  our  island. 

Now  that  we  have  fairly  entered  into  the  matrimonial  chapter*  we 
must  needs  speak  of  Mother  Bunch,  not  the  Mother  Bunch 
whose  fairy  tales  are  repeated  to  the  little  ones,  but  she  whose  *  ca- 
binet,' when  broken  open,  reveaU  so  many  powerful  love-spells :  it 
is  Mother  Bunch  who  teaches  the  blooming  damsel  to  recall  the 
fickle  lover,  or  to  fix  the  wandering  gaze  of  the  cautious  swain,  at- 
tracted by  her  charms,  yet  scorning  the  fetters  of  the  parson,  and 
dreading  the  still  more  fearful  vision  of  the  churchwarden,  the  con- 
stable, the  justice,  the  warrant  and  the  jaiL  We  dare  not  venture 
to  unfold  the  incantations  of  the  sapient  beldam;  but  perhaps  there 
may  be  equal  eflScacy  in  the  *  Academy  of  ComplmenJtt^  or  WhoU 
Art  ofCourtshipj  being  the  rarest  and  most  exact  way  of  wooing  a 
maid  or  widow  by  the  way  of  dialogue  andcomfiinunm  expressions^'^ 
and  which  used  to  be  sold  bv  Mr.  HoUis  in  Shoemaker-row  near 
Doctor's  Commons :  and  in  the  metrical  magic  of  the  *  Posies  for 
rings  and  other  things,'  given  in  this  same  Academy ;  posies  in  no 
small  request  on  the  feast  of  good  St.  Valentine,  however  ill  the 
saint  may  view  the  celebration  of  his  festival. 

.  Bishop  Valentine 

Left  us  examples  to  do  deeds  of  charity. 
To  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  visit 
The  weak  and  sick,  to  entertain  the  poor. 
And  give  the  dead  a  Christian  burial. 
These  were  the  works  of  piety  he  did  practise, 
And  bade  us  imitate,  not  seek  for  lovers. 

The  '  Academy  of  Compliments'  is  abridged  from  the  *  Jardin 
d* Amour,'  the  last  edition  of  which  is  augmented  by  '  plusieurs  let- 
tres  famili^es  pour  I'utiliti  de  la  jeunesse  ;*  and,  as  ourj^ood  friend 
Madame  Gamier  informs  us,  there  is  not  a  peasant  in  Champajnie 
who  will  attempt  to  woo,  in  an  honourable  way,  except  accormnc^ 
to  the  established  forms  and  precedents  contained  in  ;tbis  useful 
manual.  And  even  the  boors  in  the  Low  Countries  are  equally 
obedient  to  the  lessons  of  its  Flemish  translation*  the  *Konst 
der  Minnen,'*  when  they  sidle  into  the  spinning-room,  or  try  to 
drop  upon  one  knee  before  the  Juffrowi  as  their  fathers  did  be- 
fore them.  Like  its  ambitious  prototype,  the  ^  Roman  de  la  Rose,' 
the  ^  Garden  of  Love'  has  borrowed  the  principles  of  the  great 
master  Ovid :  its  author  had  more  morality  than  the  heathen  poet, 
and  less  learning  than  Jean  de  Meung  and  Guillaume  de  Loris,  bis 
elaborate  followers,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  invoke  *  Reason* 
and  the  seven  sciences  her  handmaids,  merely  to  aid  the  lover  in 
winning  a  woman's  heart !     Alas  !  many  a  year  has  flown  since 
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Mother  Bunch  taught  us  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  calling  in  such 
auxiliaries. 

We  have  not  the  slishtest  idea  that  Jack  the  Giant  Killer»  ov 
any  of  the  volumes  of  Uie  penny  library,  will  be  held  cheap  by 
our  readers,  but  we  anticipate  that  less  respect  will  be  paid  to 
Heame  and  Le  Neve^  ana  Spelmani  and  the  other  learned  ar- 
chaeologists of  whose  researches  we  have  availed  ourselves.  Yet 
with  all  due  submission  to  the  judges  in  this  behalf,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  no  literary  productions  are  treated  so  unfairly,  as  the 
works  of  the  antiquary, 

' — -  in  closet  close  ypent 

Of  sober  face,  with  learned  dust  besprent  ;* 
whose  very  name  is  become  a  byword  and  a  reproach  even 
amongst  his  literary  brethren.  They  hunt  and  drive  nim  out  of  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  and  immolate  him  as  a  scape-goat  to 
the  devouring  appetite  of  the  scorner.  Honest  zeal,  even  in  a  bad 
cause,  demands  our  praise :  and  men  of  sense  and  genius  should 
therefore  bear  with  the  enthusiasm  of  men  of  sense  and  learning, 
although  they  cannot  participate  in  their  glowing  feelin|;s.  It  was 
this  enthusiasm  which  invigorated  the  erudite  who  flourished  in  the 
era  that  immediately  followed  the  restoration  of  letters,  and  which, 
in  times  nearer  our  own,  sustained  the  unwearied  hands  of  Graevtus 
and  Gronovis,  and  Rymer  and  Prynne,  and  Montfauoon  and  Mura* 
tori,  whibt  they  accomplished  their  Herculean  tasks.  But  the  age 
of  folios  has  gone  by,  like  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  both  may  be  re- 
gretted by  posterity.  A  great  book  has  been  called  a  great  evil, 
and  this  pithy  axiom  has  been  received  without  much  inquiry  into 
its  truth  or  application.  It  was  said  of  Albertus  Magnus,  that  be 
eould  have  been  burned  in  a  pile  composed  of  one  set  of  his  own 
voluminous  works.  Such  an  author  may  not  deserve  an  apotheosis 
merely  on  account  of  his  industry,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause  his  pen  was  prolific,  his  productions  are  only  worthy  of  the 
flames.  In  the  opinion  of  the  urchin,  the  Christ-cross-row  is  a 
mile  too  long.  Larger  in  their  growth,  yet  equally  lazy,  are  those 
who  pride  themselves  in  dealing  out  the  small  talk  of  literary  cen- 
sure, and  who  mock  at  the  author  of  a  ponderous  tome,  concealing 
their  own  inaptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  affecting 
to  despise  the  volume  which  imparts  it.  These  idlers  are  followed 
by  the  closer  reasoners  who  have  read  the  work  which  they  criticise, 
and  who  think  it  beseeming  to  censure  the  author  for  bis  defi» 
ciency  in  taste  and  judemenl.  This  accusation,  grounded  upoa 
wdl-sounding  words,  and  specious  phrases,  generally  rebounds  from 
side  to  side;  it  is  repeated  in  the  bookseller's  shop,  echoed  in  the 
library,  and  buzzed  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  multitude  confirm 
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the  sentence  by  acclamation.  Taste,  however,  is  governed  by  an 
uncertain  standard ;  and  the  critic  would  do  well  to  recollect  that 
the  literary  character  may  fail  on  the  right  side,  when  betraying 
what  is  so  often  termed  want  of  judgment.  It  is  ungraceful  to  be 
encumbered  with  learning,  to  swelter  beneath  the  ample  folds  and 
furred  trimmings  of  the  academical  robe,  but  yet  this  display  of 
opulence  is  more  creditable  to  the  wearer,  than  the  pitiful  naked- 
ness of  the  literary  vagrant.  Mere  learning  may  tire,  yet  instruct : 
the  conceit  of  ignorance  will  always  disgust  without  affording  in- 
stmction. 

An  author  who  directs  his  energies  to  austere  studies  is  apt  to 
be  voluminous.  Desiring  to  become  fully  intelligible  to  the  unin- 
stracted,  and  eager,  at  the  same  time,  to  gratify  the  erudite  with 
information  hitherto  unknown  to  them,  he  exhausts  his  subject. 
Hence  the  learned  are  oft^n  induced  to  censure  him  as  trivial,  the 
unlearned  as  obscure :  and  by  each  his  comprehensive  intent  is  un- 
worthily contemned.  Still  more  unreasonable  are  those  who  slieht 
the  intensity  of  labour,  which  is  called  for  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
subject.  The  mould  of  the  gardeinbed  may  be  turned  up  by  the 
spade,  and  watered  by  a  lady's  hand :  but  be  who  wishes  to  found 
a  settlement  in  the  forest  must  toil  in  hewing  the  massjr  trunks,  and 
in  bestowing  a  sevenfold  ploughing  on  the  stubborn  soil. 

Wit,  in  unthinking  levity,  has  sometimes  scourged  the  studious 
tribes  with  undeserved  harshness.  Yet  still  more  unkind  and  un- 
charitable are  the  dull,  the  sad,  the  solemn,  and  the  grave,  towards 
the  antiquary,  who,  if  endowed  with  genius,  yields  to  the  seductions 
to  which  he  is  then  peculiarlv  exix>sed*  Imagination  endangers  the 
repolation  of  the  learned.  Tne^  follow  the  ij^nis  &tuu#over  marshes 
and  quagmires,  and  the  trembhng  surface  sinks  beneath  the  step  of 
the  giants  of  literature,  whilst  the  lighter  limbs  of  the  poet,  who  is 
s(|Qally  deluded  by  the  wandering  fire,  enable  him  to  spring  along 
with  ease.  Ritson,  attacking  Warton,  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  spiteful  pleasure  enjoyed  by  a  sour,  clear-headed  jDrectrum,  when 
he  detects  tne  errors  of  a  superior  intellect.  But  we  are  not  always 
satisfied  even  with  the  tests  of  sober  reason  as  propounded  by  those 
who  judge  with  more  feimess,  and  who,  proceeaing  upon  decent 
aad  respectable  principles  of  criticism,  damn  the  ingenious  theories 
•f  the  historian,  the  mythologist,  or  the  philologer,  because  they 
seem  wild  and  speculative.  A  writer  who  pursues  obscure  and 
difficult  inquiries,  is  compelled  to  accept  the  proofs  affi)rded  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  There  are  certain  omical  glasses  which, 
when  applied  to  the  eye,  collect  the  spots  and  lines  dispersed  on  a 
coloured  tablet  into  a  symmetrical  form :  like  these,  his  mind  asso- 
ciates and  assembles  the  ideas  dispersed  through  time  and  space. 
When  he  appears  most  arbitrary  in  his  assumptions,  most  fanciful 
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in  his  conjectures,  he  is  fortified  by  the  internal  consciousness,  that 
his  hypothesis  is  true ;  he  feels  a  conviction  of  the  truth  which  he 
cannot  impart  to  others,  in  his  devious  course  he  guides  himself  by 
indications  which  the  unpractised  cannot  discern.  He  tracks  him- 
self across  the  ocean  by  the  floating  weeds  and  the  flight  of  the  sea- 
fowl,  and  he  convinces  himself  of  the  existence  of  the  continent 
though  his  bark  may  never  reach  its  shores. 

The  pleasures  of  laborious  writers  arise  from  their  labours ;  they 
are  joyful  and  triumphant  when  they  verify  a  date,  or  adjust  a  verse, 
or  explain  the  legend  of  a  medal,  tasks  of  which  the  world  is  reck* 
less ;  and  the  attention  with  which  they  regarded  these  supposed 
trifles  is  held  to  indicate  a  puny,  feeble  mind;  yet  they  oniy  yield 
to  a  universal  instinct.  Whatever  we  discover,  we  make  Our  own; 
whatever  is  our  own,  we  love.  The  traveller  prizes  a-  sparry  frag- 
ment which  he  has  broken  from  its  native  cavern,  above  the  choicest 
specimens  which  he  finds  in  the  cabinet  of  another.  The  game 
can  only  be  run  down  by  the  sportsman  who  takes  delight  in  the 
chase,  and  this  gratification  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  him  when  he 
contemplates  the  objects  which  occasioned  it.  Hence  he  may 
sometimes  be  induced  to  set  a  value  on  the  skin  of  the  brock,  and 
even  on  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  which  surprises  the  sober  citizen, 
who  sees  nothing  in  these  enlivening  trophies  save  hide  and  horn. 
Vanity  is  the  original  sin  of  literature ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  anti- 
quary does  not  savour  of  eeotism :  he  contents  himself  with  being 
proud  of  his  researches,  IJn veiling  the  deity  to  the  worshipper,  he, 
the  hiei-ophant,  claims  not  the  incense,  and  tastes  no  portion  of  the 
sacrifice.  Ministering  to  no  faction,  desiring  no  reward,  and  con- 
temning the  ^ise  of  the  multitude,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  studious 
cloister.  His  spirit  walks  in  communion  with  the  mighty  dead. 
Shadows  are  his  consorts,  whom  he  attempts  to  grasp  as  bodies, 
because  to  him  the  vision  is  reality.  Occasionally  his  tongue  fal- 
ters, and  his  words  are  confused,  but  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment 
or  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  are  not  therefore  impaired — his  tran- 
sient giddiness  is  caused  by  the  height  wherein  he  soars — he  boks 
down  upon  middle  earth  from  the  summit  of  Olympus,  <^  the  bat- 
tleiQents  of  Valhalla. 

AaT.  VI. — Sehct  Pieces  in  Prost  and  Vtrttj  by  the  late  John 
Bowdler,  Junior,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law. 
Two  vols.  8vo.     1818. 

'^pHB  work  before  us  is  the  monument  erected  by  a  father  to 

-*"    the  memory  of  his  son :  and  we  approach  it,  therefore,  with 

the  sympathy  which  such  sorrows  require,  even  from  strangers. 

We  will  not  wanionly  tear  away  the  laurels  planted  there,  and  we 
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^11  grieve  if,  in  seeking  to  prune  their  wild  luxuriance,  we  should 
be  thought  irreverently  to  expose  any  part  of  the  fabric  which  they 
DOW  embosom. 

The  contents  of  the  volumes  are  a  Life,  Letters,  Journal,  Poems, 
Reviews,  and  Essays. 

The  interest  of  ttue  work  will  not,  perhaps,  be  in  any  material 
degree  increased  by  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  which  it 
prefixed  to  it*  It  is  too  long  for  an  epitaph,  and  too  short  for  any 
other  memorial  of  the  dead.  Yet  it  deserves  the  praise,  which, 
short  as  it  i^,  it  might  easily  have  forfeited,  of  saying  nothing  in 
bad  taste,  or  bad  spirit.  Its  value  would  surely  have  been  consi- 
derably greater,  if  it  had  been  connected  by  some  stronger  tie  than 
that  of  mere  juxtaposition  with  the  letters  which  now  follow  it; 
and  these,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  lost  nothing  of  their  inte- 
rest, by  being  interwoven  with  an  explanatory  narrative.  Mason 
in  his  life  of  Gray,  and  Hayley  in  his  life  of  Cowper,  have  adopted 
ihis  principle  of  making  their  authors  relate  their  own  lives:  and 
though  some  letter-writers  must  be  excluded  by  their  own  confes- 
sion as  incocnpetent  witnesses  in  their  own  case,  when  they  fairly 
avow  that  ibeiv  epistles,  like  the  decads  of  Bishop  Hall,  never 
travelled  farther  than  from  their  own  desks  to  the  printing-house; 
Do  such  suspicion  can  exist  in  relation  to  the  Letters  in  these  vo- 
lumes. The  earlier  series,  in  particular,  must  have  been  written  at 
an  age,  and  under  circumstances  when  the  hope  or  the  apprehen- 
sion of  appearing  in  print  could  have  had  no  operation.  They  are 
the  ieUers  of  a  boy  who  had  just  quitted  school,  and  are  addressed 
to  another  boy  whom  he  bad  left  behind ;  and  contain  as  satisfac- 
toiy  evidence  of  his  mind  and  morals  as  criticism  can  reasonably 
dmand,  and  display  such  an  union  of  knowledge  and  intelligence 
with  playfulness  of  manner  and  affection  of  heart  as  is  not  often 
txhibited  at  so  early  an  age. 

It  would  not  be  a  difficult,  and,  therefore,  not  a  very  glorious 
anterprise  to'overthrow  errors  in  the  style,  the  reasoning,  or  the 
6cts  of  a  boy  of  eighteen ;  and,  accordingly,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  letters  before  us,  written  at  that  age, 
and,  indeed^  to  the  larger  compositions  of  a  somewhat  later  period, 
wc  reserve,  expressly,  the  question  of  their  impeccability :  and, 
with  that  reservation,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  <n  ex- 
fie^ion  and  illustration  they  are  at  least  equal,  and  in  general  rea- 
soning, superior  to  the  similar  works  of  Kirke  White^  and  other 
Jfwiths  of  genius  prematurely  snatched  away. — 

In  the  first  letter  (dated  in  March  180],  wh^  the  writer  was 
eighteen)  be  mentions  incidentally  an  act  of  laJbour,  alike  new  and 
unnecessary,  %vhich  he  had  imposed  on  hinwelf : — 'I  have  just  be- 
gun  (0  ieam  a  law-book  by  heart :  it  contains  30,000  lines ;  and  I 

▼et.  zxi.  NO.  XLi. — Q.  R.  15^ 
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hope  to  get  it  through  twice  in  six  months ;  but  it  is  most  drV}  and 
like  learning  so  many  proper  names.' — !•  p.  72.  It  would  be  la- 
mentable to  think,  that  such  a  mind  was  so  degraded,  and  suck. 
time  so  wasted,  if  we  did  not  know  that  half  the  benefit  of  all  edu- 
cation is  the  indirect  attainment  of  a  habit  of  applying  the  mind 
steadily  to  any  object,  and  of  grappling  with  difficulties.  The 
habit,  and  not  the  acquirement  itself^  is  the  real  prize. 

«  26th  March,  1802. 

*  For  myself  I  go  on  much  in  my  old  routine,  fagging  hard  at  classics 
and  harder  at  law;  I  have  lately  been  attacking  **  1  rojani  Belli  Scripr 
torem,'*  have  nearly  read  through  eight  hooks,  and  have  learnt  A,  which 
is  a  very  long  one,  by  heart  He  helps  to  dispel  the  "  tedia  vitae," 
and  I  may  say  as  justly  of  the  mists  of  this  city,  a^  Gray  did  of  frozen 
regions,  that ''  the  muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom."'  I  have  lately 
also  read  Juvenal,  with  some  of  Persius,  two  or  three  times,  (omittiog 
the  sixth  and  ninth  satires),  and  learnt  about  1300  lines,  which  though 
certainly  nothing  to  be  named  as  real  labour,  yet  is  fair  enough  for  the 
lighter  hours  of  a  stupid,  illiterate  quill-driver,  bending  over  a  desk  ia 
these  regions  of  Cimmerian  darkness, 

Where  murky  mists  the  strutting  mom  disclose, 
And  howling  watchmen  lull  me  to  repose  : 

snd  I  scarce  hear  of  any  thing  but  mortgages,  releases  and  assumpsits. 
— vol.  i   p.  79. 

1803. 

*  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  the  labour  I  go  through,  or  at 
least  the  constant  succession  of  employment;  for  I  believe  1  may  say, 
en  an  average,  I  am  employed  in  reading  or  writing  nearly  fourteen 
hours  every  day.  I  am  endeaTouring,  among  my  other  various  occu- 
pations, t-o  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Some  branches  of  algebra  and  the  nia« 
thematics  as  introductory  to  mechanics,  optics,  navigation,  natural  phi- 
losophy, &c.  but  now  as  my  eyes,  my  head^  my  fingers,  my  pens,  and 
my  patience  are  all  gone,  and  the  night  also  is  going  fast,  I  must  sub* 
cribe  myself,  &c.' — vol.  i.  p.  84. 

On  leaving  his  clerkship  in  an  attorney's  office,  in  the  city,  he 
became  the  pupil  of  a  Chancery  draftsman  of  great  eminence.  In 
1806  he  appears,  by  the  date  of  two  or  three  of  the  letters,  to  have 
lieenon  the  circuit;  and  in  1.807  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
thoNcourse  of  these  two  years,  a  considerable  alteration  is  percep- 
tible Vi  his  correspondence.  Before  this  period,  his  letters  om 
stifi'auch&otnewhat  too  learned,  being  in  truth  such  as  learned  boys 
cheti  aiteritfi  to  write.  The  style,  ilKwigh  not  elaborately  modelled 
on  that  of  Joihj^son,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  too  indiacri- 
ininate  an  admir^on  of  that  great  writer,  and  has  a  stateliness  not 
altogether  epistolary.  The  sentiments,  ethical  and  religious,  with 
which  they  are  interspersed,  though  plainly  flowine  from  a  mind  of 
great  purity  and  very  carefelly  trained,  yet  appear,  like  the  learning, 
to  be  somewhat  loo  much  produced  for  the  occasion.  We  would 
not  be  understood  to  insinuate  for  a  moment,  that  the  singular  and 
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interesting  character,  whose  boyish  history  we  have  traced,  was 
incoDsislent  with  himself,  or  that  his  maturity  proved  other  than 
his  childhood  has  promised*  Yet  at  the  period  of  his  life  to  which 
we  are  now  adverting,  his  mental  growth  is  visible.  His  thoughts, 
bis  feelings,  his  opinions  appear  to  become  his  <non,  and,  though 
very  modestly  delivered,  are  communicated  with  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  one  who  is  dispensing  from  original  stores*  The 
appearance  of  effort  and  constraint  almost  wholly  ceases.  The 
impressions  of  religion,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  seem  to 
become  more  profound  and  intimate;  and  his  enunciation  of  them 
to  assuoie  an  intonation  not  equally  observable  in  his  earlier  com* 
positions. 

There  are  some  admirable  passages  in  the  letters  which  follow ; 
but  we  have  not  room  for  them.  Yet  we  cannot  refuse  to  extract 
the  following  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

« Pray  give  ray  kindest  regards  to ,  and  tell  or  read 

her  this,  and  add,  what  I  am  persuaded  her  own  piety  would  suggest, 
(yet  which  she  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning,)  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,  particularly  the  New  Testament,  furnish  hy  far  the  best  light, 
direction  and  antidote  to  the  reading  of  ecclesiastical  history.  I  know 
of  no  study  in  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  carry  along  with  ns  an  in- 
tinale  acquaintance  with  the  standard  of  faith  and  holiness  delivered  in 
holy  writ,  it  happens  of  necessity  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
Church  story,  the  lives,  opinions,  tempers,  and  practices  of  the  most 
eraioeBt  saints,  has  been  lost.  These  men  contributed  in  general  but 
little  to  the  changes  in  church  or  state,  which  it  is  in  the  office  of  the 
annalist  to  record.  1  hey  lived  and  died  servants  of  God  in  spirit  and 
b^th,  but,  for  the  most  part,  disinclined  to  meddle  in  worldly  con- 
cerns, and  certainly  quite  indifferent  to  celebrity.  Their  kingdom, 
their  hope,  their  prize,  their  glory,  was  that  inheritance  which  fades 
not  away,  reserved  for  them  in  heaven.  We  need  not  therefore  be 
surprised  to  find  strange  corruptions  early  over-running  the  church  ; 
shocking  acts  of  violence  committed  under  the  cover  of  religion  ;  and 
even  some  of  the  best  characters,  whose  actions  are  preserved,  tar- 
nished with  great  faults.  All  these  things  were  so  ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  God,  I  doubt  not,  permitted  them  so  to  be,  that  those  only  who  seek 
the  troth  in  humbleness  and  sincerity  may  find  it.  Yet  there  were 
Qodoabfedly  in  every  age  many,  whose  very  names  are  forgotten,  that 
SDStaiBed  in  their  principles  and  exhibited  in  their  lives  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  faith,  following  the  steps  of  their  blessed  Master,  trusting 
in  His  merits,  and  conforming  to  his  example  To  many  I  believe  cc- 
cleiiastical  history  is  full  of  snares  ;  to  the  humble  conscientious  Chris- 
tian it  is  full  of  instruction.  He  who  first  published  the  glad  tif^'ngs  of 
^Tation  to  man,  has  ever  watched  over  his  servants  with  the  tendered 
.iovc.  His  eye  is  now  on  me  who  write,  and  on  you  who  r^d.  f  pray 
God,  we,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  us,  may  continually  become  more 
and  more  sensible  to  this.' — vol.  i.  pp.  102,  3. 

The  series  is  alnaost  progressively  improving :  it  is  not  possible 
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to  read  without  sjinpathy  those  which  relate  to  the  death  of  bis 
sister.  From  that  which  begins  p«  1 24,  we  extract  one  paragraph 
on  his  own  situation. 

*  — The  pains  of  protracted  illness  are  indeed  very  creat : 

*•  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretcfied,  doing  or  suffering." — I  know  full  well 
that  I  have  merited  far  severer  chastisement  than  that  which  has-been 
inflicted;  and  the  divines  sometimes  direct  us  to  reflect  on  this  in  our 
seasons  of  trial.  Indeed  it  may  well  silence  complaining,  but  it  is  sad 
consolation.  He  who  believes  that  he  is  afflicted  only  that  he  may  be 
made  more  perfect  and  meet  for  a  never-fading  inheritance,  who  can 
measure  the  favour  of  God  by  his  chastisements,  may  well  suffer  joy- 
fully; but  how  different  is  the  case  of  that  man,  who  fears  that  his  chas- 
tisements are  penal  judgments  rather  than  mercies !  I  do  not  however 
mean  tacitly  to  describe  myself  under  either  of  these  two  characters, 
and  indeed  am  almost  ashamed  to  speak  of  my  little  pains  as  if  thej 
were  a  great  matter.' 

Let  the  reader  carry  with  him  the  recollection,  that  the  highest 
hopes  of  ambition,  of  fortune,  and  of  happiness  were  combined  to 
elevate,  to  encourage,  and  delight  the  opening  manhood  of  Mr. 
Bowdler,  and  that  in  one  summer  all  those  hopes  were  blighted ; 
and  he  mav  then  form  some  estimate  of  the  Christian  acquiescence 
and  cheermlness  with  which  he  surrendered  all  that  he  had  in  pos- 
session and  in  prospect^  every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope  on  this 
side  of  the  grave. 

The  Journal  is  slight  and  sketchy :  but  still  it  is  the  work  of  no 
ordinary  hand.  We  doubt,  however,  whether,  after  all,  we  should  not 
have  suppressed  it  as  a  whole.  Though  admirably  adapted  for  the 
family  circle,  to  which  it  was  originally  addressed,  it  contains  too 
little  either  of  learning,  science,  or  observation  to  justify  the  pub- 
lication at  a  time  when  every  tenth  gentleman  in  England  has  tra- 
velled, and  every  tenth  traveller  has  published  his  journal.  But 
at  any  rate  we  should  have  suppressed  some  passages* 

The  sunset  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  new  and  striking,  p.  16, 
From  a  later  part  of  the  journal,  we  select  the  following  passaee^ 
not  only  as  a  favourite  specimen  of  the  style,  but  as  a  sketch  of  a 
country  comparatively  new  in  description. 

* After  leaving  Georisa  Nova^wc  passed  through  the  Grotto 

della  Pietra  Perciata.  a  rocky  defile  close  to  the  sea,  remarkable  for  its 
gjoomy  grandeur.  In  one  part  the  rock  is  pierced  through.  It  was  at 
thh  place  that  robbers  used  formerly  to  fire  on  passengers  from  the 
clef&  in  the  rocks:  the  scenery,  therefore,  is  accompanied  with  its  pro- 
per ass^iations;  and  to  secure  its  full  effect,  just  as  we  had  passed 
through  tbe  arched  grotto,  turning  a  sharp  corner,  we  came  suddenly  oa 
a  party  of  hmrsemen,  carrying  each  a  fusee  on  his  saddle.  Their  wild 
farouche  air  made  me  doubt  for  a  moment,  who  they  might  be,  and  I 
jumped  out  of  the  lettiga  in  some  haste;  but  I  soon  saw  that  they  wore 
a  kind  of  uniform,  ahd  as  they  rode  by,  the  leader  came  up  to  me  and 
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informed  me  that  they  were  a  party  of  gmds,  carrying  two  mdefactort » 
who  were  chaioed,  (o  suffer  death  for  their  crimes.  We  proceeded  over 
another  moantaii),  very  lofty,  very  heaatiful,  and  more  impracticable 
than  all  that  had  preceded  it     Harring  surmooated  it  with  some  diffi- 
culty, we  c^me,  near  the  end  of  the  descent,  to  a  place  where  the  road 
was  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  literally  almost  perpendicular.     I 
had  di5ihounted  and  was  leading  my  mule  ;  but  to  conduct  him  down 
this  pass  was  impossible.     I  could  by  no  means  walk  down  myself,  but 
half  sliding,  half  tumbling,  with  some  care  got  safe  to  the  bottom.  How 
the  baggage-mules  were  to  descend,  passed  my  comprehension ;  but 
when  the  one  who  was  most  heavily  laden  arrived,  he  did  not  hesitate 
an  instant ;  but  resting  himself  on  his  feet,  or  rather  his  hocks,  slid 
down  with  perfect  coolness  and  safety.     The  skill  and  success  of  these 
animsds  in  getting  through  difficult  places  is  really  astonishing ;  when 
they  cannot  walk  they  make  a  sort  of  clumsy  spring,  but  never  tumble 
or  re^se  the  most  impracticable  passes.     At  St.  Agatha  at  length  we 
arrived  just  before  sun-set.    This  is  a  small  village,  standing  on  the  sea 
shore,  from  which  we  could  expect  little.     On  inquiry,  however,  we 
lound  there  was  a  locanda,  containing  one  clean  room  for  us,  and  a  room 
behind  for  the  servants.     This  was  quite  sufficient  for  a  single  night, 
a&d  here,  therefore,  we  determined  to  abide. 

How  many  pensive  visions  have  1  wove, 
Since  first  I  wandered  from  my  parent  shore; 
How  many  fairy  scenes  of  peace  and  love 
Have  stole  at  eve  with  willing  influence  o*er 
My  aching  heart,  and  bade  me  weep  no  more. 
But  all  are  faithless,  vain  each  lighter  dream. 
And  every  mournful  vision  vainer  still ; 
For  joy  has  vanished  like  the  morning  beam, 
And  real  griefs  my  labouring  bosom  fill, 
That  mock  the  idle  thought  which  mused  on  fancied  ill.' — 

vol.  i.  pp.  60-— 4. 

The  early  poetry  of  Mr.  Bowdler  consists  of  two  or  three  copiee 
of  verses  addressed  to  bis  mother  and  sisters ;  and  two  or  three 
icbool  exerciiies,  which,  like  the  greater  part  of  all  compositioDS 
written  at  the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  circumstances,  are  rather 
centos  of  the  phrases,  or  perhaps  patch- work  of  the  lines  of  full- 
grown  poets.  Yet  it  would  not  be  doing  justice,  if  we  did  not  say 
Uiat  the  exercises  in  question  are  above  the  avera^  of  their  kind* 

There  is,  however,  a  great  and  rapid  transition  m  the  character 
ef  the  poeois  which. follow  the  lines  entitled  '  To  his  Sister  Jane.' 
The  verBes  on  leaving  England  for  the  South  of  Europe  iu  conse-* 
4{ueiice  of  illness,  umte,  with  a  pleasing  degree  of  fancy,  all  the 
tharms  of  truth  and  feeling ;  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space 
toiftdiilge  ourselves  or  our  readers  by  extracting  more  o£  them  tbaa 
•oe  of  £e  closir;g  stanzas* 

<    But  when  the  &ding  eye  grows  dim. 

When  fails  each  fabt  and  wasted  limb, 
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And  short  and  freqacnt  pantings  show 

The  sad  disease  that  lurks  below, 

W  ill  mirth  allay,  can  pleasure  calm 

The  hurried  pulse,  the  burning  palm? 

Go,  bid  the  feittal  board  be  crown'd. 

Let  the  soil  voice  of  music  sound, 

And  art  and  wit,  and  learning  spread 

n*heir  treasures  round  the  sick  man's  bed  ; 

With  deafen'd  ear,  with  heedless  eje, 

The  silent  sufferer  turns  to  die.'— pp.  178—180. 

The  prose  works  consist,  1.  of  an  Essay  on  the  Comparative 
Merits  of  public  and  private  Education — the  ideas  of  a  boy  on  a 
subject  which  requires  the  experience  of  a  nfian  ;  2.  of  an  admira- 
ble conaposition  on  the  Improvement  of  Female  Education ;  and 
though  in  this, and  indeed  in  other  places,  there  is  too  frequently  a 
somewhat  ponderous  attempt  at  lightness,  the  defect  is  amply  re- 
deemed by  the  depth  of  the  writer^s  philosophy,  and  the  extent  of 
bis  knowledge  ;  3.  of  a  somewhat  angry  stricture  on  a  review  of 
the  Family  Shakspeare,  which  appeared,  we  are  not  told  where  or 
when,  but  certainly,  from  the  date  of  the  Reply,  some  time  before 
our  existence.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  wincing 
under  the  castigatiou,  which  at  present  falls  lightly  on  some  name- 
less brother,  when  we  express  a  doubt  whether  the  temper  and 
some  even  of  the  principles  of  these  strictures  are  altogether  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  Essays,  which  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  volumes. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  consist  of  Extracts  from  a  Review 
of  the  Tableau  de  la  Liiieraiure  Frangoise  pendant  le  X  f^lILsiecle, 
(the  whole  critique  should  have  been  given,)  and  of  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays.  The  editor  does  not  state  (in 
reference  to  either  of  these  art]cles,or  indeed  to  any  others)  whether 
he  has  taken  them  from  original  MSS.  of  the  author,  or  from  the 
critical  works  to  which  he  gave  them  ;  though  he  has  suffered  the 
papers  to  retain  all  the  dignity  of  the  plural  pronoun,  and  thus  to 
betray  their  origin.     Nee  vox  hominem  sonat,  O  Dea,  certe ! 

Both  these  articles  are  of  merit  so  extraordinary  and  so  various, 
that  our  estimate  of  the  talents  of  the  author,  which  would  have 
been  high,  if  we  had  confined  ourselves  to  either,  was  considerabij 
raised  when  we  read  the  two  consecutively ;  and  recollected,  that 
he,  who  in  the  space  of  one  year  was  thus  giving  to  the  world  one 
of  the  first  specimens  of  philosophical  analysis  which  criticism  had 
yet  received,  and  one  of  the  ablest  sketches  of  French  literature 
which  England  had  produced,  was,  at  the  time  of  composition, 
with  a  constitution  broken  and  hopes  ruinedi  and  spirits  almost 
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eiliaiisted,  devoting  himself  with  an  assiduity  apparently  undivided 
Co  a  profession  of  all  others  the  most  jealous  :  and  that,  while  he 
ttius  snatched  with  eager  hand  the  fruits  and  the  flowers  which 
grew  on  either  side  his  path,  and  scattered  them  among  the  throng 
who  watched  his  progress,  he  was  still  pressing  onwards  with  a 
firm  step  in  the  great  line  of  his  duty,  to  that  eminence  which  his 
talents  would  have  dignified  and  his  piety  consecrated. 

The  theological  tracts  follow.  The  first  is  a  sermon  on  the 
Atonement,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty;  and  which,  notwith- 
standing one  or  two  passages  of  obscurity,  is,  on  the  whole,  abun- 
dantly creditablb  to  the  author.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  se- 
cond tract,  a  work  of  his  twenty-first  year,  on  the  Eternity  of  Fu- 
ture Punishments.  The  third  tract  is  on  the  supposed  Connexion 
between  Religion  and  Melancholy.  It  is  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  volume :  that  is  to  say,  it  has  more 
faults  of  style  and  of  taste  than  of  any  other,  and  it  contains  more 
qdestionable  positions.  The  following  is  one  :  He  is  speaking  of 
a  mad  being  ^happily  irregularly  educated,  or  his  powerful  mind 
niig^t  have  been  lost  in  dialects  and  prosody.'  ii.  139.  as  if  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mk  Fox,  and  Lord  Grenville,  who  were  all  regularly  edu- 
cated, and  who  therefore  learnt  much  about  dialects  and  prosody, 
has  thereby  lost  their  powerful  minds.  The  truth  is,  that  these 
restraints  are  the  cords  of  the  Philistines  which  the  Samsons* 
break  like  tow,  and  by  which  no  really-powerful  mind  was  ever 
endangered. 

The  most  original  portions  of  these  volumes  is  the  Series  (of 
Essays  on  the  Christian  Graces)  with  which  they  close.  We  could 
almost  wish  to  see  it  published  in  a  detached  form,  for  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  name  any  religious  work  which  combines  more  taste, 
wisdom,  and  piety,  with  so  much  grace  and  so  much  strength.  Wq 
are  aware  that  essay-writing  is  a  species  of  composition  peculiarly 
easy,  and  therefore  adopted  by  men,  women,  and  children,  of  every 
height  and  growth  of  intellect.  But  the  success  of  Mr.  Bowdler 
is  not  of  an  ordinary  kind ;  and  indeed  appear^  to  us  so  grea^  that 
CI)  sacred  subjects,  at  least,  we  cannot  recollect  above  one  or  two 
eisayists  whom  we  should  place  on  the  same  level. 

The  essays  are  eleven  m  number,  and  are  entitled  as  follows : 
practical  View  of  the  Character  of  Christ,  and  of  his  Atonement ; 
on  Soboiission  to  God ;  Trust  in  God  ;  Love  of  God  ;  on  Faith  ^ 
Bope ;  Spiritual-mindedness  ;  Thankfulness  ;  Prayer ;  and  Hu- 
mility. The  first  in  the  order,  and  we  think  in  the  relative  excel- 
lence of  the  Series,  is  the  practical  View  of  the  Character  of 
Chrnt. 

As  a  specimen  of  Christian  philosophy,  we  select  the  following 
from  the  Easaj  on  the  Love  of  God. 
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*  I  cannot  but  obserre  here,  and  H  can  searcelj  be  cooBider^d  m  a 
dtfrremioo  from  the  subject,  how  wisaly  it  has  been  ordained  of  God, 
that  actions,  rather  than  sentiments,  shall  be  the  proofs  of  oar  allegiance 
to  him  Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phical writers  respecting  the  will,  must  be  aware  that  no  man  can  with 
propriety  be  said  to  desire  or  will  any  thing,  which  lies  within  the 
reach  of  his  own  powers,  unless  he  so  prefers  that  he  realty  endeaTonrs 
to  obtain  it.  For  the  will  is  governed  by  motives;  and  if  a  man  says, 
be  desires  to  do  one  thing  while  he  actually  does  another,  it  is  plain 
that  he  speaks  inaccurately:  his  preferring  the  second,  is  a  proof  that 
be  does  not,  in  any  strictness  of  expression,  desire  the  first  If  a  man 
says  his  earnest  desire  is  to  be  virtuous,  while  he  continues  U>  live  on 
in  sin,  it  is  plain  he  deceives  himself;  for  ^through  God's  assistance, 
freely  offered  to  all)  he  might  be  virtuous  it  he  would;  that  is,  if  be 
really  desired  so  to  be:  and  the  truth  is,  he  does  not  desire  it;  thoogh, 
if  he  could  be  virtuous,  and  still  continue  to  enjoy  ihe  pleasure  of  sin, 
be  probably  would  desire  it.  Yet  we  hear  men  talk  of  a  thousa^nd 
wishes,  which  they  think  real,  though  in  truth  they  exist  only  in  their 
imaginations;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  bad  men  take  great 
comfort  to  themselves  from  their  supposed  desires  to  be  good.  Now 
God,  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  could  not  but  know,  (1  speak  with  re- 
verence,) that  if  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  heart  were  made 
the  test  of  holiness,  men  would  deceive  themselves  respecting  the#e, 
just  as  we  find  they  do  respecting  their  wishes;  that  they  would  fabcy 
they  loved  God^  while  they  really  loved  the  world;  and  imagine  diey 
loved  their  fellow -creatures  while  they  really  loved  themselves.  For 
contrary  affections  are  just  as  incompatible,  and,  in  strictness  of  lan- 
guage, as  absurd,  as  contrary  desires.  God,  therefore,  has  declared, 
that  actions  shall  be  tl^B  test  of  our  sentiments,  exactly  as  they  are  of 
our  wishes.  And  this  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  dispositioof 
of  the  heart,  and  not  external  actions,  evidently  furnish  the  qualifica- 
^ons  for  heaven  and  happiness  ;  so  that  it  might  have  been  supposed^ 
(with  apparent  reason,)  that  a  revelation  from  God  would  enjoin  only 
the  attainment  of  certain  tempers  of  mind,  as  the  proper  conditions  of 
our  acceptance.  We  see,  however,  that  a  different  test  has  been  esta- 
blished; and  surely  «t  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
that  the  most  accurate  researches  into  the  constitution  of  man  enalue 
us  to  verify  its  wisdom. r-vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

.    The  Eftsays  oo  Faith,  on  Prayer,  on  Thankfubess,  and  on  Sab- 
mission  would  afford  almost  equal  materials  for  selection. 

The  peculiar  value  of  ihese^  volumes,  if  nothing  had  been  known 
of  the  author,  is  the  combination  of  talent,  of  taste,  and  of  piety 
ivhich  they  exhibit.  Even  if  they  had  appeared  without  a  name  or 
a. tale,  we  sbould  have  recommended  them  confidently,  because  we 
believe  them  to  be  eminently  calculated  to  show  that  the  most  com. 
prebeDsive  talents  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  deepest  devotion. 
They  afford  a  practical  proof  that  the  most  acute  and  pcmerfui 
underttaading  may  submit  itself,  with  filial  docility,  io  the  precepts 
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xX.  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  the  most  cautions  and  reasoning  lliin4 
may  embrace  the  humblest  and  most  self-denying  faith  of  a  Chris* 
tian*  This  lesson,  however,  after  all,  may  be  learnt  id  other  schools  t 
hut  that,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  lesson  of  these  volumes,  is  the 

S roof  that  this  consecration  of  talent  to  piety  is  not  necessarily  con- 
ned to  one  studious  and  retiring  class,  to  those  whose  duty  afinA 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  find  their  ordinary  employment  in  the  most 
exaiteo  pursuits  that  can  occupy  human  attention.  The  attain* 
meats  in  religious  knowledge  and  principle  which  we  have  ad- 
mired in  these  Remains  of  Mr.  Bowdler  Were  the  lessons  learned 
m  die  intervals  of  the  most  exhausting  professional  labours  t  they 
were  acquired  in  hurried  walks  through  crowded  streets,  by  a  patiei^ 
attention  to  the  moral  improvement  of  his  own  character,  an  attea- 
tioa  encouraged  by  sickness,  and  not  discontinued  in  health*  They 
were  acquired  by  habitual  reflection  on  the  scenes  and  circumstancet 
around  him,  by  an  analysis  eoually  philosophical  and  Christian  of 
the  mind,  the  dispositions  ana  the  moral  capacities  of  man*  Hit 
classical  and  mathematical  attainments  were  not  acquired  at  Ox* 
fefd,  or  Cambridge*  His  school-boy  learning  of  Winchester  was 
matured  by  his  midnight  labours  while  an  attorney's  clerk,  and  often 
maintained  by  half  hours  in  the  intervals  of  journeys.  His  know 
ledn  of  the  exact  sciences  was  wholly  gained  as  a  relaxation*  H{« 
phiKwopby  was  not  learnt  under  any  ptihlic  advantages ;  though  in 
•ne  man  of  eminent  talents  and  virtue,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  he 
appears  to  have  found  ^  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.'  His 
theological  attainments  were  the  harvestof  a  single  day  in  the  week» 
Ihooeb,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  recom* 
^  mended  in  the  words  in  which  Sir  William  Jones  so  beautifully  pa* 
mphrased  the  celebrated  distich  of  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
*  Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slptobcr  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allow,  and— a//io  heav'n.^ 

In  considering  (he  style  of  his  gep^us  and  character,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  revert  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  luminary  of  the 
Ei^lish  law*  We  may  iudeed  observe,  that  the  essays  of  Mn  Bowd- 
ler, tboufih  they  no  where  betray,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  slightest 
maxka  of  an  imitation  of  the  CanfrmpiaUons^  moral  and  iivint^ 
yet  not  only  agree  with  those  remarkable  productions  in  their  gene- 
cal  aspect  of  seriousness,  and  in  the  uniformly  practical  tendency 
of  the  principles  which  they  deliver,  but  even  treat,  in  a  great 
measnre,  the  same  subjects*    They  contain,  however,  both  elo- 
quence and  more  philosophy;  and  in  poetry,  though  we  have 
alreadj  aaid  that  we  do  not  regard  iMt  department  of  these  vo- 
Kuaesas  the  best,  the  superiority  of  the  author  over  his  illusti-ious 
predecessor  is  beyond  all  competition*     On  the  whole,  if  it  had 
pleased  Proyi^ence  to  spare  the  life  of  this  interesting  young  man^ 
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it  sterns  no  unreasonable  hope,  that  his  ripened  virtues  and  matored 
professional  acquirements  might  one  day  have  placed  him  at  no 
considerable  distance  from  the  fame  of  Sir  Mathew  Hale. 

It  is  the  idle,  and  far  worse  than  idle,  prejudice  of  fourth,  and 
fifUi'-rate  minds,  that  profligacy  is  the  privilege  and  proper  evidence 
of  talent*     Because  some  men  of  real  capacity  have  debased  their 

Snius  by  their  want  of  morals,  the  wretched  conclusion  is  drawn. 
It  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  were  not  made  for  superior  in* 
tdiects  :  that  the  temperance,  the  frugality,  the  patient  industry, 
tbe  habitual  self-denial,  enjoined  by  Christianity,  are  altogether 
vulgar  virtues,  mere  every-day  qualifications,  which  it  may  be  re*' 
spectable  enough  to  possess,  but  which  it  is  the  part  of  hi^  en- 
dowments  to  overlook  or  despise,  as  badges  of  natural  servitade 
and  conscious  inferiority.  The  consequences  of  this  notion  are  not 
merely  that  really  gifted  minds  learn  to  foster  and  encourage  them* 
selves  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  ^  brave  disorder,'  and  in  that 

eractical  irreligion  which  too  often  ends  in  speculative  infidehty; 
ut  that  the  same  license  is  assumed  by  a  far  greater  number  with-* 
out  the  same  pretensions;  men  who,  having  heard  that  poets  are 
apt  to  be  profligate,  give  us  the  profligacy  Without  the  poetry ;  and 
who,  because  genius  is  said  to  pursue  the  vasi^  the  wonderfifl  and 
wMy  unfortunately  infer,  that  when  they  have  become  thoroughlj 
*  wild,'  they  are  of  course  all  that  is  '  vast  and  wonderful.' 

The  idolaters  of  Dermody,  Chatterton«  Bums  aad  other  poets 
of  a  similar  cast  of  character,  would  almost  persuade  us  that  vice 
and  genius  are  convertible  terms.  To  this  opinion  the  history  of 
literature  and  of  Christianity  furnishes  the  best  am^wer.  The  an* 
pals  of  every  age  attest  the  perfect  compatibility  of  the  highest 
intellectual  faculties  with  the  profoundest,  the  most  genuine,  most 
efficacious  sense  of  religion.  Id  how  many  instances  have  the  roost 
commanding  and  compreHensive  powers  of  thought,  invention  or 
reasoning,  submitted  themselves  to  the  lessons  of  Revelation  ?  In 
how  naany  instances  have  the  brightest,  the  most  rapid,  the  most 
electric  poweni  of  imagination,  served  toshed  lustre  over  the  pui-est, 
most  reeular,  most  unimpeachable  Wc!  If  Christianity  were,  what 
assuredly  it  is  not,  a  maHer  of  precedent  and  authority,  we  could 
oppose  to  the  names  of  Voltaire,  Rousseav^  and  the  rest  oi  the 
«iml^tl?l  of  French  Philosophy,  other  and  more  exalted  names  drawn 
from  the  literary  chronicles  of  their  own  country.  Or,  if  we  should 
look  homewards,  should  we  not  find  that  the  foremost  among  oqr 
own  great  writers  have  been  not  mcrdy  the  hereditary  professors  of 
Christianity,  but  the  active  and  zealous  defenders  of  its  truth  and 
its  authority  ?  Let  ua  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  claims 
of  revealed  religion  are  sufficiently  consulted,  when  it  is  mere Jy 
enforced  or  propounded  as  a  iiystem  of  belief.    Ft  is  one  thing  to  be 
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the  ^ienified  advocate  for  ChrniianUy,  and  wolfaer  to  be  its  devoted 
dtftctple ;  one  tiling  to  vindicate  it  with  oor  pens,  and  another  to 
illustrate  it  by  our  |>ractice.  But  to  be  the  strenuous  defender  and 
expounder  of  truth  is  at  least  to  pay  it  honnge.  Of  the  great  men, 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  some  perhaps  mav  have  admitted  incoo* 
iistencies  into  their  conduct,  possibly  even  into  their  creed ;  but  at 
least  they  have  repelled  the  impious  pretensions  of  scepticism,  pro* 
fineness,  and  avowed  immorality.  They  have  redeemed,  as  far  as 
the  Kterature  of  their  country  was  concerned,  the  pledge  of  their 
baptism,  aod  have  fought  the  battles  of  tlie  Cross  witb^t  heiag 
ashamed  of  their  colours. 

That  the  most  splendid  powers  and  acquirements,  should  be 
foQod  in  alliance  with  religion  and  good  morals  wUl  not,  on  con* 
sideration,  seem  surprising,  even  without  reference  to  the  real  rea- 
sonableness of  religious  and  moral  truth.  If  we  reflect  bow  much 
of  solid  ground  the  sceptic  (whether  his  scepticism  be  ip  religion 
or  in  morality)  throws  away,  we  shall  not  expect  tognd  him  verv 
soccessfai  even  in  that  province  of  reasoning  and  speculation  which 
be  affects  to  regard  as  the  peculiar  theatre  of  bi^  glory.  In  reject- 
ing so  many  csublished  positions,  he^  in  effect^  sacrifices  a  great 
part  of  the  admitted  premises  of  all  reasoning  and  s[>ecuJation :  hU 
rigour  is  wasted  in  clestruction  ;  and  it  would  be  top  much  to  asl( 
that  a  superstructure  should  be  successfully  raised^  by  him.  wbo 
cannot  even  settle  his  foundation. 

It  is  not  merel  V  to  the  powers  of  the  uaderstandiAg  that  these 
observ^ions  apply.  They  hold  also  with  respect  to  the  more  airy 
and  delicate  powers  of  ta^te  and  fancy ;  though  it  must  be  con* 
fessed  that,  in  this  department,  signal  cases  of  exception  have  some^ 
times  occurred.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  violent  and  vicioua 
passion  maj  stimulate  the  sensibilities,  of  the  mind  loan  extraordi^ 
nary  (keree  of  exertion  :  and  that  the  action  so  excited  in  the  sysit 
tem  will  discover  itself  in  highly  singular  combinations.  oC  ideas 
aod  daring  felicities  of  express^^B*  This  is  inspiration,,  but  it  is 
the  inspiration  of  a  ^  strange  fire  ^'  and,  in  general,  we  believe,,  that 
the  imagination,  which  bums  with  the  clearest,  the  loftiest  and  the 
most  expansive  flame,  will  be  that  which  is  fed  by  tl^  purest  s^n^ 
timeots  aivl  the  freshest  aflections. 

Strong  tinks  and  mutual  sympathies  conned 

The  mjoral  powers  and  powers  of  ioteUect : 

8tUl  these  on  those  depend  by  uniovk  fine,. 

Bloom  as  they  bloom,  aod,  as.  they  fiide,  decline* 

Talents,  'tis  true,  gay,  qaick  i^  bright,  has  God. 

To  virtue  oft  denied,  on  vic^  bestowed  ;. 

Just  as  food  Nature  loveliet  colours  bnogs 
•  To  paint  the  insect  s  than  the  eagle's  wiogi* 
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Jka^  of  our  lovli  ihe  high^boni  loftier  parU 
Th*  ethereal  eBorgies  that  toueh  the  heart* 
Conceptiona  ardent,  lahonriog  t)ioaght  iDteiiae» 
Creatire  faocy's  wUd  magnificence. 
And  all  the  dread  aublimitieg  of  song, 
These,  Virtue,  these  to  thee  alone  belong  ^ 
These  are  celestial  all,  nor  kindred  bold 
With  aught  of  sordid  or  debasing  mould ; 
C%ilt'd  by  the  breath  of  Vice  their  radiance  dies, 
And  brightest  burns  when  lighted  at  the  skies  ; 
Like  Vestal  flames  to  purest  bosoms  given, 
And  kindled  only  by  a  n\y  from  heavn. 

To  the  canonized  names  at  which  we  have  danced,  the  author 
of  the  compositions  before  us  would,  probably,  if  he  had  lived, 
bave  made  a  bright  addition.  Prematurely,  indeed,  as  his  career 
dosed)  he  was  spared  long  enough  to  display^  in  active  life,  an  ex-i 
ample  of  great  ability,  united  with  the  devoutesi  faith,  and  the 
purest  morals.  In  this  respect  his  death  m^y  be  considered  as  lest 
untimely  than  some  of  the  other  privations,  which  this  country  has, 
within  no  long  period,  sustained,  of  juvenile  talents  and  virtue*  • 
Kirke  White,  who,  perhaps,  most  nearly  resembled  him,  was. 
snatched  away  in  his  earliest  spring.  Bowdler  lived  to  assume  a 
definite  station  in  the  community,  and  to  realize,  in  a  degree,  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  his  opening  youth.  Jion  fioscutos^  sicu$ 
J^rior,  ted  jam  cert'ot  aiqut  de/orniaios  Jhicius  ositnderaJL.  But 
even  if  he  had  performed  no  other  service  than  that  of  leavins  a  c<^ 
lection  of  writings  bespeaking  so  much  reach  of  thought,  ancleleva- 
tion  of  principle,  as  that  which  we  are  now  about  to  close,  we  caa 
truly  say  that  we  should  still  have  thought  him  entitled  to  an  honour- 
able rank  among  the  ornaments  of  his  country. 

Art.  VII. — Sketches  of  America.  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  cf 
Pvoe  Thomani  Milee  through  the  Eastern  and  Western  Stolen 
if  America;  contenned  in  Eight  jteporu^  addressed  to  the 
Tkirtg-nine  FamU'u^  by  u»hom  the  Author  was  deptted^  in 
June^  1817,  to  ascertain*  whether  any^  and  what  part  of  the 
Untied  States  would  be  suitable  for  their  Residence :  with  tU* 
marks  on  Mr.  BirkbeckU  *  J^otes^  and  *  Letters.^  By  Henry 
Briadshaw  Fearon.    Londoa*     1818. 

T^E  had  proposed,  at  first,  to  combine  our  observations  on 
^  ^  the  present  work  with  those  on  the  *  Statistical  View^ 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  Number>  but  a  little  coosidera* 
tion  determined  us  to  devote  an  Article  to  each ;  as  the  minute 
details  furnished  bj^  Mr.  Fearon  do  not  readily  fall  in  with  tbe 
l^at  features  of  American  polity  sketched  by  Mr«  BrUt^^ 
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There  is  a  bumeroiw  tel  of  people  in  thk  country  who^  iMnring 
{Town  inordiDately  rich  under  its  protecting  shield,  while  the  reel 
of  the  ciTilised  world  lay  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war,  are  be*^ 
come  feverish  and  discontented,  because  the  return  of  peace  has 
not  instaotaneouslv,  and,  as  it  were  by  magic,  shaken  from  their 
sboulden  the  burdens  necessarily  created  by  that  protracted  state 
of  hostility  to  which  their  fortune  is  mainly  due«  Too  selfish  to 
endure  any  reduction  of  their  extravagant  profits,  or  to  await  the 
relief  which  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity  must  gradually 
efiect,  thev  leave  their  country  to  support  its  burdens  as  it  caii,aBd 
are  alreaciy  on  the  wing,  with  their  multitudinous  ac^isitionsi  for 
a  foreign  shore. 

Amons  others  of  this  description,  forty  families,  priacipally  resi* 
deat,  we  believe,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Southwark,  gayly  iormed 
themselves  into  an  emigrating  party  to  the  United  States— 
Cedere  namque  foro  jam  nee  tibi  detertdt  f  uim 
EsquiUas  a  ferrenti  migrare  Suburri-* 
— to  transfer  their  allegiance  and  their  afiections  to  another  ffovem* 
ment  sits  as  liebtly  upon  them  as  to  remove,  in  the  foshiooable  sea* 
ion,  from  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without  to  Margpte  or  Rottinc 
Dean.    The  feeling  which  ennobled  the  citisens  of  Sparta  ana 
Athens,  and  stood  them  in  the  stead  of  many  virtues,  the  lave  of 
ccwUrtf,  once  the  peculiar  jprtde  and  boast  of  Endishmen,  has  nO 
residence  in  the  bosom  of  these  persons.    The  endearing  charities 
of  file,  the  ties  of  blood,  of  society,  of  early  friendships,  of  kindred 
habits, areall  sacrificed  by  them  to  one  soraid  passion,  while,  rudelv 
tramplinjg;  over  the  graves  of  their  forefathers,  they  rush  io  crowcis 
to  deposite  their  wealth  where  it  may  be  safe  from  tne  claims  of  their 
native  land. 

Had  the  amiable  con«fratemity  of  whom  we  are  speaking  been 
agriculturists,  they  would  have  transported  themselves  at  once, 
and  blindly  plunged  into  the  insatiable  gulf  which  has  already 
swallowed  up  so  many  thousands  of  their  countrymen :  but  they 
were  traders— cold-blooded,  calculating  men,  wbo^  in  their  own 
language,  deemed  it  prudent  to  look  hrfort  tkey  Uapid^  and,  in  the 
usual  mode  of  business,  to  send  out  one  of  thear  members  as  a  kind 
of  RideTf  to  examine  the  country,  and  select  the  most  fiivourable 
spot  for  settling,  before  they  trusted  themselves,  with  their  accu* 
mutations,  to  the  winds. 

The  person  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose  was  Mr.  Henry  Fea- 
ron : — and  as  there  was  an  evident  solicitude  in  the  party  to  pro- 
cure a  fivourable  report  from  the  United  States,  the  choice  could 
not  have  fallen  upon  a  fitter  agent  A  democrat  fiefiJb,  Mr.  Fearon 
joinedtoa  sovereiffo  contempt  for  the  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions of  England,  of  which  he  knew  little,  a  blindand  sottish 
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admiratbn  of  those  of  America,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  at  all. 
With  the  gullibility  common  to  the  party,  he  appears  to  have  swat- 
lowed  all  the  rancorous  abuse  of  this  country,  and  all  the  out* 
rageous  panegyrics  on  America,  which  he  found  in  Cobbett^ 
and  Wooler,  and  Sherwin,  with  equal  avidity  and  delight.  Thus 
happily  qualified  for  an  impartial  speculator,  and  furnished  with 

•  letters  of  introduction  by  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,'  he  conimences 
his  narrative  and  his  voyage  on  the  4th  of  June,  1817.  The  results 
of  his  travels  are  contained  in  ^  Et^ht  Reports ;'  transmitted,  as  oc- 
casion offered,  to  the  persons  by  wnom  he  was  deputed. 

Mr.  Fearon  would  have  thought  he  offered  an  injury  to  *thc 
land  of  liberty,'  had  he  disembarked  on  it  from  the  polluted  at- 
mosphere of  an  English  ship;  he  therefore  took  his  passage  on 
board  an  American  vessel,  called  the  Washington ;  and,  as  the 
cabin  passengers  wero  Americans,  and  one  of  them  was  a  genile- 
roan  in  oflSce,  undoubtedly  anticipated  '  high  converse'  on  tne  ho- 
perishable  beauty  of  Isoci-acy ;  and  Symposia^  at  which  the  legis- 
lators of  Sparta  and  Athens  might  have  sat  and  listened  with  profit 
and  delight.  Such,  however,  is  the  frail  texture  of  human  affiilrs^ 
that  these  reasonable  expectations,  we  lament  to  say,  proverf  alto- 
gether fallacious.  Mr.  Fearon's  sublime  idea  of  American  re- 
publicanism received  a  check  at  the  very  outset  of  the  voyage. 

•  Of  the  nineteen  cabin  passengers,'  he  assures  his  friends  that  they 

•  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  George  Washing- 
ton Adams  (eldest  son  of  the  Honourable  John  Qamcy  Adams, 
according  to  American  etiquette^  and  himself  were  the  only 
wai-m  friends  of  political  liberty ;' — and  still  more  so  when,  on 
the  anniversary  of  American  independence,  kepC  on  board,  he 
has  to  inform  them  that  *  the  toasts  were  but  iudifferent.'-r-*  I  was 
not  gratified,'  he  adds,  ^  with  even  an  approach  to  the  old  English' 
(modern  Whig)  '  sentiment  of  '*  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  all 
over  the  world." '  The  steerage  passengers,  amounting  to  thir- 
teen, had  almost  as  little  relish,  it  would  seem,  for  LiDcrty  as 
their  betters  in  the  cabin.  There  was,  however,  a  Mr,  Ilavis 
among  them, '  an  ingenious  clever  man,'  who  oi'ganizied  a  debating 
society,  which  was  neld  twice  a  week  in  a  sort  of  dog-hole,  *  wea- 
ther permitting.' — On  one  occasion  the  question  was— ^*  Which  is 
the  btst  form  of  government,  a  democracy  or  a  monarchy  V  After 
a  strong  contest,  it  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  former  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  ^  who  was  seated  in  presidential  state 
on  a  water  cask.'  And  we  almost  tremble  while  we  state  the 
alarming  fact— that  for  this  narrow  escape  of  Democracy  being 
left  in  the  minority,  she  was  solely  indebted  to  the  attendance  of 
« young  master  Adams'  and  Mr*  Fearon,  wfeo  left  th^  cabin  for 
that  purpose. 
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Tte  first  hnding  at  New- York  boweyer  was  calculated  to  im** 
press  our  author  with  better  hopes.  A  lad  having  called  a  hack- 
ney-coach, was  liberally  rewarded,  as  Mi*.  Fearon  thought,  with 
the  offer  of  a  shilling,  which  the  young  republican  however  re- 
fused to  take,  Tor  as  how,  (said  he)  I  gtuss^  it  is  not  of  talue;  I 
have  been  slid  in  going  to  the  stand  right  away.'  The  tone  of 
independence  (impudt^nce — for  which  Mr.  Fearon  would  pro- 
bably have  longed  to  kick  a  poor  water-man  in  Farringdon  VVard 
Without)  with  which  this  was  uttered,  though  somewhat  dis- 
pleasing  to  Mr.  Fearon's  pride,  was  not  so,  be  tells  us,  to  bis 
judgment,  more  especially  on  observing  that  ^  there  was  no  sense 
of  havii^  received  a  favour  in  the  bojrs  countenance  or  manner, 
when  Mr.  Adams  fi;ave  him  half  a  dollar.'  Our  traveller,  how<* 
ever,  is  in  some  dilemma  in  making  up  his  mind  to  this  first  essay 
of  repabUcan  independence,  and  is  disposed  to  think  that  a  simple 
^  I  thank  you.  Sir,'  would  not  derogate  from  a  freeman's  dignity : 
yet,  *  after  all,'  be  conchides,  ^  even  cold  independtnce  is  prefera- 
ble io  warm  serviUtyJ  Here,  as  every  where  else,  he  is  tne  dupe 
of  words:  the  question,  with  his  leave,  is  not  between  cold  inde- 
pendence and  warm  servility,  but  between  downright  impudence 
and  courtesy  :  for,  surely,  *  I  thank  you'  has  nothing  servile  in  it. 
In  laLCiy  Mr.  Fearon's  pride  peeps  out  through  the  holes  of  bis 
raffl^  republicanism.     He  was  evidently  mortified. 

The  first  observation  made  by  our  author  on  the  quay  of  New- 
York  was,  that  the  labouring  class  were  not  better  clothed  than 
men  of  the  same  condition  in  England,.  *  but  more  erect  in  their 
posture :  less  care-worn  in  their  countenances' — '  and  that  among 
them  there  were  no  beggars.' — Mr.  Fearon,  we  suspect,  would 
not  look  for  beggars  on  the  quays  of  London — The  next  was, 
that  the  ^  mercantile  and  genteel  orders  wore  large  straw  hats, 
that  trowsers  were  universal,  and  that  the  general  costume  of 
these  classes  was  inferior  to  men  in  the  same  rank  of  life  in 
Epgland.'-^^  Their  whole  appearance  was  loose,  slovenly,  care- 
less, and  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness.'  One  striking  feature 
of  the  street  population  consisted  in  the  multitude  of  blacks. 
The  white  men,  women,  and  children  were  all  sallow,  and  Mr. 
Fearon  soon  learned  that '  to  have  colour  in  the  cheeks  is  an  in- 
fallible criterion  by  which  to  be  discovered  as  an  Englishman.' 
The  people  here  (he  says)  seem  all  of  one  family,  'and  though 
not  quite  '^  a  drab-coloured  creation,"  the  feelings  they  excite  are 
not  many  degrees  removed  from  the  uninteresting  sensations  ge- 
nerated by  that  expression.'  Old  men  are  rarely  seen.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  much  infested  with  pigs — cir- 
cumstances which,  to  oar  author^  seemed  io  indicate  a  lax  police. 

«  UpoB  the  whole,  a  walk  throagb  New-York  will  diiappoint  an  £ng- 
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liahamn ;  there  i6«  on  Ae  ivrfiice  of  society,  a  carelessnesii,  a  taiziDeji/ 
(what  it  b^coIQe  of  tha  erect  posture  of  the  people,  which  so  edi6ed 
(If  r.  Fearon  a  few  lines  above  ?)  ^  ao  unsocial  indiffereDce,  which  freezes 
the  blood  and  disgusts  the  ja^;m^nt.  Ao  evening  stroll  along  Broad* 
waj  when  the  lamps  are  alight,  will  please  more  Uian  one  at  noon-day* 
^he  shops  then  look  rather  better,  though  their  proprietors,  of  cotirse, 
remain  the  same  :  their  cold  indifference  may,  by  themselves,  be  mis- 
taken for  independence,  but  no  person  of  thought  and  observation  will 
ev^r  concede  to  them  that  they  have  selected  a  wise  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing that  dignified  feelii^ :'— this,  however,  is  precisely  the  mistake 
which  Mr.  Fearon  made  in  the  case  of  the  young  gentleman  who  called 
tfie  coach. — *  I  disapprove  most  decidedly  of  the  obsequious  servility  of 
inany  London  shopkeepers,*  (the  London  shopkeepers  are  infinitely 
oUiged  to  Mr.  Fearon) — '  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  the  lengtii  gi 
those  in  New-York,  who  stand  with  their  bats  on,  or  sit  or  lie  along 
^eir  coanten,  smoking  segars,  and  spitting  in  every  direction,  to  a  de- 
gree offensrve  to  any  man  of  decant  feelings/ — p.  11. 

Mn  Fearon  went,  as  strangers  usually  do,  to  a  boarding-bouse. 
He  occupied  a  small  room  in  the  attic  story  with  two  small  beds 
in  it,  which  be  shared  with  the  rats  and  moscbetoes*     The  furni- 
ture coosaated  of  two  old  chairs,  as  many  temporary  bedsteads,  a 
mattress,  cottoo  sheets  and  coverlid — no  bell  in  the  room,  wbidi 
indeed  (says  be)  would  be  useless,  as  ^  the  attendance  of  servants 
is  perfectly  unattainable.^ — For  these  splendid  accommodations, 
he  paid  something  more  than  four  guineas  a  week^^this,  however, 
be  gayly  adds,  ^troubles  me  but  little.     If  there  be  but  a  good 
government,  a  healthy  and  fertile  country,  and  an  enlightened  pe<M 
pie,  I  for  one,  and  (  am  sure  you  all  will  join  with  me,  shall  be 
contented  and  happy/     He  was  somewhat  sta^ered,  however,  in 
his  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  ^good  goveniment,'  on  hearing, 
at  the  dinner  table,  a  conversation  between  Commodore  Decatdr, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Navy  Board,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  town, 
respecting  favouritism  in  disposing  of  the  government  contracts. 
The  policy  of  giving  away  good  things  to  the  supporters  of  go- 
yemmept  was  stoutly  defended  by  one  person,  and  assented  to 
partially  b/Commodore  Decatur,  while  another  complained,  with 
some  feeling,  of  jobs  and  peculation.     *  These,'  says  Mr.  Fearoa, 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  sucking  child,  *  were  terms  which  I  had 
imagined  were  unknown  in  the  language  of  the  United  States ;  / 
Aod  Aopei;!  that  this  re/ned  order  of  things  would  never, be  im- 
ported from  our  great  but  oppressed  country  to  this  land,  at  the 
emancipation  of  which  from  tyranny  and  taxation  every  free  mind 
throughout  the  %orld  joined  in  exultation  and  triumph.'     Por  a 
man  so  utterly  i^rant  of  the  history  of  both  countries  as  Mr. 
Fearon,  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  delivers  his  judgment  is 
any  thing  but  lauifebl^.    America  was  subjected  to  no  tyranny  be- 
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fnre  the  era  of  her  rebellion ;  and  she  certainly  has  not  been  eman- 
.tripated  from  taication since.  The  *  triumph'  of  this  gentleman  and 
his  friends  therefore,  if  not  premature,  is,  at  least,  unwarranted. 

Another  circumstance  that  surprised  our  simple  traveller  was, 
the  great  number  of  black  slaves  in  this  ^  free  state.'  The  board* 
ing  bouse  was  full  of  them — *  female  blacks  (he  says)  often  ob- 
structed my  passage  up  and  down  stairs;  they  lie  about  clinging 
to  the  boards  as  though  that  had  been  the  spot  on  which  diey 
had  vegetated.'  Soon  after  landing  he  had  an  excellent  practical 
vpeennen  of  that  *  liberty  and  equality'  which  he  had  so  fondly 
anticipated  in  *  the  land  of  promise.'  He  called  at  a  hair-dresser's 
shop  ;  the  man  within  was  a  negro.  A  black  ma4i,  very  respec- 
tably dressed,  came  into  the  shop  and  sat  down.  On  the  black 
shaver  inquiring  what  he  wanted,  the  reply  was,  he  wished  to  have 
his  hair  cut — the  rest  of  the  scene  is  excellent. 

'  Mj  man  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  with  the  greatest  contempt, 
vrottered  in  a  tone  of  proud  importance,  **  We  do  not  cut  coloured 
men  here.  Sir."  The  poor  fellow  walked  out  without  replying,  ex- 
hibiting in  his  countenaoce  confusion,  humiliation,  and  mortification. 
1  immediately  requested  that  if  the  refusal  was  on  account  of  my 
1>eing  present,  he  might  be  called  back.  The  hair-dresser  was  asto- 
iiisbed  :  ^*  Tou  cannot  be  in  earnest.  Sir  ?*'  he  said.  I  assnred  himtbid 
1  was  90,  tmd  that  I  was  much  concerned  in  witnessing  the  refusal 
from  no  other  cause  than  that  his  skin  was  of  a  darker  tinge  than 
my  ofvn.  He  stopped  the  motion  of  his  sciisars;  and  after  a  pause  of 
aopie  seooeds,  in  which  his  eyei  were  fixed  upon  my  face,  he  said, 
<*  Wby,  I  gueu  as  how,  Sir,  what  you  say  is  mighty  elegant,  and  you*re 
ID  elegant  man;  hat  I  gue$$  you  are  not  of  these  parts." — **  I  am  from 
JEagJand,"  said  I,  '*  where  we  have  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  enlightened  a 
govemment  as  your's,  but  we  have  no  slaves." — "  Ay,  I  guessed  you 
were  not  raised  here;  you  salt-water  people  are  mighty  grand  to  coloured 
people;  you  are  not  so  proud,  and  I  gue$$  you  have  more  to  be  proud 
of;  now  I  reckon  you  do  not  know  that  my  boss  would  not  have  a 
single  ugly  or  clever  gentleman  come  to  his  store,  if  be  cut  coloured 
men;  now  my  boss,  I  guessy  ordered  me  to  turn  out  every  coloured 
Bian  from  the  store  r^t  away,  and  if  I  did  not,  he  would  send  me 
off  slick  ;  for  the  slimmest  gentleman  in  York  would  not  come  to  his 
SEtore  if  coloured  men  were  let  in;  but  you  know  all  that.  Sir,  I  guessj 
without  mytelltng  you;  you  are  an  elegant  gentleman  too.  Sir."  I 
assored  him  that  1  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  which  be  stated  ;  but  which, 
from  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  I  concluded  must  be  true.  *'  And 
j»u  come  all  the  way  right  away  fjrom  Englaad.  Well  I  I  would  not 
lisre  supposed,  I  guees,  that  you  come  from  there  from  your  tongue; 
jou  have  no  hardness  like,  Igueu^  in  your  speaking;  you  talk  almost 
a»  well  as  we  do,  and  that  is  what  1  never  see,  1  ^uess^  in  a  gentleman 
ao  latdy  from  England.  I  gueu  that  your  talk  is  within  a  grade  as 
^^ood  as  ours.  Tou  are  a  mighty  elegant  gentleman,  and  if  you  will  tell 
itte  where  you  keep,  I  will  bring  some  of  my  coloured  friends  to  visit 
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mil*  Wdl«  ffm  miist  be  a  imart  man  to  come  from  Englaidy  andlrife 
foglisb  as  well  as  we  do  that  were  raised  id  this  cotiDtry."  At  tfa« 
dinaer'table  I  commenced  a  relation  of  this  occurrence  to  three  Ame* 
ficaa  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  a  doctor,  the  others  were  in  th« 
law:  they  were  men  of  education  and  of  liberal  opinions  When  I 
arrived  at  the  point  of  the  black  being  turned  out,  they  eaclaimed, 
^  Ay,  right,  perfectly  right,  I  would  never  go  to  a  barber  s  where  a  co- 
loured man  was  cut  !**  Observe,  these  gentlemen  were  not  from  the 
south ;  they  are  residents  of  New-York,  and  1  believe  were  bom  there, 
I  was  upon  the  point  of  expressing  my  opinion,  but  withheld  it,  think- 
ing it  was  wise  to  look  at  every  thing  as  it  stood,  and  form  a  deliberate 
judgment  when  every  feature  was  finally  before  me.'^pp.  59,  60. 

All  this  is  very  well ;  but  where  was  this  sage  reflection  when, 
with  a  meanness  that  wants  a  name,  Mi'*«Fearon  stooped  to  flatter 
(he  vanity  of  an  ignorant  journeyman  hairdresser  at  the  expense  of 
truth  and  his  country  ? — To  return  to  the  negro  :  nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  deplorable  than  his  condition,  whether  free  or  in 
ftlaverv,  in  this  *  land  of  liberty.'  The  poor  wretch  dares  not  show 
himself  within  the  doors  of  any  place  of  public  worbhip  where 
white  persons  attend.  If  he  goes  to  the  theatre,  a  corner  of  the 
gallery  is  railed  off  for  him  ;  and  even  in  the  jails  the  white  culprit 
will  not  eat  with  a  black  offender — in  short,  we  are  told  that  in  tb^ 
free  §kiUs  of  New- York  and  Jersey,  *  the  treatment  of  Americans 
pf  colour,  by  their  while  countrymen,  is  worse  than  that  of  th^ 
finite  creation/ 

*  There  exists  (continnes  Mr.  Fearon)  a  penallaw,  deep^  written ia 
flie  mnd$  of  the  whole  white  pomtlation^  which  subjects  their  coloureJ 
fellow-citizens  to  unconditional  contumely  and  never-ceasing  insulL 
Ke  respectability,  however  unquestionable,-^-no  property,  howerer 
hrge,-  no  character,  however  nnblemished,  will  gain  a  man,  whos^ 
body  is  (in  American  estimation)  cursed  with  even  a  twentieth  portion 
^the  btood  of  his  African  ancestry,  admission  into  society  !  They  ar^ 
tonsidered  as  mere  Pariahs — as  out-casts  and  vagrants  upon  the  face  of 
tiie  earth !  1  make  no  reflection  upon  these  things,  but  leave  the  lactt 
lor  your  consideration.' — p.  168. 

These  statements  are  heart  sickening,  and,  to  do  Mr.  Fearon 
justice,  he  speaks  of  them  with  merited  reprobation :  but  was  it 
necessary  for  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  become  acquainted  witt 
them,  and  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  a  poor  negro  barber  at 
liis  want  of  the  most  common  kind  of  information? — 'Here,'  bf 
exclaims  on  reaching  New- York,  *  Here  I  am — in  the  land  tf 
iibtrtyP  These  are  his  fin^t  words;  and  be  actually  seems  sur- 
prised,  when,  on  going  ashore,  he  finds,  good  eaJsy  matt,  such  tei- 
wnphani  justifications  of  his  exclamation  as  these,  in  the  first 
Amerfcan  paper  uhich  he  takes  up. 

«  To  ME  SOLD.     A  servMrt  woman,  acquainted  both  with  ci^  ut 
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fMitr^F.  bimiest,  aiM)  sold  becauve  Bh€  wishes  to  chaogt  htr  place.^ 
I«|uire  at  the  office  of  the  New-York  Daily  Advertiser/ 

^  Fowl  sxlb  oa  hirk.  A  likely  youog  man,  sober,  honest,  and  well* 
behaved.  He  would  suit  very  weU  for  a  house  servant  or  gentleman*! 
waiter.     lo^ire  at  this  office.  *---p.  57. 

*  What,'  sabjoins  Mr.  Fearon,  with  ah  amiable  warmth  of  feelt 
^PSy  *  ^^^^  should  we  say,  if  in  England  we  saw  such  advertise^ 
liients  in  the  Times  Newspaper  ?  Should  v>€  not  conclude  thai( 
freedom  existed  only  in  words  V  Such  would,  indeed,  be  a  legiti* 
Viate  conclusion ;  but  it  was  not  that  of  the  we^i  to  whom  Mr» 
Fearoo  so  confidently  appeals.  I'hey  might,  and,  according  to  hit 
own  statenoentSf  mmft  have  seen  columns  of '  such  advertisements, 
Qot,  thank  heaven  !  in  the  Times,  or  any  other  Eng'ish  NewspapejTi 
bat  in  the  countless  American  papers  with  which  every  cof* 
fee*house  in  LfOndon  is  supplied  ;  yet,  (so  ^  essential  was  freedom  to 
the  happiness  of  these  conscientious  persons' — p.  iv.)  that,  in  spitf 
of  their  knowledge,  they  d'  spatched  an  agent  to  inouire  in  wha$ 
part  of  this  New  Goshen,  over  which  the  light  of  liberty  was  wqf 
equally  and  so  happily  diffused,  tliey  might  sit  down  with  the  fiur^ 
est  prospects  of  turning  tiicir  property  to  account* 

In  plain  truth,  however,  *  conscience'  had  as  little  to  do  witl| 
fte  meditated  flight  of  these  people,  as  ^  the  rights  of  man.'  Tbf 
deol^ratic  writers,  on  whom  they  relied,  had  assured  them  th^f 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  advancing  upon  England  with  gw4 
strides,  and  therefore  it  became  ^  essential  to  their  happinc^ss'  to 

E^t  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  they  could.  ^  They  apprehended,'  sajf 
r.  Fearon,  ^  approaching  evils  ;*  and  they  were  anxious  to  secure 
their  gains.  All  beyond  this  is  sheer  hy)  ocrisy.  No  man,  valuintf 
genaine  freedom,  or  possessing  real  sentiments  of  humanity,  cooia 
lolerate  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  passing  his  days  in  a  countrr 
where  such  brutalizing  scenes  as  those  which  we  have  noticajt 
end  which,  Mr  Fearon  says,  his  friends  had  often  lamented,  must 
be  perpetually  before  bis  eyes : — and  they  exist,  with  few  excep* 
tions,  in  every  part  of  North  America,  from  the  eastern  shore  to 
the  Illinois,  and  from  New- York  to  New-Orleans. 

But  while  Mr.  Fearon  reprobates  these  abominable  practices* 
he  might,  we  think,  have  had  the  candour  to  contrast  the  conduct 
of  England,  as  he  never  fails  to  do  when  he  imagines  that  he  hal 
any  thing  to  produce  to  her  disadvantage,  with  that  of  the  United 
States  on  this  subject :— it  might  have  occurred  to  him  that— 
*  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  Enfland  : — if  their  lui^ 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  I 

They  touch  our  country — and  their  shackles  fall. 

That^s  noble !  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 

And  jealous  of  the  blessing.' 

Of  thiSi  lioweyer,  Mr*  Fearoo  knows  nothing-^-be  found  it  mt 
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in  the  enlightened  pages  of  the  Examiner  and  the  Black  Dwmvf ; 
and  beyond  these  he  does  not  appear  to  hare  looked* 

With  the  unlimited  libertj  of  conscience,  as  far  as  regards  reK- 
gious  opinions,  Mr.  Fearon  seems  quite  charmed.  '  There  is  no 
state  religion,  and  no  government  prosecution  of  individuals  for 
conscience-sake,' — as  in  England,  Mr,  Fearon  would  gladlj  lead 
bis  readers  to  conclude.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  there  is  very  little 
religion  of  any  kind  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States — 
Virginia,  the  birth-place  of  '  the  enUghtened  Jefferson,*  allows  no 
chaplain  to  officiate  m  her  state  legislature ;  and  most  of  the  otb^r 
states,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bristed,  have  declared  it  to  be  tmcMt- 
stitutional  to  refer  to  the  providence  of  God  in  any  of  their  puiriic 
acts.  The  chaplain  of  the  Franklin,  American^  ship  of  war,  is  an 
English  clergyman.  To  obtain  his  appointment  he  was  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  of  State  (we  believe  Mr.  Monroe), 
^tng  asked  to  what  sect  he  belonged,  he  hesitated  in  giving  an 
answer.  '  Oh,'  said  the  Secretary,  '  I  perceive  you  belong  to  »• 
sect ;  you  will,  therefore,  answer  our  purpose  very  well.' 

The  religious  duties  of '  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians, 
who  are  very  numerous  in  New- York,  seem  to  be  performed  wttii* 
out  one  single  spark  of  devotion.'  They  go,  Mr.  Fearon  sajs, 
to  particular  churches,  '  because  they  are  frequented  by  foshioaa- 
ble  company,  or  they  are  acquainted  with  the  preachers,  or^Mir 
great  grand-mother  went  there  before  the  revolution^  or  (which  is 
the  weightiest  reason  of  all)  because  their  interest  will  be  pro- 
moted by  their  so  doing.' 

As  for  the  countless  sects,  *  they  differ  essentially  from  the  English 
•ectaries,  in  being  more  solemnly  bigoted,  more  intolerant,  and  more  ig- 
norant of  the  Scriptures.  Their  freedom  from  habits  of  thinking  seemt 
to  emanate  from  the  cold  indifference  of  their  constitutional  character  ; 
and  their  attaching  no  importance  to  investigation.  There  is  also  aaotber 
feature  in  the  religious  national  character,  which  will  be  considei^d 
by  different  men  in  opposite  points  of  view.  I  do  not  discolor  those  dis- 
tinctive marks  which  are  called  forth  in  £ngland  by  sectarianism.  There 
is  not  the  aristocracy  of  the  establishment,  the  sourness  of  the  presbyte- 
rian,  or  the  sanctified  melancholy  of  the  methodtst.  A  cold  juniform 
bigotry  seems  to  pervade  all  parties  ;  equally  inaccessible  to  argument, 
opposed  to  investigation,  and,  1  fear,  indifferent  about  truth  :  as  it  is. 
even  the  proud  pharisaical  quaker  appears  under  a  more  chilling  and 
more  freezing  atmosphere  in  this  new  world.  Can  it  be  possible,  tliat 
the  non-existence  of  religious  oppression  has  lessened  religious  know- 
ledge, and  made  men  superstitiously  dependent  upon  outward  forn^k  in- 
stead of  internal  purity  ?' 

Certainly  not: — religious  persecution  may  lead  to  bigotry,  but  chm 
never  promote  true  devotion.  The  evil  in  North  America  bas  a 
deeper  root,  the  total  absence  of  early  religious  instructiou — 
^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,'  was  the  precept  of 
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erne  t^lio  bttd  deeply  studied  die  human  heart.  It  was  well  said 
bj  Archbishop  Seeker  to  a  lady  who  boasted  that  she  followed 
Routseau'a  plan  in  preventing  her  children  from  reading  reli- 
gious books  till  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  could 
eontprebend  them—'  Madam,  Myou  donU  put  something  into  your 
children's  heads  before  that  age,  the  Devil  will/ 

In  his  perambulations  through  New  York,  to  discover  what 
trades  and  professions  were  likely  to  succeed^  our  traveller  found 
^  that  lawyers  and  medical  practitioners  were  as  common  there  as 
paupers  are  in  England.'  A  gentleman,  seeing  his  friend  walking 
IB  Broadway,  called  out  *  Doctor !'  'and  immediately  sixteen  per- 
ittBs  turned  round  to  answer  to  the  name.' — This  is  an  old  joke — 
bat  it  iBay  do.  The  story,  however, '  is  still  more  characteristic,* 
he  says,  *  of  lawyers.'  At  almost  every  private  door,  ce//ar,  or  boa  rd- 
big-hoase,  a  tin  plate  is  displayed,  bearing  the  inscription  ^  Attor- 
ney at  law.'  *  Perhaps,*  adds  our  author,  '  we  may  date  the  fre- 
quency of  litigation  to  the  intricacy  of  the  profession,  which  is 
bottomed  on  English  practice  :' — perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  the 
overbearing  and  litigious  temper  of  democracy.  But  Mr.  Fearon 
•has  another  reason  for  the  great  number  of  '  legal  friends.'  '  A 
harntd  education  opens  the  door  to  them  for  an  appointment ; 
and,  by  the  way,  Americans  are  great  place-hunters*^     Is  it  possi- 

vie   m 

Mr.  Fearon  is  in  the  habit  of  advancing  rather  hastily  gene- 
ral aisertions,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  he  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
counted a  competent  judge ;  such  as  that — '  at  New- York  every 
industrious  man  can  get  employment' — '  that  the  absence  of  irre- 
mediable distress  is  indisputable,'  &c. — It  happens,  however,  that, 
in  the  very  year  he  collects  his  information,  such  was  the  number 
of  indigent  poor,  destitute  of  all  the  first  necessaries  of  life — food, 
clotfaing.  lodging  and  fuel — that '  it  was  not  possible/  Mr.  Bristed 
fays,  '  for  any  city  in  Europe — for  London,  for  Paris,  for  Dublin 
itself-— even  at  that  awful  hour  of  universal  distress  and  visitatioui 
io  exhibit  a  greater  proportional  number  of  wretched  objects, 
sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  barren  sorrow  and  destitution,  more 
loathsome  moral  deformity  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood  and  old 
age,  than  were  exposed  to  the  astonished  view  of  the  various  com- 
mittees in  their  rounds  of  inquiry  through  the  city  of  New- York.' 
Nothing  of  all  this,  nor  of  the  iucreasmg  poor  rates,  nor  of  the 
tbousamls  of  starving  Irish  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  while  he  was 
there,  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Fearon  for  an  instant — if  it 
did.  be  has  thought  &t  to  suppress  all  mention  of  it. 

He  reports  however  that  the  rents  of  houses  are  enormously 
hi^  ^  A  bouse  and  shop  equal  in  size  and  situation  to  those 
esteemed  the  best  in  Whitechapel,  Fore-street  and  the  Surrey-side 
i»f  Btackfiiarsy  would  be  320/.  to  350/.  a  year ;'  and  ^  to  those  in 
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Oxford  street,  Bishopsgate  within,  the  best  parti  of  Holbem  mH 
Gracechurch  street,  would  be  400/.  to  600/.  per  annuHi.'  ^  Tw«^ 
bouses  in  the  Lombard  street  of  New- York  were  let  by  piibi>C 
auction  for  2,587/.  lOs*  per  annum.  ^  The  common  necessaries #C 
life,  except  lodging  and  clothing,  are  cheaper  than  in  £ngtaA4i 
but  every  thing  like  comfort  (if  ^nj  tbins  exists  that  is  applicaUat 
to  the  word)  must  be  purchased  at  a  much  dearer  ^mte/  The  g^ne** 
ral  impression  which  this  state  of  things  maiie  on  the  mind  ^f 
Mr*  Fearon  will  appear  from  the  summing  up  of  bis  First  and 
Second  Reports. 
*  The  lawyer  and  the  doctor  will  not  succeed.    An  oriKodoM  auaisler^ 

i there  is  probably  some  wit  here,  bot  we  do  not  comprehend  it)^  wenM 
lo  so.  The  proficient  in  the  fine  arts  will  find  little  eneouragemeot. 
The  literary  man  must  starve.  The  tutors'  posts  are  pre-occupied,  Th^ 
shop-keeper  may  do  as  well  but  not  better  than  in  London — unless  h€| 
be  a  man  of  superior  talent  and  laiye  capital: — The  fanner  ^r.  Cob« 
bett  says  j  must  labour  hard,  and  b^  but  scantily  remunerated.  The  cler^ 
and  shopman  will  get  but  little  more  than  their  board  and  lodging.  M&v 
chanic9,  whose  trades  are  of  th6^r<^iiec«55t^,  will  do  well:  those  not 
such,  or  who  understand  only  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  glass,  earthen* 
Ware,  silk  and  stocking  manufactures,  cannot  obtain  employment.  The 
labouring  mm  will  do  well;  particularly  if  he  have  a  wife  and  cbildrea 
who  are  capable  of  contributing,  not  merely  to  the  consuming,  but  to  th^ 
earning  also  of  the  common  stock.' — p.  89, 

Such  a  labourer,  we  apprehenJ,  has  no  necessity  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  order  *  to  do  well :' — he  will  do  well  any  where. 

The  enthusiasm  of  liberty  led  Mr.  Fearon  about  eighteen  mllea 
out  of  his  road  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  ^celebrated  Mr.  Cobtett'  on 
Long- Island. — By  the  way,  we  suspect  that  he  uses  this  word  foi* 
notorioug^  in  its  worst  sense,  or  we  should  not  hear  of  the  ce/e- 
brated  Commodore  Rodgers,  the  celebrated  M'Nevin,  and  the  ceh" 
hrated  ruffian  just  mentioned.  ^  Calling  at  a  tavern  in  this  ^rded 
of  America' (Long- Island)  to  get  some  dinner.  *  I  observed,*  he" 
says,  *'  the  great  public  room  without  table  or  chair,  with  a  bar 
railed  off  like  a  prison  ;  and  the  inhabitant  being  tall,  thin,  yellow, 
coldi  suspicious  and  silent,  I  did  not  venture  to  make  known  n^ 
wants.*  At  the  next  house,  a  '  Tavern  and  Hotel,'  he  besought 
the  landlady  for  something  io  eat,  meekly  observing  ^  he  was  nol^ 
particular,  and  should  be  glad  of  any  thing  the  house  afforded.^ 
^  She  walked  on  towards  the  bar,  without  once  looking  at  bioEi, 
muttering,  '*  I  guess  we  have  got  no  feed  for  straneers ;  we  dp 
not  practise  those  things  at  this  house,  I  gness^^  Thus  re- 
pulsed, Mr.  Fearon  gets  into  the  stage  for  Wiggins's  Inn,  and 
on  the  way  indemnifies  himself  for  the  humility  of  h^  air  and 
tone  to  the  lady  of  the  tavern,  by  commencing  a  spirited  con- 
versation with  a  fellow-passenger,  on  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  ^  the  murder  of  the  American  prisoners  at  Dartmoor/  andf 
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nMch,  witfi  hif  atbal  rtncour  tdwardt  his  own  ^oantiTmen,  b« 
dbes  not  &il  to  ttigmatizeas  a  ^ diftgraceful  transaction,"  thout^b  it 
it  perfecdj  obTtons  thaMie  wai  sbamefully  ignorant  of  every  cir- 
tamstance  rebtinff  to  that  anfortanate  af&ir.  The  American  gen** 
ticMan,  who  did  now  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  with  a  libe- 
rality which  appears  to  have  startled  Mr-  Fearon, '  refused  (he  gays) 
t^  censure  in  this  instance  the  conduct  of  the  BritiBh.  He  stated 
tfiat  thera  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides^ — and  that 
'  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  English  cabinet  were  great  men,  wh6 
acted  with  good  intentions  for  the  welfare  of  their  country/  We 
with  we  could  ascribe  such  *good  intentions'  to  Mr,  Fearon,  or 
give  him  the  credit  of  ever  i^mittin|  that  ^  much  might  be  said 
on  botk  sid6i«^  We  should  not  then  find  him,  whenever  Engla'd 
ia  concerned,  venting  his  ignorant  sneei^  or  indulging  his  spiteful 
calumnies,  at  the  expense  of  decency  and  truth.  With  Com- 
modore Rodgers  he  had  the  assurance  to  talk  of  the  ^  disgraceful 
leooduct  iit  Admiral  Cockbum,  at  Havre  de  Grace,'  insensible  to 
die  rebuke  which  even  that  officer  gave  him.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
jnstance  where  this  maligner  of  his  country's  honour  has  ignorantiy 
and  insolently  dared  to  traduce  the  character  of  one  of  the  most 
able,  enterprising,  intelligent  and  humane  officers  in  his  Majesty's 
naval  service. 

From  the  crimes  of  the  British  officers  Mr.  Fearon  seeks  re^ 
lief  in  the  virtues  of  Mr,  Cobbett.  He  alights  near  his  house, 
and  it  is  most  painful  to  contemplate  the  appalling  gloom  which 
oppresses  his  spirits  as  he  thinks  of  his  melancholy  situation. 
Ire  know  no  parallel  to  such  sinking  of  the  heart,  except  that 
which  Mr.  Hobhouse  declares  he  felt  at  hearing  of  the  victory  of 
the  English  at  Waterloo.  ^  My  feelings/  (Mr.  Fearon  says,  p  64.) 
'  in  walKing  along  the  path  which  lid  to  the  residence  of  this  cele* 
brated  roaa,  are  diflScult  to  describe.  The  idea  of  a  person  self^ 
ioMuhed — leading  an  isolated  life  in  a  foreign  land — a  path  rarely 
trod — fences  ia  ruin — the  gate  broken — the  house  mouldering  to 
decay' — 

0»  'tis  so  moving^  we  can  read  no  more  ! 
There  is,  however,  an  inaccuracy,  in  this  simbre  delineation^ 
Had  Mr.  Fearon  condescended  to  learn  any  thing  about  Cobbett 
(bat  was  not  taught  in  ^  Cobbett's  Register,'  he  might  have  known 
that  ^  this  celebrated  man'  was  no  otherwise  *  sef/'banished^  than 
those  of  his  party  so  justly  described  by  Mr.  Bristed  as  '  defraud- 
ing the  jails  and  ttie  gallows  by  a  precipitate  flight.'  The  '  cele- 
brated' Cobbett  fled  from  his  creditors. — That  be  should  do  this 
is  perfectiv  aatural ;  the  thing  to  be  admired  is— that  such  a 
ttan  ilK>uld  have  creditors  to  flee  from !— -Had  he  staid  at  Liver- 
pool another  tide,  he  would  have  been  brought  back,  andcoa> 
signed  to  Newgate  or  the  King's  Beach  for  &  temiiider  of  his 
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life.  The  good  Genius  of  England  prevailed,  and  he  escaped:; 
leaving  behind  him  debts  to  the  amount  of  six  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  !*  In  Long  Island  he  can  do  no  mischief: — '  Meat' 
ter^s  lorkshi/re  too.'*  We  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  solely 
out  of  regard  to  our  traveller's  wounded /ee/ing*,  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  somewhat  relieved  by  finding  that Jliis  ^  celebrated  man' 
was  not  ^  self-banished.' 

It  is  good  to  contrast  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fearon  crouches 
before  this  sculking  vagabond,  this  '  triple-turned'  renegade,  with 
that  in  which  he  bristles  up  against  all  that  is  dignified  and  vene- 
rable in  his  own  country :  it  is  still  better  to  observe  that  his  base 
servility  is  not  without  its  due  reward.  Cobbett  has  published  aa 
answer  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Fearon's  work,t  in  which  he  denies  (in 
a  strain  of  coarse  and  vulgar  obloquy)  the  whole  of  the  conversa* 
tion  stated  to  have  passed  between  him  and  the  author,  whom  he 
belabours  without  mercy.  '  I  took  the  blade  (he  says)  for  a  de- 
cent tailor,  my  son  William  for  a  shopkeeper's  cleric,  and  Mn. 
Churcher  (the  help)  for  a  slippery  young  man,'  (a  thief,  we  pre* 
sume,)  ^  or,  at  best,  for  an  exciseman  ;'  and  Mrs.  Churcher  makes 
an  affidavit  to  the  same  purpose,  which  is  regularly  dated^  and 
filed. 

We  take  no  interest  in  the  dispute  between  these  strenuous 
advocates  of  liberty  and  equality,  nor,  we  believe,  do  any  of  our 
readers.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Fearon,  however,  we  may  add,  diat 
in  a  question  between  him  and  Cobbett,  no  man  who  has  ever 
heard  the  n^me  of  the  latter  will  hesitate  a  moment  on  which  side 
the  right  lies.  We  think  Mr.  Fearon  incapable  of  advancing  an 
untrudi ;  whereas  falsehood  is  known  to  be  the  essential  part  of  his 
antagonist's  character.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Fearon  may  derive  some 
profit  from  the  severe  castigation  which  he  has  received.  He 
may. insult  the  army,  the  navy,  the  administration  of  his  countiy 
(as  he  constantly  does)  with  perfect  impunity  :  he  may  vilify  every 
national  institution,  however  high  or  holy,  and  every  noble  cha- 
racter, however  eminent  for  worth  or  talent ;  but  let  him  beware 
» 

*  We  copy  a  part  of  them  from  an  authentic  list  now  before  us. 

(mortgagee  of  the  Botley  estates,)  16,000/.    Sir  F.  B. 1»  4,000/. 

4>000/,  Messrs.  T.  and  F.  (stationers,)  3,600/    T.B n,  2,000/.  Mr. 

Executow  of  Mr.  B— e,  900/.     Mr.  F s,  460/.     Mr.  W— e,  600/. 

H.  T.  and  M x,  (printers,)  600/.    Mr.  S— n,  (printer,)  100/.    Sundry . 

shopkeepers  and  others  at  Botley,  400/  We  could  go  farther—but  this  perhaj^  nay 
suffice  to  show  Mr.  Fearon  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Odbbett  had  other  motivea  tnao  hb 
ewn  good  pleasure  for  taking  to  his  heels. 

~  It  must  be  very  consolatory  to  hb  creditors  to  listen  to  the  New«jltk  Etrics  wbieh 
this  unprincipled  miscreant  is  in  the  weekly  habit  of  promulgating.  <  I  hold  it*  (he 
•ays,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Tipper)  <  to  ht  oerfeetlyjtui*  (no  doubt)  <  that  I  should  nevei^ 
in  any  way  whatever*  give  up  one  single  fiirtfaiiig  of  my  future  earnings  to  Che  paf  « 
ment  of  my  debts  in  Englana.' 

t  See  Us  Register  of  JMarcfa  16,  IBISH 
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how  be  hazards  the  slightest  reflection  on  the  roost  viie  and 
worthless  of  democrats.  To  talk  of  the  profligacy  of  ■■  ■  * 
House  (p.  lis.)  is  nothing;  but  to  hint  at  iht  had  state  of  Mr. 
CobhtU*s  fences ,  though  with  a  tear  in  either  eye,  is  a  crime  that 
tK>  subsequent  sycophancy  on  the  part  of  the  offender  can  expiate. 
As  is  Mr.  Cobbetty  so  is  every  democrat,  (we  do  not  except 
Mr.  Fearon  ami  his  host  of  families^  as  Cobbett  calls  the  buck* 
stering  h,\nd  that  sent  him  to  America.) — *  Obey,  and  1  will  use 
you  kindly ;  if  you  do  not,  1  will  trample  on  you/  is  the  language 
of  them  all. 

Mr.  Fearon  has  scarcely  ended  weeping  over  the  woes  and 
wrongs  of  this  *  isolated'  Cacus  when  a  fresh  source  of  laments* 
tion  is  opened  to  him.  '  The  celebrated  Mr.  Emmet t,^  be  says, 
*'  was  pomted  out  to  mc ;  and  I  was  grieved  to  find  native  Ameri- 
cans speak  of  him  with  great  jealousy.  It  appears  that  in  tkeir  eyev 
he  has  been  guilty  of  two  unpardonable  crimes-— two  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost — the  first  is  in  being,  as  they  term  it,  a  foreigner! 
the  second,  and  greatest  of  all,  in  being  an  Irish  rebel  P  We  are 
not  displeased  to  find  that  the  people  of  New- York  have  the  good 
sense  to  hold  in  detestation  (though  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  r  ea* 
ron^s  feelings)  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  it  would  have  been  no  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Fearon's  understanding  had  he  left  out  the 
flippant  and  irreverent  abuse  of  Scripture. — But  he  knew  to  whom 
he  was  writing,  and  how  far  he  might  safely  go. 

It  cantiot  have  escaped  the  reader  that  Mr.  Fearon  has  been  in 
a  state  of  perplexity  and  amazement  ever  since  he  left  his  home : 
nothing  falls  out  as  he  expected  it  to  do.  But — *  the  perils  of 
democracy  on  board  the  Washington/ — *  the  swarming  of  white 
arid  black  slaves'  in  '  the  land  of  equal  rights,' — the  *  vile  jobbing' 
of  *  the  only  cheap  and  enlightened  government  on  earth,' — the 
'eager  place-hunting*  of  •  the  strenuous  supporters  of  republican 
punty,' — events  sufficiently  surprising  in  themselves — all  dwindled 
into  common  accidents  before  the  portent  which  awaited  him 
at  Newburgh.     *  A  lieutenant  of  the  American  army,'  he  says, 

*  who  is  at  this  instant  sitting  opposite  to  me,  and  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  lakes,  assures  me  that  the  number  of  Awnri- 
earn  who  emigrate  from  the  western  states  into  Canada,  is  very 
considerable.' — p.  83.  Do  we  hear  aright  ?  What  I — while  Mr. 
Fearon  and  his  thirty-nine  suffering  families  are  preparing  to  quit 

*  their  oppressed  country,'  and  seek  relief  for  their  wounded  con- 
scieiKres  in  a  land  where  there  is  neither  king  nor  priest  to  tax  and 
tUhe  them — is  it  possible,  that  the  natives  of  this  very  land  can 
be  so  insensible  of  their  happiness  as  to  turn  their  backs  on 
it  in  crowds,  and  encounter  the  evils  of  a  tedious  journey  for 
the  take  of  placing  themselves  not  only  under  a  monarchy,  but 
ao   established  church?      The  man  who  drew   Priam* s  curtains 
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in  the  dead  of  night,  assumed  not,  we  suspect,  such  a  look  of 
alarm  and  horror  as  Mr.  Fearon  called  up  at  this  stupendous 
intelligence.  *1  asked,'  be  says,  *  with  surprise,  what  couU 
be  their  inducement  ?'  He  is  told  that  the  King  gives  them  great 
encouragement,  with  land  for  nothing.  This,  he  admits,  is  en- 
couragement iiideed !  *  and  such,'  says  he,  *  as  we,  old  friends 
of  his  majesty^  would  be  happy  to  see  imitated  in  England.' 
No  doubt,  it  is  fortunate,  however,  for  the  disinterested  vir- 
tue of  these  '  old  friends,'  (which  might  otherwise  be  put  to 
too  severe  a  test)  that  his  Majesty  has  no  lands  in  England  to 

S've  away.  With  respect  to  the  insult,  it  must  pass — it  is  neither 
e  first  nor  the  last  which  Mr.  Fearon  offers  to  his  afflicted  and 
Yenerable  sovereign. 

From  Newburgh  our  traveller  returns  to  New- York;  whence, 
after  a  short  stay,  he  departs  for  Boston,  and  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine what  materials  the  journey  supplied  him  with  for  his  ^  Third 
Report.*  In  his  route  from  New-York  to  Providence  there  is 
little  worthy  of  remark  except  the  reply  which  he  received  from 
an  old  man  to  an  observation  on  the  badness  of  their  roads,  *  yes,' 
said  he,  '  roads,  I  guess^  are  unpopular  in  this  State :  we  think,  I 
guess^  that  they  are  invasions  of  our  liberties  :  we  were  mightily 
roiled  (vexed)  when  they  were  first  cut,  and  we  always  spoiled 
them  in  the  night.'  p.  97. 

Of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  Mr.  Fearon  *  wished,' 
he  says,  '  io  force  himself  to  think  well ;' — '  but,*  he  observes,  '  I 
must  tell  the  truth,  and  therefore  honestly  say,  that,  as  it  respects 
my  bird's  eye  view  of  its  soil  and  cultivation,  1  am  rather  disap 
pointed.'  The  town  of  Providence  however  bore  the  appearance 
of  general  prosperity,  and  at  Pawtucket,  four  miles  from  it,  he 
found  thirteen  cotton  manufactories,  six  of  which  were  on  a  large 
scale,  and  all  of  them  carried  on  by  companies ;  but  the  persons 
employed  at  the  whole  combined  were  not  equal  (he  says)  in  num- 
ber to  those  at  one  of  a  moderate  size  in  Lancashire,    p.  101. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Fearon  witnessed  a  scene  which  gave  him 
greatdelight.  A  woman  came  up  to  a  manufacturer  over  whose 
shop-door  was  written  '  Weaving  given  out  here.'  *  Judging,'  he 
says,  '  from  her  independent  (though  not  impudent)  air,  I  supposed 
her  to  be  a  customer.'  But,  no — '  I  want  work,  Bo^s:' — whether 
this  word,  like  the  Bos  of  our  Lilly,  stands  for  '  ox,  bull,  cozo^^  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  in  general  it  seems  to  means  master : — '  1  want 
work  Boss,'  she  said,  *for  Harriet  Angel.'  The  proprietor  im- 
mediately called  to  his  assistant,  *  Where  is  that  work  for  Miss 
Angel?  *  How,'  exclaims  Mr.  Fearon,  *  would  Sir  Robert  Peel 
feel  if  addressed  in  the  true  language  of  honest  independence?* 
p.  102.     Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  name  is  thus  wantonly  iuiro- 
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duced,  may  despise  the  insult: — a  gentleman  of  more  liberal  aod 
h'lmane  feelings  does  not  exist.  As  to  Mr«  Fearon's  question,  in 
which  there  is  at  least  as  much  impudence  as  ignorance,  we  can 
venture  to  answer  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  he  would  bear  the 
language  of  honest  independence  far  better  than  hioMelf  or  hift^ 
democratic  employers. 

From  Providence  to  Boston  the  road  improved  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  the  country — '  but  there  was  nothing  in  either, 
which  would  be  inviting  to  an  inhabitant  of  our  beautiful  and 
cultivated  island.  During  the  route  of  ittO  miles,  which  I  have 
just  traversed,'  Mr,  Fearon  says,  'J  counted  only  twenty-five 
cows,  ten  horses,  six  small  farmers' waggons,  three  men  travelling 
on  foot,  four  on  horseback,  two  families  in  waggons  removing  to 
the  western  country,  one  oh  foot  pursuing  the  same  course* 
There  were  no  beggars.' — iV'hat  should  beggars  do  on  an  uofi*e- 
quenied  road  ? — '  Yet  this  is  the  oldest,  most  populous  and  best 
cultivated  state  in  No/ch  America.' 

Boston  pleases  (xi'r  traveller :  •  A  great  increase  of  interest,' 
he  says,  *is  cortimunicated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  it  IS  the  birlh- place  of  the  immortal  Franklin,  and  that  here 
broke  forth  the  dawnings  of  the  ever  memorable  revolution.' 
(p.  110.)  His  first  excursion  is,  of  course,  to  Bunker's  Hill — *  thi^ 
spot  sac/^d  to  patrioiism  and  liberty,' — *and  yet,'  continues  Mr. 
Fearort  with  evident  vexation,  *  the  young  gentleman  who  accom^ 
pao^d  me  from  Boston,  did  not  know  the  road  to  it !'  The  mo- 
n«ment  raised  to  commemorate  the  victory  over  the  English  troops 
does  not  please  Mr.  Fearon — *  it  is  only  of  brick  and  wood,  and 
without  an  inscription:'  but  for  this  shock  to  his  feelings  he  19 
amply  recompensed  by  a  view  from  the  heights  of  *  two  far-famed 
moouments  of  American  glory,  (as  he  terms  them)  *  the  frigates 
Coerriire  and  Java,  named  after  th^  two  taken  from  the  British,' 
The  spectacle  inflames  his  patriotism^and  he  bursts  forth — *  What 
would  a  Franklin,  a  Patrick  Henry,'  (who  is  he  ?)  ^  or  a  Washing* 
too  have  felt  could  they  have  foreseen  these  things  ?'  Perhaps-^ 
for  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  positive  to  a  fraction — about  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  what  was  actually  experienced  by  Mr,  Fearon* 

This  day  was  a  day  of  unclouded  happiness  to  Mr.  Fearoo, 
and  has  doubtless  been  marked  by  him  with  a  whiter  itone.  <Ib 
the  afternoon,  young  Mr.  Adams'  came  to  conduct  him  to  Quin^ 
cy  to  dine  with  his  grandfather — the  ^  late  king*  of  America. 
*The  dinner  consisted  of  a  pudding  made  of  Indian  corn,  mo- 
lasses, and  butter;  of  veal,  bacon,  neck  of  mutton,  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, carroU,  and  Indian  beans.'  All  this  is  very  well,  and  we 
tbonkl  have  left  Mr.  Fearon  to  digest  it  in  peace,  bad  be  not 
tatcn  occasion  from  it  to  insult  the  present  king  of  England,   '  Hew 
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great,Vhe^xcIaitns,  ^is  the  contrast  between  this  individual — a 
man  of  knowledge  and  information,  without  pomp,  parade,  or 
vicious  and  expensive  establishments,  as  compared  with  the 
costly  trappings,  the  depraved  characters  and  the  profligate  ex- 
penditure of'  ^arleton)  *  House^  and  (Windsor.) 

We  meddle  not  with  the  table  of  Mr.  Adams — who  may,  if 
it  suits  his  taste,  or  his  appetite,  have  two  puddings — we  wish 
not  to  inquire  in  what  capacity,  or  with  what  property,  his 
father  first  crossed  thi  Atlantic;  still  less  are  we  solicitous  to 
learn  the  extent  of  his  present  fortune — but  we  know  (arid  feel  it 
our  duty  to  make  Mr.  FearcMi  know)  that  the  sovereign,  at  whose 
♦establishment'  he  is  scandalized,  the  descendant  o?  a  long  line 
of  princes,  is  the  lawful  inherito?of  the  vast  possessions  of  those 
who  for  more  than  a  thousand  yeaN  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
this  country.  Is  Mr.  Fearon  so  hopelessly  stupid  as  to  imagine 
that  the  early  monarchs  of  this  country  were  without  property 
—that  the  great  and  powerful  races  of  Keat  and  York  and  Lan- 
caster came  beggars  to  the  contest  for  empire!  or  that  they  fluntf 
away  their  boundless  possessions  as  soon  as  they  had  mounted 
the  throne  I  No  family  on  earth  can  boast  of  a  longer  established 
right  to  its  paternal  estates,  than  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  tbe 
possessions  which  devolved  on  him  at  the  moment  of  his  aceession: 
and  had  not  his  present  majesty  resigned  his  hereditary  property 
to  the  nation  for  a  stipulated  sum,  he  would  at  this  momem  have 
been  the  ridiest  sovereign  in  Europe^  Tbe  resignation  was 
frank ;  and  we  should  have  felt  that  it  was  wise,  had  it  not  fur- 
nished  a  pretext  for  the  selfi^^h  and  tbe  malicious  to  turn  upon 
the  generous  monarchy  and  reproach  him  with  the  effects  of 
his  own  sacrifice.  What  was  compromise  is  now  considered  as 
bounty.  Investigations  of  no  very  delicate  nature  are  made  by 
other  inquisitors  than  Bfr.  lF)[?aron  into  every  article  of  expense^ 
and  the  basest  of  the  rabl^  arc  daily  invited  to  cakulate  how 
much  is  wrested  from  their  earnings  to  support  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  nation  is  widely  profiting. 

Leaving  this,  however,  we  hare  still  to  ask  Mr.  Fearon  on  what 

authority  be  presumes  to  talk  of  the  depraved  character  of 

as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Adams  ?  That  a  life  of  exemplary 
worth  and  goodness  should,  in  these  monster«breeding  times,  be  no 
protection  from  obloquy,  is  matter  of  little  surprise ;  and  we  shall 
not  therefore  afTect  any  at  the  language  which  we  have  just  heard  r 
but  we  will  still  assert — Without  intending  to  offer  the  least  dis- 
respect to  Mr.  Adams— that  the  sovereign  thus  rudely  dragged 
forward  to  set  off  the  superiority  of  his  character,  might — O  that 
m^ghi  /— compe'te  with  him,  not  only  in  *  knowledj|;e  and  informa* 
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tiin,^  but  in  every  virtue  that  confers  grace  and  dignity  on  the  hu*- 
mafi  character. 

llmay  possibly  have  escaped  Mr.  Fearon's  recollection,  in  the 
midst  of  bis  eagerness  to  calumniate  bis  sovereign,  that  he  has  de- 
scribed this  very  Mr.  Adams,  wbo'is  so  frugal,  so  moderate,  so 
philosophical  in  all  bis  views,  as  a  person  (to  use  his  own  words) 
— '  whose  fourteen  years  naturalization  law,  whose  frequent  public 
prosecutions,  whose  plans  for  a  standing  army,  and  above  ail — 
whose  aim  to  obtain  the  siaie  and  style  f  royalty^  no  friend  of 
liberty  can  advocate!' — p.  3o3.  To  live  without  expensive  es- 
tablishments—with  due  respect  to  the  natural  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Fearon — is  a  merit  of  no  very  extraordinary  kind  in  a  private  gen- 
tleman, and  needed  not  tnerelore  to  be  invidiously  contrasted 
with  the  situation  of  one  whotas  public  duties  to  perform,  and 
who  is  invested  with  the  concenirated  state  and  dignity  of  a  mighty 
nation  for  purposes  essential  to  its  stability  and  glory, 

Mr,  Fearon  finds  the  slate  of  society  in  Bo^ton  preferable  to 
that  of  New-York,  'though  the  leaven  of  aristocracy  seems  to  be 
Yeiy  prevalent.'  By  degrees,  however,  he  cools  in  his  admiration.  ♦ 
In  New-York  (he  says)  *  English  Tory  writers  are  neither  un- 
known nor  unpopular ;'  but  here  the  people  are  decided  aristo- 
crats. *  IKf/tnc^'on^  exist  to  an  extent  rather  ludicrous  under  a 
free  and  popular  government.  There  are  the  first  class,  second 
class,  third  class,  and  the  ^  old  families.^  Titles,  too,  are  pro- 
fusely distributed. — These  things  are  grievously  against  the  poor 
Bostonians;  but  what  appears  to  have  injured  them  more  than  all 
the  rest,  in  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Fearon,  is  the  discovery  that 
they  evince  some  respect  for  religion.  *  A  man  (he  says)  who 
values  his  good  name  in  Boston  hardly  dare  be  seen  out  of  Church 
at  the  appointee]  hours/ — This  is  so  serious  a  charge,  that  we 
trust  Mr.  Fearon  took  special  care  to  be  well  informed  before  he 
ventured  to  bring  it  forward :  *  nay  (continues  he)  this  would  be 
considered  as  a  heinous  crime,  by  men  who  would  consider  the 
^ame  individual  cheating  his  creditors  as  of  small  import' — these 
renarks,  he  adds,  are  applicable  *  to  all  the  religious  bodies  of  this 
place.'  (p.  1 1 5.)  Few  *  appear  to  have  any  regard  for  the  gene* 
nl  extension  of  liberty  to  the  whole  human  fomily,^  (as  in  the 
slave  states) ;  for  these  reasons,  and  because  the  Bostonians  ap- 
prottch  nearest  to  Er\glishmen,  he  quits  them  with  an  avowal  that 
^his  feelings  arc  those  of  disappointment.' 

Oar  readers  must  have  frequently  heard  of  the  rude  inquisitive- 
ncsa  of  the  American  people.  An  amusing  instance  of  it  (and, 
to  say  the  truth,  we  have  rarely  seen  so  amusing  a  book  as  this  of 
Mr-  Fearon)  occurred  on  his  entrance  into  Boston.  '  In  pro- 
ceeding along  the  street  with  bis  baggage,  a  gentleman  ran  out 
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and  accosted  him — **  Where  are  you  from  ?*— When  did  you  ar- 
rive?— Any  thing  new  in  York? — What  is  yow  name  ? — Any  thing 
special  ?^ — And  he  has  scarcely  got  into  the  Albany  stage,  certainly 
not  oiit  of  the  city,  when  he  is  assailed  in  the  very  same  manner. 
Our  traveller  is  no  sooner  pumped  dry,  thaQ  his  unwearied  inqui- 
sitor turns  to  tbe  next  man,  and  nothing  can  be  more  divertingly 
characteristic  than  the  following  dialogue  which  passes  between 
them.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  America  to  advertise  for 
« agreeable  companions  in  a  post-chaise.' 

*  Q.  Where  are  you  going,  middle  on  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  at  Boston  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  you  keep  ? — A.  Fairfield. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  lengthy  time  in  Gfoston,  e'h,  say  ? — A.  SeveD 
iays. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night  ? — A. Street 

Q.  What  number  ?—.^.  Seven. 

Q.  That  is  Thomas  Adonis 's  house  ? — A.  No;  it  is  my  son's. 

Q.  What,  have  yov  a  son  ? — A.  Yes,  and  daughters. 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A,  William  Henry ,  I  guess, 

*     Q.  Is  your  wife  alive  ? — A.  no,  she  is  dead,  1  guess. 
'    Q.  Did  she  die  slick  right  away  ? — A.  No;  not  by  any  manner  of 
means. 

Q;.  How  long  have  you  been  married  ? — A.  Thirty  years,  I  guess. 

Q.  What  age  were  you  when  you  were  married  ?--^.  I  guess  mighty 
near  thirty-three. 

Q.  If  you  were  young  again  I  guess  you  would  marry  earlier? — 
jf .  No;  I  guess  thirty- three  is  a  mighty  grand  age  for  marrying. 

Q.  How  old  isyour daughter?— •^.  twenty-five. 

Q.  I  guess  she  would  like  a  husband  ? — A.  No;  she  is  mighty  care- 
less about  that. 

Q.  She  is  not  awful  (ugly),  I  guess? — A.  No,  I  guess  she  is  not. 

Q.  Is  she  sick  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  her  sickness  ? — A.  Consumption. 

Q.  I  had  an  itena  of  that.  You  have  got^  doctor,  I  guess  .^— ^.  gue$$ 
I  have. 

Q.  Is  your  son  a  trader  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  is  own  boss  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  his  spirits  kedge  (brisk)  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  expect  they  were 
yesterday. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  in  business  ? — AJ  I  planted  him  there.  1  was 
his  sponsor  for  a  thousand  dallars.  1  guess  he  paid  me  within  time ; 
and  he  is  now  progressing  slick.' — p.  123. 

The  Fourth  Report  introduces  us  to  Philadelphia,  of  which  it 
offers  but  a  meagre  account.  Mr.  Fearon  says  his  first  impressions 
of  this  city  were  decidedly  favourable — it  gave  him  ideas  of  a  s^b- 
stantial  cast ;  its  character  being  essentially  different  from  that  of 
New- York — Mt  has  not  so  much  business,  not  so  muchgayety. 
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not  fo  mtKh  life.*  Mr.  Pearon  took  up  his  lodging  at  a  boarding 
bouse  ;  and  here  be  soon  made  what  he  calls  an  ^  unpleasant  dis- 
covery*— *  an  affectation  of  splendour,  or  what  may  be  called 
sitfUj  in  those  things  which  are  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye ; 
with  a  lamentable  want  even  of  deanliness  in  such  matters  as  are 
removed /rom  that  ordeal.'  And  he  gives  an  instance  of  that 
*  appearance  of  uncomfortable  extravagance'  at  a  *  genteel  private 
house'  where  he  drank  tea.  '  The  furniture  was  splendid,  the  ta» 
ble  profusely  supplied,  the  bread  and  butter  was  roughly  cut  in 
huge  hunks  piled  zig-zag.  The  children's  faces  were  dirty,  their 
hair  uncombed,  their  dispositions  evidently  untaught,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  u'om  the  boy  often  years  of  age,  np  to  the 
owner  (I  was  going  to  say  master)  of  the  house,  appeared  indepen" 
dent  of  each  other.' — (p.  1 38.)  All  this  is  lamentable  to  be  told ; 
but  as  the  people  are  not  so  offensively  religious  as  at  Boston,  Mr* 
Fearon  tempers  his  impatience,  and  continues  to  drink  tea  witfc 
the  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  the  bad  taste  in  which  they  cut  their 
bread  and  butter. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  characterize  the  climate  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  its  effects  (aggravated  probably  by  other  causes, 
such  as  the  general  use  of  close  stoves,  on  the  part  of  the  females, 
and  the  excessive  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco  on  that  of 
the  males)  are  visible  in  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants. 

'  A  Philadelphian  (particularly  a  female)  is  as  old  at  27  as  a  Lon- 
doner at  40.  Neither  sex  possesses  the  English  standard  of  health — a 
rosy  cheek.  The  young  females  indeed  are  genteel ;  but  their  cokror 
is  produced  by  art,  but  for  which  disgusting  practice,  many  of  them 
might  past  for  beantiful.  You  will  be  surprtfled  to  hear,  that  in  the 
practice  of  rou^etn^,  the  junior  branches  of  the  tociety  of  Friends  are  not 
at  all  deficient !  Englishmen  are  said  to  improve  in  appearance  for  the 
first  12  months  of  their  residence,  but  ailer  that  time  the  face  becomes 
sallow  and  flabby.' 

The  gentlemen  in  their  dress  ape  the  fashions  of  England;  the 
ladies  those  of  France ;  both  of  whom  modestly  declare  ^  that 
they  combine  the  excellencies  of  the  French  and  English  charac- 
ter, without  possessing  the  defects  of  either  :' — but,  adds  our  au- 
thor, '  for  myself  1  can  trace  no  resemblance  to  the  former,  un- 
less it  lie  in  kid  gloves,  and  artilicial  flowers  ;  nor  to  the  latter, 
except  in  a  fondness  for  Lady  Morgan^s  writings,  and  an  admira- 
tion of  Lord  Wellington's  achievements.' — We  would  fain  per- 
suade ourselves  that  Mr.  Fearon  is  as  much  mistaken  in  the  lite- 
rary taste  of  the  ladies  of  America,  as  he  certainly  is  in  that  of  his 
fair  countrj^women,  whom  he  grossly  libels  in  representing  them 
fond  of  the  writings  of  Lady  Morgan.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  from  Ida  of  AthetiSy  the  first  (we  believe)  of  her  monstrous 
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progeny,  tothatlast  sooterkin  of  dulness  and  immoralitj,  flortnee 
Macarthy^  they  view  them  all  with  equal  disgust*  If  this  woinaB 
has  any  readers,  they  are  not  an^ong  the  ladies  of  England.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  must  positively  attempt  to  rescue  the 
American  fair  from  the  sarcastic  sneer  of  Mr.  Fearonon  their  re- 
joicing in  the  victory  of  Waterloo. — That  victory  gave  repose  to 
the  world,  and,  with  Mr.  Fearon's  leave,  was  not  gained  over  their 
Jtnon  countrymen.  We  have  yet  to  learn  therefore  why  the  ladies 
of  America  may  not  take  an  interest  in  the  heroic  achievements  of 
a  Wellington,  quite  as  decorously  as  Mr.  Fearon  in  the  capture  of 
an  English  frigate,  and  in  the  exploits  of '  the  celebrated  Commo- 
dore Rodgers !' 

Mr.  Fearon  reached  Philadelphia  at  a  busy  moment.  The 
election  of  a  governor  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  about  to 
commence,  and  our  traveller  was  ^  foi-tunate  enough  (he  saysi)  to 
have  letters  of  introduction  to  the  leading  man  of  one  of  the  great 
political  parties  which  divide  the  state,  and  which  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  all  the  novel  machinery  then  in  such  ac- 
tive operation.' — p.  138.  After  the  election,  he  sat  down  to  take, 
what  he  calls,  a  calm  review  of  the  whole,  for  the  information  of 
his  friends.  Any  thing  more  loathsome  than  this  <  highly  interest- 
ing scene'  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  is  all  bruise  and  W(nmd 
amputrifying  sore.  The  addresses  of  the  different  parties  exceed 
in  vulgarity  and  senseless  abuse  all  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
Borough  or  Coven t  Garden.  Corruption  is  neither  concealed,  nor 
sought  to  be  concealed.  'Few,  if  any,'  Mr.  Fearon  says,  '  cared 
one  straw  about  principle,  but  aH  were  eager  and  intent  upon  bet- 
ting.'— ^A  sample  follows. 

•*♦  I'll  bet  you  fifty  on  Hiester  in  Chesnut  ward." 
*'  What  majority  will  you  give  him  ?" 
"  One-fourth." 

*'  Give  old  Sour  Kraut  a  hundred  and  thirty,  and  I'll  take  you   ' 
"Done." 

"  What  will  you  give  Fiolay  in  Lower  Delaware  ward  ^" 
"  Oqe  hundred." 

"  Give  Bill  three  and  half,  and  111  take  you  for  five  hundred." 
"  No  ;  III  give  him  three  and  half  for  a  pair  of  boots." 
"  'Crtie«  I'll  take  you  for  a  pair  and  a  hat." 
"What  for  Dock  ward?" 

"  I  won't  bet  on  Dock  :  they're  all  a  set  of  d— d  Tories." 
"  Will  you  give  Joe  four  hundred  in  South  Mulberry  ?" 
"  I  won't  take  Joe,  I  gt^ss^  in  that  ward." 
**  What  will  you  give  Billy  in  South  Mulberry ''" 
"A  couple  of  hundred."  *  *^ 

"  Done  for  five  hundred.*' 
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^*  All,  What  majority  apoD  the  wbole  electioo,  friend*  w31  joq  adriee 
^8  to  give?" ' 

'*  Fr.  Yea  must  be  cautious  in  your  majorities.  We  do  wA  know 
bo^  Beaver  and  Dauphin  may  turn  out. — Mind !  sare  yourseWes.— If 
yoQ  fiod  Billy  going  down,  take  up  Sour  Kraut.'* ' — p.  14 1»  142. 

What  aur  readers  will  think  of  this  we  know  not,  but  Mr. 
Fearoo,  who  sought  (as  be  says)  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter and  mind  of  this  people,  by  observing  how  they  acted  in 
their  political  capacity,  is  not  afraid  to  intimate  that  thtr^  i$ 
much  to  lament  in  it*  True  it  is  that  he  instantly  qualifies  hit 
temerity  by  a  palliative  which  never  occurred  to  him  in  England— 
namely,  that '  we  should  recollect,  after  all, 4hat  in  the  political  as 
in  the  natural  world,  we  must  endure  evils  in  order  to  ensure  a 
preponderance  of  c:ood/ — p.  149.  Certainly,  it  must  be  a  tra- 
veller's own  fault,  if  he  visits  America  without  improvement. 
From  the  triumph  of  ^  political  purity,'  Mr.  Fearon  instantly 

f)ro£eeds,  with  a  master  boot-maker,  to  witness  that  of  *  personal 
iberty,' the  deplorable  want  of  which  in  England  troubled  his 
conscience  and  drove  him  to  seek  peace  for  it  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic The  brig  Bubotxa  had  just  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from 
the  Texel  with  a  cargo  of  those  deluded  wretches  known  by  the 
name  of  redemptioners. — i.  e.  Europeans  who  sell  themselves  to 
the  captain  of  an  American  ship,  to  procure  a  passage  to  tlM 
hmdof  liberty y  tiad  on  their  arrival  in  it,  are  immediately  sold 
again  for  the  profit  of  their  worthy  conductor,  and  his  no  less 
wprtfay  employers.  Mr.  Fearon  explains  the  term  with  some- 
what more  tenderness.  '  A  redemptioner^^  he  says,  '  is  a  Euro- 
pean who  eniigrates  without  money,  and  pays  for  bis  passage  by 
binding  himself  to  the  captain,  who  receives  the  produce  of  his 
labour  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  meaning,  as  Sir  Hugh 
observes,  is  just  the  same,  save  and  except  that  the  phrase  is  a 
littU  variations. 

'As  we  ascended  (Mr.  Fearon  says)  the  side  of  this  bulk,  a  most  revolt- 
ing scene  of  want  and  misery  presented  itself.  The  eye  involuntarily 
toned  for  some  relief  from  the  horrible  picture  of  human  suffering, 
which  this  living  sepulchre  afforded.  Mr. ——— inquired  if  thera 
wtre  any  shoe-makers  on  board.  The  captain  advanced:  bis  appearance 
bespoke  his  office;  he  is  an  American,  tall,  determined,  and  with  an  eye 
that  flashes  with  Algerine  cruelty.  He  called  in  the  Dutch  language 
for  shoe-nudLers,  and  never  can  I  forget  the  scene  which  followed.  The 
poor  fellows  came  running  up  with  unspeakable  delight,  no  doubt  anti- 
cipatmg  a  relief  from  their  loathsome  dungeon  Their  clothes,  if  rags 
deserve  that  denomination,  actually  perfiimed  the  air.  Some  were 
without  shirts,  others  had  this  article  of  dress,  but  of  a  quality  as  coarse 
as  the  worst  packing  cloth.  I  inquired  of  several  if  they  could  spdak 
Bqglish.     They  smiled,  and  gabbled,  '*  No  Engly,  no  Eogly,— one  £a- 
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gly  talk  ship.''  The  deck  was  filthy.  The  cookiog,  washing,  and 
necessary  departmeDts  were  close  together.  Such  is  the  mercenary 
harbarity  of  the  Americans  who  are  engaged  in  this  trade,  that  they 
crammed  into  one  of  those  vessels,  500  passengers,  80  of  whom  died  on 
the  passage.'— p.  150. 

Mr.  Fearon's  statement  as  to  the  number  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures  taken  into  one  ship  would  seem  to  be  far  beneath  the 
truth.  It  was  asserted  in  Congress,  that  in  one  instance,  a  single 
vessel' had  taken  on  board  1287  passengers;  that  400  of  them  l^d 
died  before  she  got  out  of  the  North  Sea,  and  300  more  pre- 
viously to  her  arrival  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  that  many  of  the  re^ 
mainder  shortly  afterwards  died  of  fever  and  debility :  finally, 
that  of  5000  persons  who  had  embarked  at  Antwerp  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1817,  one-fiflh  had  died  on  the  passage.  This  infa- 
mous traffic  is  confined,  exclusivelv,  to  American  vessels* 

But  Mr.  Fearon  never  retains  his  anger  long  against  these  ex- 
quisite upholders  of  equal  rights.  He  turns,  in  the  very  next 
sentence,  to  ^  the  illustrious  house  of  Orange,'  and  accuses  it  of 
being  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  whole  evil.  '  From  my  heart,'  he 
says,  M  execrate  the  European  cause^'*  &c.  Had  a  Nathan 
been  at  h^nd,  how  would  the  daring  eye  have  sunk,  how  would 
the  hypocritical  lip  have  quivered,  while  the  prophet  looked  him 
sternly  in  the  face,  and  pronounced  the  awful  words — Thou  art 
THE  MAN  J  There  is  no  subterfuge  for  Mr.  Fearon.  These  poor 
wretches  are  the  very  persons  whom  he  is  principally  solicitous  to 
entice  from  their  country :  first,  by  filling  them  with  discontent, 
and  next,  bv  perveJiiing  their  understanding  by  flattering  pro- 
mises, by  fallacies  and  lies.  '  The  class  of  British  society,  (he 
says)  who  would  be  primarily  benefited  by  emigrating  to  Ame- 
rica, is  that  large  and  much  injured  body  of  men  who  are  here 
chained  to  the  country  and  the  political  system,  which  oppresses 
and  grinds  them  to  the  earth— rl  mean  the  extreme  poor' 
(and  he  marks  the  words  that  they  may  not  be  overlooked,) — '  they 
would  not  be  in  America  a  week  before  they  would  experience  a 
rapid  advance  in  the  scale  of  being.'  p.  445.  That  is — and  Mr. 
Fearon  knows  it  cannot  be  otherwise — they  would  rise,  from 
labourers  in  their  own  country,  to  ^  redemptioners'  on  board  a  pes- 
tilential hulk,  and,  if  they  survived  the  passage,  soar  to  a  state  of 
slavery  in  the  free  soil  of  Kentucky  or  Virginia. 

From  the  hustings  and  the  white-slave  hulks,  Mr.  Fearon  pro- 
ceeded (such  is  the  abundance  of  entertainment  provided  in  Phi- 
ladelphia) *  to  the  churches,  as  all  bouses  of  religious  assembly 
are  denominated.'  He  first  visited  the  African  church,  in  whico 
were  none  but  blacks,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  eyening, 
<  Ebenezer  church,  in  which  were  only  whites.'     The  scene  which 
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Mr.  Fearon  witn«sse<l  at  the  latter,  is  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind, 
and  must  be  told  in  his  own  words ;  none  toat  we  could  substi* 
tute  would  do  it  adequate  justice. 

'  As  the  latter  (Ebenezer  church)  possessed  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  ibmer,  with  considerable  additions  of  its  own,  to  tfiat  only  is  it  ne- 
cessary thai  I  should  cidl  your  attention.  I  went  at  eight  o'clock  in  die 
eyening.  The  door  was  locked;  but  the  windows  being  open,  I  placed 
aysetfat  one  of  them,  and  saw  that  the  church  within  was  crowded  al- 
most to  suffocation.  The  preacher  indulged  in  long  pauses,  and  occa- 
sional loud  elevations  of  voice,  which  were  always  answered  by  the  au- 
dience with  deep  groans.  When  the  prayer  which  followed  the  sermon 
had  ended,  the  minister  descended  from  the  nulpit,  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tne  audience  departed. 
Understanding  however  that  something  was  yet  to  follow,  with  consi- 
derable difficulty  I  obtained  admission.  The  minister  had  departed, 
the  doors  were  again  closed,  but  about  four  hundred  persons  remained. 
One  (apparently)  of  the  leading  members  gave  out  a  njrmn,  then  a  bro- 
ther was  called  upon  to  pray  :  he  roared  and  ranted  like  a  maniac ;  the 
male  part  of  the  audience  groaned,  the  female  shrieked;  a  man  sitting 
next  to  me  shouted;  a  youth  standing  before  me  continued  for  half  fn 
hour  bawling,*  **  Oh  Jesus  i  come  down,  come  down,  Jesus  1  my  dear 
Jesus,  1  see  you !  bless  me,  Jesus !  Oh  !  oh !  ohl  Come  down,  Jesus  !** 
A  small  space  ferther  on,  a  girl  about  eleven  years  of  age  was  in  con- 
vulsions: an  old  woman,  who  I  concluded  was  her  mother,  stood  on 
the  seat,  holding  her  up  in  her  arms,  that  her  ecstasies  might  be  visible 
to  the  whole  assembly.  In  another  place  there  was  a  cooTOcation  of 
holy  sisters,  sending  forth  most  awful  yells.  A  brother  now  stood  for- 
ward, stating,  that  *'  although  numbers  had  gone,  he  trusted  the  Lord 
would  that  night  work  some  signal  favours  among  his  dear  lambs.** 
Two  sisters  advanced  towards  him,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  **  for  the 
Lord  was  with  them:"  another  brothef  prayed — and  another.  **  Bro- 
ther Macfaddin^  was  now  called  upon,  and  he  addressed  them  with  a 
voice  which  might  almost  rival  a  peal  of  thunder,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion occasionally  joining  responsive  to  his  notes.  The  madness  now  be- 
came threefold  increased,  and  such  a  scene  presented  itself  as  I  could 
never  hnve  pictured  to  my  imagination,  and  as  1  trust,  for  the  honour 
of  true  religion  and  of  human  nature,  I  shall  never  see  again.  Hadihe 
inhabitants  of  Bedlam  been  let  loose,  they  could  not  have  exceetled  it 
From  forty  to  fifty  were  praying  aloud  and  extemporaneously  at  the 
same  naomeat  of  time:  some  were  kicking,  many  jumping,  all  clapping 
their  hands  and  crying  out  in  chorus,  **  Glory  !  glory  !  glory  I  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  very  good  A*iend  \  Jesus  Christ  is  a  very  good  rrienJ  !  Oh 
God !  oh  Jesus !  come  down!  Glory  !  glory  !  glory  *•  thank  you  Jesus  1 
thank  you  God  !  Oh  glory  !  glory  !  glory ! !  !*'  Mere  exhaustion  of 
bodily  strength  produced  a  cessation  of  madness  fur  a  few  minutes.  A 
hymn  was  given  out  and  sung;  praying  then  recommenced;  the  scene 
of  naadness  was  again  acted,  with,  if  possible,  in,creased  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  performers.  One  of  the  brothers  prayed  to  be  kept  from 
enthueioitn !    A  girl  of  sii  years  of  age  became  the  next  object  of  atten- 
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tion.  A  reverend  brother  proclaimed  that  she  **had  just  receifeda 
Tisit  from  the  Lorii,  and  was  in  awful  convulsions—  so  hard  was  the 
woritiog  of  the  spirit!"  This  scene  continued  fur  some  time;  bot  tbe 
audience  gradually  lessened,  so  that  by  ten  o^clock  the  field  of  actin 
operations  was  considerably  contracted.  The  women,  however,  form- 
ing a  compact  column  at  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  church,  cooti- 
Bued  their  shriekings  with  but  little  abatement  Feeling  disposed  to 
get  a  nearer  sight  of  the  beings  who  dent  forth  such  terrifying  yells,  I 
endeavoured  to  approach  them,  but  was  siopt  by  several  of  the  bre- 
thren, who  would  not  allow  of  a  near  approach  towards  the  holy  sister- 
hood. The  novelty  of  this  ezhib'tion  had,  at  first  sight,  rendered  it  a 
subject  of  amusement  and  interest;  but  all  such  t'e^^lings  soon  gave  way 
to  an  emotion  of  melancholy  horror,  when  I  considered  the  gloomy 
picture  it  represented  of  human  nature,  and  called  to  aand  thai  these 
maniacal  fanatics  were  blaspheming  the  holy  lume  of  Christianity. 
Notwithstanding  my  warm  love  of  liberty,  I  felt  that,  were  1  ao  abso- 
lute lawgiver,  I  would  certainly  punish  and  restrain  men  who  thus  de- 
graded their  nature,  <  who  set  so  wicked  an  example  of  religious  blas- 
phemy, and  so  foully  libelled  the  name  and  character  of  revelatioa.*— 
p.  163 — 6. 

.  Alas  !  alas  !  it  was  *  the  want  of  religious  liberty'  which  drove 
Mr*  Fearon  from  tb€  land  of  bis  fathers  ;  and  he  is  'no  sooner  ar- 
Hved  in  the  only  place  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  full  perfection, 
than  he  quarrels  with  it !  It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  our  new 
Solon  is  not  possessed  of  absolute  power.  He  knows  not  of  what 
manner  of  spirit  he  is;  and  his  judgment  unluckily  is  as  deficient  as 
his  experience.  He  would  make  woful  work  with  his  *  restraints 
and  his  punishments ;  and  would  act  more  wisely  for  himself,  and 
far  more  safely  for  others,  by  trusting  to  the  rational  piety  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  great  founders  of  the  institutes  of  bis 
country,  than  by  promulgating  in  the  confidence  of  blind  igno- 
rance,  theories,  which  check  him  at  every  step,  and  attempts  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  that  liberty  of  which  he  compreneods 
neither  the  nature  nor  the  extent  in  a  single  instance. 

On  the  whole,  religion  appears  to  be  at  a  lower  ebb  in  Phila- 
delphia than  at  New-York — and  it  threatened  no  inundation  there. 
*  Whatever  degree  of  religious  infotmatian  exists^'*  Mr.  Fearpn 
says,  **»  confined  to  the  clergy ^^  who  perhaps  have  lost  nothing  by 
the  abolition  of  a  state  religion.^ — p.   168.     Such  is  the  irium- 

Ehant  conclusion  of  this  wretched  reasoner  on  the  spectacle  before 
im.  He  sees  religion  made  a  jest,  and  the  churches  filled  by 
fanatics,  hypocrites  and  buffoons ;  and  vet  persists  to  exult  in  the 
thought  that,  amidst  the  general  defection,  the  clergy  still  ac- 
knowledge some  fealty  to  their  Creator,  and  have  perhaps  lost 
nothing  by  the  abolition  of  a  state  religion.  This  is  the  phantom 
that  haunts  the  br^in  of  our  traveller,  and  ^  firights  him  from  bi< 
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ropriety«'  The  clergy  have  lost  nothine ! — ^but  what  bfl^ve  tbe 
iaKy  gained  ?  We  could  answer  from  a  mil  heart : — did  not  eveij 
page  of  Mn  Fearon's  book>  MieceMively,  anticipate  us. 

After  what  he  has  seen,  the  reader  must  be  fully  prepared 
for  our  trareller's  conclunoo*  ^  Philadelphia,' he  sayst  ^  has  done 
much  towards  raising  America  in  my  estimation.'  It  did  not  how- 
ever enable  him  to  make  even  an  approach  towards  a  decision  on 
the  main  question  of  emigration.  lie  found  all  the  comforts  and 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  be  exorbitantly  dear;  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  almost  every  thing  used  in  domestic  economy, 
were  of  British  manufacture,  and  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  dearer 
than  in  London.  The  prices  and  wa^es  are  given  in  ample  detail 
for  {he  information  of  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters ; 
but  neither  of  them  are  such  as  to  induce,  for  their  sake  alone,  any 
description  of  men  to  emigrate,  though  he  seems  to  think  that  a 
brewer  and  a  London  shopkeeper  with  good  capitals  might  suc- 
ceed. Lawyers,  doctors,  clerks,  shopmen,  literary  men,  artists 
and  schoolmasters,  would,  to  use  an  American  phrase,  *  come  to 
a  bad  market*' 

The  ^  Fifth  Report'  is  dated  from  Shamrue  town  in  the  Illi- 
nois territory ;  and  embraces  observations  and  occurrences  along 
the  line  between  that  place  and  Philadelphia.  Passengers  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  and  m  wagons,  crowded  the  road  in  their 
way  to  the  Western  country.  They  travelled  generally  in  com- 
panies, in  order  to  assist  one  another  in  getting  the  waggons  over 
the  m^ed  and  steep  mountains ;  and  the  progress  was  so  slow 
and  painful,  that  Mr.  Fearon  says  he  generally  preferred  walk- 
ing ;  this  too  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  the 
views  and  little  histories  of  his  fellow-travellers.  He  found  the  wo- 
men the  most  communicative.  '  The  first  I  conversed  with  was 
sitting  upon  a  l<^,  which  served  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  seat 
and  a  fire ;  their  waggon  had  broken  down  the  day  before  ;  her 
husband  was  with  it  at  a  distant  blacksmith's:  she  had  beeq 
seated  there  all  night :  (thermometer  from  36^  to  22^  below  the 
fieezing  point !)  her  last  words  went  to  my  heart :  '^  Ah !  Sir,  I 
wish  to  uod  we  had  never  left  home."  '     (p.  193.) 

In  tfiese  elevated  regions  of  tbe  Alleghanv  chain,  lo^  houses  are 
the  only  habitations ;  and  the  character  of  the  mountaineers,  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  same  description  and  condition  in  the  countries 
of  Europe,  *'  appears  cold,  friendless,  unfeeling,  callous  and  self- 
ish.' Mr.  Fearon  says  all  the  emigrants  complain  of  the.  enor- 
mous charges' of  the  log-tavern^;  from  the  following  extract  we 
should  suppose  they  have  something  more  serious  to  complain  of. 

*  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  top  of  the  Alleghaoies. 
^r  stage  was  hr  behind.     This  day  I  had  walked  about  six^en  miles; 
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and,  as  was  the  case  the  day  before,  we  were  not  allowed  to  thm  fcr 
dinner,  there  being  no  coach  proprietor  upon  the  road.  "  The  lomt 
tain  Inn"  is  a  miserable  log-hoase;  or  what  yon  would  call  a  dog-bole: 
it  was  crowded  with  emigrants.  I  asked  for  something  to  eat,  bat  could 
only  obtain  for  answer,  *'  I  gvkeu  whiskey  is  all  the  feed  we  have  oi 
sale."  I  have  met  with  several  similar  instances,  when  I  bare  asked, 
**  Have  yoH  any  meat  ?"  "  No." — ««  either  cold  or  hot  will  make  no 
difference  to  me."  "  I  guess  I  don't  know." — "  Have  you  any  fowls  f 
«  No."—"  Fish  ?"  «  No/'—"  Ham  ?"  ."  No."— "Bread  ?"  "  No."- 
«  Cheese  ?^  "  No-"—**  Crackers  (biscaits)  ?"  "  No."—"  I  will  pay 
you  any  price  you  please."  "  I  gaeu  we  have  only  rum  and  whiskey 
feed."  » 

At  the  foot  of  Turtle-creek-hill,  where  our  traveller  aligbtcd 
from  his  waggon  knee-deep  in  mud,  he  came  up  with  *  a  woman 
and  cirl  with  two  infants  in  their  arms,  who  came,  to  use  their 
own  language,  *^  vrom  Zomerzetshire  in  Hingland.''  They  q>oke 
of  their  own  country  with  heartfelt  attachment ;  were  sonr  thej 
had  ever  been  persuaded  to  leave  it ;  they  had  been  told  that 
America  was  the  first  country  in  the  world,  but  they  had  esp^ 
rienced  nothing  but  difficulties  since  they  had  set  their  foot  upon 
it.  The  husband  was  dragging  on  their  little  all,  having  bees 
forty-five  days  from  FbiladelphiaA  p.  197.  It  is  such  instances  as 
these  which  afflict  us.  The  expatriation  of  a  thousand  such '  es- 
sential admirers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty'  as  Mr.  Fearon'scoo- 
sistent  and  ^  conscientious'  employers,  might  be  contemplated 
with  perfect  composure  ;  but  the  departure  of  one  honest  and  cre- 
dulous family  like  this  must  excite  pity  and  regret.  The  former 
have  many  consolations  to  which  the  latter  cannot  look :  these 
poor  people  bear  no  hatred  to  their  country,  nor  hope,  by  takiae 
their  little  all  abroad,  to  inflict  a  wound  on  her  prosperity ;  tbeyfed 
no  instinctive  horror  at  the  name  of  a  king,  nor  look  for  credit 
among  strangers  by  traducing  his  character,  and  reviling  his  ser* 
vants.  At  home,  they  are  condemned  to  labour,  it  is  true ;— tb^T 
cannot  live  without  labour  in  America :  but  here  they  labour  with 
the  companions  of  their  youth,  and  grow  old  in  the  society  which 
waxes  gray  around  them.  If  they  are  in  absolute  want,  they  ait 
relieved ;  if  they  are  sick  and  infirm,  they  find  medicine :  in  beaMi) 
they  partake  in  the  public  worship  of  their  Creator ;  on  the  bed 
of  death,  they  enjoy  the  soothing  consolations  of  the  reKgioo 
which  they  love  ;  and  they  repose  at  last  by  the  sideoftheirferc- 
fathers,  whose  graves  they  dug  in  the  pious  and  cheering  hope  that 
they  should  one  day  sleep  with  them,  and  wake  together  witn  the* 
to  a  joyful  resurrection.  What  of  all  this  can  they  hope  io  find  in 
the  land  to  which  the  artifices  and  persuasions  of  the  BiAbecb 
and  the  Fearons  are  eagerly. propelling  them  ? — *  An  advance  x^ 
the  scale  of  being,'  (if  tbey  understand  such  jargon)  *  and  food  for 
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their  labour,^  amidst  loneliness,  dejection,  and  despair^  with  the 
cat rtainty  of  receiving,  at  last,  the  barial  of  a  dog,  and  the  memo- 
nal  of  a  ditch  or  pucKlie ! 

Pittsborgb,  situated  at  the  confloence  of  two  rivers,  whose 
onited  stream  form  a  third,  which  affords  it  a  direct  communica- 
tion  with  the  Atlantic,  though  at  the  disUnce  of  2500  miles, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  place  in  the  United  States ; 
and,  though  not  a  second  Birmingham,  as  the  natives  call  it  by 
that  figure  of  speech  which  Moms  Birkbeck  has  named  ^  antici- 
pation ;'  yet  from  its  advantageous  situation,  as  the  connecting 
link  between  *  ^Tew  and  Old  America,'  may  prove  one  day  as  im- 
portant to  the  Western  States,  as  Birmingham  is  to  England. 

^  The  published  accounts,'  ssjs  Mr.  Fearon,  <  of  this  city  are  so  ex- 
aggerated and  out  of  all  reason,  that  strangers  are  usually  disappointed 
on  visiting  it.  This,  however,  was  not  my  case.  I  have  heen  in  some 
measure  tutored  in  American  gasconade,  ^hen  I  am  told  that  at  a 
particular  hotel  there  is  handiomt  accommodatiou,  I  eipect  that  they 
are  one  remove  from  very  bad  ;  if  **  elegant  entertainment, *>  I  antici- 
prte  tolerable ;  if  a  person  is  '*  a  celver  man,'*  that  he  is  not  abso- 
kilely  a  fool ;  and  if  a  manufactory  b  the  ^^fineH  in  the  world,**  1  ex- 
pect, and  have   generally  found,  about   six   men,   and  three  boys 

eamloyed. With  all  its  advant^es  for  the  establishment  of  nanu- 

fiKlories,  the  shops  (he  adds)  are  merally  stuffed  with  goods  of  English 
manufacture,  conststiiig  of  articles  of  the  most  varied  kind,  fron  a  mans 
coat,  or  lady*s  gown,  down  to  a  whip  or  an  oyster  knife.' — p.  208« 

if  trade,  as  our  traveller  subeequendy  assures  us,  be  at  a  stand 
here,  it  is  evidently  from  no  want  of  rath-ripe  calculating  heads. 
On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  Mr.  Fearon  attended  the  theatre  ; 
*  the  play  (he  says)  was  Hamlet,  and  the  acting  was,  perhaps, 
superior  to  the  audience/  As  the  representative  of  the  philoso- 
phical *  Horatio  was  dead  drunk  and  extremely  dirty,'  the  com- 
pliment to  the  latter  need  not  put  their  modesty  to  the  blush : 
but  Mr.  Fearon  found  entertainment  not  specified  in  the  bills. 

*  Between  the  acts,  two  boyi,  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  very 
lolemoly  discussing  what  the  profits  of  the  house  would  be  monthly, 
ifibat  night  could  be  taken  as  an  average.  From  this  they  took  a 
view  of  what  interest  the  house  paid  to  its  owner.  Their  calculations 
were  Blade  with  the  precision  of  state  financiers,  and  their  conclusions 
dnwo  with  the  gravity  of  sages.  After  a  long  dispute,  whether  ti»e 
mterect  were  8|,  or  8}  per  cent,  they  determined  that  the  theatre 
was  good  property.' — p.  212. 

*  Tins  occurrence,'  he  adds,  ^  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  na- 
ttoQal  character.  Gain  is  the  education-^the  morals,  the  politics, 
the  theology,  and  stands  in  the  stead  of  the  dome^^tic  comfort  of 
ail  ages  ajnid  classes  of  Americans ;  it  is  the  centre  of  their  system, 
from  which  they  derive  both  light  and  heat.'     We  will  not  dis- 
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put6  the  heat;  but  for  the  lights — if  we  are  to  jud^e  of  it  from  the 
various  instances  of  incredible,  unimaginable  stupidity  which  Mr. 
Fearon  witnessed  during  his  short  residence  at  Pittsburgh,  we  can- 
not avoid  saying,  that  the  darkness  of  the  poor  savages  of  Baffiu'a 
Bay  was  noon- day  radiance  to  it. 

*  Understanding,'  Mr.  Fearon  says,  'that  mechanics  in  every 
occupation  met  at  "Carey's  Porter-house,*'  I  went  there  several 
times  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  I  foun^  them 
chiefly  English,  and  all  discontented  with  America.'  In  tbii 
porter-house  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  mean  looking  wretch, 
sitting  like  a  sot  in  a  corner,  who  turned  out  to  be  that  offspring 
of  folly  and  sedition — the  assassin  Watson,  little  known  and  less 
regarded.  *  Americans,'  Mr.  Fearon  adds, « who  have  heard  of  him, 
either  care  nothing  about  him,  or  despise  him  for  the  political  part 
which  he  has  taken.'  Not  so  our  traveller ;  and  it  is  curious  lo 
observe  the  tenor  of  his  language  on  the  occasion.  The  crimes 
for  which  this  villain  fled  his  country  were  of  the  most  atrocious 
nature ;  yet  they  appear  to^have  impressed  a  very  favourable  idei^ 
of  the  perpetrator  on  Mr.  Fearon's  mind.      *  1  had,'  be  says, 

*  imagined  young  Watson  to  be  a  daring,  bold,  enthusiastic  in- 
discreet young  fnan.'  p.  212.  Now  as:  he  could  have  no  criterion 
whatever  to  judge  oi  young  Watson  but  the  enormities  of  whicn 
he  had  been  guilty,  namely,  sedition^  robbery,  and  murder,  we  can 
desire  no  better  proof  of  Mr.  Fearon'is  mode  of  thinking,  and  that 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  not  afraid  or  ashaoied  to  address  such 
language,  than  the  passage  before  us.  *  Enthusiasm !  tndiscretumP 
Ajid  Mr.  Fearon  is  evidentty  disappointed  when  he  find^  his 
martyr  of  liberty — what  all  the  world  knows  him  to  be — a  drank- 
ard  and  a  driveller.  Yet  he  cannot  quite  give  him  up.  The  at- 
tempt to  forward  the  good  cmite,  however  unsoccessful^  claimSi 
at  least,  the  kind  remembrance  of  the  party ;  and  Mr.  Fearon  there- 
fore makes  over  to  him  again  the  enthusiasm  of  which  be  bad 
deprived  him,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  insists  that  it  was 

*  called  into  action?  (very  justifiably  no  aoubt)  '  by  an  order  of  things 
which  deprives  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  England  of  the 
actual  necessaries  of  life.' 

From  Pittsburgh  our  traveller  proceeds  into  the  State  of  Ohio, 
over  an  uninterrupted  level,  composed  chiefly  of  close  limbered 
fc^ests,  and  prairies  of  eight  or  ten  miles  square  without  a  shrub 
upon  them.  It  is  not  to  him  however  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  information  that  this  American  prairie  is  not  '  that  pretty 
French  word  which  means  green  grass  bespangled  with  daisies  aoa 
cowslips,' — he  does  not  tell  us  that '  it  is  a  wide  expanse  covered 
with  rank  coarse  rush-like  grass,  sometimes  flooded  middle  deep* 
and  wearing  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea;'  but  such  is  the- 
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ktt ;  and  the  dij  prairiet  are  litUa  better.  Mr.  Fetfen,  beweyer* 
does  venture  to  9ay  that  *  the  drearjr  monotony  of  limited  views  of 
•uch  endlejts  aniformitj  produces  sensations  of  the  most  depress* 
ing  melaucboly;^  and  (with  a  compliment  to  his  own  country) 
that  ^head-aches  and  intermittent  levers  are  so  general,  that  a 
man^s  being  sick  is  as  common  in  this  country,  as  Ji>eing.in  distress 
is  in  England.'  He  notices  ako  another  circumstance,  which  be 
could  not  illustrate  by  a  disadvantageous  comparison  with  his  coun- 
try. ^  The  first  article  of  the  constitution  is,  AUmen  are  bom  eq%iaUjf 
frtt  and  independent^  yet  the  people  of  Ohio  have  coloured  people 
which  they  call  their  property ;'  negro  slaves,  in  short.  *'  The  mode 
in  which  they  effect  this  perpetuation  of  slavery,  in  violation  of  the 
constitution,  is  to  purchase  blacks  and  have  them  apprenticed  to 
them.  Some  are  so  base,  as  to'^ake  their  negroes  down  the  river 
at  the  approach  of  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeshipi  and 
sell  thrm  at  Xatchtz^  for  lift  P — ^p.  227.  Mr.  Fearon  affects  sur- 
prise at  this ;  Why,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  The  people  are 
here  more  Mengthy  and  sallow,'  if  possible,  than  in  other  parts 
#f  the  United  States ;  and,  if  we  are  right  in  our  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Fearon's  *  viidty  aspect,'  they  are  generally  of  a  cadave- 
rous appearance. 

The  circulating  medium  throug|h  the  Western  country  is  chiefly* 
paper,  generally  small  notes  from  ^\d.  to  2f.  664  The  very 
trifling  quantity  of  specie  consists  of  Spanish  dollars  cut  into 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths ;  nay  they  divide  the  small  notes 
into  parts,  which  pass  current,  even  in  the  capital,  where  Mr. 
Fearod  purchased  a  pair  of  worsted  gloves  of  the  commonest  kind 
for  half  a  dollar,  such  as  cost  8J.  or  9i.  in  London,  and  the 
store-keeper,  having  no  change,  took  half  of  a  dollar-note  on 
a  Baltimore  bank : — he  afterwards  found  that  demi-notes  were  a 
common  currency.  The  notes  are  generally  at  a  discount,  which 
difiers,  in  different  towns,  from  5  to  40  pep  cent. :  had  he  suffici- 
ently understood  this  tracUj  he  says  he  could  nearly  have  paid  his 
expenses  by  merely  buying,  in  one  town^  the  notes  of  that  to  which 
he  was  going.  We  recommend  this  account  of  the  currency  of 
the  United  States  to  any  gentleman^ho  may  have  occasion  to  un- 
dermine the  national  credit,  or  to  extol  that  of  America  at  the 
expense  of  England. 

On  entering  Kentucky,  Mr.  /earon  tells  his  friends  '  that  a  varia- 
tion of  character  in  the  people  was  evident.'  At  the  first  tavern 
at  which  be  put  up,  '  six  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the  dining- 
room  $re»  drinking  wine,  and  engaged  in  varied  and  rational  conver- 
sation !  an  instance  of  $ociality^  which,  (says  he)  common  as  it 
may  appear  to  you,  /  had  not  witnessed  in  my  previous  westsm 
tramU^  It  is  certainly  somewhat  different  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  each  person  taking  his  soKtary  '  eye  openers/  and  ^  phlegm 
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dispcrwrt,'  and  swallowing  them  down  at  the  bar,  'the  kee|k«rof 
which  is  in  full  employ  from  sunrise  to  bed-time/  Another  in- 
stance of  a  propensity  to  iociality^  in  these  *  frank  and  afl&Ue 
Kentuckians,  appear  to  hare  made  less  impression  on  our  tra- 
Teller  than  it  will  perhaps  on  many  of  his  readers.  Among  tiie 
*  Rules  to  be  observed  by  all  gentiemen  who  choose  to  dine  at  the 
hoteP  is  this:  *5.  No  gentleman  shall  take  the  saddle*  bridle  or 
harness  of  another  gentleman  without  his  consent.^  p.  242. — Wc 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  delicate  periphrasis. — Just  before  Mr. 
Fearon  sat  down  to  table,  a  kind  of  interlude  was  performed,  i 
common  mode,  it  appears,  of  giving  zest  to  a  Kentucky  dinner. 

*  My  attention  was  excited  by  the  piteous  cries  of  a  buman  voice, 
accompanied  with  the  loud  cracking  of  a  whip.  Following  the  sound, 
I  found  that  it  issued  from  a  log  barn,  the  door  of  which  was  fast- 
ened.    Peeping  through  the  logs,  I  perceived  the  bar-keeper,  together 

with  a  stout  man,  nnore  than  six  feet  high,  who  was  called  Colonel / 

(Mr.  Fearon  tenderly  suppresses  the  name)  *  and  a  negro-boy  about  four* 
teen  years  of  age,  stript  naked,  receiving  the  lashes  of  these  monsters, 
who  relieved  each  other  in  the  use  of  a  horsewhip  :  the  poor  boy  feH 
down  upon  his  knees  several  times,  begging  and  praying  that  they  would 
not  kill  him,  and  that  he  would  do  any  thing  they  liked  :  this  produced 
no  ces.*;ition  in  their  exercise.  At  length  Mr.  Lawes  arrived,  told  the 
valiarit^Colonel  and  his  humane  employer,  the  bar-keeper,  to  desist,  and 
th'Xi  the  boy's  refusal  to  cut  wood  was  in  obedience  to  his  (Mr.  L.'s)  di- 

reiUions.     Colonel said,  that  **  he  did  not  knowwkat  theniggarkad 

done,  but  that  the  bar-keeper  requested  his  assistance  to  whip  Caesar; 
of  course  he  lent  him  a  hand,  being  no  more  than  he  should  expcHrt  Mr. 
Lawes  to  do  for  him  under  sinwlar  circumstances."  At  table  Mr.  Lawes 
said,  '•  that  he  had  not  been  so  vexed  for  seven  years.''  This  expres- 
sion ijave  me  plensure,  and  also  afforded  me,  as  1  thought,  an  oppoVta- 
nity  to  reprobate  the  general  system  of  slavery;  but  not  one  voice  joiD- 
ed  with  mine;  each  i;ave  vent  in  the  following  language  to  the  super- 
abundant quantity  oi  the  milk  of  humdin  kindness,  with  which  their 
b^er^^t3  were  overflowing — 

'*  I  guesi  he  deserved  ah  he  got." 

''  It  would  have  been  of  small  account  if  the  n%c:gar  had  been  whift  i 
to  death."  "  | 

**  I  always  serve  my  blasted  n%^gars  that  way;  there  is  nothing  el«e 
so  good  for  them." 

'  It  appeared  that  this  boy  was  the  property  of  a  regular  slave-dealer, 
who  was  then  absent  at  Natchez  with  a  cargo.  Mr.  Lawe's  /itfrnonify 
fell  lamentably  in  my  estimation  when  lie  stated,  ^^  that  whipping  n^- 
gars^  if  they  were  his  own,  was  perfectly  ri^ht,  and  they  always  deserv- 
ed it;  but  what  made  him  mad  was,  that  the^oy  was  left  under  hk  care 
by  a  friend,  and  that  be  did  not  like  to  have  a  frit^nd's  property  injured,*** 

♦  4fl  it  appears  4liia  •  Mr  and  Mr  of  Liverp^iol,  together  willi  Dr.B. 

and  Colonel  B./  were  prenent  at  thin  edifying  scene,  it  may  be  hoped  that  thej^  will 
furnish  Mr  Ro»coe  with  some  important  matter  for  bk next  paoegyrie  ob  tbeff**  and 
faappjr  condition  of  all  raoki  in  North  America. 
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,  *  Tbere  is  io  thw  iDatance  of  the  treatmeot  of  a  negro^  oothiog  that  in 
this  State  is  at  aJI  siojtular;  and  much  as  1  coDdemned  New-York,  Fenn- 
•yWania,  and  Ohio,  when  io  those  sections,  I  must  now  give  them  the 
cbaracter  of  enlightened  humanity ^  compared  with  this  State,  m  which 
such  condact  as  that  I  have  described  is  tolerated  and  approved,  and 
where  such  public  notices  as  the  following,  extracted  from  a  newspaper^ 
are  of  every  day  occurrence  : — 

»  "  30  DOLLARS  REWARD. 
*  •«  RAN  AWAY  on  the  27th  instant,  a  NEGRO  MAN  named  JACK, 
about  6  feet  6  or  7  inches  high,  rery  stout  made,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
and  has  seTeral  of  his  fore  teeth  rotten  or  out,  about  25  years  of  age. 
He  was  brought  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  by  Messrs.  Jacoby  and 
Stoae,  negro  trade,  5,  where  I  think  it  is  likely  he  will  try  to  get  to. 
The  aboTe  reward  will  be  paid  on  his  being  appreht  nded  and  lodged  in 
any  jail,  so  that  1  may  get  him,  together  with  all  reasonable  expen>es, 
if  brought  to  the  subscriber.  Basil  Lamar."  ' 

— pp.  242—6. 

NoiwithsUnding  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  Mr.  Fearon  does  ^  not  feel  himself  competent  (be  says) 
to  confirm  or  deny  the  general  claim  of  the  people  of  Keniucky 
to  generosity  and  warmth  of  character,'  though  he  admits  that 
'they  drink  a  great  deal,  swear  a  ^reat  deal,  and  gamble  a  great 
deal'  He  has  reason  also  to  believe,  (he  adds)  that  the  *  bar- 
bacoiis  practice  of  gouging  still  exists  among  them,'  as  well  as 
anotherpractice,  *  nearly  akin'  to  the  former,  called  ^  gander^pulU 
ing**  xhe  consanguinity  is  not  very  apparent  to  us ; — but '  the 
HcerMion*  (as  it  is  caUed)  consists  ^  in  tying  a  live  gander  to  a  tree 
or  pole,  greasing  its  neck,  riding  past  it  at  full  gallop,  and  he  who 
succeeds  in  pulling  off  the  head  of  the  victim,  receives  the  laurel 
crown.'*  p.  247.  There  is  another  species  of  diversion  which  Mr, 
Fearon  seems  to  have  overlooked,  in  which  these  '  genteeler 
sort'  of  Americans  are  even  more  adroit  than  in  gouging  dLndgan^ 
der-pulling — namely,  scalping  Indians,  whose  territory  no  Ken- 
tockian  who  has  the  least  turn  for  economy  ever  dreams  of  ap- 
aching  without  a  tomahawk  and  a  scalping  knife.  During  the 
!  war,  in  an  affair  near  the  Raisin  Kiver,  a  Kentuckian  regi* 
.aent,  after  scalping  the  Indian  prisoners,  proceeded,  with  a  dex- 
terity peculiar  to  themselves,  to  cut  razor-scraps  from  their  backs.1l 
Mr.  Fearon,  perhaps,  saw  nothing  of  all  this.  Tears  for  the 
^wmtrder  of  the  American  prisoners  at  Dartmoor,'  the  *  disgraceful 
conduct  of  Admiral  Cockburn  at  Havre  de  Grace,'  and  the  *  buc- 

^.■■■^—i^— ^— .— i  I  I    — —  III'  I  ■!        ■  ^ 

■  XUs  dmersien  appears  to  have  h^en  overk>oked  by  <  Inrbiquin  Che  Jesuit '    We 
pMi  the  opportunity  of  pa^ftig  our  tribute  of  ruspect  to  the  ntme  of  (his  in* 
It  aod  Accarate  obsenrer.    He  has  been  accused  of  exaggerating  the  defects  of 
character  (and  we,  who  followed  him, have  been  involved  in  tbecensurejj 


WrtVMy  publication  on  the  subject,  which  has  since  come  to  band,  refutes  the  chftr|C^ 
«Ki  bevs  honourable  testimooy  to  the  fairness  and  truth  of  hia  obaer?etioii|, 
t  nm  Feihnlkt    Aimser  te  the  OUn-brtrndL 
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tw/utring  expedition  against  Wadhineton,'  appear  to  have  ^ec- 
(ually  blinded  his  eves  to  objects  of  this  kind. 

This  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  disgusting  scenes  which  Mr. 
Fearon  witnesses  in  his  excursion  through  ihis  plague-spotted 
State,  which — and  it  is  a  fearful  consideration  (though  Mr.  Fearon 
Introduces  it  without  being  aware  of  its  tendency) — as  the  strongest 
member  must  of  necessity  influence  the  growth  and  healthfulness 
of  the  whole  western  body,  where  'men  in  theory  proclaiin  the 
principles  of  equal  liberty,  and  in  practice  continue,  nay,  bo^tsi  of 
the  most  demoralixtng  habits,  treat  their  fellow  creatures  worse 
than  brute  beasts,  and  sell  human  beings  like  cattle  at  a  feir.' 
(p.  254.) 

We  are  glad  to  escape  firom  such  *  sociality,'  and  shall  therefore 
take  leave  of  the  Kentuckians  with  the  following  Advertisement 
from  a  Lexington  newspaper,  which,  after  the  norrors  through 
which  our  readers  have  just  waded,  may  serve  to  amuse  then* 
*«  TAKE  NOTICE, 

"And  beware  of  the  swindler  JESSE  DOUGHERTY,  who  married 
me  in  November  last,  and  some  time  after  marriage  infortned  me  thut 
be  had  another  wife  alive,  and  before  I  recovered,  the  vttiain  1^  me, 
and  took  one  of  my  best  horses— one  of  my  neigbbonrs  was  so  good  as 
to  fellow  him  and  take  the  horse  from  bin,  and  bring  bim  back.  The 
•aid  Dougherty  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  five  feet  ten  inches  hig^, 
round  shouldered,  thick  lips,  complexion  and  hair  dark,  gray  eyes, 
remarkably  ug^y  and  ill  natored,  and  very  fond  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
by  profession  a  notorious  liar.  This  is  therefore  to  warn  all  widows  to 
beware  of  the  swindler,  as  all  he  wants  is  their  property,  and  they  may 
go  to  the  devil  for  him  after  he  gets  that.  Also,  all  persons  are  forewarned 
from  trading  with  the  said  Doughertv,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving 
pay  from  my  property,  as  I  consider  the  marriage  contract  nvU  and 
void  agreeably  to  law;  you  will  therefore  pay  no  attention  to  any  lies 
he  may  tell  you  of  his  property  in  this  county.  The  said  Dougherty 
hasa  number  of  wites  living,  perhaps  eight  or  ien,  fthe  number  not 
positively  known,)  and  will  no  doubt,  if  he  can  get  tnem,  have  eight 
or  ten  more.     T  believe  that  is  the  way  he  makes  his  living. 

MART  DODD. 

Sept.  5,  1817." ' 

We  deem  it  unnece^ary  to  follow  Mr.  Fearon  through  hia 
general  observations  on  t^  Illinois  territory,  which  are  in  fact 
merely  what  he  has  gathered  from  the  reports  of  others.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  back  woods,  as  we  already  knew,  consist  of 
a  medley  groujpe  of  Indian  hunters,  si^atters,  land  jobbers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  larmers  occupying  lands  pn  speculation.  The  sur* 
face  is  almost  one  unbounded  flat  of  swamps  and  forests,  and 
when  our  traveller  says  *  the  wildness  of  the  country  implies  an 
tin/brmeil  climate,'  he  might  have  added,  ^  an  unformed  society;^ 
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The  ^  Sixth  K^porV  merku  the  progress  of  our  tr^Tellerfroihi 
the  Illinois  territory  by  Natchez  to  New-Orleans,  and  from 
thence  to  Washington.  He  ^ets  out  by  stating  that,  having 
fira^Telled  two  tbousadd  miles,  since  the  date  of  his  last  re- 
fort,  he  lamented  to  say  there  Was  not  one  spot,  in  the  whole 
6f  that  vast  distance,  in  which  either  he  or  any  man  among  hia 
employers,  could  be  induced  to  make  a  pertnanent  settlement. 
*  The  white  population  are  the  victims  of  demoraHzin^  habits. 
The  native  Indians  present  of  course  nothing  but  a  picture  of 
mere  savage  life ;  and  the  poor  l^egroes  sufier  even  more  than 
commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  their  oppressed  and  degraded 
situation.' 

At  tbe  landing  place  of  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi  art 
about  thirty  houses,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  whiskey  shops  * 
and  gambling  homes;  and  in  these,  says  our  traveller,  ^  there  is  a 
degree  of  open  proflieaey,  which  I  had  not  before  witnessed  in 
die  United  States.'  Here  to»  he  observed  fourteen  large  vessels 
called  *'Mat8y'^  full  of  tdouted  people,  particularly  females,  whom 
be  concluded  to  be  emigrants  in  search  of  a  settlement.  On  a 
ekwer  examination,  however,  these  vessels  proved  la  be  freighted 
with  human  beings  for  sale,  who  had  been  collected  in  the  several 
States  by  slave  dealers,  and  shipped  from  'die  warm  and  generous' 
soil  of  Kentucky  for  a  market. 

Natchez  is  so  very  unhealthy,  that  one-fourth  part  of  the  popu- 
lition  had  been  entombed  in  the  church-yard,  in  the  course  of  nva 
wec^ ;  yet  an  inhabitant  of  that  town  was  about  to  challenge  a 
Stranger,  for  ^  daring  to  say  that  his  city  was  sickly — to  be  sure 
(he  added)  five  hundred  people  have  died  in  a  short  time,  but  men 
do  not  live  for  ever,  even  among  the  Yankees.  (New  Englanders) 
— I  say,  Sir,  that  there  is  not  a  more  healthy  place  in  the  world 
dian  Natchez.'  p.  37S. 

New-Orleans  is  described  as  being  in  a  most  flourishing  state, 
in  eoBsequence,  as  Mr.  Fearon  supposes,  of  a  free  and  unshackled 
trade.  '  The  general  manners  and  habits  are,  however,  very  re- 
laxed. The  first  day  of  my  residence  here  (he  says)  was  Sunday^ 
and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  United  States  the  mar- 
kets, shops,  theatre,  circus,  and  public  ball-rooms  open.  Grambling* 
bouses  throng  the  tity :  all  coOee-houses,  together  with  the  ex- 
^ange,  are  occupied  from  morning  until  night  by  gamesters.'-^ 
p.  ^76.  Sunday  seems  to  be  considerately  reserved  for  the  more 
alegaat  sporto.  We  know  not  that  we  can  furnish  a  better  spe- 
cimeo  of  the  taste  for  public  amusement  than  the  following  sediie- 
tive  advertisement,  ft  is  somewhat  *  akin  to  gandet^puUing,^  and 
we  cannot  Aerefore  wonder  that  the  polished  and  humane  Ken- 
tQcktaAfi  when  they  arrive  at  this  place,  are,  as  Mr.  Fearon  says, 
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at  the  height  of  their  glorf,  ^  fiading  neither  limit  to^  nor  pumtb* 
ment  of  their  excesses. 

« "  EXTRAORDINARY  EXHIBITION. 

**  On  Sunday  the  9th  inst.  will  he  represented  in  the  place  where 
Fire-works  are  generally  exhibited,  near  the  Circus,  an  extraordinarj 
fight  of  Furious  Animals,  The  place  where  the  animals  will  fight  is  a 
rotunda  of  160  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  railing  of  17  feet  in  height, 
and  a  circular  gallery  well  conditioned  and  strong,  inspected  by  the 
Mayor  and  surveyors  by  him  appointed. 

'«  lit  Fight — A  strong  Attakapas  Bull,  attacked  and  subdued  by  six 
of  the  strongest  dogs  of  the  country. 

<*  2d  Fig^ — Six  Bull -dogs  against  a  Canadian  Bear. 

*<  3d  Fight — A  beautiful  Tiger  against  a  black  Bear. 

''  4th  Fighi — Twelve  dogs  against  a  strong  and  furious  Opeloossas 
Bull. 

^^  if  the  Tiger  is  not  vanquished  in  the  fight  with  the  Bear,  he  wiM 
be  sent  alone  against  the  last  Bull,  and  if  the  latter  conquers  all  his 
enemies,  severd  pieces  of  fire- works  will  be  placed  on  his  back,  which 
mill  product  a  very  entertaining  amusement 

<^  In  the  Circus  will  be  placed  two  Manakins,  which  notwithstand- 
ing the  efibrts  of  the  Bulls,  to  throw  them  down,  will  always  rise  again, 
whereby  the  animals  will  get  furious, 

<'  Admittance,  grown  persons  one  dollar ;  children^  half  price." '— • 
p.  277. 

When  we  add,  that  Mr.  Fearon  witnessed  gratis  from  the 
window  of  his  hotel,  a  conflict  of  more  furious  brutes,  than  those 
of  the  hand-bill,  in  which  he  supposed  one  of  the  parties  to  be 
dirked^  and  that  he  assures  us  ^  these  things  are  of  every-daj 
occurrence,'  we  shall  be  thought  to  have  said  enough  of  New- 
Orleans.  Qor  traveller  concludes  his  remariu  on  it  in  a  veir 
Christian-like  manner.  ^Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said, 
to  all  men  whose  desire  only  is  to  be  rich,  and  to  live  a  short  life 
but  a  merry  one,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  New-Or- 
leans.'— p.  281. 

We  find  our  traveller  next  at  Washington :  how  he  got  there 
does  not  appear.     Of  this  new  capital  of  the  United  States.  Alex- 
andria, he  says,  may  be  considered  as  the  port,  Georgetown  the 
residence  of  shopkeepers,  and  Washington  the  dep6t  for  office- 
holders, place-hunters^^  (again !)  ^  and  keepers  of  boarding-bouses-^ 
none  of  whom  would  appear  to  be  in  possession  of  too  much  of 
this  world's  goods.'     Mr.  Fearon's  account  of  it  is  as  meagre  and 
disjointed  as  the  stra^ling  city  itself.     He  makes  some  amends, 
however,  by  subjoining  the  following  lines  from  Moore  : — 
*  In  fancy  now,  beneath  the  twilight  gloom. 
Come,  let  me  lead  thee  o*er  this  modem  Rome, 
Where  tribunes  rule,  where  dusky  Davi  bow. 
And  what  was  Goose  Creek  once  is  Tiber  now. 
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Tkis  fain'd  OMtropolie,  where  faacy  sees 
Squares  io  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees, 
Which  trayelling  fools  aod  gazetteers  adoni 
With  shrines  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  unborn  ; 
Though  nought  but  wood  and       ■        they  see, 
Where  streets  ihauld  run,  and  sa^es  ouglu  to  be/'* 

The  inhabitaDts  are  described  as  being  '  a  century  iDferior  to 
Boston,  and  half  a  century  behind  New- York.'  What  engrosses 
the  morning  besides  ^  place-hunting/  we  are  not  told,  but '  c^n-, 
▼ersatioD.  tea,  ice,  music,  chewing  tobacco,  and  excessive  spitting, 
it  seems,  afford  employment  for  the  evening*'  *  At  the  chief  ta- 
vern, most  of  the  door-handles  were  broken  ;  the  floor  of  the  cof- 
fee-room was  strewed  with  bricks  and  mortar  from  the  crumbling 
of  the  walls  and  ceiling ;  and  the  charges  were  as  high  as  at  the 
first  hotel  in  London!'  In  Mr.  Fearon's  Ungthy  dissertation  on 
the  Congress,  the  lawyers,  the  judges,  the  caucus,!  &c.  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  or  nothing  that  could  give  pleasure  to  his  em- 
ployers, unless  they  found  satisfaction  in  hcarin;^  that  the  worst  de- 
gree of  corruption  which  the  inventive  malice  of  the  worst  jacobin 
ever  charged  on  the  goveroment  of  this  country,  is  more  than  re- 
alized in  the  very  citadel  of  pure  republicanism,  the  focus  of  Ame- 
Acan  virtue ! 

At  Washington  our  traveller  found  a  'Mr.  Hulme,  a  Lancashire 
cottoB-bleacher,'  and  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  )md  just 
eoiigrated,  '  selfbanuhedy^  perhaps,  like  his  worthy  precursor.^ 
The  purport  ofthis  honest  gentleman's  visit  was  to  induce  the 
•ongresa  to  lay  double  duties  on  all  British  goods. — (p.  295.) 
and  it  apeaks  volumos  in  favour  of  the  disinterested  love  of  li- 

"  i' 

•  Epistle  from  Washington. 

f  This  Caucus  mightily  pussies  our  traveller.  He  may  find  an  illustration  and  ex- 
mpie  of  it  Id  that  Committee,  which,  after  dragging  *  England's  Pride  and  Westmio- 
sNf"*  Gloffy,*  at  an  enonaoos  eipense,  through  all  the  mire  of  Tolbill  Fields,  into  the 
Bmm  over  the  troy,  has  the  modesty  (like  Mr.  Fearon's  transatlantic  friends)  to  talk  of 
the /n<r>/jr  of  election  !  ' 

t  dince  this  was  written*  Mr.  Hulme  has  obligiody  famished  us  with  his  history. 
Itappeanto  be  drawn  up  bv  Cobbett,  for  Hulme  himself  is  said  to  be  totally  illite- 
me.  He  was  brought  up  {he  tells  us)  to  farming-work,  apprenticed  at  fourteen  to  a 
Wacher;  setup  for  himself  ^t  a  village  near  Lancaster,  employed  180  oeople,  and 
wquited  considerable  property.  This  he  determined  to  remove  oat  of  the  reach  of 
thoaefrott  whom  it  had  been  gained,  and,  therefore,  emigrated  with  it  to  America, 
having  first  tried  a  variety  of  plans  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  or,  io  his  own  phrase, 
ta  effect  a  reform  His  last  eihibition  was  in  Palace  Yard.  '  I  was  one  of  the  dele- 
flBlBs,  (be  says)  whom  Sir  F.  Bardett  so  sfaamefiiily  abandoned.' 

Of  all  the  osnatural  vipers  who  have  sucked  the  nutriment  of  their  country,  and 
ttirn  turned  to  sting  her  to  death,  this  is  the  most  rank  and  poisonous.  His  langua|g;e 
Is  that  of  an  inforiate  demon :  the  ibam  gathers  round  his  moath  at  the  mention  oTa 
friestt  and  corses  and  eiecrations  pdur  in  full  tides  from  hb  lips  whenever  the  name 
ef  England  occurs  to  him.  We  bless  Providence  for  having  put  it  iato  the  heart  ef 
saeh  a  vrretah  to  exhale  his  venom  elsewhere. 
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bertj  which  carried  Mr.  Fearon  to  America,  that  he  declares,  ^tf 
be  bad  been  acquainted  with  this  important  object  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  journey,  he  would  have  taken,  individually,  a  verj 
material  concern  in  it/  He  was  now  grown  too  familiar  with  tfa^ 
country,  it  seems,  to  expect  any  advantage  from  it. 

The  '  Seventh  Report^  contams  only  two  pages  of  description, 
and  they  are  dedicated  to  Baltimore— a  city  which  we  are  told, 
and,  we  believe,  truly,  ^  occupies  the  foremost  rank  in  deadly  ani- 
*m«sity  towards  England.'  We  are  not  surprised  at  this;  for  the 
inhabitants  are  not  merely  democrats,  but  furious  Jacobins.  A 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  England,  however,  is  but  too  prevaleAt 
throughout  the  United  States, — a  spirit  which  is  industriously  kept 
up  by  the  Cobfoetts,  the  Emmetts,  the  M'Nevins,  the/  Shamrock 
Society,'  and,  above  all,  by  the  editors  of  newspapers,  who  are 
generally  Scotch  or  Irish  rebels,  or  felons  who  have  defrauded  the 
gallows  of  its  due.  That  hatred,  however,  would  seem  most  ua^ 
reasonable  on  the  part  of  the  native  Americans,  since  their  ance^ 
tors  awed  every  thing  valuable  among  them  to  the  parent  state; 
It  was  with  English  capital,  and  under  the  immediate  auspices  and 
protection  of  Elngland,  that  the  wild  and  desert  woods  and  swamps 
of  North  America  were  first  reclaimed.  Their  first  implements^ 
their  first  machines,  their  first  cattle,  their  fruits  and  grain,  were 
all  derived  flrom  England  ;  their  children  grew  up  in  prosperity^ 
maintained  and  fostered  by  a  liberal  and  indulgent  parent,  who 
•aw,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  her  offspring  increase  in  strength 
and  stature,  and  advance  with  firm  and  rapid  steps  towards  matu* 
rity — this  is  what  Mr.  Fearon  is  not  ashamed  to  call  the  tyrantag 
of  the  mother  country.  It  is  not  therefore  to  the  declaration  d[ 
Independence  (as  he  appears  to  think)  that  the  present  flourishing 
condition  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  attributed.  They  flourish- 
ed and  were  happy  while  English  colonies ;  they  have  continued 
to  flourish  since  their  separation,  and,  we  may  add,  in  proportioB 
to  their  adherence  to  their  original  institutions,  and  to  their  con- 
nexion with  that  nation  to  which  they  owe  their  birth. 

Mr.  Fearon*s  excursion  terminates  at  this  point  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  tantalizing  for  those  who  have  accompanied  him  throo|^ 
the  whole  of  his  travels,  and  witnessed  the  greediness  with  which 
he  seized  upon  ev^vy  opportunity  of  traducing  Hie  character  an4 
conduct  of  our  best'an4  bravest  officers,  to  be  carelessly  told,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  return  to  England,  that  he  really  knew  littl# 
or  nothing  about  them.  •  My  knowledge,'  he  says,  *  of  the  details 
of  the  war  was  extremelj/  limited  when!  first  landed  in  Americiu^ 
— p.  374.  Had  this  ignorance  operated  to  check  the  flippaiicj 
of  his  censure,  it  would  have  been  no  disparagement  of  htt 
modesty. — He   now,   however,    <  investigates    the    facts,*    aM 
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learns,  for  the  first  time,  (what  every  cbihl  in  this  couatry  gouI4 
have  taught  him  before  he  left  home,)  *  that  the  American  ships 
were  not  only  larger  and  stronger  than  those  opposed  to  them,  but 
that  tbejr  were  fought,  in  a  great  measure,  by  British  subjects.'*-r 
p.  376. 

The  Eighth  and  last  Report  is  chiefly  occupied  with  criticisms 
on  •  fiirkbeck's  Letters  from  Illinois,'  and  winds  up  with  an  opinion 
as  to  the  description  of  British  subjects  who  might  be  benefited  by 
ao  exchange  of  country.  The  first  class  on  his  list  are  ^the  «x- 
irme  poor^'*  who,  he  says,  '  instead  of  depending  for  subsistence 
upon  charity  soup,  occasional  parochial  relief,  and  bowing  witjl 
slavish  submission  to  the  tyrant  of  the  poor-hou§e,'  would  here 
kve'meat  at  least  seven  t.mes  in  the  week,  and  know  no  on^ 
vbo  could  make  them  afraid.'  And  this  he  writes  from  a  city  in 
which  (as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bristed,  p.  9*)  one  $eventhpari  of  the 
pojHilatJon  had  subsisted  on  charity  soup  and  private  benevolence 
dsriagdie  ivbde  of  the  preceding  winter!  And  this  be  writes 
(00,  with  the  perfect  assurance  that  the  *  extreme  poor'  who  aip 
Aos  *to  relieve  themselves  from  slavery,'  and  *io  know  no  one 
wiM>  can  make  them  afraid,'  have  no  means  of  benefiting  by  an 
ncbange  of  country,  but  by  selling  themselves  to  some  brutal 
taptain  of  a  slave-ship,  who  will  sell  them  in  his  turn  to  some  mone 
^tal  planter,  lo  flog  for  exercise  or  amusement. 

His  secoDcl  class  of  persons,  who  might  emigrate  with  proba- 
Ue  advantage,  are  mechanics  in  branches  of  the  first  necessity ; 
vhc^  by  prudence  and  economy,  *  would  advance  their  pecuniary 
kalcfests  though  they  might  not  enlarge  their  mental  sphere  of  en- 
joyments.' To  these  he  thinks  he  may  add  the  small  farmer, 
thoogh  be  warns  him  to  be  prepared  against  very  many  privations. 
Aias!  not  a  few  *  small  farmers'  have  already  been  induced  to  try 
tlieir  fortunes  in  the  woods  and  swamps  of  the  new  Eklen,  but 
(000  ibund,  to  their  cost,  that  they  did  not,  to  use  Mr.  George 
Flower's  pbrase,  *  transplant  well!'  As  to  farmers  with  a  small 
capital  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  or  upwards,  whom  Mt. 
9irkbeck  attempted  to  seduce  as  the  most  likely  customers  to 
paichase  lots  oi  his  delightful  prairie^  we  have  their  pleasing 
pnwpects  depicted,  and  faithfully  we  doubt  not,  by  a  man  to  whom 
tbe  very  name  of  England  is  poison.  '  For  an  English  farmer, 
(ttjrs  Cobbett  in  his  *  Letter  to  Birkbeck,'t)  and  more  especially 

^dee  the  mcoarwAe  work  of  Mr.  Jaaes  on  the  Naval  Tranractiona  of  the  Ute  war 
wUr  America. 

t  iVe  were  not  quite  correctt  it  teems,  io  ascribing  Mr.  Birkbeck's  (browinff  ap  his 
MkJD^  railiag  at  the  goTamneDt,  to  the  raising  of  bis  rent,  and  (he  fall  of  prices. 
mud  no  aacbpleaf  it  appears,  for  his  anicry  iovective,  having  sold  the  remainder  #f 
Uiftase  for  20006  His  splecii,  however,  like  hia  *  dowaward  movcmcoU*  from  n  oar- 
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m  English  Farmer's  wife,  after  crossing  the  sea,  and  Iravelfing  tl> 
the  Iflinois  with  the  conscioubness  of  having  exprndcd  a  ihiraof 
their  substance  to  purchase,  as  yet,  nothing  but  sufferings ;  f* 
such  persons  to  boif  their  pot  in  the  gipsy-fashion,  to  have  a  ii«rc 
board  to  eat  on,  to  drink  whiskey  or  pure  water,  to  sit  and  steep 
ttoder  a  shed  far  inferior  to  their  English  cow-pens,  to  have  a  mill 
at  twenty  miles  distance,  an  apothecary's  shop  at  a  hundred,  and 
a  doctor  no  where;  these,  my  dear  Sir,'  he  affectionately  ex- 
claims, *are  not,  to  such  people,  **  everj-day  evils  of  life.'" 

'  The  matk  of  small  fortune,  who  cares  little  ^>out  politics,  to  whom 
ihe  contorts  of  England  are  perhaps  in  some  degree  essentUd,  but  who 
wishes  to  curtail  his  expenditure,  would  not  act  wisely  by  emigratinc 
to  America.  Indeed,  should  such  a  mnn  make  the  attempt,  he  wouid 
retnm  as  expeditiously  as  did  a  family  who  arrived  at  New- York  m 
the  Pacific,  on  the  26th  March,  with  the  intention  of  conttDoing,  bat 
who  took  a  passi^  back  in  the  same  vessel  the  following  week  ; — they 
went  to  America  io  the  cabin,  they  departed  from>  it  in  the  steerage.** 
p.  447. 

And  how  many  thousands  would  follow  their  example,  if,  having 
expended  their  little  all  on  a  passage  ^  in  the  steerage,'  they  had 
not  left  themselves  without  the  means  of  return!  Mr.  Fearen 
thus  sums  up  the  result  of  his  observations. 

^  In  going  to  America  then,  I  would  say  generally,  the  emigrant 
must  expect  to  find — not  an  economical  or  cleanly  people  ;  not  asocial 
or  generous  people ;  not  a  people  of  enlarged  ideas ;  not  a  people  sf 

rm  to  walking  oo  foot,  was  not  without  t  cause :  not  sati!«fied  u  iih  (be  vast  profits 
0I80  food  ft  rarn,  be  timi«d  90«p-bo«l«r,  by  wbidi  he  lost  e\f}d  or  ten  thousand 
pwuA*  Hif>laodtord  is  said  to  have  composed  the  following  epigram  on  bis  fortune  :— 
'ttadyou  ta'eo  less  delight  ta  political  writingi 
Nor  to  vain  specnhiiions  given  scope, 
Voo'd  have  paid  ine  my  rent, 
Your  time  better  spent, 
And  besides-^wasb'd  yoor  hands  of  the  aoap *' 

8oap>boiling  is  not  the  only  speculation  of  friend  Morris  which  has  turned  out  iH. 
He  appears  to  have  tried  to  do  something  in  the  female  Une,  and  to  have  taken  out  a 
foang  lady  with  his  family,  as  a  venture.  This  fair  creature,  soon  after  (heir  arrival 
at  the  Wabash,  asserted  her  naturah  clann  to  liberty,  and  revolted  to  Mr.  Flower, 
who,  having  leH  bis  wife  in  England,  very  consiilerateiy  look  her  to  his  bed  nd  interim- 
Mr.  Birkbeck  was  veiy  unaccountably  netUed  at  this  arrangement ;  and  the  friends 
now  glare  at  each  other  across  the  swamp  like  two  angry  comets  <  denouncing  war 
and  rain.' 

*  Thb  live-carriage,  by  the  way,  forms  one  of  the  most  pi'ofitable  branches  of  Am^ 
ricaa  comtnerce,  and  fully  accounts  for  the  seal  and  profusion  with  \ibich  band  bills 
containing*  Encouragements  to  Emigrants/  are  printed  and  dis[»ersed  at  every  corner, 
together  with  lists  of  the  nubKcatlous  of  Sir  Richard  Philips  and  Dr.  Senate.  Mr. 
Fearon  paid  *  forty  guineas  for  his  passage  (he  was  one  of  twenty)  exclusive  of  wine, 
iic.'  and  the  poor  creatures  '  in  the  steerage  (of  whom  there  were  thirteen)  twelve 
pOands  each,  and  bad  to  find  themselves  in  every  thing  but  water. *-^p  3.  So  t^ 
the  Washington  cleared,  by  passengers  alone,  in  the  homeward  voyage,  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds.  A  trifling  per  eentagt  should  ph}b&bly  be  deducted  from  the  anKiant 
for  tha  agency  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  one  or  two  Suaday  papers. 
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fibenil  opiniMM,  or  towards  whom  you  can  express  year  thoughts  *'free 
S9  air;''  not  a  people  friendly  to  the  advocates  ofliberty  in  Europe;  not  a 
people  who  understand  liberty  from  investigation  and  from  principle  ; 
Bot  a  people  who  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words  •♦  honour" 
and  •* generosity."  On  the  other  hand,  be  will  find  a  country  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  enlightened  civil  and  political  advantages  t  a  people 
reapi)  g  the  full  reward  of  their  own  labours,  a  people  not  paying  tythea, 
aod  oot  subjected  to  heavy  taxation  without  representation;  a  people 
with  a  small  national  debt;  a  p<^ople  without  spies  and  informers;  a 
people  without  an  enormous  standing  army.'— p.  441* 

If  this  estimate  be  correct,  why,  it  will  naturally  be  asked, 
are  not  Mr.  Fearon  aiuJ  the  nine-end-thirty  families  who  employed 
him,  those  '  men  of  upright  and  conscientious  minds,  to  whose 
happiness  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  essential,'  already  in  tfee 
country  '  around  which  their  most  endeared  political  opiniont 
arc  entuined  ?'  Solely  on  the  nrinciple  of  loss  and  gain,  if  rent 
wdcloihing  and  provisions  haa  been  low,  and  wages  and  profits 
ligh,  the  '  friend*  of  civil  and  religious  liberty'  would  long  ere  this 
have  taken  their  flight ;  but  findiiig  that  their  pecuniary  condition 
would  not  thereby  be  improved,  they  have  saving  wisdom  enough 
to  remain  in  that  country  which  their  a^ent  has  vilified  with  no 
qwring  hand. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Fearon's  book  cannot  avoid  being  struck  with  • 
Ae  marked  distinction  uniformly  drawn  between  the  governmeot 
«adlhe  people  of  America,  the  former  of  which  is,  on  every  oc- 
casion, most  offensively  bepraiscd  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  in- 
dfldfng  even  those  who  are  in  the  immediate  exercise  of  the 
feictioQs  of  that  government.  We  hear  over  and  over  again,  that 
it'ttZQ  eanf^  ckeap^Bud  reasonable  government;  and  yet  alt  the 
njaterials  of  it,  all  the  members  of  the  several  departments  of  it, 
are  accused  of  ignorance,  vulgarity,  brutality,  and  corruption. 
Id  ooe  place  the  author  is  told,  and  believes,  that  aiinost  every . 
t^'vil  oi&ce  in  the  state  is  *  bought  and  sold  as  commonly  as  the 
poor  oppressed  men  of  colour  are  in  the  neighbouring  states, 
^  as  seats  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.'  (p.  133.)  He 
itersof  *  jobs  and  peculaiioris'  at  another  (p.  15.);  of  bargaining 
fcr  offices  at  a  third  (325.) ;  and  that  the  election  of  the  President 
isamancr  of  *juggle  and  intrigue.'  Mr.  Hulme  (the  friend  of 
Cobbcti)  ^  told  him  that  the  latter  had  declai-ed  that  *  during  the 
^eral  years  which  he  resided  near  the  Treasury  in  London,  be 
<&i  not  witness  so  much  bribery,  corruption,  and  place-hunting  as 
ke had  seen  in  one  week  in  Pennsylvania;  and  that  the  members 
ofthe  legislature  were  engaged  in  little  except  smoking,  drinking 
and  gamUiog.'    *  In  all   these   opinions    Mr.   Hulme  cordially 
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joined!'  (p. 298.) ;  and  Mr.  Fearon- himself  lells  us  that  'he  be. 
came  acquainted  with  facts  in  Washington  which  no  man  could 
iave  induced  him  to  believe  without  personal  observation.'  Yet^ 
after  all  this,  and  more — after  repeated  declarations  that  every 
election  in  America,  from  the  President  downwards,  is  carried  by 
bribery,  corruption  or  intrigue, — by  a  strange  perversity  of  in- 
tellect, he  dares  to  pirt  such  practices  in  competition  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  England,  and  to  call  the  government  of 
America  an  enfigbtcned  and  reasonable  government  I 

A  word  more  as  to  this  cheapness^  of  which  Mr.  Fearon  so  fre- 
<]uently  reminds  his  readers,  and  by  which  he  means,  we  suppose, 
if  be  has  any  meaning  at  all,  the  low  salaries  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries, and  the  moderate  rate  of  taxation  :  they  get  a  President, 
for  instance,  he  says,  at  the  rate  of  £6625  a  year,  which  'is 
found  to  procure  able  men,  who  have  reality  tdeni  and  mind  at 
their  oum  disposal.^  Indeed  he  has  made  the  notable  discovery  that 
^  the  sfoxe^man  of  America  is  perhaps  of  a  superior  race  to  tbos^ 
of  Europe,' — none  of  your  '  regularly  trained'  or  « family-born 
great  men.'  Of  what  materials  then  do  these  incomparabl^e  states* 
Qien  consist?  for  there  is  not  a  class  of  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States  that  Mr.  Fearon  has  spared — the  answer  is,  of  ta9' 
yersy  the  class  which  of  all  others  he  has  loaded  with  the  greatest 
share  of  his  vituperation. 

We  doubt  not  that  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  we 
might  have  lawyers  equally  cheap.  We  might  enjgage  the  splen- 
did talents  of  Dr.  Watson,  for  the  foreign,  and  his  learned  col- 
league, Mr.  Preston,  for  the  home  department,  on  still  easier 
terms ;  and  we  might  perhaps  hire  a  sovereign,  who  would  not 
scruple  to  ride  down  to  the  Parliament-bouse,  booted  and  spurred, 
and  hang  the  bridle  of  bis  horse  on  the  railinj^,  while  he  delivered  his 

Seech  from  the  throne.  But  what  would  the  nation  gain  by  this? 
ould  she  sustain  a  moi'e  dignified  character  abroad  ?  or  would 
her  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  be  increased  at  home  ?  Would  the 
Russels,  the  Cavendishes,  and  the  other  great  nobles  and  proprie- 
tors of  the  land, — would  the  manufacturer,  the  Bhop-keeper,  and 
the  mechanic  consider  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  property 
more  secure  under  a  government  thus  cheaply  administered,  than, 
as  it  now  stands,  at  an  expense  probably  to  each  individual  of 
about  teopence  a  year  ?  *  To  mete  out  a  meagre  subsistence  to 
the  public  servants  of  a  country,'  Mr.  Bristed  says,  *and  to  cal- 
culate, to  a  tingle  dollar,  the  exact  amount  of  bodily  and  iwen- 
tal  labour,  for  which  a  given  salary  is  to  be  equivalent,  is  a 
theoretic  illusion  and  a  practical  evil:  in  consequence  of  this 
marvellous  improvement   in   the  system  of  political  economy} 
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Aere  m  not  a  mlBctent  stipetid  allowed  to  any  American  puUic 
eScer,  whether  eiecotive,  or  judicial,  or  ministerial,  or  naval, 
or  military,  to  enable  him  to  aiippoK  the  decent  exterior  of  a 
gentleman*'  And  a  very  sensible  writer,  *  The  Federalist,^  in  his 
answer  to  a  scurrilous  publicarion  by  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of 
Cmreji  justly  obsenres  that  ^  when  the  gorernment  of  a  country 
Alls  into  the  hands  of  demagogues  and  partisans,  and  men  of  loir 
babits,  loose  principles  and  depraved  understandings,  as  well  as 
hearts,  gain  influence  and  ascendency ;  the  public  taste  becomes 
vitiated,  the  public  morals  contaminated,  the  public  welfare  en« 
tirely  disregarded,  and  individual  interest,  and  individual  aggran* 
dtEement,  &e  only  olivets  of  the  governmental  solicitude.' 

We  more  than  suspect  thst  this  cheap  government  of  th^  United 
States  is,  after  all,  of  as  little  advantage  to  the  individuab  of  the 
commttnity,  as  to  the  national  honour  and  national  welfare :  where 
indeed  is  the  national  advantage  of  a  cheap  ^vemment,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  can  help  themselves  to  what  they  please  ?  or  the  in* 
dividual  benefit  where  every  tfiing  else  is  dear?  If  (as  Mr. 
Fearon  assures  us)  150  per  cent*  is  paid  for  lodging  more  than  in 
England,  and  nearly  as  much  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life.—if  & 
coat  costs  eiglit  guineas,  a  greatcoat  eleven,  a  pair  of  indifferent 
boots  from  forty  to  fifty  shillings,  a  pair  of  shoes  half  as  much,  and 
a  hat  forty  shillings,  what  is  saved  by  ^  a  cheap  government,'  and 
*  moderate  taxation?*  May  we  not  conclude  that  Mr.  Fearon 
was  correctly  told  that  ^  the  Americans,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  were  more  heavily  taxed  than  the  people  of  England  V 
— p.  64.  And  might  he  not  have  discovered  this,  without  being 
told,  from  his  own  experience  ?  *  I  was  astonished,'  (he  says,)  ^  at 
the  numerous  lots  of  land,  which  are  sold  at  auction  in  aU  the. 
States  for  naH-payment  of  taxes.  I  have  seen  lists  in  the  news* 
papers,  and  at  the  taverns,  which  could  not  contain  less  in  each^ 
ihan  fourteen  hundred  names  of  d*ifa\ditr$^  whose  property  was  to 
be  transferred  to  the  highest  bidder  f — *  and  the  last  published 
Ksts  of  imolvenis  in  New- York  alone  contained  upwards  of  four 
handred  names.' — p.  309. 

We  here  close  our  strictures.  Before,  however,  we  dismiss 
Hie  subject,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  recollect  that  the  views  of 
Ameirica  which  have  been  presented  to  them  in  the  present  Nuro* 
ber,  were  not  taken  by  unfriendly  hands,  or  by  persons  prejudiced, 
iMwever  lightly,  in  favour  of  this  country.  Mr.  BHsted,  whose 
wotk  we  first  examined,  is  an  Englishman,  it  is  true,  but,  one  that 
bas  neither  part  nor  portion  among  us ;  he  is,  in  fact,  an  enthusiast 
for  the  glory  of  the  United  States,  which  he  founds  on  the  ruin 
#1  Grei^t  witaio,  an  event  that  he  appears  to  contemplate  with 
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sufficient  complacency.  Mr.  Fearon,  the  author  before  us,  m 
possessed  with  a  kind  of  patriophohia^  an  instinctive  dread  of  all 
the  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  of  his  native  land,  and  fierce 
and  vehement  against  his  sovereign,  *and  alJ  who  are  put  in  an* 
tbority  under  him/  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  dedoc* 
tious  may  be  called  for  on  the  score  of  partiality,  will  take  no- 
thing from  the  hideousness  of  the  picture. 

We  could  have  wished  to  part  with  Mr.  Fearon  on  better 
terms.  Cobbett  calls  him  '  a  young  chap  ;' — (this,  by  the  way,  ill 
agrees  with  his  ^  old  friendship  for  his  Majesty  ^^) — ^there  might, 
therefore,  be  some  chance  of  his  improvement,  were  it  not  that 
his  prejudices,  which  all  point  one  way,  are  rooted  in  the  pro« 
foundest  ignorance*  One  valuable  quality,  indeed,  Mr.  Fearon 
possesses,  and  it  is  this  which,  in  despite  of  numerous  defects, 
renders  his  book  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  that 
ever  came  before  us.  He  is  a  lover  of  truth,  and,  so  far  as  be 
discerns  it,  is  ready  to  set  it  forth.  We  cannot  recollect  an  in* 
stance,  during  the  whole  of  our* progress  through  his  voluminooa 
work,  in  which  a  suspicion  of  his  veracity  as  to  what  he  saw  and 
heard  crossed  our  minds. 

Amusement,  however,  is  not  all  that  these  '  Sketches'  supply; 
they  are  pregnant  with  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind  to 
every  one  who  meditates  a  removal  to  America.  The  author 
wisiied,  he  says-^he  even  laboured  '  to /orc«  himself  to  speak  fc- 
vourabiy'  of  what  he  saw  in  that  country ;  but  his  sincerity  over^ 

Sowered  his  prejudices,  and  he  perpetually  bewails  the  ungrate^ 
il  truths  which  the  monitions  of  conscience  will  not  allow  birn 
to  suppress. — Our  readers  have  seen  children  anxiously  watching 
the  successive  extinction  of  sparks  in  a  sheet  of  burnt  paper* 
'  This  infant  play  is  the  serious  employment  of  Mr.  Fearon :  be  hm 
placed  before  his  fancy  the  plane  of  the  United  States  more  thickly 
studded  with  moral  and  political  virtues  than  the  galaxy  with  stars ; 
and  the  fretful  disquietude,  the  terror  with  which  he  witnesses  the 
disappearance  of  ewery  luminary,  in  succession,  as  his  eye  is  di« 
rected  to  it,  forms  not  the  least  entertaining  part  of  his  adventures. 
He  is  evidently  a  man  of  very  limited  faculties.  He  caneot 
compare,  nor  reason  from  what  he  sees  to  what  is  immediately 
connected  with  it.  To  enable  him  to  judge,  every  object  must 
pass,  individually,  before  him.  When  one  ridiculous  prejudice 
Das  been  subdued  by  personal  conviction,  he  never  appears  to 
entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  can  possibly  be  Uie  dupe 
of  another;  nor  to  abate  one  jot  of  confidence  in  his  own  saga- 
city. Hence  he  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  childhood.  His  total 
want  of  knowledge  is  sufficiently  apparent ;.  and  bis  principles 
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{vbicb,as  we  have  already  said,  are  those  of  the  Black  Dwarf  and 
tke  Exftmifier)  are  elucidated  by  every  line  of  his  correHpondence, 
If  be*  were  not  too  vain  for  advice,  a  salutary  lesson  might  be 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  effects  of  his  own  excursion.  His  violent 
prejudices  in  fevoar  of  America,  he  confesses  have  been  shaken 
or  reiDoved.  May  it  not  be  worth  his  while  to  consider,  whether 
those  more  violent  ones  which  he  entertains  against  his  own  Country 
bare  a  more  sure  foundation  than  the  former? — Whether,  if  he 
woaM  look  for  information  from  other  soorces  than  those  to  which 
be  has  so  unhappilv  for  his  credit  confined  his  studies,  there  might 
not  be  a  chance  of  his  discovering  that  neither  civil  nor  religious 
liberty  was  so  abridged  in  this  country  as  to  force  a  conscieniioua 
person  to  flee  for  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  them  to  a  land  of  misrule 
dod  impiety  ?  Truth  is  mighty^  and  will  force  a  way  through 
stroQger  obstacks  than  Mr.  Fearon  is  ever  likely  to  oppose  to  it* 
We  caoiiot  give  a  more  striking  proof  of  our  assertion  than  the. 
feHoiring  passage,  which,  while  it  appositely  closes  our  remarks, 
wilicome  doubly  recommended  to  our  author  when  he  hears  that 
it  is  extracted  from  the  last  work  of  that '  celebrated  man'  to  whose 
political  wisdom  he  bows  with  admiration. 

'ENGLAND  has  been  very  happy  and  free;  her  greatness 
tod  renown  have  been  surpassed  by  those  of  no  nation  in  the 
work);  her  wiit^  ju$i^  and  merciful  la»$  form  the  ba&is  of  that 
fntiom  which  we  here  enjoy ;  she  has  been  fertile  beyond  all 
misbip  in  men  of  learning,  and  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  humanity;  her  people,  though  proud  and  domi* 
Deeringy  yield  to  no  people  in  the  world  in  frankness,  good  faith, 
sincerity  and  benevolence :  and  I  cannot  but  know,  that  this  state 
rf  things  has  existed,  and  that  this  people  has  been  formed,  under 
^government  of  KING,  LORDS,  and  COMMONS*' 

At?.  VlII.  Churchrof-Englandiim  and  its  Catechism  examined: 
pf^aded  by  Strictures  on  the  Exclusionary  System^  as  pursued 
w  the  Kaiional  Society^ $  Schools :  interspersed  with  puralUt 
tww«  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Established  and  Non-estab* 
^shed  Churches  :  and  conctuOng  with  Remedies  Proposed  for 
Piuses  Indicated :  and  an  Examination  of  the  Parliamentary 
System  of  Church  Reform  lately  pursued^  arid  still  pursuing  r 
including  the  proposed  New  Churches.  By  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Esq.  Bencher  of  Lincoln's- Inn,  and  late  of  Queen's-coUege, 
Word,  M-  A. 

pEW  persons  have  derived  more  advantage  from  the  choice  of 
an  almost  open  subject  than  Mr.  Bentham.  Before  him  scare  efy 
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any  one  had  Mpired  to  write  methodically  on  legitfloUon,  wd  by 
Jtreattng  it  systematically  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  sqien^*  The 
works  of  Montesquieu  and  Beccaria,  replete  as  they  are  with  the 
profoundest  original  thinking*  and  de^p  insight  into  tJhe  frame  of 
human  society,  are,  in  fact*  only  collections  of  discursive  and  qn- 
connected  essays ;  and  though  they  furnish  a  rich  mine  of  materials 
for  such  an  undertaking,  yet  they  do  not  aim  at  a  complete  eluci- 
dation of  those  principles  on  which  political  institutiona  are 
founded,  and  on  which  all  legislative  enactments  should  proceed 
Mr.  Benthamy  however,  made  this  attempt,  and  being  possessed 
of  unwearied  industry,  considerable  ingenuity,  and  no  small  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  he  erected  a  system  which  was  to  com- 
'prise  within  its  limits  the  whole  of  human  nature,  and  to  be 
applicable  to  every  case  that  could  arise  upon  the  sarface  of  the 
earth.     There  was  something  imposing  in  the  vastness  of  the  de^ 

.  sign,  as  well  as  in  the  bold  pretensions  of  the  redacieyr  ;  and  as 
there  existed  no  acknowledged  standard  with  which  to  copimre 
bis  principles,  many  of  those  who  shunned  the  fatigue  of  thinking 
for  themselves  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  Draith 
de  Legislation^  and  the  Thiorie  des  Peines  et  des  Ricomp€n»€p  as 
ibc  only  depositories  of  the  principles  of  human  government* 

But  if  these  boasAed  works  be  examined,  they  will  be  found 
tocomain  vety  little  to  justify  the  opinion  entertained  of  them 
by  the  author  and  his  admirers.  They  are  encumbered  through- 
out with  many  tedious  classifications,  which,  even  when  they 
are  correct,  are  utterly  unimportant,  with  mere  verbal  distinctionsy 
and  truisms  laboriously  demonstrated.  Mr.  Bentham's  fondaesa 
for  system,  and  his  taste  for  subtle  disputation,  often  decov  him 
from  matters  of  real  importance  to  frivolous  refinements ;  and  when 
a  good  thought  occurs,  he  generally  renders  it  ridiculous  by  over- 
j&tretching  it,  and  injudiciously  applying  it  where  it  is  not  suitable. 
Mr.  Bcntham  has  also  some  other  defects,  which  preclude  him 
from  being  very  useful  in  the  department  which  he  has  chosen.  He 
has  not  that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  that  sympathy  with  it, 
an  which  moi-al  philosophy  must  be  founded.  He  is,  as  be  tells  us, 
*  a  recluse,  who  forms  no  part  of  society,'  one  who  lives  *as  if  he 
were  immured  in  a  cell ;'  and  thus  separated  from  his  fellow-crea- 
tures,  he  is  not  conscious  of,  and  cannot  comprehend  many  of  the 
feelings  that  reside  in  the  human  heart.  Judging  of  mankind  only 
from  books,  and  from  his  own  systems,  he  has  formed  a  very  low, 
and  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  it.     He  seems  to  bare  hardly  any 

.conception  of  disinterested  virtue,  but  refers  every  action  to  sordid 
self-interest,  or  to  some  other  equally  gross  and  palpable  motive* 
and  rejecting  all  those  that  are  less  obvious,  and  more  difficult  to 
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%e  weighed,  he  fancies  that  the  conduct  of  a  man  may  be  reduced 
to  calculation  like  the  movement  of  a  machine*  Meaturing 
morality  by  utility,  and  the  utility  of  every  thing  by  the  quantity  of 
pleasure,  which,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  it  produces,  be  tiunks 
he  can  discriminate  to  a  nicety  the  shades  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  when  he  is  thus  led  to  results  directly  contrary  to  universal 
feeling,  he  is  not  induced  to  entertain  any  doubts  of  the  perfection 
of  the  process  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  them,  but  without  hesitsp 
^n  announces  that  he  alone  U  right,  and  that  the  moral  feelings 
of  the  rest  of  mankind  are  perverted. 

The  restless  ambition  of  Mr.  Bentham  has  prompted  him  to 
attempt,  in  succession,  to  become  the  governor  of  a  prison,  die 
eolighteaer  of  the  world,  the  legislator  ofdespotic  Russia,  of  repub- 
Kcan  America,  and  lastly  the  head  of  a  chrestomathic  school.  In 
these  very  various  pursuits  he  has  met  with  several  repulses.  No 
matioD  bas  yet  trusted  its  guidance  to  him ;  and  though  he  has  been 
iBOst  liberal  of  his  offers,  and  hawked  his  wares  about  wherever 
there  was  any  chance  of  a  market,  he  has  not  yet  had  an  order  for 
a  singlocode  of  laws.  The  English  government  has  not  persevered 
in  Ib8  prisoa^scheme ;  and  the  pecuniary  recompense,  which  be  re* 
ceived  for  his  services  in  that  department,  was  but  scanty  compared 
to  the  golden  hopes  in  which  he  once  indulged.  These  mortifiea- 
tisns,  particularly  the  last,  have  apparently  thrown  a  misanthropical 
ghMMn-  over  bis  temper,  and  hurried  him  from  general  speculations 
to  SDUfcUer  matters,  and  to  attacks  on  individual  persons  and  institu* 
ti^i&»  He  has  found  that  to  teach  abstract  principles  alone ,  h^s  not 
keen  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  evil  that  unfortunately  exists  in 
theworkU  It  is  necessary  to  Aimish  also  a  practical  comment; 
he  hda  therefore  descended  to  particulars,  and  has  lately  employed 
himself  in  the  publication  of  works  having  for  their  immediate  ob« 
jeetthe  thorouf^  reform  of  the  civil  and  religious  establishments  of 
his  own  country.  Its  government  and  its  systems  of  education  ho 
h&s  already  treated  of,  and  in  the  present  volume  he  gives  us  bis 
ideas  of  its  national  church. 

The  work  opens  with  a  short  correspondence  commenced  by 
oor  author  with  Mr.  W.  Smith,  on  the  subject  of  a  bill,  which 
that  gentleman  brought  into  Parliament  a  few  years  ago,  to  relieve 
Unitarian  dissenters  from  some  antiquated  and  unexecuted  penal 
staliitea.  This  useless  though  harmless  measure,  it  will  be  remem- 
befed,  altimately  passed  into  a  law :  but,  it  seems,  from  Mr.  Smith's 
sMtteient,  that,  during  the  discussion  of  it  in  the  Upper  House,  some 
otjections^  were  taken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Jattice  to  the  form  in  whic.h  it  was  first  introduced.  At  their 
foggeaiion  it  was  negatived,  and  anew  bill  to  the  same  effect,  with 
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some  formal  difference,  was  prepared,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature  in  the  same  session.  Mr.  Bentbam,  who  was  in 
search  of  some  criminating  matter,  is  rather  disappointed  that  no 
marks  of  bigotry  or  intolerance  could  be  found  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  throughout  the  transaction ;  but  so 
explicit  is  Mr.  Smithes  declaration  of  the  ^uniform  frankness  and 
liberality'  of  his  Grace,  that  our  author,  notwithstanding  all  his  inge- 
nuity in  the  detection  of  latent  bad  motives,  is  not  able  to  impeach 
it.  He  consoles  himself,  however,  by  indulging  his  vituperative 
propensities  upon  the  two  learned  lords  who  effected  the  alteration 
in  the  bilK  and  very  philosophically  conjectures  that  they  threw  out 
the  first  bill  for  the  sake  of  some  additional  fees  that  might  be 
payable  on  the  introduction  of  the  second.  After  thus  displaying  bis 
knowledge  of  the  '  springs  of  action,'  he  steps  aside  to  mention  Lord 
Ellenborough's  act,  *  by  which,  in  the  true  Draco  style,  a  bounty 
is  given  upon  murder ;'  and  to  hint  at  the  causes  that  make  our  sta- 
tute law  so  voluminous  and  so  bad.  All  legislation,  he  says,  is  done 
^  under  the  direction  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  it  should  be 
as  badly  done  as  possible.  Uncognoscibility  being  the  end,  in- 
distinctness, voluminousness,  confusion,  uncertainty,  arc  so  many 
means.'  He  next  renews  his  attacks  on  his  old  enemy,  '  sham  law, 
commonly  called  common  law,'  and  trios  to  convince  his  correspon- 
dent, that  though  he  has  rennoved  the  statutes  so  obnoxious  to  So* 
cinians,  he  has  still  no  security  for  the  toleration  of  his  religious 
tenets,  that  he  is  still  kept  ^  in  hot  water,'  and  is  likely  to  be  per- 
secuted, and  '  ground  to  powder'  by  ^  the  piety  of  the  common 
law.'  '  Know  you  not,  sir,  in  a  word,  that  wheresoever  common 
law  reigns,  security — whether  it  be  for  life,  liberty,  property,  or 
any  thing  else — is  an  empty  name  ?'  If  our  author  has  not  some- 
what exaggerated  the  terrors  of  the  law,  it  is  surprising  that  he 
should  have  contrived  to  preserve  his  life  from  its  ravages  so  long, 
and  still  more  surprising  that  he  should  subject  himself  to  it  any 
longer  than  he  can  help. 

Mr.  Bentbam  now  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  thejChurch 
Catechism,  which  is  here  termed  a  '  sub-substitute  for  the  Bible,^ 
A  great  many  pages  are  devoted  to  a  particular  discussion  of  its 
demerits.  We  shall  not  disgust  our  readers  with  any  specimens  of 
the  wretched  and  impious  sophistry  with  which  its  expressions  and 
doctrines  are  criticised.  The  faults  which  Mr.  Bentbam  has  de^ 
tected  in  it,  he  classes,  with  his  usual  regularity,  under  five  general 
heads,  and  shows  that,  besides  the  minor  offences  of  bad  grammar 
and  bad  logic,  this  '  pestiferous  compound'  in<iulcates  the  practice 
of '  hypocrisy,  lying,  imposition,  sin  and  vice  in  every  other  shape.' 
And  he  calls  upon  the  *  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England'  to  give 
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It  up,  and  *  10  cease  acting  in  the  character  of  suborners  of  juvenile 
niendacity.' 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  clergy  have  a  strong  attachment 
to  this  formulary,  and  insist  upon  teaching  it  in  the  schools  over 
which  they  preside,  partly,  it  seems,  because  they  find  it  an  able 
assistant  in  the  propagation  of  insincerity,  their  darling  vice,  and 
»artly  because  it  is  of  service  in  the  hostilities  which  our  author 
as  discovered  they  have  long  meditated  and  are  now  carrying  on 
against  the  Bible.  *  To  keep  the  Bible  as  much  as  may  be  out 
oi  sight,  is  a  policy,  which,  as  far  as  circumstances  have  admitted, 
has  ever  been  pursued  in  common,  by  Church  of  Romanism  and 
Church  of  Englandism/ — p.  55. 

'  In  the  hands  of  Lancaster,  with  or  without  iotentiOD,  the  Bible,  pat 
into  action  by  the  instmmeDt  invented  by  Dr.  Bell,  worked  as  a  batter- 
ing-ram  against  the  Established  Church. — What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
Bible  suited  not  the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  Rome  :  they  forbade  the 
use  of  it.  As  little  did  it  or  does  it  suit  the  purposes  of  the  present 
rulers  of  the  Church  of  England.  What  then  was  to  be  done? — Forbid 
the  use  of  it  they  could  not  What,  in  the  same  view,  they  could  and 
did  was — to  teach,  in  the  new  way,  the  old  thing  which  they  found 
already  in  use — the  Catechism: — the  Catechism,  which,  having  so  long 
ago  been  taken  in  substance  from  the  Churcti  of  Rome,  was  now  seen 
to  be  so  comaodiously  suited  to  those  satfie  purposes.  The  Bible  was 
taught  by  Lancaster  :  the  Church  of  England  Catechism  was  not  tanght 
by  him.  Should  the  system  of  Lancaster  spread,  and  become  universal, 
— ^the  Bible  might  prevail  over  the  Catechism,  and  the  Church  of  Eng« 
land  might  thus  be  brought  to  augend. — Dr.  Bell  was  taken  up,—and, 
with  the  Catechism  in  his  hand,  employed  to  defend  the  Church  against 
the  BibU. 

*'  The  war  thus  secretly  carried  on  against  the  Bible,  common  pru- 
dence forbade  to  become  an  open  one.  Appearances  required  that 
some  use  shouM  appear  to  be  inade  of  it.  Selected  and  cooked  up  in 
the  manner  which  was  judged  a  proper  one,  the  Parables,  the  Miracles, 
the  Discourses  of  Jesus, -^s^oner  or  later,  (for,  in  the  accounts  published, 
times  are  throughout  kept,  as  will  be  seen,  in  a  state  of  the  most  conve- 
niejit  darkness) — sooner  or  later,  some  of  each,  at  any  rate,  were  pro- 
i^flsed  at  least  to  be  tanght. — Taught — but  how?  Taught  by  being 
caused  to  be  repeated  ?  Oh,  no  :  that  was  a  privilege,  reserved  (as  in 
Part  L  §  4,  as  hath  been  seen)  for  compositions  of  superior  worth  and 
use  :  for  the  Graces,  the  Collects,  the  Prayers,  the  Catechism,  the  Cate- 
chism *'  entire  and  broken^* — of  the  Church  of  England.  Under  the  im- 
possibility of  suppressing  it  altogether,  the  shortness  of  one  short  dis- 
cours6-*-the  Lord's  Prayer,  saved  it  from  exclusion,  so  resoluiely  pat 
upon  every  thing  else  that  was  ever  said  by  him.' — pp.  55,  56. 

Thus  arose  the  National  Society,  intended  by  its  patrons  as  a 
mode  of  attack  on  the  Bible,  and  it  appears  that  in  this  exlraordi- 
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nary  war&re,  the  assailants  bad  recourse  to  the  most  eztraordinai^ 
means.  From  the  first  origin  of  this  society  Mr.  Bentham,  it 
seems,  closely  watched  their  '  nefarious'  proceedings.  From  the 
first,  several  strange  circumstances  excited  in  his  mind  a  suspicion 
'  that  all  was  not  right,'  and  that  there  was  some  concealed  fraud 
at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  the  dates  of  its  meetings  were  not  ad- 
vertised, sometimes  the  place  was  omitted,  the  members  present 
were  not  named,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  secretary  most  cor- 
ruptlv  suppressed  ail  but  the  initial  letters  of  his  Christian  names, 
and  signed  himself  T.  T*  Walmsley.  This  was  strong  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  by  a  lengthened  and  minute  examination  of  the  various 
artifices,  Mr.  Bentham  found  that  they  who  constitute  this  Society 
have  all  along  been  deceiving  the  public  with  '  a  tissue  of  impos- 
ture, if  not  of  absolute  forgery ;'  that  in  order  to  magnify  their 
importance,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  announcing  fictitious 
meetings,  held  by  '  imaginary  persons,'  committees  without  any 

*  tokens  of  existence,'  and  resolutions  that  were  never  passed  ex- 
cept in  nubibue  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  *  a  society  of  invisibles.' 

Our  author,  however,  carries  his  scepticism  a  little  too  far. 
Notwithstanding  his  doubts  of  the  existence  of  this  excellent  as- 
sociation, it  is  certainly  not  altogether  invisible.  Its  good  effects 
arc  both  seen  and  felt,  and  are  widely  diffused  and  every  where 
acknowledged.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Bentham  of  these  facts,  and  to 
satisfy  some  of  bis  other  scruples  we  will  tell  him,  we  have  been 
credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Walmsley  is  a  person  m  cw«,  and  that 
(whatever  may  have  been  his  reasons  for  concealing  them)  he  ac- 
tually has  two  Christian  names. 

This  Society  is,  we  are  told,  intended  ^s  '  a  job  for  the  bishops,' 
and  '  the  intolerant  part  oi  the  bishops  and  their  adherents,  being 
but  too  probably  the  major  part  of  them,  contrive  in  this  way  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  6f  their  wickedness,  without  st^Miding  exposed  to 
the  disgrace  so  justly  due  to  it.'  This  disgrace  they  will  now  no 
longer  escape ;  their  wicked  design  of  teaching  religion,  that 

*  sanctified  and  so  well  elaborated  production  of  the  modern  den  of 
Cacus,'  is  detected ;  they  must  now  blush,  if  they  can,  at  the  expo- 
sure of  their  '  self-conscious  improbity,  and  submit  to  the  '  aue 
humiliation'  with  which  they  are  here  threatened. 

Having  disposed  of  the  subordinate  and  less  important  subjects 
of  the  Cathecnism  and  the  National  Society,  our  author  enters  at 
lar^e  on  the  consideration  of  the  church,  its  various  *  abomination' 
ana  '  antichristian  practices.'  We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his 
lamentations  over  the  many  virtues  that  are  sacrificed  to  Uie  ^  Mo- 
loch of  the  Church  of  England,'  and  the  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  the  twenty-five  vices  (for  that  is  the  exact  number)  which  render 
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it^  adverse  to  the  joint  interests  of  piety,  morality,  and  economy.^ 
Many  of  the  faults  here  attributed  to  it  are  such,  as  have  often 
before  been  laid  to  its  charge  by  its  enemies  ;  but  Mr.  Bentham 
must  certainly  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  enlarged  the  catalogue* 
He  is  clearly  original  when  be  says  that  ^  neglect  of  duty,  wilful, 
cooseant,  predetermined  neglect  ck  duty,  and  with  it  obtainmeni  of 
money  on  taAse  pretences,  is  sanctioned  and  established  by  the  le*> 
gisiature.'  We  have  often  heard  complaints  of '  extravagantly  paid 
benefices,'  but  our  author  is  the  first  who  has  pointed  out  the  very 
alarming  consequences  of  those  occasional  dues  which  he  emphath* 
caUy  terms  ^  the  fornication*compelling,  and  birth  and  deatn  em«> 
bittering  snrplice*fees.'  He  has  wandered  a  good  way,  even  from 
hb  own  former  notions,  in  quest  of  accusations  against  oar  Rome* 
begotten  and  Rome-resembling  church.  He  used  to  think  that 
tbe  many  crimes  committed  in  diis  country  were^owing  to  the  iU 
construction  of  our  laws,  and  at  the  time  when  he  offered  to  cotveit 
rogues  into  honest  men  by  contract,  be  flattered  himself  that  with 
a  system  of  laws  framed  according  to  his  own  views,  and  a  panop- 
ticon of  proper  dimensions,  the  national  morals  might  have  been 
regenerated.  But  even  attachment  to  bis  own  speculations  has 
yielded  to  enmity  to  the  establishment)  and  we  now  learn  that  it  is 
to  '  the  crime-producing  virtue'  of  Church-of-Engiandism  that  we 
are  indebted  for  every  moral  disorder.  '  Where  would  penal  ooloh 
files,  hulks  or  jails,  find  inhabitants,  but  for  the  Church  of  England  V 
Thus  tbe  good  that  is  done  by  the  prisons  is  undone  by  tbe  churches, 
and  unless  tbe  latter  be  abolished  the  former  will  always  overflow^ 
Even  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  a  rival  cre^  the  clergy  are 
to  answer  for.  What  interest  they  can  have  in  the  support  of 
popery  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Bentham  they 
4egfade  tbe  understandings  of  the  lower  Irish  to  rinder  them  inca^ 
pabie  of  perceiving  the  abuses  of  tbe  proteistant  establishment,  and 
on  this  subtle  calculation  of  remote  advantage  they  perversely  as^ 
sist  in  keeping  up  tbe  authority  of  his  holiness.  ^  Yes ;  it  is  for 
ChcBcb-of-Englandism,  as  well  as  bjf  Churcb-of-Englandism,  that 
Catholictsm  and  Popery  are  kept  on  foot  in  Ireland.^ 

Uiider  the  system  her  delineated,  die  unfortunate  laity  are,  it 
seems,  <  excellently  well  fleeced  and  squeezed,  and  no  less  excel- 
lently gulled  and  duped.'  He  rather  grieves  at  the  patience  with 
which  they  submit  to  such  exactions.  '  But  so  long  as  people  will 
ooDtmue  to  lie  with  their  heads  in  a  bush,  to  be  thus  vexed  and 
mllaged,  where  is  the  imposture,  where  even  the  violence  that  will 
W  grudged  V 

^Uie  spectacle  of  his  unhappy  countrymen,  suffering  under  this 
load  of  misery  does  not  oppress  the  spirits-of  Mr,  Bentham;  on 
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the  contrary  he  seems  rather  to  enjoy  it,  and  cries  out  in  sportive 
triumph — 

*  There  stands  Excellent  Church.  Behold  her  inpurus  naturalibuM, 
These  are  among  her  vtcet.  More,  at  any  time,  if  wanted.  .  Inquire, 
as  above,  of  the  Diocesan  Secretary.  Who  shall  make  up  the  per 
■eorUrd  side  of  her  account  ?  Who  shall  make  out  the  list  of  her  Excel- 
lencxcM? — Come  forward,  Dean  Kipling  ;^^Come  forward,  Dean  Jin- 
drews ;— Come  forward,  Bishop  Burgess ; — Come  forward,  Bishop  Martkj 
—Gome  forward,  Bishop  Howtey ;— 5^ome  forward,  Archbishop  SuUon ; — 
<<  Defenders  of  the  Faith  and  so  forth." — Come  forward,  Legion, — 
Saints  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  buttoned  up  into  unity  in  the  waistdoat  of 
the  Q;uarierly  Review,^ — pp.  377. 

Such  is  the  classic  wit  with  which  our  author  can  enliven  a  drea* 
rv  prospect !  and  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  he  has 
deigned  to  make  merry  with  his  opponents,  and  to  employ  the  wea- 
pons of  gay  irony  and  delicate  sarcasm.  To  ourselves  he  has  been 
throughout  particularly  attentive,  and  besides  the  honourable  men- 
tion made  of  us  in  the  above  passage,  he  proposes  to  di^niiy  us 
(perhaps  rather  prematurely)  with  the  honour  of  canonization,  and 
jocularly  designates  us  by  the  title  of  St*  Quarterly  Review.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  profound  philosophical  reflection  is  not 
incompatible  with  sprightly  elegance,  and  that  our  author^s  applica* 
tion  to  severer  studies  has  not  dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  his  fancy. 

After  having  given  so  melancholy  a  view  of  the  present  system, 
we  hasten  to  rererse  the  picture,  and  to  show  how  complete  is  the 
alteration  proposed  by  the  author.  He  does  not  approve  of  half- 
measures,  and  accordingly  the  catalogue  of  what  is  to  be  abolished 
is  tolerably  extensive.  It  includes,  besides  ^all  recorded  declara- 
tions of  belief  concerning  doctrine,'  all  dignities  and  all  offices  in 
the  church,  (except  that  of  parish  clerk,)  and  all  without  exception 
in  the  universities.  College  fellowships  are  to  be  given  to  half-pay 
officers,  and  the  colleges  themselves  to  be  converted  into  invalid 
barracks.  The  performance  of  divine  service,  which  for  scnne  rea- 
son or  other  is  still  to  be  continued,  is  to  be  committed  to  the  clerk, 
or  to  a  parish  boy,  to  be  taught  reading  for  thepurpose,  and  to 
receive  a  small  stipend  out  of  the  poors-rates.  The  advantages 
which  this  plan  oners  in  point  of  economy  are  obvious,  and  the  im- 
provement in  discipline  will  probably  be  equal ;  for  if  the  young 
preacher  should  be  guilty  of  any  irregularity,  his  congregation  are 
to  correct  his  negligence,  or  •  boyish  malice,'  by  proper  rebuke,  or 
if  netessary  a  proportionate  application  of  the  rod. 

These  are  Mr.  Bentham's  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  clerical 
profession,  and  the  remarks  which  he  has  incidentally  let  fall  on 
that  of  the  law,  indicate  it  to  be  uo  better,  and  to  stand  in  need  of 
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some  similar  reform.  He  seems  to  tbiok  that  the  ^  man  of  law,' 
the  Veteran  and  wily  lawyer,'  h  a  character  as  detrimental  to 
society  as  the  %  lawyer-tutored  priest,'  and  that  it  is  a  generous 
rifalry  m  the  arts  of  fiction  that  endears  these  two  professions  to 
one  mother* 

'Fraud,  under  the  name  oifictiony  being  the  grand  instrument  of  his 
poirer— fraud  upon  the  legislature — fraud  upon  the  people — ^fraud  on 
every  0€casion-*is  dear  to  the  man  of  law;  dear  to  him — primarily  for 
the  sake  of  that  same  power,  secondarily,  and  by  force  of  habit,  for  its 
own  sake.  Fraud,  in  erery  licensed  shape  in  which  he  has  a  part  in  the 
management  of  it — (and  in  what  licensed  shape  has  he  not  a  part  in  the 
management  of  it  ?)  it  is  his  interest  that  to  the  eye  of  the  public  it 
should  be  as  familiar  as  possible.  Familiar? — Why?  even  that*  by  fami- 
liarity the  deformity  of  it  may,  ml  nearly  as  possible,  be  rendered  im- 
perceptible. Never  without  traua  will  the  man  of  law  do  any  thing 
wluch  be  can  contrive  to  do  by  or  with  fraud.  Bad  things  he  does  by 
frsod,  because  he  could  not  do  them  otherwise:  good  things,  when 
tfaey  nmit  be  done,  he  chooses  to  do  by  fhiud,-^that  by  the  goodness  of 
the  ^ect  the  blindness  of  the  public  may  be  deluded  into  a  belief  of  the 
Ipodness  of  the  instrument.  And  whether  he  is  or  is  not  conscious  of 
them  rfor — no  fees  being  to  be  got  by  the  perusal  of  it — his  own  mind 
ii  an  (>bject  too  frightful  for  the  man  of  law  to  be  fond  of  looking  into) 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  conscious  of  them — in  the  Jiclions,  alias  the 
fnndi^  with  which  the  Catechism  will  be  seen  to  swarm,  may  be  seen 
the  cause  of  the  fondness  with  which  it  is  hugged,  not  only  by  the 
established  priest,  but  by  his  confederate,  the  man  of  law.  The  Liturgy, 
with  its  Catechism  and  its  Altar,  have  they  not  become  stepping-stones 
not  only  to  spiritual  but  to  temporal  benches?  From  interpreting,  in  the 
Cbarch-ofEngland  mode,  according  to  the  rules  that  will  be  seen,  the 
(^es  of  0<^,  the  half-bigot,  half- hypocrite  conies  to  interpret,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  rules,  the  oracles  of  the  grim  Idol,  to  which,  day 
^  dav,  under  the  name  of  Common  Law^  so  many  lives  and  fortunes  are 
^n&ed:  the  Idol  manufactured  by  his  predecessors  on  the  same 
Bench,  with  the  instrument  with  which  Samson  slew  the  Philistines/ — 
pp.  m,  230. 

We  commonly  feel  most  warmly  on  those  subjects  that  come 
BK)it  nearly  home  to  us,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that, 
^Aidst  a  general  hatred  of  the  institutions  of  his  country,  Mr*  Ben- 
d's bitterest  animosity  should  be  directed  against  the  university 
^  which  he  was  educated,  and  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a 
BKmber.  The  object  of  the  universities  is,  he  tells  us,  to  in-' 
cttlcate  '  habits  of  insincerity,*  and  to  teach  '  perjury  in  perfec- 
tion;' 'the  end  of  law  is  uncognoscibility.'  As  Mr,  Bentham 
^  not  deal  in  facts,  we  cannot  speak  to  his  veracity,  and  do  not 
know  bow  far  be  may  have  profited  by  the  mendacious  instructions 
of  hts  college  tutors ;  but  his  work  certainly  exhibits  symptoms  of 
uncognoscibility  as  strong,  at  least,  as  those  in  any  legal  composi- 
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iian.  The  ^to(  protecting  his  ideas  from  penetration  by  involving 
them  in  obscurity,  be  possesses  to  an  unusual  extent.  This,  and 
his  taste  for  quibbling,  Mr.  Bentbam  majr  peibaps  have  learnt 
from  his  fonner  professional  pursuits,  and  if  such  )>e  the  caa.e,  his 
anger  against  the  law  is  not  disproportionate  to  the  injury  it  has 
done  him. 

It  is  in  tracing  human  actions  to  their  motives,  and  to  the  hidden 
feelings  which  give  rise  to  them,  that  the  power  and  discernment  of 
a  moral  philosopher  display  themselves  the  most.  Mr.  Bentham 
very  adequately  performs  this  part  of  the  character.  He  points  oat 
the  objects  with  a  view  to  which  every  measure  has  been  taken, 
and  leaves  nothing  uncertain  as  to  the  secret  or  open  designs  of  his 
opponeiits.  His  ideas,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  their  moral  integrity.  To  the  Bishop  of  London 
he  is  indeed  more  charitable  than  to  any  other  person  who  has  the 
ill-luck  to  be  mentioned  in  this  volume.  The  conduct  of  that  Right 
Reverend  prelate  arises,  it  is  hinted,  from  the  misfortune  of  insanity, 
if  that  can  be  called  a  misfortune  which  shelters  him  from  accoun- 
tability for  the  guilt  here  laid  to  his  charge.  This  instancy  of 
exemption  is,  however,  solitary,  and  almost  all  the  other  persona 
and  classes  of  persons  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  are  accused  of 
the  worst  of  actions,  and  those  actions  are  traced  to  some  low  and 
degrading  origin ;  to  cool  calculating  selfishness,  or  to  ^  interest- 
begotten  prejudice.' 

Mr.  Bentham's  '  laudatory'  remarks  are  very  rare,  and  he  sel- 
dom uses  terms  of  approbation,  except  to  apply  them  ironically 
to  his  enemies.  But  in  the  language  of  vulgar  scurrility,  his  vo- 
cabulary is  copious  and  original,  and  all  the  terms  of  abuse  that 
he  could  find  or  invent  are  profusely  distributed  on  whatever  is 
within  his  reach.  In  his  indiscriminate  railing,  it  is  impossible  to 
recognise  any  marks  of  the  conviction  of  a  liberal  philosophy,  or 
the  warmth  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  theoretical  perfection.  If  be 
were  led  away  by  too  high  a  conception  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
or  by  an  overstrained  zqal  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  we  might 
excuse  indignation  flowing  from  such  a  source,  and  pardon  intem- 
perate expressions  of  it ;  but  his  invective  evidently  arises  from 
wounded  vanity,  and  from  the  hatred  which  he  nourishes  against  all 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  obstacles  to  any  of  his  plans :  It  prpbabtj 
never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  his  reasoning 
or  the  certainty  of  his  conclusions ;  and  not  being  charitable  enougb 
to  make  allowances  for  the  weaker  understandings  of  others,  be 
thinks  that,  but  for  their  own  selfish  views,  all  would  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  He  therefore  denounces  as  hypocxitee 
all  who  are  not  his  converts,  and  apparently  feels  towards  tbeoi 
as  if  they  were  his  enemies.     No   accusation    is   too  improba- 
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Me,  no  insinuation  too  calumnious  to  be  propagated  against  them. 
The  deep-rooted  malignity  exhibited  in  this  Tolume  must  render  it 
disgusting  to  every  person  whose  mind  contains  the  smallest 
portion  of  candour. 

Mr.  Bentham's  friends  may  peitaps  oflTer  for  his  present  publi- 
cation the  excuse  which  he  so  kindly  proposed  for  the  Bishop  of 
hoadon ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  in  giving  to  the  world 
these  angry  effusions,  he  has  acted  only  upon  the  pnnciples  of  his 
own  peculiar  philosophy.  In  the  Trait^s  de  Legislation  our  author 
has  classed  under  nine  heads  the  different  kinds  of  pleasure  of 
which  man  is  susceptible ;  amongst  these  a  place  is  given  to  the 
pleasures  of  malevolence.  The  work  before  us  i^  a  practical  ex- 
emplification of  this  amiable  feature  in  his  ethical  system.  If  any 
mun  doubted  before  the  existence  of  these  pleasures,  if  any  were 
ignorant  of  their  extent,  and  of  the  length  to  which  they  may  lead 
their  votary,  let  him  read  *Church-of-Englandi$m,^  and  he  will  be 
convinced  that  they  cannot  have  been  overrated. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  book  (as  we  have  said)  is  not  at  all  at- 
tractive; it  is  too  obscure  to  be  generally  understood,  and  too  ri- 
diculous to  be  admired ;  and  however  mischievous  the  intention, 
tfie  tendency  will  be  very  innoxious.  Of  its  worst  part,  the  inde- 
cent levity  with  which  all  that  is  sacred  is  treated  \n  it,  we  have 
not  spokea.  These  offences  must  be  answered  for  at  a  higher  tri- 
bunal ;  but  we  would  seriously  recommend  it  to  the  author  to  con- 
sider, whether  the  decline  of  life  cannot  be  better  spent  than  in 
captiously  cavilling  at  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  in  profane  ridi- 
eole  of  its  most  holy  rites  ?  i 

Akt.  IX. —  !•  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo^  a  Venetian^  in  the  Thir» 
ieenth  Century  ;  being  a  Description  by  that  early  Traveller  of 
remarkable  places  and  things^  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  World. 
Translated  from  the  Italian^  with  Kotes^  by  William  Marsden,  F. 
R.  S.  &c.  with  a  Map.     London.     1818. 

2.  Di  Marco  Polo  e  aegli  alteri  F'tagt^iatori  Veneziani  piii  illustri 
Dissertazioni  del  P.  Ab.  D.  Placido  Zurla.  Vol.  i.  in  Venezia. 
1818. 

*  TT  might  have  been  expected,'  Mr.  Marsden  says,  ^  that  in  ages 
-^  past,  a  less  tardy  progress  would  have  been  made  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  work  (whatever  were  its  defects  as 
a  composition)  that  first  conveyed  to  Europeans  a  distinct  idea  of 
file  empire  of  China,  and,  by  showing  its  situation  together  with 
ttixt  of  Japan  (before  entirely  unknown)  in  respect  to  the  great 
Eastern  ocean,  which  was  supposed  to  meet  and  form  one  bc^y  of 
water  with  the  Atlantic,  eventually  led  to  the  important  discoveries 
VOL.  XXI.  NO.  XLI. — Q.  R.  23 
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of  the  Spanmrds  and  Portoguese.^  At  length,  howerer^  we  need  not 
scruple  to  assert  that  ample  justice  has  been  done  to  the  character 
and  reputation  of  this  early  oriental  traveller ;  and  that  the  name 
of  Marco  Polo  stands  completely  rescued  from  that  unmerited  re- 
proach which,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  was  wantonly  heaped  upon 
it,  and  which  five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  entirely  to 
wipe  away ;  at  least,  according  to  Mr.  Marsden,  who  tells  us  there 
are  still  those  ^  who  declare  their  want  of  faith,  and-  make  the 
character  of  Marco  Polo  the  subject  of  their  pleasantry.' — There 
may  be  such  *  persons  ;'  but  we  shobld  be  somewhat  less  tender  of 
their  cavils  and  scruples  than  Mr.  Marsden,  and  manifest  very  Utile 
of  that  consideration  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  show  them,  by 
undertaking  his  '  translation  and  commentary,'  as  he  tells  us,  ^with 
the  view  of  removing  from  such  candid  and  reflecting  minds  any 
doubts  of  the  honest  spirit  in  which  the  original  was  composed.' 

For  ourselves  we  can  safely  say  that,  on  every  occasion  where  we 
Tiave  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  Marco  Polo,  either  for  the  Cor- 
roboration of  some  fact,  or  to  trace  back  the  progress! ve  geography 
of  Asiatic  countries,  we  never  found  cause  to  call  in  qaestton  Hie 
fidelity  and  veracity  of  this  early  traveller ;  on  whom,  perhaps  not 
quite  appropriately,  Malte-Brun  has  not  hesitated  to  bestow  the 
appellation  of  ^  the  creator  of  modern  oriental  geography— the 
Humboldt  of  the  thirteenth  century.' — ^We  say,  not  quite  appropri- 
ately, because  Carpin  and  Rubruquis  preceded  him  into  Tartary; 
and  he  has  no  claim  either  to  science  or  philosophy,  with  both  of 
which  the  modern  traveller  is  so  eminently  gifted.  He  was  how- 
ever a  man  of  observation,  of  sound  judgment,  and  discretion ;  andy 
like  the  '  Father  of  History,'  whom  he  most  resembles,  always 
careful  to  separate  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  own  experience 
from  that  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  others.  Mr.  Maraden, 
we  think,has  succeeded  in  removing  every  unfavourable  impressieii; 
and  we  augur  confidently  that,  from  this  time,  the  reputation  of  tbii 
noble  Venetian  will  be  considered  as  fully  established,  even  by 
those  on  whom  the  translator  has  bestowed  the  unmerited  compfi- 
ment  of  composing  so  elaborate  a  work  for  their  conviction* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  while  Mr.  Marsden  was  pre- 
paring his  work  in  England,  no  less  than  three  Italian  publtcatioBS 
on  the  life  and  travels  of  Marco  Polo  were  in  preparation  in  Ita- 
ly~^-one  by  the  Cavaliere  Baldelli  at  Florence,  another  at  Rome, 
and  a  third,  the  only  one  that  has  yet  appeared,  by  the  Achats 
Placido  Zurla,  who  had  already  published  a  short  account  of  oat 
traveller  in  a  work  brought  out  in  numbers  at  Milan,  under  tkt 
name  of  Vde  e  Ritratti  a/!lluUri  lialiani^  in  Which  was  giren  a 
pretended  portrait  of  Marco  Polo,  but  which  is  proved  by  Mr. 
Marsden  to  be  altogether  fictitious. 
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JiHlgiDg  from  the  scanty  additional  materials  interspersed  in 
Zurla'swork,  we  are  not  led  to  form  any  very  high  eipectation  of 
the  other  two  wbicb  are  to  fi>ltow  ;  few  if  any  new  lights,  we  fear, 
•re  likely  to  be  produced  from  the  hidden  stores  of  Italy.  The 
plin  of  Zorla  is  radically  defective ;  he  has  not  only  analyzed  but 
alwotutely  anatomized  his  aufihor — cut  and  hacked  him  into  frag- 
ments, and  mixed  them  up  with  so  n^ny  extraneous  scraps  of  his 
own,  that  even  if  Marco  rolo  himsftif  were  to  rise  from  the  dead 
fae  could  not  posaiblv  recognise  his  own  work — in  short,  it  is  no 
lofiger  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  but  a  collection  of  dissertations 
00  tke  geography,  natural  history,  customs,  &c.  of  Eastern  Tartary 
lad  China,  preceded  by  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author  and  his 
fiunily. 

Mr.  Marsden  has  adopted  a  very  different,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
a  much  bkmib  judicious  plan  in  the  conduct  of  bis  work :  by  pre- 
senriag  the  MithorV  narrative  entire,  he  has  ejdiibited  Marco  Polo 
in  bis  true  shape  and  proportion,  unchanged  in  all  respects,  except 
that  of  his  Gnglisb  dre^t     We  were  indeed  persuaded,  before  we 
apeaed  the  TX^ume,  that  no  one  was  so  well  oualitied  to  do  justice 
(» the  merits  of  the  illustrious  traveller,  as  the  learned  and  accurate 
biitonan  of  Sumatra*     His    residence  on  that  island,    which  is 
ivgely  spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Java  Minor, 
fintgave  him^  be  says,  occasion  to  examine  the  narrative  relating 
to  it;  '  and  it  has  since,^  he  adds,  ^been  my  unceasing  wish  that 
te  elocidatioa  of  its  obscurities  should  engage  the  attention  of 
tome  person  competent  to  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  edition  from 
the  best  existing  materials,  and  of  illustrating  it  with  notes  caku- 
Med  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  text  into  comparison  with  the  in- 
fenaation  contained  in  subsequent  accounts  of  travels  and  other 
well  authenticated  writings.'    This  task,  fortunately  for  the  literary 
^vedd>hebas  himself  undertaken,  and  accomplished  with  that  suc- 
ceu  which  was  to  be  expected  from  so  able  a  writer.     Gifted  as 
l>e  U  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  customs,  character  and 
bngaages  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  east ;  acquainted,  from  long 
YesideQce,  with  most  of  the  productions;  possessing  a  library  well 
itored  with  oriental  literature;  and  having  ready  access  to  the  best 
ceMections  that  Great  Britain  affords;^ — with  such  advantages,  su- 
peradded to  a  well  regulated  mind,  and  a  sound  and  discriminating 
jodgnent,  we  had  a  ri^t  to  anticipate  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit, 
wd  we  iiave  not  been  disappointed^     The  Translation  is  as  close 
^  the  idiom  of  the  Italian  and  English  languages  would  admit, 
•itboat  being  obscure ;  and  the  *  Notes'  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
tst  massed  information,  partly  derived  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  partly  from  the  best  authors  who  have  written  on  the  various 
objects  wiiich  are  broogbt  under  view^ 
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In  the  choice  of  a  text  for  his  translation,  Mr*  Marsden 
led  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Italian  version  of  Ramusio,  who, 
indeed,  of  all  compilers,  maj  be  considered  as  the  most  acciirate* 
In  the  English  language  we  had  few  editions  of  the  work,  and 
none  that  could  be  read  with  satisfaction.  The  first,  by  Joba 
Frampton,  was  printed  by  Ralph  Newbe.rry  in  1579.  Of  this  very 
rare  book,  entitled  ^  The  most  noble  and  famous  Travels  of  Marcus 
Paulus,  no  less  pleasant  than  profitable,  &c.'  Mr.  Marsden  ob- 
serves, 'the  style  is  remarkably  rude,  and  the  orthography  of  foreign 
names  incorrect ;  but  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  text,  it  is  by 
no  means  defective.^  A  second  English  version  may  be  found  ia 
the  '  Pilgrimes^  of  Samuel  Purchas,  in  which,  as  usual,  this  in* 
dustrious  collector  has  taken  great  liberties  with  the  text,  and 
committed  great  mistakes.  Yet  this  version,  as  Mr.  Marsden  ob- 
serves, has  served  as  the  basis  of  that  given  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in 
his  edition  of  the  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  first  published 
by  Harris  in  1 704 ;  for  the  use  of  which  work,  he  tells  us,  the  lan^ 
guage  was  modernized  and  polished,  without  any  reference  to  Ito 
Italian  or  the  Latin  for  correction ;  so  that  all  the  faults,  exceptiag 
those  of  style,  were  suffered  to  remain,  whilst  some  mistakes  iBi» 
putable  to  the  mode mizer  have  been  superadded:  such,  ibr  in- 
stance, as  that  in  which  it  is  said  of  a  certain  causeway  in  Quiia, 
that  *on  both  sides  are  great  fencesj^  instead  of  ^  gruafermai* 
(fens),  as  it  stands  in  Purchas ;  the  word  being  ^jMSude^  m  the 
Italian.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  readily  conceded  to 
Mr.  Marsden  that  'a  new  translation  of  Marco  Polo's  travels  was 
wanting  to  the  literature  of  our  own  country.' 

The  ^  Notes'  however  are  the  most  important  part  of  the  to* 
lume ;  and  the  plan  of  placing  them  at  the  end  of  each  section, 
from  which  they  are  respectively  referred  to  by  figures  in  a  conse^ 
cutive  series,  beginning  with  No.  1,  and  continued  to  No.  14W, 
is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  for  the  reader  that  could  have  beem 
adopted.  Many  are  of  considerable  length,  and  each  of  them  il- 
lustrates some  point  in  the  text.  Of  the  78]  pages  of  which  the 
volume  consists,  the  notes  occupy,  we  should  suppose,  not  leas 
than  two-thirds. 

With  such  a  variety  of  matter  before  us,  it  would  be  idle  to  at- 
tempt anything  like  an  abstract,  however  abbreviated ;  and  uo&ir  to 
select  any  particular  note  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves,  principally,  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
and  travels  of  this  illustrious  Venetian.  A  great  part  of  the  matter 
is  furni<$hed  by  the  traveller  himself;  the  rest  is  chiefly  takea 
from  Ramiisio.  We  had  hoped  that  the  Abbate  Zuria,  his  coun- 
tryman, might  have  been  able  to  supply  some  additional  informa- 
tion from  the  several  manuscript  collections  of  ancient  recoisda 
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which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Italj,  bat  thh  it  not  the 
case ;  tkn6  we  fear,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  all  the  mate- 
nals  of  any  impoiiance  which  relate  to  the  Polo  iamiiy  are  already 
before  tbe  public*  The  only  advantage  which  this  writer  seems  to 
kave  over  Mr.  Marsd'-n  is  that  of  having  apparently  seen  the  ma- 
miscnpt  chronicle  of  Fr&  Jacopo  de  Aqui,  belonging  to  the  Am- 
bro^ian  library  in  Milan,  which  contains  some  account  of  the  life  of 
Marco  Polo,  but  of  which  Mr.  Marsden  had  no  other  knowledge 
than  what  is  conveyed  in  a  note  of  Amoretti,  in  his  account  of  the 
Toyage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  Capt.  L.  F*  Maldonado, 
wluch  note  in  &ct  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  mentioDed  by 
Zaria,  personally  relating  to  our  traveller* 

Andrea  Polo  de  S.  Felice,  a  patrician  or  noUeman  of  Venice, 
bad  three  sons,  Marco,  Maffeo,  and  Nicolo,  the  last  of  whom  was 
tbe  father  of  our  author.  Being  merchants  of  that  wealthy  and 
proud  city,  they  embarked  together  on  a  trading:  voyage  to  Coostan- 
tioopJe,  where,  as  Mr.  Marsden  has  shown,  they  nnust  have  arrired 
IB  1354  or  1255.  Having  disposed  of  their  Italian  merchandise, 
and  learned  that  the  western  Tartars,  aAer  devastating  many  pro* 
▼iDces  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wolga,  bnilt  cities,  and  assumed  the  forms  of  a  regular  government, 
Aej  made  purchases  of  ornamental  jewels,  crossed  the  Euxine  to  a 
port  in  the  Crimea,  and,  travelling  from  thence  by  land  and  water, 
reached  at  length  the  camp  of  Barkah,  the  brother  or  the  son  of 
Batu,  grandson  of  the  renowned  Geneiskhan,  whose  places  of  resi- 
dence were  Sarai  and  Bolghar,  well  known  to  the  geographers  of 
the  middle  ages*  This  prince  is  highly  praised  by  orfental  writers 
for  faia  urbanity  and  liberal  disposition,  and  the  traditional  fame  of 
bis  virtues  is  said  still  to  exist  in  that  (quarter*  The  confidence 
wluch  the  ItaHans  wisely  showed  by  placing  their  valuable  commo- 
jbties  in  his  hands,  was  repaid  with  princely  munificence.  They 
remained  wi&  hhn  a  whole  year,  when  hostilities  breaking  out 
between  ttieir  protector  and  his  cousin  Hulagu,  the  chief  of  another 
horde  of  Tartars,  Barkah  sustained  a  defeat,  which  compelled  the 
European  travellers  to  seek  their  safety  in  a  circuitous  route  round 
the  head  of  the  Caspian,  and  through  the  deserts  of  Trantoxiana, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  great  city  of  Bokhara. 

It  happened,  during  their  residence  here,  that  a  Tartar  noble- 
BMm,  sent  by  Hulagu  to  his  brother  Kublai,  made  that  city  his 
balting^place.  From  inotives  of  curiosity,  he  desired  an  interview 
wiA  tbe  Italians,  with  whose  conversation  he  was  so  much  pleased, 
tiiat  he  invited  them  to  the  Emperor^s  court,  with  an  assurance  of 
Hieir  meeting  a  fevourable  reception,  and  an  ample  recompense  for 
Ae  trouble  of  their  journey.  The  diJBEiculties  of  their  return  home- 
wards, on  the  one  hand,  sjid  tbe  spirit  of  enterprise,  on  the  other. 
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with  the  fair  pro8)>6ct  of  wealth,  prompted  a  ready  conpUance; 
mnd  recxHnineodiog  themselves  to  the  Dirtne  protectioci.,  they  Mt 
^iit  towards  the  farthest  comers  of  the  east ;  and  after  a  jooniey  •f 
tweJye  months  reached  the  imperial  residence  of  KubUi*  Tb^ 
were  received  most  graciously  by  the  Grand  Khan,  who  was  vety 
inquisitive  into  the  state  of  a&irs  in  the  western  world,  and  to  well 
satisfied  with  thetr  answers,  that  he  determined  to  send  them  back 
in  safety  to  Italy,  accoaijpanied  by.  one  of  his  own  officers,  aa  hii 
ambassador  to  the  see  of  Rome,  pn^ssedly  with  the  vi^w  of  pre- 
"vsjKog  on  the  Pope  to  svpply  him  with  preachers  of  the  fos^>elt 
who  iMght  communicate  rei^ious  instruction  to  the  unenlighteaed 
people  of  his  dominions;  though  Mr.  Marsden  supposes  that  poHti- 
eal  consideratiofis  might  have  been  the  predominant  ol^ect*.  Their 
Tartar  corapanton  soon  fell  sick,  and  was  left  behind*  But  the 
imperial  tablet  was  a  safe  passport ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  they  reached  Giasza,  or  Ayas,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  and  arrived 
stt  Acretn  12ad« 

Here  they  learned  that  Pope  Clement  IV.  had  died  in  the  ^ ro- 
eeding  year,  and  the  legate  oq  the  spot  advised  them  to  take  no 
ftrther  steps  in  the  business  of  their  embassy  until  the  election  af 
a  new  pope*  They  therefore  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Venice, 
where  liicolo  Polo  found  that  his  .  wife,  whom  he  bad  left  with 
cfaMd,  was  dead,  after  oroducing  a  son  to  whom  she  had  given  ihe 
name  of  Marco,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  buaband^ 
eldest  bffother,  and  who  was  now  in  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year. 
^  Such,'^  says  Mr.  Marsden,  'were  the  circumstances  under  whioli 
the  author  of  the  ^  Travels^'  first  makes  his  appearance.' 

Two  years  having  passed  away  without  any  election,  in  conse- 
quence of  ihe  factions  that  prevailed  in  the  sacred  college,  the 
Venetian  travellers  resolved  to  return  secretly  to  the  legate  ta  Pa- 
lestine, and  young  Marco  accompanied  them.  B}'  his  Cminnnce 
they  were  furnished  with  letters  to  the  Tartar  emperor;  but  just 
as  they  were  on  the  eve  of  departure,  advice  was  received  at  Acie 
of  the  choice  of  the  cardinals  having  fallen  upon  the  legate  himsaU^ 
M.  Tebaldo  di  Piacenza,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  X. 
Our  travellers  were  now  supplied  with  letters-papal  in  a  more  aoi- 
ple  and  dignified  form,  and  despatched  with  the  Apostolic  beoe£o- 
tion,  together  with  two  friars  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  who  were 
to  be  tbe  bearers  of  the  new  pope's  presents.  On  reaching  Ar- 
menia, which  they  found  in  the  bands  of  a  foreign  enemy,  tbe  two 
friars  were  so  terrified  by  the  apparent  danger^  that  tbey  dectiaed 
proceeding  farther,  and  resigning  to  the  Polos  the  care  of  the  pm- 
aents  from  the  Pope,  retam^  to  Acre.  .  . 

Mr.  Marsden  traces  without  difficulty  the  route  of  our  travelleis 
into  the  coootry  of  fiadakshan,  where  they  remained  twelve  nwnthff 
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fiieMmit  pertmpft  of  Marco's  illness,  which,  he  telh  us,  was  cured 
Ij  remoiiiighis  residence  from  the  valley  to  the  sommit  of  an  ad* 
jjitom^  bill*  The  J  crossed  the  great  ranges  of  mountains  named  in 
<mr  maps  Beliit<tag  and  Muz-tag,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
KasliRur  ind  other  countries  on  the  borders  of  India.  They  a»- 
ceBded  the  elevated  and  wild  regions  of  Pamer  and  Belor,  on  their 
way  to  the  city  of  Kashghar,  helonging  to  the  Grand  Khan,  and  the 
usmI  resort  of  the  caravans;  From  this  place  they  proceeded  to 
Kbeteoy  and  traversed  the  dreary  desert  of  Lop  or  Kobi,  in  a  tedi* 
cm  joamey  of  thirty  days,  passed  Tangut  and  Ssbn,  and  came  te 
Kan-chen  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
SAm*n.  Remaii»n|  here  for  some  time,  to  give  notice,  aaosaal,  to 
the  Grand  Khan  of  their  arrival,  he  commanded  that  they  should 
Imt  immediately  forwarded  to  his  presence,  at  bis  expense,  and  with 
tfie  atteotions  usaaHy  shown  to  foreign  ambassadors. 

Their  reception  was  highly  gratifying;  the  emperor  comnended 
their  zeal,  accepted  the  pre&ents  of  the  pope,  and  received  with 
a/I  doe  reverence  a  vessel  of  the  holy  oil  from  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord,  that  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  at  his  own  desire^ 
ad  vfaich  he  concluded,  from  the  value  set  upon  it  by  Christians^ 
fooeued  extraordinary  properties.  Observing  young  Marco^  and 
Wmiig  that  he  was  the  son  of  Nicolo,  be  honoured  him  with 
b  particular  notice,  took  himr  under  his  protection,  and  gave  him 
itt  appointment  in  his  household.  ^  It  is  impossible,'  Mr.  Marsden 
okmres,  *  for  those  who  have  read  the  account  of  Lord  Macarl- 
oej's  embassy  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  thit 
Keoe  and  that  which  passed  at  Oehol  in  1793,  when^  Sir  George 
Staunton  presented  his^on,  the  present  Sir  George  Thomas  Staan" 
toi,  to  the  venerable  Kien-Long.^ 

Yoong  Marco  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and  re- 
fected by  the  court.  He  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country, 
ttd  acqaired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  four  languages  most 
■  o«e.  He  was  employed  by  his  sovereign  in  services  of  great 
iBportaace  in  various  parts  of  China,  and  even  at  the  distance  of 
<fat  months'  journey  ;  he  made  notes  of'  what  he  observed,  for  the 
■t^Minstion  of  the  Grand  Khan ;  and  it  is  to  these  notes,  un*- 
^fatediyy  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  substanee  of  that  account 
^fJiiK  travels  which,  after  his  return,  he  waa  induced  to  give  to 
the  worlds  Distinguished  as  he  unquestionably  was  by  marks  of 
^  mjtl  favour,  one  instance  of  it  only  is  recorded  by  him,  and 
te  incidentally  and  with  great  modesty.  A  newly  appointed  Fia* 
jmt,  or  governor,  of  Yang-cheu*foo,  in  the  province  of  Kiang*nan^ 
^gutfable  to  proceed  to  his  charge,  our  young  Venetian  wat 
*^  to  act  aa  hw  deputy,  and  hekl  the  office  during  the  ufuii 
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period  of  three  years*  That  his  father  and  uncle  were  also  par- 
takers of  the  monarch's  regard  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  an- 
willingness  to  be  deprived  of  their  services :  for  when  seventeen 
years  had  elapsed,  and  the  natural  desire  of  revisiting  their  native 
land  began  to  operate  upon  their  minds,  all  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
vail on  the  emperor  to  consent  to  their  return  were  ineffectoal) 
and  even  drew  from  him  some  expressions  of  reproach.  '  If  tbc 
motive  of  their  projected  journey,  he  concluded  with  saying,  'was 
the  pursuit  of  gain,  he  was  ready  to  gratify  them  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  their  wishes ;  but  with  the  subject  of  their  request  be  couM 
not  comply/ 

It  was  their  good  fortune,  however,  to  be  relieved  from  this  state 
of  impatience  and  disappointment  in  a  manner  wholly  unexpected. 
An  embassy  arrived  at  the  court  of  Kublai  from  a  Mog>li•Ta^ 
tar  prince  named  Arghun,  (the  grand-nephew  of  the  emperor,) 
who  ruled  in  Persia.  Having  lost  his  wife^  be  sent  to  tbe  bead 
of  his  family  to  solicit  from  him  another  wife  ot  his  own  Kneage^ 
The  request  was  readily  granted,  and  a  princess  was  selected  from 
amongst  the  emperor's  grandchildren,  who  had  attained  hersevea- 
teenth  year.  The  ambassadors  set  out  with  the  betrothed  queen  on 
their  return  to  Persia ;  bat  finding  their  route  obstructed  by  the  4if* 
turbed  state  of  the  country,  after  some  months  they  returned  to  tlic 
tapital  of  China.  Whilst  they  were  in  this  embarrassed  situation, 
Marco  Polo  arrived  from  a  voyage  which  he  had  made  to  some  of 
tiie  East  India  Islands ;  a  communication  took  place  between  tbe 
Persians  and  the  Venetians,  and  both  parties  being  anxious  to  efeet 
their  return  to  their  own  country,  it  was  arranged  between  them 
that  the  former  should  represent  to  the  Grand  Khan  the  expedieB<7 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  experience  ofthe  Christians  in  mari- 
time  afiairs,  to  convey  their  precious  charge  by  sea  to  the  gulf  of 
Persia.  The  emperor  assented,  and  fourteen  ships,  each  having  bvf 
masts^  were  equipped  and  provisioned  for  two  years.  On  theirde- 
parture  from  his  court,  Kublai  expressed  his.  kind  regard  for  the 
Polo  family ;  and  extorting  from  them  a  promise  that,  afterhaviflg 
visited  their  friends,  they  would  retumio-his  service,  he  loaded  tbeffl 
with  presents  of  jewels  and  other  valuable  gifls.  They  took  their 
route  by  Hainan,  the  coast  of  Cochinchina,  Malaeca,  across  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  and  by  Ceylon,  the  celebrated  peak  on  which  is  parCica- 
larly  noticed,  as  is  also  the  pearl  fishery.  The  sailed  along  the 
western  coast,  of  India,  and  finally,  after  eighteen  months,  reached 
Ormuz  in  the  Persian  gulf;  having  lost  six  hundred  of  the  marinei 
and  two  of  the  Persian  noblemen  on  the  passage.  Whether  Ihii 
fleet  ever  found  its  way  back  is  very  doubtful ;  and  its  fate  was  pro- 
bably less  interesting  at  tbe  court  of  Pekin,  on  accovnt  •f  the  death 
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ot  the  Yeoerabte  Emperor  Kublai,  whkb  took  place  io  the  begia- 
mfijC  of  tbe  year  1294. 

Od  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  Persia,  iDfonnation  was  re* 
ceived  by  our  travellers  that  the  Mogul  king  Arghun  bad  died 
some  time  before ;  that  the  country  was  governed  by  a  regent  who 
was  suspected  to  have  views  on  the  sovereignty  ;  and  that  Ghazan» 
ib^  son  of  Ar£;hun,  was  on  the  frontier  with  a  large  army«  waiting 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  asserting  his  right  to  the  throne: 
to  this  prince  they  were  directed  to  deliver  their  royal  charge.  ^  Of 
her  reception  and  subsequent  fortunes/  says  Mr.  Mars(^n,  <  we 
know  Qothiug ;  but  as  Ghazan  disiinKui&hed  himself  so  much  by 
his  virtues  as  to  make  the  world  forget  the  defects  of  his  person,  (he 
was  very  diminutive,)  we  may  presume  that  she  was  treated  with  the 
rewect  and  kindness  that  belong  to  the  character  of  a  brave  man.' 

Uaying  thus  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  Yene* 
tiaos  repaired  to  tbe  court  of  the  regent,  at  Tauris,  where  they 
remained  nine  months  reposing  themselves  from  the  fatigues  of 
their  k>ng  and  perilous  travels,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Marsden  ob- 
serves,  realizing  or  investing  more  conveniently  some  part  of  that 
vast  propertv  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  China.  Hav- 
ing procored  the  necessary  passports,  they  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney homewards,  passing  Trebizond  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine : 
^  from  whence,  by  the  way  of  Constantinople  and  of  Negropont,  or 
JEubiBa,  they  finally,  bv  the  blessing  of  Grod,  (as  they  piously  ac- 
knowledged,) in  the  full  possession  of  health  and  ricnes,  arrived 
tttfely  ID  their  native  citv  of  V  enice.  This  consummation  of  their 
■leaMrable  labours  took  place  in  1295,  (a  date  in  which  all  the 
copiee  agree,)  after  an  absence  of  twenty- four  years/ 

*Up  to  this  period  fcontinaes  Mr.  Marsdeo)  our  narative  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Polo  family  has  been  framed  from  the  materials,  how- 
ever scanty,  which  Marco  himself  had  directly  or  indirectly  furnished. 
For  what  is  to  follow,  we  must  principally  rely  upon  tbe  traditionary 
•tones  prevalent  amongst  his  fellow  citizens,  and  collected  by  his  in- 
iostrioos  editor  Ramusio,  who  wrote  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
after  his  time.  Upon  their  first  arrival,  he  says,  they  experienced  the 
reception  that  attended  Ulysses  when  he  returned  to  Ithaca.  They 
were  not  recognised  even  by  their  nearest  relations  ;  and  especially  as 
rumoars  of  their  death  had  been  current  and  were  confidently  believed. 
By  the  leiigth  of  time  they  had  been  absent,  the  fatigues  they  had  un- 
dergone in  journeys  of  such  extent,  and  the  anxieties  of  mind  they  had 
suffered,  their  appearance  was  quite  changed,  and  they  seemed  to  have 
acquired  something  of  the  Tartar  both  in  countenance  and  speech,  their 
native  language  being  mixed  with  foreign  idioms  and  barbarous  terms. 
In  diehr  garments  also,  which  were  mean  and  of  coarse  texture,  there 
was  nothing  that  resembled  those  of  Italians.  The  situation  of  their 
iSunily  dwelling  house,  a  handsome  and  lofty  paJafe^  was  in  the  street  of 
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S.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo,  and  still  existed  io  the  dajs  of  Ramntio,  when, 
for  a  reason  that  will  hereafter  appear,  it  went  by  the  appellatioa  of 
**  la  corte  del  MiUidniJ*'  Of  this  house  possession  had  been  taken  by 
some  persons  of  their  kindred,  and  when  our  travellers  demanded  ad- 
mittance, it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  could  obtain  it  by 
making  the  occupiers  comprehend  who  they  were,  or  persuading  them 
that  persons  ?o  changed  and  disfigured  by  their  dress,  could  really  be 
those  members  of  the  house  of  Polo  who  for  so  many  years  bad  been 
numbered  with  the  dead.  In  order  therefore  to  render  themselves  ge- 
nerally known  to  their  connexions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  the 
whole  city  of  Venice  with  an  adequate  idea  of  their  importance,  they 
devised  a  singular  expe<lient,  the  circumstances  of  which,  Ramusiosrft, 
had  been  repeatedly  told  to  him  when  ayontb,  by  his  friend  M.  Gasptro 
Malipiero,  an  elderly  senator  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  whose  home 
stood  near  that  of  the  Polo  family,  and  who  had  himself  heard  tbea 
from  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  from  other  ancient  per- 
sons of  that  neighbourhood. 

*  With  these  objects  in  view,  they  caused  a  magnificent  entertainment 
to  be  prepared,  in  their  own  house,  to  which  their  numerous  relatives 
were  invited.  When  the  hour  of  assembling  at  table  was  arrived,  the 
three  travellers  came  forth  from  an  inner  apartment,  clothed  in  long 
robes  of  crimson  satin  reaching  to  the  floor  ;  such  as  it  was  customary 
to  wear  upon  occasions  of  ceremony  on  those  days.  When  water  had 
l>een  carried  round  for  washing  hands  and  the  guests  desired  to  take 
their  placet)  they  stripped  themselves  of  these  vestments,  and  puttingon 
fiimilar  dreises  of  crimson  damask,  the  former  were  taken  to  pieoesand 
divided  amongst  the  attendants.  Again  when  the  first  course  of  v^ 
tuals  had  been  removed,  they  put  on  rones  of  crimson  velvet,  and  seated 
themselves  at  table,  when  the  preceding  dresses  were  in  like  maooer 
distributed  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  those  of  velvet  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way,  and  the  hosts  then  appeared  in  plain  suits  re- 
sembling such  as  were  worn  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  All  were 
astonished  at  what  they  saw,  and  curious  to  know  what  was  to  follow 
this  scene.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  cloth  was  removed  and  the  do- 
mestics had  been  ordered  to  withdraw,  Marco  Polo,  as  being  they omig- 
cst,  rose  from  table,  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  prrsently  return- 
ed with  three  coarse,  thread-bare  garments  in  which  they  had  first 
made  their  appearance  at  the  house.  With  the  assistance  of  knives 
they  proceeded  to  rip  the  seams  and  to  strip  off  the  liuitigs  and  patches 
with  which  these  rags  were  doubled,  and  by  this  operation  brought  to 
view  a  large  quantity  of  most  costly  jewels,  such  as  rubies,  sapphires, 
carbuncles,  diamonds,  and  emeralds,  which  had  been  sewn  into  them, 
and  with  so  much  art  and  contrivjince,  as  not  to  be  at  all  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  containing  such  treasures.  At  the  time  of  their  taking 
their  departure  from  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Khan,  all  the  riches  that 
his  bounty  had  bestowed  upon  them  were  by  them  converted  into  tl)^ 
most  valuable  precious  stones,  for  the  facility  of  conveyance  ;  beinf 
well  aware  that  in  a  journey  of  extraordinary  length  and  difficulty,  il 
would  have  been  impossible  to  transport  a  sum  of  that  magnitude,  io 
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mlM.  llie  dispky  of  wealth,  so  iDcalcuhble  in  its  amotint,  which  Ihen 
ay  exposed  on  the  table  before  them,  appeared  something  miraculoas, 
and  filled  the  minds  of  all  who  were  spectators  of  it  with  such  wonder, 
that  for  a  time  (hey  remained  motionless;  but  upon  recovering  from 
dieir  ecstasy,  they  felt  entirely  convinced  that  these  were  in  truth  the 
b^DODrable  and  valiant  gentlemen  of  the  bouse  of  Polo,  of  which  at 
6rst  (hey  had  entertained  doubts,  and  they  accordingly  exhibited  every 
Dark  of  profound  respect  for  their  hosts.* — pp.  xvi. — xviii. 

Well  vouched  as  this  anecdote  is,  and,  in  our  opinion  at  least, 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  Mr.  Marsden  is  in« 
credulous  of  it,  because  (as  he  says)  it  betrays  a  mixture  of  vaoitjp 
and  folly  quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  grave  and  prudent 
nen,  which  in  the  preceding  part  of  their  lives  they  appear  to  have 
iiniformly  sustained  ;  and  he  is  therefore  disposed  to  attribute  the 
story  to  the  fertile  invention  of  their  contenoporaries,  or  to  the  suCf 
ceeding  generation,  who  seem  to  have  regarded  the  travellers  in  no 
other  light  than  as  heroes  of  romance,  and  not  unfrequently  made 
tbem  the  subject  of  ridicule.  Of  this  the  reader  must  judge  for  him* 
•eJf;— but  Ramusio  proceeds  to  state,  that  no  sooner  was  the  report 
of  what  had  taken  place  spread  about  the  city  of  Venice,  than  num« 
beis  of  all  ranks,  from  the  nobles  down  to  the  mechanics,  hastened 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  travellers,  to  testify  their  friendship  and  good 
wi(l.  Mafieo  was  honoured  with  a  high  office  in  the  magistracy* 
T«  Marco,  the  young  men  resorted  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
conversation  ;  and  as  all  he  told  them  concerning  the  imperial  reve- 
ones,  the  wealth  and  population  of  China,  was  necessarily  ex- 
pressed in  millions,  he  acquired  amongst  them  the  surname  of 
Mmer  Ahrco  MHlionu  Ramusio  adds  that  he  has  seen  him  men- 
tioned by  this  name  in  the  records  of  Venice,  and  that  the  house  ia 
wlich  he  lived  (even  down  to  ihe  time  he  wrote)  was  commonly 
termed, '  la  corte  del  Millionu^  Sansovino,  however,  in  his  *  Vene- 
tia  Descritta,^  attributes  the  popular  appellation  to  the  immense 
ncbes  possessed  by  the  Polo  family  at  the  period  of  their  return. 
The  Ambrosian  manuscript  of  Jacopo  de  Aqui  does  the  same ; 
lod  Apostolo  Zcno,  on  the  authority  of  M.  6ar];>oro,  corroborates 
4e  prevailing  opinion.* 

Not  many  months  after  their  arrival  in  Venice,  according  to  Ra- 
Bttao,  but  according  to  others  two  years  after  this  event,  intelligence 
was  received  that  a  Genoese  fleet,  commanded  by  Lampa  Doria,  had 
Mde  its  appearance  off  the  island  of  Curzula,  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
Mtia;  in  consequence  of  which  a  Venetian  fleet  put  to  sea  under 
the  orders  of  Andrea  Dandolo.  Marco  Polo,  being  considered  as  an 
expericDced  sea-officer,  was  appointed  to  the  conmiand  of  one  of 

*  Di  Marco  Polo  e  dtfili  altri  Viaggialori  ytnesianipik  illustri  I^tsertazionidtP*  M. 
D.rtttirfoZMrfa.— p.67. 
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the  galleys.  The  Venetians  were  defeated  with  great  t^ss ;  Daaddl^ 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Marco  Polo,  who  belonged  to  the  ad?ancei 
division,  in  bravely  pushing  forward  to  the  attack,  was  wovoded 
and  compelled  to  surrender.  He  was  conveyed  to  a  prison  ia  Ge- 
noa, where  he  was  visited  by  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  did  all 
they  could  to  soften  the  rigour  of  bis  captivity.  His  rare  adveotorei 
were  here,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  the  subject  of  general  ca- 
riosity. It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  frequent  necessity  be 
was  under  of  repeating  the  same  story  would  become  irksome,  and, 
^  fortunately,'  says  Mr.  Marsden,  ^  for  the  promotion  of  geographical 
science  to  which  it  gave  the  first  impulse,  he  was  at  length  induced 
to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  recommended  his  committing  it 
to  writing/  With  this  view  he  procured  from  Venice  the  original 
notes  which  be  had  made  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  wmcb 
had  been  lefl  in  the  hands  of  his  father.  Assisted  by  these  docu' 
ments  and  by  his  verbal  communications,  the  narrative  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in  the  prison  by  a  person  named  Rustigbello, 
or  Rusticello,  a  Genoese,  according  to  Ramusio,  who  waa  in 
the  daily  habit  of  passing  many  hours  with  him  in  his  j^e  of 
confinement ;  or,  as  others  suppose,  a  native  of  Pisa  and  bit  feir 
low  prisoner.  "• 

A  strong  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  amoBg  the  editors  of 
this  extraordinary  narrative,  as  to  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  composed ;  but  Mr.  Marsden  thinks  that  the  preponde^ 
ance  of  authority  and  argument  is  in  favour  of  its  having  been  a 
provincial,  probably  the  Venetian,  dialect  of  Italian  ;  aDdtkerea* 
sons  which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  opinion  are  certain!/ 
not  Hghtly  to  be  passed  over.  Ramusio,  however,  from  whom  alami 
all  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  our  traveller  are  collected,  and  wIks 
from  his  general  accuracy,  is  himself  a  host,  asserts  that  it  was  fint 
written  in  Latin,  by  Rusticello,  in  which  language,  even  so  late  as 
his  own  time,  the  people  of  Genoa  were  accustomed  to  record 
their  ordinary  transactions*  He  adds,  that  a  translation  of  itwal 
afterwards  made  into  the  cojnmon  Italian,  or  '  lingtta  vaUgure^  widi 
transcripts  of  whi^h  all  Italy  was  soon  filled  ;  and  that  fromtbisit 
was  re-translated  into  Latin,  in  the  year  1 320,  by  Francisco  Fipiao 
of  Bologna,  who,  as  he  supposes,  was  unable  to  orocure  a  copy  of 
the  original.  But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  if  all  Italy  was  fined 
with  copies,  could  be  the  difficulty  of  procuring  one  in  Bologaa? 
Ramusio  accounts  for  Marco  Polo  not  dictating  his  narrative  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  by  observing  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  yean 
absence,  tbs  Polos  had  forgotten  their  native  speech,  and  pr^ented 
*  un  non  so  che  di  Tartaro  nel  volto  e  nel  parlare,  avendtesi^iaesti 
dimenticata  la  iingua  Veneziana.'  But  the  same  ai^piment  wooU 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Latin  language,  the  disuse  of  which 
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hrihe  ntne^lriod  (for  thej  could  not  have  had  any  ocetsron  for 
it  in  China)  was  full  as  likely  to  estrange  it  from  their  memory,  as 
their  aatif  e  langiiaee.*  The  question  indeed  is  not  of  paramount 
iftqwrtance ;  but  Mr.  Maraden's  arguments  for  an  Italian  original 
appear  to  us  to  orerturn  all  the  assertions  in  favour  of  a  Latin 
pn>(D(ype« — (Introd.  p.  xxxii.) 

The  imprisonment  of  Marco  was  the  occasion  of  much  affliction  . 
to  his  father  and  uncle,  as  it  bad  been  their  wish  that  he  should 
km  a  suitable  matrimonial  aHiance,  on  their  return  to  Venice.  Ail 
tttempts  to  procure  his  liberation  by  offers  of  money  failed,  and 
they  had  no  means  of  conjectaring  even  the  duration  of  his  cap- 
^prkj.  Under  these  circomstanpes,  finding  themselves  cut  off  from 
Hit  prospect  of  heirs  to  their  vast  wealth,  it  was  agreed  that  Nicolo, 
tlthough  an  old  man,  should  tike  to  hrmself  a  second  wife. 

Maito,  however,  after  a  captivity  of  four  year8,was  released  from 
ptisoa;  and  found,  on  his  return  to  Venice,  that  bis  father  had  added 
ttreesoDs  to  the  family,  whose  names  were  Stefano,  Maffio,  and 
Gioraiuii.  Being  a  man  of  good  sense  and  discretion,  he  did  not 
tike  umbrage  at  this  change  of  ctroimstances,  but  resolved  also  on 
nnriage.  He  had  two  daughters,  Moretta  and  Fantina,  ^  which,' 
1S71  Mr.  Marsden,  ^  from  their  signification  may  be  thought  to  have 
mn  rather  familiar  terms  of  endearment,  than  baptismal  names.' 
Or  (be  death  of  his  father,  Marco  erected  a  monument  of  hewn 
stofie  to  his  memory,  which,  Ramusio  says,  was  still  to  be  seen,  in 
hit  days,  under  the  portico  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
M  the  right  hand  side  in  entering ;  as  to  himself,  his  countrymen 
htve  heen  most  unaccountably  silent.  His  will  is  said  to  be  dated 
i&  the  year  1 3^3,  from  which,  without  pretending  to  much  accu* 
ncy,  Mr.  Marsden  conjectures  our  celebrated  traveller  to  have 
*«febe4  somewhere  about  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

kwould  be  extraordinary  indeed  if,  considering  all  the  circum- 
«^oceB  under  which  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  were  written,  maby 
Aoits,  both  of  commission  and  omission,  were  not  to  be  found  in 
ftein.  Tbe  greater  part  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  Marsden  for 
^tactdation  in  his  notes,  and  for  vindicating  the  character  of  his  au« 
4^,  in  both  of  which  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  Of  the 
^nmer  class  of  imputed  faults,  the  most  conspicuous  are^— *1.  The 
feittion  of  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  performed  on  varioui 

*  hfonaHig  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  tbe  Italian  maonacript  '  preserved  In  tha 
^Bfledion  of  Sie  noble  family  of  Saresno*  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  of  any  assist- 
>SM.  It  teems  indeed  satis&ctorily  proved  by  Zoria  to  be  of  muck  le«s  importance 
te  Mr.  Marstfen  is  wilKog  to  admit ;  bat  tbe  former  had  tbe  advaataite  of  seeiaa 
•MtJiamininf  U^wboreas  tbe  latter  trusted  to  tbe  report  of  it  by  Apostolo  Zeno.  Zuria 
M'ai  that  It  is  tvritten  in  a  clear  and  beaotiful  character,  bearing  the  most  perfect 
vcanablance  to  that  in  which  the »  notes*  on  Fr*  Mauros  Map  of  the  World  are  wrili' 
^tbe4it«4if  which  ieamiMestioMMy  abou^  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Aftasath  cealafy. 
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oocasioDS ;  on  which  it  may  be  observed  generally,  that  every  Mj 
believed,  in  those  days,  in  divine  interference  :  our  traveller,  how- 
ever, vouches  for  no  miracles  on  his  own  knowledge,  but  only  re- 
peats what  he  had  been  told  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where 

I  Ibe  traditions  were  current.  &•  An  apparent  belief  in  the  efficacy 

of  magical  arts  ;  but  this  was  the  common  weakness  of  the  times, 

.  and  none  were  exempt  from  its  influence.     3.  The  descriptions  of 

animals  out  of  the  ordinary  course'of  nature.     4.  The  statemeots 

of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  cities  in  China ;  5.  of  tbedi- 

*  mensions  of  the  palaces ;  6.  of  the  magnificence  and  number  of 

'  bridges ;  7.  of  the  military  forces ;  and  8.  of  the  amount  of  the  im- 

^  perial  revenues.  When  to  these  statements,  given  in  mt//ton5,wa3 

added  the  extraordinary  story  of  the  black  stones  used  for  fuel,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  for  centuries  after  his  death,  he  should 
be  branded  as  a  writer  of  romance. ' 

The  prominent  faults  of  omission  are  accusations  of  modero 
times :  and  they  are  such  as  Mr.  Marsden  is  disposed  to  consider 
ts  less  excusable,  if  really  imputable  to  himself,  and  not  to  the 
loss  of  a  part  of  the  work,  or  to  the  omissions  of  transcribers.  We 
do  not  however  conceive  that  any  vindication  of  the  author's  cha- 
racter is  at  all  necessary  on  this  head,  even  if  the  probability  was 
not  apparent,  that  they  may  have  been  owing  to  both  these  causes. 
Where  is* the  traveller  who  has  been  careful  to  note  down  every 
thing  that  fell  under  his  observation  ?  Manners  and  customs,  and 
new  and  singular  objects  of  nature  and  art,  however  strange  for  a 
time,  become  familiar  from  long  residence,  and  unless  noted  down 
while  the  impression  of  their  novelty  was  strong  on  the  miud,  may 
well  be  supposed  to  escape  the  subsequent  attention  of  the  narra- 
tor. We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Homer  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  any  more  than  with  the  city  of  Thebes  and 
its  hundred  gates,  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  the  former,  while  be 
familiarly  speaks  of  the  latter.  Herodotus  describes  the  Pyramids 
from  ocular  inspection,  but  never  once  alludes  to  the  great  Sphinx. 
I^  however,  we  may  rely  on  the  chronicle  of  De  Aqui,  his  con- 
temporary, Marco  Polo  has  himself  fully  accounted  for  any  omis- 
sions that  may  appear  in  his  narrative.  So  little  credit,  says  this 
writer,  did  he  obtain,  that  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  be  was 
gravely  exhorted  by  one  of  his  friends,  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
to  retract  what  he  had  published,  or  at  least  to  disavow  those  false- 

'*  hoods  with  which  the  world  believed  his  book  to  be  filled.    Marco 

indignantly  rejected  this  advice,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
iar  from  having  used  any  exaggeration,  he  had  not  told  one  half<!f 
the  extraordinary  things  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness.— 
L*etitbe  recollected  too  that  his  book  was  dictated  in  a  jail  at 
Genoa  froto  loose  notes  sent  to  him  froni  Venice,  and  we  shaU  b^ 
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be  surprised  at  a  few  omissions  of  objects  or  customs  however 
remarKable.  The  most  important  of  them  belong  to  China,  in 
which  country  the  greater  part  of  bis  time  was  passed.  His  eoe* 
mies  particularly  notice, — his  silence  with  respect  to  the  Great 
Wall — to  the  cultivation  and  general  use  of  tea — to  the  preposter* 
ous  fashion  of  bandaging  the  feet  of  female  children  in  order  to 
render  ibem  small  and  useless  through  life — and  to  the  employ* 
meot  of  wheel  carriages  impelled  by  wind.  We  may  at  once  dis- 
card the  last  of  these,  as  we  believe  they  are  confined  to  a  particu* 
lar  district  of  the  province  of  Petchelee,  and  have  rarely  been  seeti 
by  any  stranger.  The  other  three  were  certainly  familiar  to  bio ; 
be  must  have  seen  and  even  crossed  the  Great  Wall,  though  at  a 
place  perhaps  where  it  is  only  a  mound  of  earth ;  but  the  vaoat 

??rfect  and  finished  part  of  it  is  not  more  than  sixty  miles  from 
ekin,  and  it  is  there  so  very  similar  in  construction  to  that  of  the 
walk  of  the  capital  and  of  most  of  the  cities  of  China,  as  to  cease 
possessing  that  attraction  which,  at  first  sight,  it  undoubtedly 
blasts.  Some  authors  have  speculated  on  its  being  built  subse- 
quently to  the  time  of  Marco  Polo;  and  a  missionary  of  the  name 
of  Faolino  da  San  Bariholomeo  (in  a  work  published  at  Rome)  ha^ 
boldly  fixed  on  the  fourteenth  century  as  the  date  of  its  erection: 
— he  might,  with  equal  probability,  have  asserted  that  Julius 
Cssar  invaded  Britain  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  article  of  lea  has  supplied  an  almost  universal  beverage  to 
the  Chinese  from  time  immemorial,  and  appears,  by  the  early  annais 
of  the  empire,  to  have  then,  as  now,  contrifcuted  to  the  revenue ;  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  two  Mahommedans  who  visited  China  in  the  ninth 
century :  the  cramping  of  the  ladies'  feet  too  has  been  a  custom 
from  a  time  *  to  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary,' These  things  must  therefore  have  been  well  known  to 
Harco  Polo,  though  he  has  omitted  them  in  his  narrative. 

But  it  has  been  the  fate  of  this  early  traveller  not  only  to  be 
cbirged  with  faults  of  commission  and  omission,  but  to  have  other 

Sters  ascribed  to  him  of  which  he  makes  no  mention,  and  of 
.  cb  indeed  he  could  have  no  knowledge.  Thus  nothing  is  more 
Qfltt^on  than  to  find  it  repeated  from  book  to  book,  that  gunpow- 
Sfind  the  mariner's  compass  were  first  brought  from  China  by 
Arco  Polo,  though  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  both  were 
known  in  Europe  some  time  before  his  return.  Indeed  there  is 
good  evidence  that  the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  familiar 
here  long  before  he  set  out  on  his  travels;  for  Alonzo  el  Sabio,  king 
ol^Castile,  who,  about  the  year  1260  promulgated  the  famous  code 
of  laws  known  by  the  tide  of '  Las  siete  Partidas,'  has  (in  the  pre- 
ainbteof  ley  28,  tiiulo  9,  parlida  2^  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage z  *■  £  bien  asi  como  los  marineros  se  guian  en  la  noche  escura 
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pot  el  n^ja,  que  les  is  medianera  entre  la  piedra  h  la  estrella,  h  les 
muestra  por  do  vayabf  tambieo  en  los  malos  tiempos,  como  en  los 
buenos— otro  si^  los  que  ban  de  anconsejar  al  Rey  deben  siempre 
guiar  por  la  justicia.' — ^  And  as  mariners  guide  themselves  in  the 
dark  night  by  the  needle,  which  is  the  medium,  (medianera)  be 
Iween  the  magnet  and  the  star,  in  like  manner  ought  those  who 
hftye  to  counsel  the  king  always  to  guide  themselves  by  justice.^ 

N*w  it  is  obvious  that  the  monarch  would  not  have  availed  him- 
self  of  the  happy  comparison  o£  the  office  of  a  faithful  counsellor  to 
the  magnetic  needle,  if  that  instrument  had  not  been  generally  io 
use,  at  the  period^  when  he  wrote ;  but  how  long  before  that  period 
it  bad  been  known,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation;  it 
may  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  ascertain.  There  were  in 
•those  times  no  philosophical  journals,  no  literary  gazettes,  no  re 
Tiews  to  communicate  such  intelligence  to  the  world ;  and  we  are 
indebted  for  the  little  information  which  has  come  down  to  us,  to 
incidental  notices  by  authors  not  writing  expressly  on  die  subject* 
Thus  Guyot  de  Provins,  who  is  supposed  to  have  li\'ed  about  the 
year  1 180,  evidently  alludes  to  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  followinf 
<vcrsc8:— 

*  Biais  celle  estoile  ne  se  muet, 

Un  art  font,  que  mentir  ne  puet, 

Par  la  vertn  de  la  mariniere, 

Une  pierre  laide  et  bruniere, 

On  li  fers  volon tiers  se  joint, 

Ont  si  esgardent  le  droite  point. 

Puis  qn'une  agaille  ont  touchi^, 

Et  en  an  festa  Pont  coucfai^ 

En  I'eae  Je  mettent,  sans  pins, 

Et  le  festus  la  tiennent  desos : 

Puis  se  tourne  la  pointe  toute, 

Contre  le  estoile,^  l(c. 

Jacobus  Vitriacus,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1244,  and  who  composed  his  Historia  Orientalis  between  X^i^ 
and  1230,  after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land^  says,— ^ValcK 
necessarius  est  acta  navigantibus  in  mari.'  tie  had  himself  nade 
more  than  one  voyage  b^  sea.  And  Vicentio  of  Beau vais  (Vicentim 
Bellovacius)  observes,  in  his  Speculum  Doctrinale,  *Cum  eoiffl 
vias  suas  ad  portum  dirigere  nesciunt,  cacumen  ficiu  ad  adamanteffi 
lapidem  fricatum,  per  transversum  in  festuca  parva  infigunt,etva^ 

f)leno  aquas  immittunt.'  Bellovacius  died  in  1366;  how  long  be* 
ore  his  death  the  above  was  written  we  know  not.  In  anolber 
passage  he  seems  to  hint  that  the  Arabians  were  the  inventors ;  but 
this  is  very  improbable:  had  they  possessed  the  compass  whenvbey 
traded  so  largely  to  China  in  the  ninth  and  succeeding  centuries. 
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they  would  not  (as  the^  did)  have  crept  alone  the  shores  of  the  biy 
of  Dengal,  of  Cambodiay  and  Cocbin*china ;  besides,  the  name  they 
^ve  to  it  (e/  bossolo)  leaves  little  doubt  of  the  source  from  whicn 
U  was  derived.  The  route  pursued  by  Marco  Polo  from  the  head 
of  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  affords  a  strong  argument 
agafnst  any  knowledge  of  the  compass  by  the  Chinese  in  the  thir- 
teenth ccniur}' ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  silence  concerning  this  won- 
derful instrument,  while  he  so  minutely  and  accurately  describes 
the  fcur-masted  vessels  on  which  he  and  his  retinue  embarked. 

Many  other  authorities  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  magnetic 
needle  was  in  common  use  among  the  mariners  of  Europe  before 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  indeed  then  a  rude 
and  sample  instrument,  being  only  an  iron  needle  magnetized,  and 
stuck  into  a  bit  of  wood,  floating  in  a  vessel  of  water ;  in  which 
inartificial  and  inconvenient  form  it  se^msia-^bave  remained  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Flavio  Gioia, 
of  Amalphi,  made  the  great  improvement  of  sus|)ending  the  needle 
on  a  centre,  and  enclosing  it  in  a  box.  The  advantages  of  this 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  universally  adopted,  and  the  instrument 
in  its  old  and  simple  form  laid  aside  and  forgotten :  hence  Gioia^ 
in  aftertimes,  came  to  be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  mariner'^s 
compass,  of  which  he  was  only  the  improver.  The  Biographia 
Britannica  mistakes  the  period  of  Gioia's  death  for  that  ol  his 
birth ;  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  died  king  of 
Naples  in  1309*  It  was  in  compliment  to  this  sovereign  (for 
Amalphi  is  in  the  dominions  of  Naples)  that  Gioia  distinguished 
the  north  point  by  a  fleur-de-lis.  This  was  one  of  the  ciicumotances 
by  which  the  French,  in  later  days,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
mariner's  compass  was  a  French  discovery  :  but  to  what  discove- 
ries will  not  our  ingenious  and  ambitious  neighbours  lay  claim, 
after  their  late  attempts  to  appropriate  that  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  still  more  recently  that  of  Mr.  Seppings's  most  important  iifi- 
proveinent  in  the  construction  of  ships  of  war ! 

That  Marco  Polo  would  have  mentioned  the  mariner's  compass, 
if  it  had  been  in  use  in  China,  we  think  highly  probaUe;  and  his 
silence  respecting  gunpowder  may  be  considered  as  at  least  a  nega- 
tive proof  that  this  also  was  unknown  to  the  Chinese  in  the  time  of 
Kubrai-khan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  positive  proof  that  the 
use  of  eatmon  was  unknown,  otherwise  our  travellers  would  not 
have  been  employed  by  the  emperor  to  construct  machines  to  batter 
the  walls  of  Sa-Yan-Fu.  (p.  489.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  these  people,  nor  in  their  'Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,'  that 
bears  any  allusion  to  their  knowledge  of  cannon  before  the  invasion 
of  Oengis-Khan,  when  (in  the  year  12 19)  mention  is  made  of 
luhpoo^  or  fire- tubes,  the  present  name  of  cannon,  which  are  said 
to  kill  men  and  to  set  fire  to  inflammable  substances  :  they  are  said 
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too  to  have  been  used  by  the  Tartars,  not  by  the  Chinese,  and 
were  probably  nothing  more  than  the  enormous  rockets  known  in 
India  at  the  period  of  the  Mahommedan  invasion.  It  is  clear  that 
Roger  Bacon,  who  died  in  1294,  was  acquainted  with  the  composi- 
tion, and  ev£n  with  some  of  the  effects  of  gunpowder,  for  it  is  re- 
corded in  those  of  his  works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It 
would,  however,  be  diflScult  to  connect  his  discovery  with  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  purpose  of  war,  by  a  people  apparently  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  labours  of  the  English  friar.  The  Moors,  or  Arabs,  in 
Spain,  appear  to  have  used  gunpowder  and  cannonas  early  as 
1313.  In  the  Cronicade  Espana  by  Abu  Abdalla,  it  is  said  that, 
^  el  Rey  de  Granada,  AbuUWalid,  llevo  consigo  al  sitio  de  Baza 
una  gruessa  maquina,  que,  carsadaconmto^tos  de  azvfre^  y  ianioU 
fue^Oy  despedia  can  tstuendo  globos  contra  el  Alcazar  de  aquella  ciu- 
dad.'  And  in  1331,  when  the  kin^  of  Granada  laid  siege  to  Alicant, 
he  battered  its  walls  with  iron  bullets,  discharged  by  fire  from  ma- 
chines :  this  novel  mode  of  warfare,  adds  the  annalist,  inspired 
great  terror, — *  y  puso  en  aquel  tiempo  grande  terror  una  nueva  in' 
vencion  de  combate,  que,  entre  las  otras  m^uinas  que  el  Rey  de 
Granada  tenia  para  combatir  loS  muros,  llevava  pellotas  de  hierro 
que  se  lanzaban  confuego.^* 

It  is  Stated  in  the  Cronica  de  Don  Alonzo  el  Onceno^  cap.  273, 
that  when  AlonzoXI.  king  of  Castile,  besieged  Algeziras  in  1349-3, 
the  Moorish  garrison,  in  defending  the  place — Hanzaban  muchos 
truenos  contra  la  hueste  en  que  lanzaban  pellas  de  fierro  muy 
grandes.'  That  the  truenos  (literally  thunders)  were  a  species  of 
cannon,  and  fired  with  powder,  is  clear  from  the  following  passage 
in  the  same  Chronicle, — ^  Los  Moros  que  estaban  en  su  hueste  cerca 
de  Gibraltar,  des  que  oyeron  el  ruido  de  los  truenos,  e  vieron  las 
afumadas  que  facian  en  Algecira,  cuidaron  que  los  Cristianos  comba- 
tianla  ciudad.' Mariana  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  inhabitants 
defending  themselves  by  ^  tiros  con  polvora  que  lanzaban  piedras ;' 
and  adds  that  Hhis  was  the  first  instance  he  had  found  of  any  mention 
of  the  use  of  such  arms.' — vol.  vi.  p.  54.  The  celebrated  battle 
of  Crecy  was  fought  by  Edwanl  III.  in  1346  ;  and  Hume,  on  the 
authority  of  Villani,  says  that  the  English  had  cannon,  but  not  the 
French ;  it  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  Villani  was 
a  contemporary,  yet  he  composed  his  history  in  Italy,  and  therefore 
could  only  speak  from  hearsay  ;  whereas  Froissart,  also  a  contem- 
porary, residing  in  France,  and  almost  an  eye-witness,  makes  no 
mention  of  cannon,  although  he  describes  the  battle  very  particu- 
larly;  and  Thomas  of  Walsingham,  who  wrote  more  than  three 
centuries  before  Hume,t  and  who  not  only  gives  a  very  detailed  ac- 

*  Zurita,  Ado.  da  Aragon,  t.  ii.  lib.  7.  cap.  15  f.99.  ▼. 
f  Tpodigma  rfeastriai. 
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count  of  the  battle,  but  even  specifies  by  name  the  arms  and  wea- 
pons used  by  the  English — gladios^  lanceas^  secures^  et  sugittas — 
makes  not  the  slightest  mention  of  the  bombarde,  nor  of  the  pal' 
lotoU  a/erro  che  saettavano.*  The  French  wene  beaten  by  the 
English  as  completely  at  Crecy  as  they  were  at  Waterloo  ;  and 
their  national  vanity  might  have  spread  the  report  of  the  English 
owing  their  victory  to  the  advantage  of  cannon,  with  as  little  foun- 
dation in  fact,  as' they  ascribed  their  defeat  at  Waterloo  to  the 
intrenchments  and  fortifications  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 

In  vindicating  our  traveller  from  the  charge  of  not  mentioning 
what  did  not  exist  in  China  when  he  was  there,  we  have  been 
tempted  to  lay  before  the  public  some  facts,  which,  though  proba- 
bly known  to  those  who  are  much  read  in  the  early  literature  of 
Spain,  Diay  yet  be  new.tQ  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  familiar 
with  that  noble  language,  or  have  not  access  to  the  sources  from 
which  we  have  drawn  our  information,  t  For  this  we  look  to  their 
usual  indulgence,  though  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  an  apology 
is  necessary  for  the  digression  to  which  it  has  led  us. 

To  return  to  our  traveller.  With  all  the  apparent  improbabili- 
ties,defect8,  and  inconsistencies  of  the  narrative,  there  is  still  enough 
in  it  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  its  general  accuracy;  while 
the  numerous  descriptions  and  incidents  afford,  as  Mr.  Marsden 
justly  observes,  unobtrusive  proofs  of  genuineness ;  among  others 
may  be  enumerated,  the  state  in  which  the  bodies  of  persons  de- 
stroyed by  the  hot  wind  of  the  desert  are  found — the  manufacture 
of  inebriating  liquor  from  the  infusion  of  dates — the  tradition  pre- 
vailing in  Budakshan,  of  the  descent  of  its  princes  from  Alexander 
of  Macedon — the  gigantic  figures  of  idols  in  a  recumbent  posture 
— the  description  of  the  bos  grunniensj  or  yak  of  Tartary — the 
figures  of  dragons  in  Kataian  or  Chinese  ornament — the  periodical 
residence  of  the  emperors  in  Tartary  during  the  summer  months — 
the  commencement  of  the  Kataian  year  in  February — the  ceremony 
of  prostration  before  the  emperor  or  his  tablet  by  word  of  com- 
mand— the  ascent  to  the  top  of  Adam^s  Peak,  in  Ceylon,  being  ef- 
fected by  the  assistance  of  iron  chains — the  burning  of  coal,  before- 
mentioned,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  matters  utterly  unknown 
at  the  time,  but  which  have  since  been  found  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
These  indeed  are  now  familiar  to  most  readers  :  but  all  the  other 
subjects  of  which  the  author  treats,  and  which  are  not  so  generally 
known,  are  elucidated  and  explained  by  the  erudition  and  research 
of  Mr.  Marsden  :  who  has  added,  by  his  edition  of  Marco  Polo, 
another  treasure  to  the  stock  of  oriental  literature  worthy  of  his 
dbtinguished  reputation  as  a  linguist  and  a  geographer,  and  highly 
meriting  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  every  library,  public  atad  private. 

•  VillaDi,  torn.  ii.  lib.  12.  p.  280. 
i  Campftsy,  Quui.  Q.  Crit. 
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Montagu,  Ksq. 
nPHERE  existed  no  law  for  the  delivery  of  books  to  certam 
'*•  public  libraries  till  the  second  year  after  the  Restoration,  when 
such  an  enactment  grew  out  of  a  law  passed  for  restraining  the 
press.  By  that  law,  no  person  was  permitted  to  print  any  book  till 
It  had  been  previously  licensed.  Law-books  were  to  be  inspected 
by  the  Chancellor,  or  Chief  Justice,  or  Chief  Baron ;  books  on 
history  or  state-aSairs,  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  books  on  heraldry, 
by  the  Earl  Marshal ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
Bishop  of  London,  was  to  examine  all  works  in  divinity,  physic? 
philosophy,  science,  or  art !  The  act  proceeded  to  reduce  and  liinit 
the  number  of  printing-presses :  no  man,  from  that  time,  might  be- 
come a  master-printer  till  those  who  then  existed  should  have  beea 
reduced  to  twenty;  and  the  master  letter-founders  were  tobefoor. 
Both  roaster-printers  and  letter-founders  were  to  be  nominated  and 
allowed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Loa* 
don ;  and  no  man  might  keep  two  presses  unless  he  had  been  master 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.  Messengers  were  authorized,  by  wa^ 
rants  from  the  king,  the  secretary  of  state,  or  the  master  and  war* 
dens  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  to  enter  at  what  time  they  should. 
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think  fit,  and  settrcb  all  houses  where  they  sfaoold  know,  or  upon 
((ome  probable  cause  suspect,  anj  books  to  be  printed,  bound,  or 
stitched,  and  to  examine  whether  the  same  were  licensed  or  not. 
By  the  same  statute,  every  printer  was  required  to  send  three  copies 
of  every  book  new  printed,  or  reprinted  with  additions,  to  the  Sta- 
tioners^ Company,  and  these  copies  were  to  be  sent  from  thence  to 
the  kiog^s  library  and  to  the  public  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  object  of  requiring  this  delivery  was  manifestly  to 
enforce  the  intentions  of  the  act,  by  bringing  every  book  under  the 
cognizance  of  persons  who  would  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
were  observed.  This  statute  continued  in  force  for  a  few  years, 
and  when  the  inflammatory  spirit  of  fanaticism  was  supposed  ia 
some  degree  to  have  spent  itself,  it  was  suffered  to  expire ;  the 
press  again  became  free,  and  the  delivery  of  the  three  copies  ceased 
to  be  law.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  James  IK  was  to  revive  an  act 
so  entirely  confonnable  to  his  temper  and  designs ;  and  it  was  con* 
tinned  for  six  years  after  the  Revolution.  Then  it  was  allowed  to 
die :  the  h^primatur  disappeared  from  English  books,  and  the  de* 
livery  of  the  three  copies  again  was  at  an  end,  that  delivery  having 
been  imposed,  not  as  an  encouragement  to  literature,  but '  as  one 
of  the  auxiliary  inquisitorial  restrictions  on  the  press.' 

In  the  year  1 709,  being  the  8th  of  Queen  Anne,  an  act  was  made 
^  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  bv  vesting  the  copies  of  printed 
books  in  the  authors  or  purchasers  of  such  copies,  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned.'  The  preamble  to  this  law  stated  that  printers, 
booksellers,  and  other  persons  had  of  late  frequently  taken  the  li- 
berty  of  printing  and  publishing  books,  and  other  writings,  without 
the  consent  of  the  authors  or  proprietors, '  to  their  very  great  de- 
triment, and  too  often  to  the  ruin  of  them  and  their  iamihes ;'  and 
the  act  itself  was  designed  '  for  preventing  such  practices  for  the 
future,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  learned  men  to  compose  and 
write  useful  books.'  By  this  act  it  was  declared,  that  the  author  or 
his  assigns  should  possess  an  exclusive  copyright  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  daiy  of  publication  and  no  longer^  and  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  sole  right  should  return  to  the 
author  if  he  were  living,  for  another  fourteen  years.  A  penalty  of 
one  penny  for  every  sheet  was  then  imposed  upon  all  pirated  copies 
of  books,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  the  books  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  copy  for  waste  paper :  but  it  was  declared  that  no  petBon 
should  be  subject  to  the  penalties  thus  imposed,  unless  the  title  to 
the  copy  of  the  book  should  have  been  entered  before  publication 
in  the  Register  book  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  such  manner  as 
bad  been  usual.  The  Stationers'  Company  was  first  chartered  by 
Philip  and  Mary,  because,  the  charter  says,  *  seditious  and  heretical 
books,  both  in  rhymes  and  tracts,  were  daily  printed,  renewing  and 
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spreStdmg  ereat  and  detestable  heresies  against  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines of  &e  Holy  Mother  Church.'  To  put  a  stop  to  this  evil, 
the  charter  embodied  ninety-seyen  persons,  whom  it  named,  and 
enacted  that  no  one  should  practise  the  art  of  printing  in  England 
unless  he  belonged  to  the  Company,  or  had  a  license*  The  master 
and  wardens  were  authorized  to  search,  seize,  and  destroy  all  pro- 
hibited books,  and  imprison  any  one  who  should  exercise  the  art  of 
printing  contrary  ta  this  ordinance.  It  soon  became  the  practice 
of  the  Company  to  keep  a  public  register  in  their  common-hall  for 
the  entry  and  description  of  books  and  copies. 

By  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  brought  in,  the  deliveir  of  the 
three  copies  was  again  required ;  as  it  passed  through  the  Home  of 
Commons  one  was  added  for  Sion  College,  and  another  for  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh.  And  in  the  House  of  Lords 
four  were  added  for  the  Scotch  Universities,  making  in  all  nine  co- 
pies. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  bill,  as  it  was  introduced,  had 
no  limitation  of  the  copyright,  but  proceeded  upon  the  fair  com- 
mon law  right  and  natural  equity  of  authors  and  proprietois  to& 
f)erpetual  copyright,  which  they  had  always  before  enjoyed.  The 
imitary  words  were  introduced  during  its  progress  through  parlia- 
ment, and  there  have  been  Judges  who  thought  that  the  limitation 
was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  penalties  which  the  act  imposed 
upon  those  persons  who  should  think  proper  to  publish  hooks  which 
were  the  property  of  others.  The  same  act  contained  this  curious 
clause,  that  if  any  person  conceived  the  price  which  was  fixedupdna 
new  book  to  be  high  and  unreasonable,  he  mightcomplain  of  it  to  the 
Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, certain  of  the  Judges  in  England  and  Scotland,  tbe  Vice  Chan- 
cellors of  cither  University,  or  the  Rector  of  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh, any  one  of  which  persons  was  empowered  to  summon  before 
him  the  printer  or  bookseller,  question  him  concerning  the  causes  of 
the  alleged  high  price,  reduce  itto  what  they  might  thii£  just  and  rea- 
sonable, and  in  such  case  condemn  the  said  printer  or  bookseller*  in 
all  costs  and  charges  that  the  person  or  persons  so  complaining  had 
been  put  unto,  by  reason  of  such  complaint.'  The  enforcement  of 
this  wise  clause  has  lately  been  recommended  in  the  newspapers  by 
some  blockhead,  who  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  that  it  was 
repealed  in  George  the  Second's  reign,  but  is  not  to  be  pardoned 
for  the  meddling  and  lyranniaal  disposition  which  would  revive  a 
power,  as  vexatious  in  itself  as  it  is  incompatible  with  the  com- 
mon principles  of  free  trade. 

The  iVamers  of  this  bill  discovered  a  strange  ignoraice  of  the 
principles  of  trade,  and  they  were  not  better  acquainted  with  tbe 
true  interests  of  literature.  The  bill,  however,  for  a  full  century 
was  understood  and  acted  upon  according  to  its  intentions,  as  bav- 
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iag  been  framed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  authors  and 
tbeir  assigns  from  piracj.  And  during  more  than  half  that  time  it 
iras  esiablished  by  repeated  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
that  the  Common  Law  right  of  authors  to  the  copyright  of  their 
own  works  was  not  taken  away  by  the  .statute  of  Anne;  but  in 
1774  the  House  of  Lords  made  a  new  decree,  and  voted  the 
Common  Law  right  to  be  merged  in  that  statute.  Upon  this  de- 
cision the  English  and  Scotch  Universities  and  the  three  public 
schools  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster  petitioned  parlia- 
ment to  secure  to  them  a  perpetual  copyright  in  all  books  which 
theretofore  had  been  deemed  their  property,  or  which  might  there* 
after  become  so ;  and  they  obtained  the  prayer  of  their  petition* 
^  Thus,'  says  Mr.  Duppa,  '  the  Universities  preserved  their  per- 
petual copyright;  the  King  also  retains  his  copyright  for  ever  by 
common  law;  but  the  authors  lost  theirs  by  an  act  which  was 
meant  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  to 
give  an  additional  protection  and  security  to  their  property..'  Why 
no  similar  petition  was  presented  by  the  authors,  who  were  inn- 
oitely  more  a^rieved,  may  easily  be  understood ;  they  felt  and 
goffered  as  individuals,  but  were  of  all  men  least  likely  either  to 
act  as  a  body,  or  to  obtain  attention  to  their  claims. 

With  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  nine  copies,  it  was  understood 
for  about  an  hundred  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  that  copies 
were  required  of  those  books  only  which  should  be  registered  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  Authors  and  booksellers  therefore  who  thought 
the  protection  which  the  Act  of  Anne  afforded  them  worth  the 
expense  of  nine  copies,  registered  their  books,  if  they  apprehended 
aay  invasion  of  their  copyright  And  when  the  bill  which  restored 
to  the  Universities  and  public  schools  the  perpetuity  of  their  copy- 
rights was  passed,  it  appears  undeniable  that  the  House  of  Com- 
moDS  and  the  friends  of  the  Universities  acquiesced  in  this  opinion ; 
for  it  was  ordered  that  the  Committee  should  make  provision  for 
tnforcii^  the  cJau^  in  the  Act  of  Anne  which  provides  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  copies  of  '  each  book  printed  and  registered  under  the 
direction  of  the  said  Act.'  A  decision  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  in  1798  established  that  the  author  had  a  right  of  action  lor. 
images,  independent  of  the  penalty ;  but  before  this  decision  the 

Cictice  of  registering  important  books  had  become  very  unusual, 
rd  Colchester's  bill  for  extending  the  laws  of  copyright  to  Ireland 
required  two  additional  copies  for  the  Dublin  hbraries,  but  con-, 
firmed  the  received  interpretation  of  the  act  by  expressing  that, 
they  were  to  be  of  such  books  as  should  be  entered  in  the  Register*. 
The  act  for  the  suppression  of  seditious  societies,  which  directed 
that  the  printer's  name  should  be  affixed  to  every  work,  required* 
also  that  he  should  reserve  a  copy  of  every  work  which  he  pnntcd. 
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Such  were  tbe  laws  upon  this  subject  and  such  the  practice  till 
the  year  1  B05>  The  pubhc  libraries  and  the  Universities  acquiesced 
in  the, settled  practice;  they  received  such  publications  as  were 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  instead  of  demanding  others  as  their 
right,  and  thereby  levying  a  tax  upon  literature,  were  left  to  act  as 
its  patrons  by  purchasing,  if  they  pleased,  such  as  were  deemed 
worthy  of  their  choice.     But  behold, 

.     here  is  Domine  Picklock, 
My  man  ;f3f^law,  solicits  all  my  causes; 
Follows  my  business;  makes  and  compotinds  my  quarrels 
Between  my  tenants  and  me;  sows  all  my  strifes 
And  reaps  them  too;  troubles  the  country  for  me, 
Ad4  vexes  apy  neighbour  that  I  please. 

In  the  i^ear  1805,  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  who,  at  that  time,  resided 
at  Cambridge,  either  wished  to  enforce  to  the  utmost  the  supposed 
claims  of  his  University,  or  found  it  less  agreeable  to  supply  him- 
self with  law-books  at  his  own  expense  than  at  that  of  the  authors 
and  booksellers,  and  construing  the  law  with  a  view  to  one  or  other 
of  these  purposes,  he  addressed  a  set  of  queries  to  the  Universities 
for  the  purpose  of  inciting  them  to  assert  a  claim  to  copies  of  every 
work  that  should  be  published  whether  it  were  registered  or  not. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Professor  Christian  experienced  the  great 
inconvenience  of  not  beine  able  to  obtain  from  the  University  li- 
brary Mr.  East^s  Reports,  Mr.  Vese^'s  Decisions,  and  other  books 
of  like  importance  to  himself  in  his  professional  and  individual 
studies.  And  he  likewise  published  a  treatise  with  the  same  object 
as  Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  and  from  the  same  motive,  as  he  candidly 
avows. 

Mr*  Professor  Christian  admits  that  some  persons  are  inclined 
to  think  it  ^  a  paltry  and  mendicant  attempt  to  take  from  a  poor 
author  nine  or  eleven  copies  of  a  valuable  work;'  but  he  maintains 
that  it  is  a  great  national  object,  perfectly  consistent  not  only  with 
the  present  law,  but  with  sound  policy  and  good  government,  and 
also  with  the  best  principles  of  moral  justice.  He  says,  that  it  is 
*  an  equitable  tax  upon  the  republic  of  learning  for  the  benefit  of 
learning  itself,  and  that  it  would  be  paid  ^  with  alacrity  by  evenr 
honourable  author  as  a  debt  of  justice  and  gratitude  for  the  beneot 
which  he  must  or  might  have  received  from  the  Universities  as  the 
common  fountains  of  science.^  He  says,  that  *  even  the  most  mierce- 
nary  authors  expect  to  be  repaid  not  by  the  purchasers  of  their  works, 
but  by  the  creait  they  hope  io  derive  from  their  exertions  and  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  general  advancement  of  their  fortune  in  life  •} 
that  *  they  are  anxious  and  ambitious  that  their  works  should  be 
honoured  with  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  public  libraries  of  the 
kingdom,'  and  that '  they  are  indifferent  with  respect  to  purcbaseit 
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if  they  have  but  readers/  To  the  authors  therefore  he  represents 
the  tax  as  ahogetber  useful,  honourable,  and  agreeable ;  and  to  the 
booksellers  he  maintains  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern,  because, 
*'  whether  nine  or  ninety  copies  are  given  away,  it  is  all  one  to 
them;  they  can  calculate  their  loss  and  gain,  advantage  and  disad- 
vantaee,  to  the  greatest  nicety ;  they  can  either  give  the  author  less, 
or  make  the  public  pay  more.'  As  the  best  means  of  putting  this 
important  subject  in  a  train  of  further  investigation,  he  proposed 
that  the  University  of  Cambridge  should  institute  an  action  upon 
the  statute  of  Anne.  But  if  the  judgment  of  the  court  should 
coufirm  bis  opinion,  still  he  thought  an  application  to  Parliament 
would  be  indispensable,  because  the  presumed  right  was  lost  if  the 
action  was  not  brought  within  three  months  after  the  publication  of 
a  book,  and  because  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  two  Irish  libraries 
could  not  recover  their  copies  unless  the  book  were  entered  in  the 
Register.  There  were  also,  he  said,  many  persons  who,  though  they 
thought  it  a  great  national  object  that  all  the  Universities  should 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  every  new  publication,  yet  could  not 
find  in  their  hearts  to  deprive  an  author  of  what  they  conceived 
to  be  his  propeily.  .  Every  object,  it  appeared  to  him,  would  be 
attained  if  the  legislature  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  extend  the 
copyright  of  authors,  and  secure  beyond  dispute  the  claims  of  the 
public  libraries.  For  with  regard  to  authors,  he  thought  that  Lord 
Haosfield,  Blackstone,  and  the  other  authorities  who  had  declared 
in  favour  of  their  perpetual  copyright,  had  great  reason  on  their 
side ;  and  he  stated,  with  considerable  force,  the  hardship  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  law  as  it  then  existed,  which  made  the  second  term 
of  fourteen  years  contingent  upon  the  writer's  life;  ^  so  if  an  author, 
when  be  is  advanced  in  age,  offers  a  valuable  work  for  sale,  as  the 
production  of  the  labour  of  a  long  life,  he  will  have  the  mortification 
to  be  told,  that  the  price  of  his  work  must  necessarily  be  much  lower 
than,  if  he  had  completed  it  twenty  or  thirty  years  sooner,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life.  Thus  when  the  work  is  more  valuable  to  the 
itst  of  the  world,  it  becomes  less  profitable  to  the  author  and  his 
{noily.' 

JVec  proiunt  domino  qu<Bpro9UfU  omnibus  artes. 

The  university  of  Cambridge  acted  upon  the  Professor's  a<)vice, 
and  brought  an  action  for  the  non-delivery  of  a  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Fox^s  Historical  work.  The  booksellers,  believing  the  demand  to 
be  uofouoded,  defended  the  action.  A  special  case  was  made  out 
upon  it  and  argued  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  act  of  Anne,  according  to  its  true  spirit  and  object, 
as  well  as  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  en- 
joined the  delivery  only  of  such  books  as  should  be  registered ;  and 
it  was  argued  that  the  subsequent  acts  of  15  and  41  George  ill. 
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were,  in  Act,  Idgitlaiive  expositions  of  the  meaning  of  the  sjtatate 
of  Anne,  to  the  same  effect :  the  court,  however,  aetcrmined  that 
the  statute  was  to  be  construed  by  itself,  and  that  this  compels  the 
delivery  of  copies  of  all  books  whether  registered  or  not. 

The  matter  was  then  brought  before  parliament — a  Committee 
was  appointed ;  evidence  was  heard,  and  parliament,  in  the  year 
1^14,  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee,  decided  that  eleven  copies 
for  the  public  libraries,  which  claifoed  a  right  upon  the  existing 
•tatutes,  should  be  delivered  of  such  works  as  should  *  be  respec* 
lively  demanded  on  behalf  of  such  libraries  respectively,'  within 
Dne  month  after  the  demand  should  be  made,  which  demand  was 
to  «  made  withiu  twelve  months  fixwn  the  time  of  publication. 
Mr.  Profe«sor  Christianas  suggestion  concerning  an  extension  of 
copvright  was  also  adopted;  and  authors  and  their  assigns  were 
declared  to  have  that  right  for  twenty-eight  years  ceitain,  and  for 
the  residue  of  the  author's  life,  this  provision  having  a  retrospec* 
live  effect  in  favour  ofliving  authors. 

Under  such  a  tax  aH  that  of  the  eleven  copies,  it  was.  not  likely 
that  the  authors  or  booksellers  should  rest  without  making  some 
aitiempt  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  burden.     They  requested  a 
further  consideration  of  the  case,  appealing  to  the  wisdom,  to  the 
Justice,  to  the  liberality,  to  the  humanity  of  the  legislature^    FacU 
^f  the  most  conclusive  foi^ce  appeared  lapon  the  evidence  whick 
they  adduced.     It  has  been  shown  in  evidence  that  the  demand  for 
works  in  certain  branches  of  knowledge  is  so  small  that  the  tax  of 
«levon  copies  upon  the  publication  must  operate  as  a  prohibition 
against  them*     Messrs,  Longman  and  Co.  have  declared  that,  be* 
cause  of  this  impost,  they  have  declined  to  publish  a  work  upon  the 
non-descript  plants  of  South  America,  by  Baron  Humbolat:  ntf 
is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  science  is  suffering,  and  men  of 
science  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived  both  of  the  retnuneratioe 
and  honour  which  they  ought  to  derive  fi-om  their  labours.    If  the 
•law  continues  to  be  enforced,  the  completion  of  Dr.  Sibthorp'« 
itiagnificent  Flora  Graeca  must   probably  be  relinquished  by  the 
editor,  although  the  profits  of  an  estate  of  200/.  a-ycar  were  be- 
queathed by  that  eminent  botanist  towards  defraying  the  expense. 
The'law  has  prevented  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Daniefs  Oriental 
Scenery,  of  his  works  on  Africa  and  Ceylon,  and  of  his  series  of 
'Scenes  and  Figures  illustrative  of  the  customs  of  India.     Fof  Uie 
isame  reason  Mr.  Cooke  has  laid  aside  two  great  works,  though  some 
of  the  plates  were  actually  engraved,  thinking  it  a  less  evil  to  iocor 
this,  though  a  heavy  loss,  than  to  bear  the  heavier  penalty  of  deU* 
verini;  eleven  copies.     An   edition  of  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fook 
would  have  been  printed  had  it  not  been  for  this  pi-ohibttory  ux- 
A  work  upon  the  AochjtecturaL  Antiquities  of  Noraiaady  is  aban- 
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doped  for  the  same  cause.  The  law  has  deterred  Mr.  Rvding  from 
making  any  additions  to  his  elaborate  history  ol*  the  Coioace  of  tbia 
Kingdom,  preparatory  to  a  second  edition,  for,  by  so  doing,  hft 
would  subject  himself  to  this  tax,  by  nthicb  he  has  alreadv  aiw« 
tained  the  loss  of  154/.  Mr.  Lysons  most  abandon  a  valoable 
vork  oQ  Roman  Antiquities,  or  publish  it  without  letter-press,  and 
therefore  in  an  incomplete  state.  An  offer  was  made  by  the  Frencti 
Institute,  on  behalf  of  the  French  goTemment,  to  publish  Mr; 
DodwelPs  Views  and  Monuments  in  Greece,  in  four  fotio  volumes^ 
»ch  containing  an  hundred  plates,  with  accompanying  letter-press* 
The  proposition  was,  with  honourable  feeling,  declined  by  the 
author,  because  he  wished  to  publish  the  work  in  bis  own  country. 
The  selling  price  of  eleven  copies  6(  this  work  wonU  be  SM 
guineas,  the  trade- price  275/.  and  rather  than  be  subject  to  suck  t 
tax  tlie  booksellers  say  they  will  publi^k  it  without  tetter  press. 
Such  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  grander  works  of  art  will 
aever  be  printed 4h^lhis  country  while  the  delivery  lasts.     . 

The  imposition  operates  with  almost  equal  weight  upon  reprints 
of  our  early  histortaus,  books  of  science  and  rarity,  and  all  works 
fer  which  there  is  but  a  very  limited  deotond<  The  reprint  of 
Hakluyt's  Collection,  a  work  of  the  highest  importance^  comisted 
enly  of  250  copies;  and  seven  years  elapsed  faHefore  eveu  so  small 
a  number  was  sold*  Had  this  tax  been  ferefieen  when  the  worif 
was  in  contemplation,  the  edition  would  probe blv  not  have  been 
Qodertaken.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  vve  works  were 
claimed  by  the  public  libraries  between  June,  181^,  and  March, 
19\7  z  and  the  loss  sustained  by  authors  and  booksellers  upon  only 
eigbty-ofie  articles  out  of  that  number  amounts  to  3dlSl«  I  Is.  Tbe 
tax  apon  Mr.  Paber's  Pagan  Idolatry  has  been  74l.  At.  Upon 
Dr.  Nott's  edition  of  Surrev  and  Wyatt,  77 L  Upon  Hatton's  Pbi«» 
loiophical  Dictionary,  69/.  6f .  Upon  Mr.  Hasle wood's  feprint  of 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  >3i^i.  19^.  Upon  the  Censura  I^iie- 
mria,  138/.  12^.  Upon  Whitaker's  History  of  Leeds,  l6l/.  14r. 
Tbe  tax  upon  Lodge's  Portraits  of  Hkistrious  Personages  is  660(# 
Upon  the  reprint  of  Dngdale's  Monasttcon  and  bis  Hislory  of  St. 
Faul,  10082.  Upon  the  Regent's  Classics  it  will  be  nearly  1500/^ 
'  Authors  aod  publishers  are  charged  by  this  act,'  says  Sir  Egertou 
Bridges,  <  with  a  payment  of  about  ^965L  a  year  as  a  gift  to  the 
iMihiic  bodies,  over  and  above  all  national  taxes  which  they  pay 
Uk  common  with  tbe  rest  of  the  public'  Mr.  Murray's  loss, 
onder  the  operation  of  this  act,  is  stated  at  about  127 d/.  deducting 
the  difference  between  the  trade  and  selling  price;  and  Messrs. 
Lbognnan  state  theirs  at  nearly  3000/.,  the  actual  cost  of  tbe  books 
in  paper  and  ^rint,  independetiily  of  works  In  wkicb  they  have 
ooQsiaerable  shares,  managed  by  other  publishers.    And  here  we 
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cannot  but  notice  the  facetious  remark  of  Mr.  Professor  Cbristiaiif 
that  such  calculations  exceed  the  amplification  and  fiction  of  an 
Arabian  talc ;  and  that  if  the  delivery  of  the  eleven  copies  in  four 
years  have  cost  Messrs.  Longman's  house  3000/.,  the  profits  of  the 
house  during  that  time  must,  on  any  principle  of  calculation,  have 
been  450,000/.  We  shall  not  dispute  Mr.  Professor  Christian'i 
law,  but  bis  notions  of  arithmetic  stand  in  need  of  some  correctiotu 
^  If  we  condescend  to  vulgar  arithmetic,'  he  says,  <  we  shall  find 
that  when  the  press  is  set  up  with  Arabic,  Persian,  Gi*ecian  or 
Roman  characters,  the  impression  upon  eleven  copies  more  wiH 
not  cost  one  penny  a  sheet ;  we  might  perhaps  reduce  it  to  three 
forthings,  but  we  will  not  quarrel  for  a  farthing,  but  one  penny  a 
sheet  will  fully  pay  the  paper  and  the  labour  ef  priming.'  Mr. 
Christian  has  the  hardihood  to  assert  this ;  and  we  will  give  hia 
the  credit  which  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  Messrs.  Long* 
man  and  Co.,  the  credit  of  presuming  that  he  believes  his  own  as- 
sertion.  But  is  there  any  other  person  whoifen? — The  loss  of 
the  eleven  copiesj  is  precisely  the  sum  for  which  those  copies 
would  have  sold  :  where  the  whole  edition  sells,  it  is  the  loss  of 
the  full  price;  where  the  book  does  not  sell  to  the  public,  and  il 
disposed  of  at  the  trade-sales,  the  loss  is  then  the  price  for  which 
the  books  are  purchased  at  such  sales,  and  this  on  an  average  is 
usually  the  medium  between  the  full  price  and  the  waste  papef 
price :  in  every  case,  a  direct,  tangible,  calculable  loss. 

But  it  is  argued  that  the  bookseller  may  and  will  increase  the 
price  of  a  book  in  consideration  of  the  tax.  The  reply  to  this  is 
that  books  are  already  too  dear ;  so  dear,  that  their  sale  in  the  fo- 
reign market  is  diminished  by  this  cause  to  a  very  great  degree^ 
almost  indeed  destroyed.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  our  Utera* 
ture  is  so  little  known  upon  the  continent.  Such  works  as  happen 
to  have  a  reputation  there  are  printed  there,  and  sold  for  less  than 
half  the  selling  price  of  the  same  works  in  England.  The  Basle 
edition  of  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works  sells  for  twenty-five 
francs.;  b  England  the  price  of  the  same  book  is  3/.  5«.  Warton's 
Pope  is  sold  for  twenty-five  francs  in  Switzerland  ;  for  five  guineas 
in  England.  The  Americans  continually  complain  of  the  deamess 
of  our  books,  and  it  operates  in  their  country  to  lessen  the  sale  of 
those  which  they  do  not  print  for  themselves.  With  the  tax  upon 
advertisements,  with  the  duty  upon  paper,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  books  are  necessarily  dear,  and  they  can  bear  no  ad- 
ditional tax.  It  must  be  also  remembered,  that  every  English  book 
printed  abroad  is  as  loss  to  the  revenue  of  so  much  duty  on  paper. 
tience,  whatever  tends  to  induce  publishers  to  print  English  works 
on  the  continent)  is  an  injury  to  the  country  at  large. 
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Mr.  Professor  Christian  talks  like  a  rhetorician  upon  the  rights 
^tA  privileges  of  the  public  libraries  and  the  Universities. 

*  Tbis  iDestimable  grant  to  the  Universities  and  public  libraries/  he 
•ays,  *  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  who  thought  it  the  best 
escalated  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  morality,  law,  agricul- 
ture, manafactures,  commerce,  and  of  elegant  literature;  in  short,  of 
aH  that  can  improve,  profit,  or  adorn  mankind.  If  ever  a  day  should 
cojne,  which  heaven  avert !  when  we  shall  be  robbed  of  thia  important 
privilege,  the  prosperity  of  the  bookseller  will  be  greatly  impaired,  the 
w^e  civilized  world  will  sustain  an  irreparable  loss,  and  science  will 
bt  ever  droop  jand  mourn.' 

All  this  might  be  very  fine — if  it  were  only  true,  and  to  the  pur- 
]i09e:  but  the  intreduction  of  reli^on,  morality,  law,  agriculture, 
Bmnufactures,  commerce,  ele^nt  literature,  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  the  whole  civihzed  world,  reminds  us  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney^s  story  of  the  man  who  told  him  that  the  wind  was  at  north- 
west and  by  s6uth,  because  he  would  be  sure  to  name  winds 
enough.  Mr.  Christian  should  confine  himself  to  law  in  this  ar- 
goment.  *  Religion'  has  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  agriculture ;  amd 
^  for  ^  morality'  and  '  robbery,'  the  less  that  is  said  of  them  the 
better. 

Mr.  Professor  Christian's  restatement  of  the  exploded  story  that 
Henry  Vl.  introduced  printing  into  England  at  his  own  charge  and 
expense,  and  his  inference  that  therefore  the  crown  had  a  more 
than  ordinary  pretension  to  the  sole  privilege  of  printing,  and  his 
arguments  that  Henry  VIII.  granted  to  Cambridge,  and  Charles  !• 
toOiford,  the  privilege  of  printing  all  books,  and  that  the  ri^ht  to 
the^e  copies  was  a  commutation  given  them  for  the  extinction  of 
this  privilege,  by  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  are  contradictory  to 
&ct,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  so  by  Mr*  Duppa  and  Sir  Eger- 
tooBrydges,  we  forbear  therefore  from  noticing  them  again*  But 
when  \hm  Law  Professor  affirms  that  the  Report  of  the  Committeef 
rflSlS,  which  gave  the  Universities  all  they  demanded,  <  was  the 
f^soh  of  a  body  of  evidence  delivered  by  many  of  the  booksellers 
wt  tqfm  their  oaths^  and  when  there  was  no  one  present  on  behalf 
of  the  Universities,  either  to  cross-examine,  to  give  evidence,  or 
SQggest  a  single  observation  on  their  part,'  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  repeat  the  words  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  that  this  is  *as  unge- 
Beroos  as  it  is  untrue' — ungenerous,  inasmuch  as  it  attempts  to 
impeach  the  honour  of  a  respectable  body  of  men ;  and  untrue, 
because  'more  than  three-fourth»  of  that  Committee  were  the 
zealods  friends,  advocates  and  representatives  of  the  public  libra- 
rie^i  and  exerted  all  their  skill  and  talents  in  the  most  minute  and 
painful  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  the  most  anxiooa 
watchfulness  Ux  their  interests.' 
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But  the  most  MBiisiog  part  of  the  Law  professor' j  corfua  i% 
that  he  takes  credit  to  hioMelf  for  promoting  the  iutereata  ol 
literature,  and  especially  for  haning  originally  saj^ested  an  exten- 
sion of  copyri^t  in  favour  of  authors  and  their  assigns.  He 
is  indeed  a  notable  friend  to  authors,  and  has  treated  them  as 
Uvingly  as  Isaac  WaHon's  Piscatov  instructs  his  pupil  to  handle 
the  frog.  '  P»t  yo«r  hook  into  his  moutk,  which  you  may  easily 
i(o  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August,  and  thea  the. frog's  nuMitU 
grows  up,  and  he  co»tinues  so  for  at  least  six  months  without  eatr 
fn^,  but  is  sustaiued,  none  but  Me  whose  naime  is  Wonderful  knowe 
ho^, — I  say  put  your  hook  through  his  mouth,  and  out  al  his  gills^ 
and  then  with  a  tine  needle  attd  silk  sew  the  upper  pairt  of  ^lis  1^ 
with  only  one  stitch  to  the  ermtng-wire  of  your  hook ;  and  in  so 
doing  use  frnmas  though  ^fou  lovtd  Mtt.'  But,  unlike  the  frog,  the 
tfuthor  cannot  subsist  for  six  months  without  eating;  and  there 
is  also  another  point  of  dissimilitude,  that  as  his  mouth  does  not 
grow  up,  he  is  sometimes  able  to  express  his  seAse  of  the  lo? iog 
usage  which  he  receires.  The  Cambridge  Syndics  also  have 
declared,  that  after  what  has  been  done  to  enlarge  the  propertj^  of 
euthors  and  booksellers,  they  cannot  but  consider  the  pe^^^ng 
application  to  Parliament  as  an  act  of  ingratitude.  Ingratitude! 
^  Let  it  be  observed,'  says  Sir  E|perton,  '  that  this  extension  was 
what  they  had  no  concern,  interest,  nor  pretence  of  titio  to  with* 
bofat ;  it  being  a  matter,  not  between  the  copyright-holders  an4 
ikefth  but  between  the  copyright-owners  and  the  puUic.  The 
extension  of  copyright  was  an  incideptat  benefit  to*  a  few  authom 
(and  bet  a  very  tew)  connected  in  point  of  timO}  and  so  far  occa- 
sioned by  an  ui^st  and  oppressive  impost  which  afiects  them  nlU 
K  the  Syndics  desire  to  know  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  great  body 
of  the  men  of  letters  in  this  kingdom  towards  the  Universities  m 
relation  to  Ai%  subject,  it  has  been  stated  in  Mr.  Richard  Tayior'a 
evidence :  '^  Having  been  in  the  habits  of  very  freqe^^  inter- 
course/'  he  says,  ^'  with  literary  men  and  men  of  science,  I  have 
always  heard  them  express  great  dissatisfection  at  the  obligatioQ 
to  give  this  number  of  copies ;  and  1  believe  that  the  disgust  occa« 
sioned  by  what  they  consider  an  act  of  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
Universities  discourages  them  from  carrying  into  efiect  many  lite* 
rary  projects  which  would  be  lughly  beneficial,  as  far  as  I  can 
ju<^^  to  literature :  but  by  which,  even  if  they  bad  the  assistance 
which  would  be  derived  from  these  libraries  of  purchasing  copies, 
they  would  be  likely  to  fjtin  little  or  nothii^." ' 

The  Cambridge  Syndics  also  speak  of  the  attempt  at  amending 
the  Bill  of  1814,  as  an  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  autbots 
and  booksellers,  implying  that  the  bill  was  passed  with  their  coidial 
assent  and  concurrence.    Hqw  stands  the  iact  ?    The  bo#kaellefs 
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wrafKMed  twenty  laodificatioM  far  the  coosideratioo  of  the  former 
Cooimitiet,  tnd  of  liMise  iwtnty  <miy  three  were  granted.  The  bill 
was  net  pMed  wUh  ttietr  assent  and  concurreooe ;  it  was  forced 
upon  tbem,  contrary  to  their  representatiofis  and  petitions,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  resistance  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  make* 
They  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the  oppressive  intention 
from  being  carried  into  a  law,  and  when  those  efforts  were  in  vain, 
and  the  law  bad  passed,  they  did  as  was  their  duty  to  do,  they 
obeyed — and  made  new  e£brts«  which  have  not,  we  tru»t,  been  in 
vain,  to  convince  the  legislature  of  the  ixuustice  and  impolicy  of 
their  enactmenu  While  the  biU  was  ptudiag,  ^  they  were  told,^ 
says  Sir  Eeerton,  *  thai  the  public  bodies  would  exercise  their 
claims  imldly  and  liberally  f  that  they  would  take  lists,  and  only 
call  ibr  such  books  as  they  absolutely  wanted ;  that  their  main  obv> 
ject  was  to  establish  their  right,  but  trust  them,  and  it  should  be 
seen  bow  they  would  use  the  power.  See,  indeed,  bow  they  usf 
it  f '  and  Sir  E^ertoo  stales  the  portentous  feet,  that  the  libraries 
have  indiscriminately  demanded  every  book  which  has  been  pub» 
Itsbed,  with  an  honourable  exception  oi  the  Advocate^s  Library  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  both  which  have  declined  receiving  either 
music  or  novels.  The  other  libraries  have  exercised  their  right  !• 
the  very  rigour  of  the  law,  and  beyond  it :  (as  we  shall  presently 
prove :) — they  have  exacted  evei^  thing  |  ribaldry  and  nonsense, 
sedition  and  blasphemy,  filth  and  frothy  the  scum  of  the  press,  the 
lees  and  the  otbi — they  have  taken  it  all  i 

<  I  am  bound  to  ask,  says  Sir  i^rton,  thoagh  seme  of  the  pnblic 
bodies  may  affect  to  repel  the  question  indignantly,  what  do  they  do 
with  this  indiscriminate  miitare  of  eipensive  and  useful  works,  and 
coBtemptible  trash  ?  Where  do  they  deposite  themt  Do  they  keep  them 
in  order  ?  And  de  they  bind  them  ?  If  tluy  do^  would  not  the  funds  ex- 
pended in  payii^  the  hinder,  the  house-room,  and  the  librarians  for 
thofl  dealing  with  the  mam  of  rubbish,  be  more  cenerously  and  moce 
nseiully  expended  in  paying  some  small  portion  of  the  price  of  the  va- 
luable works!  If  tkitf  do  not^  what  becomes  of  the  ably  alleged  colour 
of  their  claim— that  of  public  use?* 

^  This  evil,*  he  continues,  *  requires  to  be  a  little  farCher  elucidated. 
The  Copyright  Act,  u  now  put  into  force,  is  the  most  perfect  instru- 
ment of  collecting  and  diMeminatingall  the  nuschiefs  flowing  out  of  an 
abuse  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  which  human  ingenuity  has  ever  yet 
contrived.  Thus  is  brought  together,  in  each  of  eleven  public  libraries, 
dispersed  in  the  three  great  portions  of  the  Empire,  all  that  is  silly  and 
ignorant,  all  that  is  seditious,  all  that  is  lascivious  and  obscene,  all  that 
isirmlii^us  and  atheistical,  to  atttnct  tbe  curiosity  and  mislead  the 
judgment  and  passions  of  those,  finr  whose  cultivation  of  solid  learning 
and  useful  knowled^  these  gratuitous  supplies  are  pretended  to  be  en- 
iBTced.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  law  could  have  brought  many  of  these 
contemptiUe,  disgusting^  and  contagious  publicatioDS  out  nf  theohscn- 
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lity,  in  which  they  would  otherwise  soon. have  perished.  Henthep 
remain  registered  in  Catalogues,  preserved  on  shelves,  and  protected 
for  posterity,  with  all  the  care  and  trustiness  of  Public  Prop^^rty.      ,, 

*  How  are  they  to  be  separated  from  the  valuable  matter  with  whick 
they  are  intermixed?  To  whom  is  such  a  discretion  to  be  cooBded?, 
If  once  they  are  allowed  to  make  waste  of  what  they  do  not  want, 
where  is  it  to  end?  Abuse  will  creep  upon  abuse:  from  waste  it  wiO 
come  to  sifi  or  sale  ! 

*  But  if  every  thing  be  kept,  the  room,  the  trouble,  and  the  expense/ 
will  soon  become  overwhelming.  Already  the  libraries  begia  to  com-' 
plain  heavily  of  the  inconvenience.  In  thirty  years  the  united  Cata- 
logues bf  the  books  thus  claimed  by  the  eleven  libraries  will  amouoC  t« 
ten  folio  volumes,  of  600  pages  each,  eighty-two  articles  in  a  page.' 
The  whole  number  of  articles  will  not  be  less  than  half  a  miUum!^'-^ 
tSmmmary  StcUefnmU^  pp.  16,  17.  •'   ' 

Let  us  exhibit,  also,  one  or  two  instances  of  the  manner  in  whidr 
the  public  libraries  have  enforced  their  claim.  Among  the  most 
costly  republications  of  this  age  is  that  of  Dugdale's  MonasticoD. 
One  of  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was  published  was,  that  only 
fifty  copies  upon  large  paper  should  be  printed,  and  300  upon 
small,  '  as  a  guarantee  to  the  subscribers  that  this  book,  wbidi 
they  subscribed  to  bring  forward  at  a  high  price,  might  not  be  d^ 
predated  in  value  by  a  too  great  multiplication  of  copies,  and  con- 
sequent reduction  in  the  value  of  those  copies  thus  subscribcfd  for. 
This  vthole  number  of  copies  was  subscribed  for  fifteen  montht 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  one  part  of  the  work  had 
actually  been  published  ;  yet,  under  these  circumstances,  the  large 
paper  copy  of  the  work  was  claimed  by  the  British  Museurt; 
though  the  case  was  represented  to  the  Trustees,  and  though  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Museum  possessed  the  briginal  edition 
of  the  work, — the  claim  was  repeated  and  enforced  by  a  letter  from 
the  Solicitors  of  the  Museum,  hoping  that  the  requisition  would  be 
eomplied  with,  without  recourse  to  legal  proceedings.  The  pro^ 
prietors*  were  compelled  to  purchase  a  subscriber's  copy;  they  had, 
nowever,  the  satisfaction  of  being  assured,  that  the  Museum  did  not 

*  The  same  publishers  further  show  the  oppressive  operatioa  of  this  act,  bj  pr»^' 
nig,  that  in  four  works  alone,  upon  the  pubUcation  of  which  they  are  at  present  eiH 
gaged,  a  loss  is  entailed  upon  them  amounting  to  no  less  than  2,196/.  Hi. 

vis.  11  copies  of  Sir  Wm.  Ougdale*s  Monasticon  and  History 

ofSt.Paul 1008   0  0 

11  copies  of  Portrnlts  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great 
Britain,  with  Biographical  Memoirs,  by  C.  Lodge,  Esq.      680  0  0 

11  copies  of  the  History  of  the  County  PalaUnt  and  City 
of  Cbester,  bv  George  Ormerod,  Esq.  -  888  10  0 

11  copies  of  the  Rev.  P.  Bliss's  extended  •dition  of  An- 
thony Wood's  Athene  Oionientef  -  377   4   6 
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ilfth  t6  drive  ttiem  to  purchase  It  at  an  exorbitant  price,  if  it  couli 
it  avoided.  The  price  of  this  copy,  when  the  work  is  completed, 
will  be  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  guineas*  Mr.  Todd  pre- 
cented  a  copy  of  his  edition  of  Johnson^s  Dictionary  to  Sion  Col- 
lege I  the  college,  however,  claimed  and  exacted  another  under  the 
act.  Mr.  ftlurray's  case  is  thus  stated  before  the  Committee  ;— 
Aa  soon  as  the  act  pas^ied,  he  directed  one  of  his  clerks  to  enter 
erery  book  that  he  published,  and  send  the  eleven  copies  when  de* 
manded  He  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  British  Museum,  that 
all  periodica]  works  might  be  delivered  to  them  immediate^  on 
their  pobiication,  instead  of  delaying  tbem  till  the  time  allowed  by 
the  act,  which  would  have  rendered  those  works  less  interesting 
When  tbcir  novelty  was  gone  by.  One  day,  however,  he  was  ia- 
fermed  that  two  gentlemen  wished  to  speak  to  him.  feine  ea- 
gaged,  he  requested  that  they  would  acquaint  him  with  iheir  busi- 
■ess ;  they  said  that  they  did  act  know  him,  nor  he  th«m,  b6t  that 
tbey  wished  to  speak  to  him  on  particular  business.  Accordingly 
he  went  down  to  them,  and  was  immediately  serv#d  with  a  writ. 
Bia  clerk  had  been  prevented  by  illness  fromente-ing  four  books  ^ 
ia  the  sudden  access  of  that  illness  he  had  forgQt««o  to  commission 
aaotber  person  to  perform  this  part  of  his  bu^^ess,  (all  this  has 
beeti  sUted  upon  oath;)  and  this  was  the  sunftnary  method  which 
was  resorted  to  for  demanding  the  books,  the  *leli  very  of  which  had 
1»een  thus  delayed!  Mr.  Baber,  of  the  Museum,  justifies  this  ph)- 
ceeding  before  the  Committee,  by  saying /ftat  Mr.  Murray  received 
the  general  notice  of  the  passing  the  «ct  very  ungraciously;  he 
dSd  not,  therefore,  think  it  necessary  U  give  him  any  further  notice 
apon  a  fresh  occasion,  *  the  act  did  pot  require  it,  and  by  his  former 
incivility,  he  had  forfeited  it/  . 

The  general  notice  which  Mr.  Murray  (before  a  Committee  of 
die  House  of  Commons)  is  accused  of  not  having  received  with 
mood  grace,  was  a  circular  threat  of  prosecution  if  the  act  were  not 
eompficd  with,  issued  by  the  Museum  as  soon  as  the  act  passed, 
and  before  there  had  b6en  time  to  enter  a  single  book.  It  would 
not  imply  any  remarkable  irascibility  in  a  publisher,  if,  when  he 
haapened,  siin  after  the  recei  val  of  such  a  btlUt-doux,  to  meet  the 
Kft^  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  Museum,  he  should  have  com- 
nlaiaed  ttiat  that  highly  respectable  body  had  not  acted  veiy  jra- 
cionaly  toward  the  booksellers  in  issuing  such  a  circuUr,  before 
anj  contumacy  on  their  part  had  been  expenenced. 

Ybis,  indeed,  was  a  case  of  individual  ill-humour;  but  the  man- 
ner  ia  which  all  the  public  libraries  have  p.oceed^^^^^ 


required,  aa  obligatic 
▼oi^  XXI.  MO.  xu« — Q*  R. 
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apanded  speciGcallj  in  writing,  withiD  twelve  months  after  the  pub- 
lication, and  directed  that  a  copy  of  the  list  of  books  entered  ai, 
Stationers'  Hall  should  be  transmitted  to  the  librarians  ev<ry  three 
months,  with  the  evident  intention  that  a  selection,  and  a  selectioa 
only,  should  be  demanded.  It  may  be  desirable  that  there  should 
be  one  library  which  should  receive  every  thing ;  one  general  re- 
ceptacle, in  which  even  the  rubbish  of  the  press  should  he  depo- 
sited, for  the  chance  that  something  may  be  gained  by  rakinz  in  it 
hereafter.  The  British  Museum  should  be  the  place,  as  being  a 
national  and  metropolitan  library.  But  with  regard  to  the  Ijniver-, 
sity  libraries,  it  should  be  remembered  that  theiroriginal  and  proper 
object 'ks  the  collection  of  books  which  may  assist  the  gravei  pur-, 
suits  of  the  scholar,  and  which,  because  of  their  cost  or  scartitj, 
might  oticrwise  be  inaccessible  to  him.  It  cannot  be  hecess»^ 
that  they  Sjould  supply  the  student  with  Dr.  Mtvor's  Catecbiism 
for  th^  Use  ^f  Children  under  seven  years  of  age,  with  the  newest 
k '^' k°*  **  Solomon's  Guide  to  Health,  nor  with  treatises  U|)<« 

the  theory  an4practice  of  gaming,  upon  the  breeding  and  trainiog 
of  greyhounds,  ^nd  upon  the  flavouring'  of  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors.  It  is  ps^sible,  however,  that  they  may  have  no  pther 
means  of  ascertain^  what  is  good,  than  by  requiring  a  general  de-l 
hvery  from  the  booSellers,  and  by  a  subsequent  selection  on  the 
spot.     Still  the  hard.<kip  of  the  general  delivery  remains. 

rhe  matter  is  now  on««  more  before  the  legislature,  and  the  report 
ofthe  Committee  of  the  Houseof  Commons  made  in  the  last  Session 
ol  fariiament,  is  favourab'i^  to  the  aggrieved  parties.  The  Com- 
mittee  state  that  m  no  other^ounlry,  as  far  as  they  have  been  able 
to  procure  information,  is  any  demand  of  this  kind  carried  to  a 
similar  extent;  that  in  America,  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Bavaria, one' 
copy  only  is  required  to  be  deposited;  in  France  and  Austria,  two, 
and  in  the  Netheriands,  three,  but  that  in  several  of  these  countrica. 
the  delivery  IS  not  necessary,  unless  copyright  is  intended  to  W. 
claimed,  fhcy  deliver  it  as  their  opinion  that  one  copy  should  be 
dehvered  in  future  to  the  British  Museum,  ,nd  that,  in  lieu  offSf 
others,  a  hxed  allowance  should  be  granted  to  «uch  of  the  other 
pjibhc  libraries  as  may  be  thought  expedient.  iS^on  an  avcra*e 
of  those  years,  it  appears,  that  the  price  of  one  copy  ^f  «verr  book 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  would  be  about  500/.  If  it  should  not 
be  thought  expedient  by  the  House,  they  say,  to  comply  with  this' 
recommendation,  they  think  it  desirable  that  the  number  of  library 
entitled  to  cJa.n,  should  be  restricted  to  those  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, lj;d«nburgh  and  Dublin  Universities,  and  the  British  m 
seum.  They  advise  also,  tj.at  hooks  or  prints  wherein  tlic  let^^. 
press  shall  not  exceed  a  certnt,.  very  small  proportion  to  each  plate,- 
shaH  be  exempted  from  delivery,  except  to  the  Museum,  with  aiL, 
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ttception  of  all  books  of  mathematics ;  that  al)  books  id  respect 
of  which  claims  to  copyright  shall  be  expresslj  and  efiectualljr 
abandoned,  be  also  exempted  ;  and  that  the  obligation  imposed  on 
printers  to  retain  one  copy  of  each  work  printed  by  them  shall 
cease,  aDd  the  copy  of  the  Museum  be  made  evidence  in  lieu  of  it. 
Before  we  conclude  this  subject  let  us  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
few  brief  reniarks  upon  the  existing  laws  of  Copyright.  Mr.  Pro-^ 
feasor  Christian  quotes  and  eulogizes  a  part  of  Lord  Camden's  ar- 
gument against  the  common-law  right  to  literary  property,  which, 
Aofi^h  it  has  often  been  quoted,  we  shall  repeat  here.  '  Glory j*^ 
said  his  lordship^  *  is  the  reward  of  science  ;  and  those  who  deserve* 
it,  scorn  a/1  meaner  views.  1  speak  not  of  the  scribblers  for  bread, 
who  tease  the  press  with  their  wretched  productions  ;  fourteen 
years  are  too  long  a  privilege  for  their  perishable  trash.  It  was 
not  for  gain  that  Bacon^  Newton,  Milton,  Locke,  instructed  and 
delighted  the  world.  When  the  booksellers  offered  Milton  five 
pounds  for  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  did  not  reject  it  and  commit  his 
poem  to  the  flames,  nor  did  he  accept  the  miserable  pittance  as  the 
reward  of  his  labours ;  he  knew  that,  the  real  price  of  bis  work  waa 
immortality,  and  that  posterity  would  pay  it.'  Is  it  possible  that 
tt»is  declamation  should  impose  upon  any  man  ?*     The  question  is 

*  lo  opposition  to  this  rhetorical  floarisbiive  CHnnot  do  better  tbao  sobmitto  oi|r 
ivtdmtlie  Iblkmiug  eitraot  from  (he  argtimcnl  of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  thh  subject ;  * 
wJio»ashesays,  had  nad  frecpient  opportunities  of  considering  it  at  large,  had  travel- 
Mia  it  for  many  years,  and  had  been  counsel  in  most  of  the  cases  thai  were  areiied 
M  Ms  itne,  and  who  brouerht  to  tt,  not  merely  the  acumen  of  a  lawyer,  but  the  feel- 
iBgiff  1  idtoJnr  and  a  gentleman. 

'It  is,  certainly,*  says  this  great  lawyer^  *  not  agreeable  to  natural  justice,  that  a 
'I'w^er  should  reap  the  beneficial  pecuniary  produce  of  mwther  man's  toork—Jure  nth 
t^rt tftfum ettt nemimm cum nUeriut detrimento  el  ir^uriAJieriloeupletiorem. 

Mtisw^in  any  stMte  to  enconrage  letters,  and  the  painful  researches  of  learned 
"»».  The  eajiesi  and  most  eqM«l  way  of  doing  it,  is,  by  securing  to  tbem  the  property 
oTAefarowB  works.  Nobody  contributes  who  is  not  wHIing :  and  though  a  gopd  book 
B^kftto  down,  and  a  bad  one  cried  up  for  a  time,  yet  sooner  or  lat^i  the  re> 
"""d  wiH  be  in  pioportion  to  the  merit  of  the  work,  , 

•  He  who  engagfs  in  a  laborious  work,  (such  for  instance  as  Johnson^  Dictionary,) 
^icbmay  employ  bis  whole  life,  will  do  It  with  more  spirit,  if  besid^A  his  own  glory^ 
h  tUiiks  it  may  be  a  nro vision  for  his  family. 

Ui^er  heard  any  inconvenience  objected  to  Kterary  propertj*  hut  that  oienhane- 
^  (He price  of  bonks.  An  owner  may  find  it  worth  while  to  ^ive  more  correct  and 
nwebwotiful  editions;  which  is  an  advantage  to  literature r  but  hb  tntered  will  pre- 
»ealihe price  ftom  being  unreasonable.  A  amaU profit  tipon  «  ipetdy  and  mmi#roii* 
^  if  ttttob  larger  gain  than  a  greai  profit  upoi^  each  book  in  a  $low  s^le  of  a  M« 


'l^  every  principle  ofreason,  natural  jnrtice,  morality  and^mmon  kw;  upon 

*f  «fidaftce  of  the  long  received  opinion  o^tbis  property,  appearing  in  ancient  pro- 

^     ,  and  in  Hiw  cases  ;  upon  the  deaf  tense  of  the  legislature,  ^nd  the  opioioot 


rflWniit^  lawyers  of  their  time,  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  a^nce  that  itatote,  the 
rigiWirfan  author  to  the  copy  of  his  worlds  ap^art  to  be  well  foon<teA    And  I  bopa 


Ibe  kwned  and  Industrious  will  be  permitted  from  henceforth  not  only  to  reap  tbd 
fiiaie,]Nittt  ' ''""^' '^^ — 


fcffl«,,lHit  tb«  profits  of  their  ingenious  jabours,  without  intwmpttpo  to  the  hoiio<irM4 
«  of  tnamaelvM  and  t&ir  famnieA.' 
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AiRiply  flii|S :  upon  what  prioctple,  wiA  what  ju«tio6,  ormvterwlwt 
pretext  of  public  good,  are  men  of  letters  deprived  of  a  perpetoal 
propertT  in- the  produce  of  their  own  labours,  when  all  other  pefv 
aoDS  enjoy  it  as  their  indefeasible  right — a  ri^t  beyond  the  pow«r 
of  any  earthly  authorit}  to  toke  away  ?  Is  it  because  their  kbovr 
is  so  light, — the  endowments  which  it  requires  so  commoOy — the 
attainments  so  cheaply  and  easily  acquired,  and  the  present  resm* 
neration  so  adequate,  so  ample,  and  so  certain  ? 

The  last  descendants  of  Milton  d|ed  in  poverty*     The  deseeod- 


pride  and  boast  of  their  country  :  Is  it  bonourabis  or 
becoming  to  us  as  a  nation,  holding  (the  better  part  of  us  assuredijL 
a|nd  the  majority  affecting  to  hold)  the  names  of  Shakspearaum 
Hilton  in  veneration  ?  To  have  placed  the  descendants  of  these 
men  in  respectability  and  com(brt-»in  that  sphere  of  life  wbem^ 
with  a  full  provision  for  our  natural  wants,  free  scope  is  given  tat 
the  growth  of  our  intellectual  and  immortal  part  simple  jiistice 
ffas  all  that  was  required; — only  that  they  should  have  possessQi 
the  perpetual  copyright  of  their  ancestors  works, — only  that  they 
sliould  not  have  been  deprived  of  their  proper  and  natural  inherit- 
ance* • 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence,  that  copyright,  in  three  cases  o«t 
of  four,  kx>f  tio  value  a  few  years  ^fler  publication  :  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  year^i  scarcely  in  one  case  out  of  fifty,  or  even  oat  of  a 
hundred.  Books  of  great  immediate  popularity  have  their  run  99A 
come  to  a  dead  dtop.  The  hardship  is  upon  those  which  win  tbMr 
way  slowly  and  difficultly — but  keep  the  field  at  last.  And  it  wiU 
not  appear  wonderful  that  this  should  generally  have  been  the  ease 
with  books  of  the  highest  merit,  if  we  consider  what  obstacles  to 
the  success  of  a  work  may  be  opposed  by  the  circumstances  tod 
obscurity  of  the  author,  when  he  presents  himself  as  a  candidate  fer 
^me,  by  t^e  humour  or  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  taste  of  the 
{lublic,  (mor^  likely  to  be  erroneous  than  right  at  all  times,)  and  tlie 
incompetence  ^  personal  malevolence  of  some  unprincipled  critie 
who  may  take  up^n  himself  to  guide  the  public  opinion ;  and  who, 
it  he  feels  in  his  ovin  heart  that  the  fame  of  the  man  whom  be 
bates  is  invulnerable,  endeavours  the  more  desperately  to  wonod 
him  in  his  fortunes.  And  if  tHe  copyright  (as  by  the  existing  law) 
ill  to  depart  from  the  author^s  fitmily  at  his  death,  or  at  the  end  of 
twenty -eight  years  from  the  first  publication  of  his  work,  if  be  diei 
biefbre  the  expiration  of  tha^t  term,  his  representatives,  in  such  m 
case,  are  deprived  of  the  properly  just  when  it  is  beginning  Iq 
prove  a  valuable  inheritance. 

'  The  decision  which  time  pronouaces  upon  the  reputation  tf 
intbors,  and  upon  the  permanent  rank  which  they  are  to  hold,  k 
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laenmi  and  onau  iiestore  to  tben  tbat  perpetuity  to  aw  oopv* 
feigia  of  their  worki^  of  which  the  law  has  deprived  tleoni  and  toe 
ravacd  of  literary  labour  will  ultimately  be  in  Just  proportion  to 
ita  deserts.  If  do  inconyenieace  to  literature  arises  OHn  the  per- 
petuity which  has  been  restored  to  the  Universities,  (uid  it  is  not 
Mretended  tbat  any  has  arisen,)  neither  is  there  any  U  be  aji^re- 
Lsnded  from  restoring  the  same  common  and  natural  ri^ht  to  indi<* 
viduals  who  stand  more  in  need  of  it. 

However  slight  the  hope  may  be  of  obtaining  anvspeedy  re< 
dress  for  this  injusdce,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  tns  solemnl] 
piroiesliog  against  it ;  and  believing  as  we  do^  that  if  society  coor 
tiDues  to  advance,  no  injustice  will  long  be  permitted  I  exist  afte 
i|  is  clearly  understood,  we  cannot  but  believe  tbat  i  time  mu« 
Mme  when  Ae  wrongs  of  literature  will  be  acknowledged,  an 
liie  literary  men  of  other  generations  be  delivered  frcn  tne  hu^ 
ahip  to  wlucb  their  predecessors  have  been  subgected  )y  no  act  c 
arror  of  their  own* 

Aar-  XI. — A  Voyage  ef  Diicovery^  wkodt  under  thearder  ^  ti( 
Admrciiy^  vn  His  Majesty^ $  Shw$  IsabeBa  and  Asander^  fi 
Ae  purpose  of  Exploring  Baffin's  Bay^  and  inqvhng  into  1^ 
probabtlttu  of  o  J^orth-west  Passat.  By  John  Ross,  K.  i 
Captain  K.  N.  4to.  pp.  43a.  Thirty-two  colurfNl  Plal4 
Maps,  Charts,  &c«    London.     1819* 

THE  lively  interest  we  have  taken  in  discussing  te  Question  ff 
a  northern  communication  between  the  waters)f  the  Pacifc 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  sanguine  expectations  ^hich  we  hd 
ibrmed,  on  no  slight  grounds,  as  we  thought,  of  tin  speedy  solt- 
taoB  of  this  probfem,  (the  most  interesting  as  we!  as  the  mot 
fanportant  which  yet  remains  in  geographical  discovry,)  will  suV 
cieDtly  account  for  the  diappointment  we  experienc,  in  commoi 
wHh  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  the  total  failure  of  th  ivro  Exped(- 
tions  which  had  so  much  excited  the  attention  of  Eunpe,  and  whidi 
bade  so  fair  to  set  at  rest  the  long  agitated  questioi  of  the  exis^ 
eaee  or  non-existence  of  a  North-west  Passage,  ad  the  practicfl- 
btlitj  of  an  approach  to  the  North  Pole. 

Im  failure  of  the  Polar  Expedition  was  owing  D  one  of  tftose 
accidents,  to  which  all  sea  voyages  are  liable,  more  specially  when* 
to  the  ordinary  sea- risk  is  superadded  that  of  a  navigation  among^ 
fields  and  masses  of  ice.  Of  that  of  the  other  we  hardly  knbw  in' 
what  terms  to  speak,  or  how  to  account  for  it*  W;  have  the  story 
before  u^,  such  as  it  is,  told  by  the  officer  most  interested  in  makin|r 
it  good,  because  his  reputation  is  materially  conemed  in  the  dea* 
'^ —  which  is  Kkely  to  oe  passed  upon  it  by  the  ntelligent  part  of 
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the  public ;  £ir  our  own  parts  we  cannot  conscientiously  pn)«* 
flounce  it  anf  otherwise  than  unsatisfactory.     If  however  we  are 
disappointed,  we  are  by  no  means  discouraged ;  on  the  contrary^ 
our  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  communication  between  Baf- 
fin's Bay  aid  the  Polar  Sea,  and  between  that  and  tlie  Pacific,  ^ 
fiatr  from  Nine  in  the  smallest  degree  shaken  by  any  thing  tint 
Captain  Ras  has  done,  is  considerably  strengthened  by  what  be 
has  omitted  to  do.     In  support  of  this  opinion  we  shall  not,  on 
the  present  Kcasion,  have  recourse  to  either  argument  or  hypo- 
thesis ;  butpy  confining  ourselves  strictlv  to  the  actual  facts  and 
circumstanos  of  the  voyage,  as  detailed  in  the  narrative  before 
lis,  be  able  so,  at  least,  we  trust)  to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
»very  unpretidiced  mind,  that  the  discoveiy  of  a  passage  out  of 
Baffin's  ba\^as  never  attempted  by  Captain  Ross  but  once^  and 
hen  abandaed  at  the  very  moment  which  afforded  the  brightest 
irospect  of  access  ;  abandoned  too  in  a  manner  so  wholly  unac- 
ountable,  tht  we  know  of  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  voyages  of 
liscovery,  uless  it  be  in  that  of  Captain  Middleton,  when  he  re- 
umed  from  lepulse  Bay  and  ihe  frozen  strait^  with  a  report  con- . 
radicted  by^isown  officers,  and  condemned  by  public  opinion. 
>ut  he.  was  pt  condemned  unheard ;  neither  shall  Captain  Ross 
e  censured  i]  our  pages  but  on  the  fullest  and  fairest  investigatiea 
(  his  case  as^tateu  by  himself:  to  this  he  cannot  object;  havinc 
ome  before  te  public,  he  must  be  content  to  undergo  the  usud 
cdeaL     We  teg  to  assure  him  however  that,  in  analyzing  his  pva^ 
cedings,  we  ,re  actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty,  anda  strong 
feling  of  the  mportance  of  the  service  he  was  expected  to  per- 
fcm,  unmixei  with  a  single  particle  of  personal  hostility ;  for  we^ 
a'e  most  williig  to  think  him,  what  the  late  Sir  George  Hope  (who 
ncommendediim  for  the  enterprise)  considered  him  to  be  an  ac- 
tve  and  zcaloi$  officer  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  professioo :  at 
tie  same  timeiowever  he  must  excuse  us  for  believing  that»  io 
a:cepting  the  lommand  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery,  he  bad  oot 
gven  due  con^eration  to  the  nature  of  his  qualifications.     It  is 
aservice  for  wtch  all  officers,  however  brave  and  intelligent  0\ey 
Diay  be,  are  nd  equally  qualified  ;  it  requires  a  peculiar  tact»  an 
inquisitive  and  jersevering  pursuit  after  details  of  fact  not  always 
interesting,  a  ontempt  of  danger,  and  an  enlliusiasm  not  to  be 
damped  by  ordnary  difficulties. — But  let  us  proceed  to  the  voyw 
age.  \ 

On  the  18th  ol  April,  1818,  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  having 
completed  their  >quipments,  dropped  down  the  Thames,  and  ar- 
rived, on  the  30t^  at  Lerwick  in  Shetland.  Here  the  obsenratorjr 
and  several  of  th<  instruments  were  landed  and  set  up,  and  a  series 
of  observations  wis  made  on  the  seconds^  pendulumi  on  the  iadi* 
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MlioB  ollhe  nagnetic  needle,  and  on  the  intensity  of  tiie  magnetic 
force  V — what  is  meant  bj  ^  measuring  the  elevation'  of  the  transit 
instmaient,  (p.  19*)  we  do  not  know,  and  few  of  Captain  Ross's 
readers,  we  sospect,  will  be  able  to  discover.  On  the  Sd  May 
tbey  again  pat  to  sea ;  and  on  the  26th  May,  after  passtne  Cape 
Fftreweii  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  southward  of  it,  they 
fell  in  with  the  first  iceberg,  which  was  computed  to  be  about  40 
feei  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  1000  feet  long. 

*  imagtAation  presented  it  in  many  grotesque  figures:  at  one  time  it 
looked  something  like  a  white  lion  and  hone  rampant,  which  the  quick 
fancy  of  sailors,  in  their  harmless  foodnesaifor  omeos,  naturally  enough 
shaped  into  the  lion  and  unicorn  of  the  kii|^*s  arms,  and  they  were  de- 
lighted accordingly  with  the  good  luck  it  leemed  to  augur.  And  truly 
our  first  iotroduction  to  one  of  these  hugemamfs,  with  which  we  were 
afterwards  likely  to  grow  so  familiar,  was  a  sort  of  epoch  in  our  voyage, 
that  might  well  excuse  a  sailor's  divuatios,  particularly  when  the 
aspect  with  which  it  was  invested  tendedto  ioepire  confidence,  and  keep 
up  the  energies  of  the  men;  a  feeling  so  requisite  for  an  enterprise  like 
ours,  where  even  their  curiosity  might  ^e  chilled  for  want  of  excite- 
ment. 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  anv  thing  more  exquisite  than  the' 
variety  of  tints  which  these  icebergs  ^ifsplay ;  by  night  as  well  as  by  day' 
they  fitter  with  a  vividness  of  colour  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  repre- 
sents While  the  white  portions  have  the  bnlUancy  of  silver,  their  co- 
lovfa  mre  as  various  and  splendid  i»  those  of  the  rainbow,  their  ever 
cfaai^^iog  disposition  producing  eftcis  as  singular  as  they  were  novel 
andiaiereatmg.' — p.  30. 

Wedonotwellsechow  thiicanbe;  icebergs  display  no  colour 
by  wight,  and  those  exhibited  by  day  are  confined  to  blue  and  green. 

Od  approaching  the  Safage  islands,  on  the  western  coast  of 
i  Greealand,  a  number  of  those  icebergs,  of  various  shapes  and 
sisea,  were  observed  to  the  westward  last  by  the  ground,  the 
height  of  one  of  which  was  estimated  at  325  feet :  a  torrent  of 
water  was  pouring  down  its  side.  On  another  of  those  masses,  to 
wUcb  the  ships  made  fast,  in  lat*  68"*  ^,  a  stratum  of  gravel  was 
observed  ;  and  stones  of  various  kinds,  mostly  qoartai  and  pieces 
of  graiMte,  were  found  upon  it.  Here  they  were  visited  by  some 
of  the  native  Esquimaux*  from  whom  they  learned  that  this  iceberg 
had  remained  aground  since  the  preceding  year ;  and  that  ttie  ice 
was  close  from  thence  all  the  way  to  Disco  island.  Near  this  place 
they  procured  several  species  of  sea-fowl,  and  shot  a  seal  of  the 
enocmoiis  weight  of  850  pounds,  which  yielded  thirty  gallons  of 
oil* 

W«  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Captain  Ross  through  the 
detail  -of  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  ships 
along  4he  coast  of  Greenland^  nor  recapitulate  the  exertions  that 
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were  w^  m  fbrcing  them  (bfough  packs  and  Ihea  eX  ke  bf  tfAf 
various  operations  of  tacking,  warping,  and  towing;  dtffii^dMes 
which  not  a  few  of  the  wbilers  have  eTe'ry  year  more  or  less 
to  encounler,  and  not  alwajs  tinattended  with  danger ;  an  inateMe 
of  which  otcarred  in  the  present  season,  when  one  of  them  was 
cai]^ht  beti#eeo  two  floes  of  rce  in  motion  and  crushed  |  fkt 
crew  narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives  on  the  ice*  Suffice  rt  to 
say,  that  every  possible  exertion  seems  to  have  been  made  to  get 
ta  the  northward  witboot  less  of  time,  and  every  precaution 
adopted  to  avoid  beine  caight  and  closed  up  in  the  ice,  aa  welFas 
te  praaerve  the  sbipi  from  'ojury.  In  this  way  they  reached  Kron 
prins  island,  in  fet.  ^  54,  on  the  14th  June :  the  inhabitants 
were  found  to  consist  of  the  Danish  Grovernor  and  his  family,  m 
other  Danes,  and  about  a  htndred  Esquimaux,  all  employed  in  the 
catching  of  whales  and  seils  during  the  summer  season,     llie 

Stvemor,  who  was  a  young ^nan,  a  native  of  Norway,  came  oiTlo 
e  Isabella;  and  informed  tkem  that  the  late  winter  had  be^n 
,uncomnK>nly  severe,  die  sea  ^eing  frozen  over  so  early  as  the  bo- 
ginning  of  December,  a  circunstance  which  did  not  usually  take 
place  till  the  middle  of  February ;  he  further  observed,  that  damg 
the  eleven  years  he  bad  been  lesident  in  Greenland,  the  acreri^ 
of  the  winters  had  evidently  incieased. 

In  proceeding  to  the  northwarl*  along  the  edge  of  the  matn  ice, 
through  a  naarow  and  ciooked  channel,  a  ridge  of  ioebei^  was 
observed  in  the  midst  of  the  firm  fiild  of  ice  *  of  every  variety^  mod 
shape  that  can  be  imagined  ;'  of  these  the  best  idea  will  beeoi- 
lected  from  the  several  prints  with  ntbicb  Captain  Ross  haa  deco- 
rated bis  bookv  though  it  requires  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  d»- 
dover  that  many  of  them  are  strangely  exaggerated  as  to  theirfpnoiqp- 
iogi  figu^9  A>^d  dimensions^  In  the  representation  of  the  atlvar 
plaud '\ce^T%,  (p.  4:7.)  there  is  a  mixture  of  absurdity  and  iacon* 
ststencv :  the  scene  is  meant  to  represent  moon«ligl^,  thoueh  o&  tbe 
17th  of  June,  when  the  view  is  said  to  be  taken,  in  lat*  7 1^  the  aoo 
never  sets.  The  ships,  too,  were  at  anchorthe  whole  of  that  dajr, 
yet  they  are  seen  sailing  under  the  overhanging  top  of  an  tceb^iw 
which  cannot  be  less  than  800  feet  above  the  surface ;  and,  to  wdo 
to  their  perilous  situation,  a  great  fissure  appears  to  run  thro^g^ 
its  base*  Such  a  tower  of  ice,  in  such  a  position,  could  not  «tsund 
a  moment.  We  notice  these  thtng^)  trifling  as  they  may  appear, 
as  they  show  an  habitual  inaccuracy  and  a  looseness  of  doctcri^ 
tion,  which,  we  are  concerned  to  say,  run-through  the  whole 
rative* 

At  Wy^t,  or  Hare  island,  the  observatory  and  the  instnii 
were  again  landed  in  order  to  make  observations  until  theiee 
should  open  and  afford  a  passage  to  the  northward.    One  reaiiUof 
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Jieae 'Observations  was  important;  it  discovered  aa  error  of  no 
le»  tbaj)  five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  half  a  degree  of  latitude, 
in  the  charts  issued  by  the  Admiralty,  which  are,  no  doubt,  con- 
»lnicled  on  those  which  were  considered  to  be  the  best  authori- 
ti^.  The  fact  is,  that  the  positions  along  this  coast  are  laid  down 
priocipalty  from  the  rude  observations  of  whalers,  whose  oecupa* 
tioM  doring  their  short  stay  are  of  a  nature  very  different  from 
that  of  making  astronomical  observations,  weie  they  even  furnished 
with  the  means.  The  latitude  of  Wygat  was  found  ^o  be  70®  26^ 
I?''  N.  longitude  54"^  51'  49"  W.  and  the  variaiion  of  the  compass 

Qo  the  23d  they  had  reached  Four  Island  point,  about  ten  miles 
lo  the  north  wardf  of. Wygat,  where  tliey  found  several  whalers 
stopped  by  the  ice.  A  sort  of  Danish  factory  was  estaUished  at 
this  spot,  but  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux  wer6  in  ruins  and  appar 
lemly  deiierted.  In  the  burying  pl^e  they  met  with  the  surgeon 
of  on*  of  the  whalers  collecting  Miman  skulls  for  the  benefit  of 
esmparative  anatomy.  Finding  that  little  farther  progress  could 
•  be  made  to  the  northward  at  this  time,  Captain  Ross  permitted 
John  Saccheous,  the  Esquimaux  interpreter,  to  go  on  shore  to 
tommonicate  with  the  natives,  seven  oi  whom  he  brought  off  to 
the  ships  in  their  kajacks^  or  canoes. 

We  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  presented  to  us  by  the  first  men- 
tioo  of  this  person's  name,  of  enteriojg  for  a  moment  into  his  per* 
•owl  history,  and  paying  a  tribute  ofrespect  lo  the  character  of  a 
very  worthy,  and  (all  circumstances  considered)  a  very  extraordi- 
MTymtn.  Our  first  acquaintance  with  him  dates  from  I8l6,  in  the 
ntomn  of  which  year  be  was  found  concealed  on  board  a  Leith 
whaler,  on  her  return  home.  He  was  treated  by  the  owners, 
Mcfifs.  Wood  &  Co.  with  great  kindness  and  liberality,  and  in  the 
ttiKW  of  the  winter  succeeded  in  learning  a  little  Enrirsh.  On 
tkeretam  of  the  ship  in  1617,  the  masted  was  directed  by  these 
l^ecnen  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  rejoining  his  friends, 
^  on  no  account  to  bring  him  back  unless  at  his  own  particular 
^inire.  On  reaching  Greenland  he  found  that  his  sister,  his  only 
KBAining  relation,  mid  died  in  his  absence,  and  he  therefore  de« 
twnined  to  abandon  his  country  for  ever.  He  accordingly  re^* 
**tiedto  Leith,  where  he  was  met  with  by  Mr.  NasmyA,  the 
^^  who  finding  that  he  had  not  only  a  taste  for  drawing,  but 
owsiderable  readiness  for  execution,  iferj  kindly  offered  fo  give 
^  iwcructions.  It  occurred  to  Sir  James  Hall  that  such  a  per- 
^  might  be  useful  to  the  expedition  then  fitting  out  for  Baffin's 
B*y,  and  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Hall  to  the  Se- 
<^'«tfry  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  invited  to  prpceed  on  that  expe* 
Ht.  XXI.  NO.  XLi.— Q,  R.         28 
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ditioD,  to  which  he  agreed,  making  do  other  condition,  than  that  be 
was  not  to  be  left  in  his  own  country. 

On  his  return,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  so  well  satii&ed 
with  his  conduct  and  services,  and  so  sensible  of  the  importaice 
of  employing  him  as  an  interpreter  to  the  next  expedition,  that  they 
desired  he  might  be  well  taken  care  of»  and  liberally  instructed  ia 
reading,  writing,  and  drawine.  He  was  sent  to  Eclinburdi  at  his 
own  request,  to  see  his  good  mends  Captain  Hall  and  Mr.  Nasmy  thi 
the  latter  of  whom,  together  with  his  family,  took  the  warmest  ia- 
terest  in  his  improvement :  the  more  this  amiable  man  was  koowa 
the  more  his  acquaintance  was  sought;  on  his  part,  he  found  great 
delight  in  society. 

In  the  midst  of  his  happiness,  however,  he  was  seized  with  a» 
inflammatory  complaint,  from  which  he  in  a  great  measure  reco- 
vered ;  but  a  relapse  occurring;,  he  was  carried  off  in  a  few  days* 
He  had  the  best  medical  advice,  and  was  attended  by  his  frteiids 
during  his  illness  with  the  most  anxious  care. 

The  utmost  ^ood  humour  was  strongly  expressed  in  the  counlft* 
nance  of  this  inoffensive  man,  and  be  possessed  a  pleasing  sioi- 
plicity  of  manners.    Sensible  of  his  own  ignorance,  be  wastJvay^ 
desirous  of  learning  something,  and  grateful  to  those,  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  teach  him*    He  was  exceedingly  struck  with 
the  docility  of  the  elephant  at  Exeter  'Change,  and  being  asked 
what  he  thought  of  it,  he  replied  with  a  look  of  deep  humility— 
*  Elephant  more  sense  me  J     '  His  disposition   was   gentle  aod 
obliging;  he  was  thankful  for  the  least  kindness  shown  to  him: 
and  upon  several  occasions,  exhibited  a  goodness  of  heart,  aod  a 
consideration  for  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others,  which  woukl 
have  done  honour  to  any  country.    His  fondness  for  and  kiadDess 
to  children  was  very,  striking.    In  a  snowy  day,  last  winter,  he 
met  two  children  at  some  distance   from  Leith,  and  obserfing 
them  to  be  suffermg  from  the  coM,  he  look  off  his  jacket,  ami  ha- 
ving carefully  wrapped  them  in  it,  brought  them  safely  home;  he 
Would  take  no  reward,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  unconscious  that 
he  had  been  doing  any  thing  remarkable.'    lie  was  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  his  approaching  end,  thanked  his  friends  around  him  for 
all  their  kindness  and  attention,  but  said  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  his 
sister  had  appeared  to  him  and  called  him  away.    The  writer*  of 
the  narrative  from  which  this  is  taken,  says  '  he  was  unaffectetHy 
pious;  and  having  been  early  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith, 
continued  to  derive  support  and  consolation  from  this  soarca  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.    He  held  in  his  hand  an  Icdandic  ctle- 
■  ■  .   ■  ■         ■ 

•  Supposed  to  be  CapUio  Basil  Hall,  of  Uie  Navy.— It  Is  a  litUe  piece  of  bhafki 
whlih  does  hoooar  to  hb  lieart  and  oodciMaiidiiig.    It  is  printed  la  BUJtttitn 
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chism  till  his  strength  and  sight  fiiiied  him,  when  the  book  dropped 
from  bis  grasp,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  expired.  He  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  company,  among  whom  were 
not  only  his  old  friends  and  patrons  from  Leitb,  but  many  gentle- 
men of  high  respectability  in  this  city/ 

HamUe  as  the  individual  was,  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by 
the  expedition  now  about  to  proceed ;  indeed  he  was  one  of  those 
few  wBode  places  cannot  be  supplied.  We  return  to  our  nar- 
ratsre* 

Captain  Ross  being  desirous  of  procuring  a  sledge  and  dogs  in 
exchange  for  a  rifle  musket,  Saccheous  and  the  natives  whom  (as 
we  have  said)  he  had  brought  on  board,  went  back  to  their  village, 
and  speedily  returned  with  the  articles  in  a  larger  boat,  called  an 
wmukf  which  was  rowed  by  five  women  in  a  standing  posture,  all 
dressed  in  deer-skins.  Two  of  them  were  dawhters  of  a  Danish 
resident  by  an  Esquimaux  woman.  They  were  nighly  pleased  with 
the  treatment  they  received,  and,  having  partaken  of  sothe  refresh- 
ment, danced  Scotch  reels  on  the  deck  with  the  sailors  to  the  ani- 
mating strains  of  a  Shetland  fiddler.  Saccheous  was  all  mirth  and 
joy,  and  performed  the  part  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  with  that 
pDod-homoured  assiduity  and  readiness  for  which  on  all  occasions 
fie  was  particularly  distinguished. 

^  A  dau^ter  of  the  Danish  resident,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
by  tat  ^be  ^est  looking  of  the  groupe,  was  the  object  of  Jack's  particular 
attentioos;  which,  being  observed  by  one  of  our  officers,  he  gave  him  a 
My'a  shawl,  ornament^  with  spangles,  as  an  offering  for  her  accept- 
aaca.  He  presented  it  in  a  most  respectful,  and  not  uAgracefiil  man^ 
ner,  to  lihe  damsel,  who  bashfUly  took  a  pewter  ring  from  her  fiofer 
aad  presented  it  to  him  in  return;  rewarding  him,  at  the  same  time, 
with  an  eloquent  smile,  which  could  leave  no  possible  doubt  on  amr  Es- 
q^vmaax's  mind  that  he  had  made  an  impression  on  her  heart 'r-p«  56.  ^ 

The  ice  at  length  be^n  to  separate  and  a  breeze  to  spring  m 
but  neither  Jack  nor  his  countrymen,  whom  he  had  e^cortep^^ 
sbore»  made  their  appearance.  A  boat  was  therefor  despKched 
to  the  shore  to  bring  him  off,  when  the  poor  fellow  was/fuod  in 
one  of  the  huu  with  his  collar-bone  broken,  havitg  ov^oaded  his 
«im,  under  an  idea,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  '  pl««ty  o^der,  plenty 
£ai,'  and  the  violence  of  the  recoil  had  caused  the  accident. 

On  the  dth  July  the  ships  succeeded  io  passii^  th^  w>«J  great 
berrier,con»isting  of  field  ice  mixed  vtkh  iav^t  icfberp  ra  vast 
Mmbef St  which  were  fast  aground,  iirdeptb«vair*ng  from  sixty- 
three  to  one  hundred  fathoms,  fl^c  the  vari*ti<Mi  of  the  com- 
pass,' taken  on  an  iceberg,  jiras  foiitid  to  be  8^  1'  W^- -^^n  board, 
when  the  ship's  head  wa*  W.  byN.  i  N.  it  ^^as  98^  W.,  making 
a  deviation  from  the  correct  IMe  of  the  mp^netic  direction  of  18<>, 
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when  the  ship's  head  was  on  that  point  of  the  compass — bat  on 
this  subject  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  Two  aays  after  4bis> 
Captain  Sabine  took  the  magnetic  dip  on  shore  in  lat.  74^  2r  N« 
lonff.  58**  45'  VV.>  which  was  found  to  be  84**  9'  15". 

A  little  farther  northward,  the  two  ships  fell  in  with  several 
whalers  which  had  got  the  start  of  them  ;  from  one  of  those,  the 
Everthorpe,  a  message  was  received  requesting  surgical  assistance 
for  the  master,  whose  thigh  had  been  severely  lacerated  by  a  bear» 
which  had  attacked  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  boat.  This  savage 
animal  was  pierced  with  three  lances  before  it  would  relinquish  its 
gripe;  when  at  length  disengaging  itself  from  the  weapons,  it  swam 
to  the  ice,  and  made  ofil  The  poor  man,  though  sadly  torn,  was 
happily  not  considered  to  be  in  a  dangerous  stale. 

On  the  31st  July,  in  lat.  75°  33',  whales  were  seen  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  boats  being  sent  in  pursuit,  succeeded  in 
killing  one  above  forty-six  feet  in  length,  which  yielded  them 
about  thirteen  tons  of  blubber.  On  the  same  day,  they  parted 
from  the  last  fishing  ship,  the  Bon  Accord  of  Aberdeen,  with  three 
cheers* 

On  the  6th  and  7th  of  August,  the  two  ships  were  in  great  dan* 
er  from  beine  caught  by  a  gale  of  wind  among  the  ice,  when  they 
ell  foul  of  each  other :  '  the  ice-anchors  and  cables  broke  one  after 
s^nother,  and  the  sterns  of  the  two  ships  came  so  violendy  in  con* 
tact,  as  to  crush  to  pieces  a  boat  that  couki  not  be  removed  in 
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*  Neither  the  mastertt  the  mates,  nor  those  men  who  had  becft  all 
%eiv  lives  in  the  Qreenlaod  service,  had  ever  experienced  such  iaitoi- 
B^  perii:  and  they  declared  that  a  common  whaler  must  have  been 
cralbed  to  atoms.  Cm*  safety  must,  indeed,  be  attributed  to  the  perfect 
and  admirable  manner  ii)  which  the  vessels  had  been  strengthened  wheA 
fitting  i<K  service. 

•  But  ov  troubles  were  not  yet  at  an  end;  fiir,  as  the  gale  increased, 
^icc  begd^  to  move  with  greater  velocity,  while  the  continued  thick 
raWy  gnow  kb^t  from  our  sight  the  further  danger  that  awaited  us,  till 
it  becaa^  imini^^.  ^  large  field  of  ice  was  soon  discovered  at  a  small 
distance, %earing\^t  down  upon  us  from  the  west,  and  it  thus  became 
necessary  to  saw  d6^  for  refuge,  in  which  service  all  hands  were  im- 
mediately empoyed;  ^^  was,  however,  found  too  thick  for  our  nine- 
teet  saws,  aod  no  progr^g  could  be  made.  This  circumsUnce  proved 
fortunate,  foru  wa«  soonVter  perceived,  that  the  field,  to  which  we 
were  moored  ft^  thix  purpoiv  was  drifting  rapidly  on  a  reef  of  icebem 
which  lay  agrouni;  ti^  topsails  ^ere  therefore  close-reefed,  in  order 
that  we  migl.t  run,  ^  a  last  reaoUKe.  between  two  bei^,  or  iato  ear 
creek  that  mi^ht  be  Huod  among  them;  when  suddenly  the  field  a^ 
quired  a  cireuW  motio\  so  that  ev^ry  ex^^^Opn  was  now  neces«iry  for 
the  purpose  of  warping  4ong  the  edg^  that  Bcv^ the  sole  chance  we 
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kad  •€  Mcapiii^  the  danger  of  Wiog  crashed  on  an  iceberf  .  In  m 
few  mmoifiB  we  observed  thai  part  of^  the  field,  into  which  we  had  at* 
temiited  to  ^ot  our  docks,  come  in  contact  with  the  berg,  with  snch  r»> 
pidity  and  nolence,  as  to  rise  more  than  fifly  feet  up  its  precipitona 
side,  whereit  snddenlj  broke,  the  elevated  part  felling  back  on  the  rest 
with  a  temile  crash,  and  overwhelming  with  its  rains  the  verj  spot  we 
had  previoudj  chosen  for  oar  safety.  Soon  afterwards  the  ice  appeared 
to  u;^  sufficiently  open  for  us  to  pass  the  reef  of  bergs,  and  we  once  more 
found  oorselres  in  a  place  of  security.' 

The  gal;  having  abated,  and  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  land 
was  seen  in  iat«  75^  64^.  On  the  8th  of  August,  a  landing  waa 
made  on  a  snail  island,  about  six  miles  o^  utterly  desolate ;  but 
piles  of  stone,  such  as  are  frequent  in  the  burying  places  of  the 
Esquimaux,  were  observed,  and  the  burned  end  of  the  stem  of  n 
beath  busli,  which,  Saccheous  said,  was  an  instrament  with  which 
his  countrymen  trimmed  their  lamps.  The  ships  made  very  Httla 
progress  along  the  margin  of  the  ice,  which  separated  them  from 
the  shore  and  adhered  to  it*  On  the  9th,  at  a  distance  upon  thit 
ice,  ihey  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  people,  who 
seemed  to  be  hallooing  to  the  ships.  At  first  thev  were  supposed 
to  be  some  shipwrecked  sailors,  whose  vessel  bat]  perished  in  the 
late^ale ;  the  ships  tberefore  stood  nearer  the  ice,  and  hoisted 
their  colours.  It  was  discovered  however  that  they  were  nativee  of 
the  country,  drawn  by  dogs  on  sledges,  which  moved  with  won* 
derful  rapidity.  When  they  had  approached  near  enough  to  the 
ships,  ^  Sacchecus  hailed  them  in  his  own  language,  and  they 
answered  in  return,  but  neither  party  seemed  to  maKe  themselves 
intelligible.  For  some  time  the  strangers  remained  silent,  but  on 
the  ships'  tacking,  they  set  up  a  simultaneous  shout,  accompanied 
with  many  strange  gesticulations,  and  wheeled  off  with  amazing 
velocity  towards  the  land. 

HavHig  erected  a  pole,  and  placed  on  the  ice  a  stool  with 
some  presents  on  it,  and  an  Esquimaux  dog,  the  ships  stood  to 
the  northward  towards  the  head  of  the  pool,  with  an  intention  to 
return  after  examining  the  state  of  the  ice.  After  an  absence  of 
ten  hours,  the  dog  was  found  asleep  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  left,  and  the  presents  were  untouched.  But  on  the  following 
dav  eight  sledges  were  observed  moving  furiously  towards  the 
ships.  Saccheous  now  volunteered  his  services  to  go  on  the  ice 
witL  presents,  ajid  endeavour  to  bring  the  people  to  a  parley* 
They  halted  at  the  distance  of  about  milf  a  mile  from  the  ships^ 
by  the  edge  of  a  canal  or  chasm  in  the  ice,  by  the  intervention  of 
which  the  conference  was  carried  on^  without  fear  or  danger  of 
aa  attack  from  either  party.  Saccheous  soon  discovered  that  they 
spc^e  a  dialect  of  his  own  language,  and  invited  them  to  approach 
nearer,  but  they  rejriied,  •  No>  no,  go  you  away,' — and  one  of 
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them,  drawing  a  knife  oiit  of  his  boot,  exclaimed  *Go  aln^/^ 
I  wiH  kill  you.'  Saccheous  tokl  them  that  he  had  a  ftither  aM> 
mother  like  them»  and  wished  to  be  their  friend;  and  as  a  pmf 
of  it;  he  threw  across  the  canal  some  beads  and  a  cheiq^aed  shirt, 
to  the  latter  of  which  they  pointed,  asking  him  of  w^t  skin  It 
was  made.  It  was  some  time  before  they  ventured  (o  tooch  it, 
entertaining  no  doubt  the  same  superstitious  fears  as  the  Esqui- 
maux in  general,  (noticed  by  the  old  navigators,)  tkat  to  touch 
any  strange  thine  would  cause  their  death.  They  then  pointed 
to  the  ships,  and  inquired  with  great  eagerness,  <  Wbnx  great 
creatures  those  were  ;  whether  they  came  from  the  sob  or  moon, 
whether  they  gave  light  by  night  or  by  day  ?  Saccheous  toM 
them  thev  were  houses  made  of  wood :  this,  they  replied,  couM  ocK 
hey  for  they  were  alive,  and  they  had  seen  them  flap  their  wings. 
Saccheous  again  assured  them  of  the  truth  of  all  he  had  told 
them,  and  that  he  was  a  man  like  themselves ;  and  pointing  to  the 
south,  said  he  came  in  those  houses  from  a  distant  country  in  that 
direction.  To  this  they  immediate! v  replied,  <  That  cannot  be; 
there  is  nothing  but  ice  there.'  On  his  asking  who  they  were,  they 
told  him  in  return  they  were  human  beings  ^  that  the/  lived  to  tlie 
north,  (pointing  in  that  direction,)  that  there  was  plenty  of  wat^r 
there,  and  that  they  had  come  to  the  pr^nt  spot  where  there 
was  ice,  to  catch  seals  and  sea  unicorns.  Saccheous  finding  thai 
they  mutually  understood  each  other,  and  wishing  to  become  be^ 
ter  acquainted,  now  returned  to  the  ship  for  a  pUink  to  enable 
him  to  cross  over  to  them ;  but  on  his  approach  ihey  entreated 
he  would  not  touch  them,  as  in  that  case  they  sbooid  certainly 
die.  One  of  them,  however,  more  courageous  thad  the  rest, 
ventured  at  last  to  touch  his  hand ;  then  pulling  Us  own  nose^ 
be  set  up  a  loud  shout,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Saccheous  and 
the  other  three.  This  pulling  of  noses,  it  seeto!^  is  a  token  of 
friendly  salutation,* 

The  whole  eight  now  came  forward,  and  were  met  by  the  two 
commanders  of  the  vessels,  and  the  other  officers ;  but  they  were 
evidently  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  until  the  ceremony  of  puUing 
noses  had  been  gone  through  by  both  parties,  shouting  at  the 
same  time  htighr-^aw  I  an  exclamation  of  surpriie  and  pkasure, 
the  more  remarkable  as  being  precisely  that  which  is  university 
used  bv  the  Chinese  and  Tartars,  to  express  the  same  emodooa. 
The  old  trick,  we  are  told,  of  showine  them  their  &ces  in  a 
looking-glass  created  the  utmost  astonishment;   this  we  canttot 

•  Tti«  offieer*  of  the  EipeditioB,  we  andenUnd,  dedare  tbat4hey  sever  saw  mm 
beerd  of  tbU «  polling  of  noaea*  till  H  wet  menUoiied  by  CepCais  Ron  on  their  retiifi% 
at  Shetland.  We  are  altogether  at  a  Iom  to  account  for  this.  It  seems  scareely  pos- 
sible that  Captain  Ross  could  be  mistaken  in  a  ceremoiiy  of  so  ibigalar  a  kintf,  waA 
which  he  represents  not  only  as  frtqneotly,  but  sokmiily  repeated. 
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wdl  conceive ;  since  ice,  in  which  they  could  not  fail  to  have  ob- 
served reflected  imagesy  is  so  familiar  to  them-^in  fact,  they  in- 
E'red  if  i^  was  not  ice,  and  seemed  surprised  that  it  did  not  wet 
it  fingers. 

Qq  approaching  the  ship,  they  halted,  and  were  evidently 
mucl)  terrified ;  and  one  of  the  party,  after  surveying  the  Isabella 
aod  ejcamioin^  everv  part  of  her  with  his  eyes,  thus  addressed  her 
i^  a  loud  tone — *  Who  are  you?  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Is 
il  from  tfae  sun  or  moon  V  pausing  between  every  question,  and 
pmiog  the  nose  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  a  ceremony  which 
m^  repeated  in  succession  by  all  the  rest. 

'Sacdttout  now  laboured  to  assure  them,  that  the  ship  was  only  a 
vpoden  house,  and  pointed  out  the  boat,  which  had  been  hauled  on 
tks^^ice  to  repair ;  explaining  to  them  that  it  was  a  smaller  one  of  the 
99m  kind.  This  immediately  arrested  their  attention,  they  advanced 
^  the  boat,,  examined  her,  as  well  as  the  carpenters'  tools  and  the 
otn,  reiy  minutely ;  each  object,  in  its  turn,  exciting  the  most  lu- 
Setoaa  ejaculations  of  surprise  ;  we  then  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
laQBcbed  into  the  sea,  with  a  man  in  it,  and  hauled  up  again,  at  the 
a^t  of  which  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  clamour.  The  ice  anchor,  a 
beitj  piece  of  iron,  shaped  hke  the  letter  S,  and  the  cable,  excited 
i^h  Interest';  the  former  thev  tried  in  vain  to  remove,  and  they 
eageily  bquired  of  what  skins  the  latter  was  made. 

*By  tins  time  the  officers  of  both  ship»  had  surrounded  them,  while 
teWpr  of  the  Isabella,  which  was  close  to  the  ice,  was  crowded  with 
tbe  eiaw ;  aod,  certainly,  a  more  hidicrous,  yet  interesting,  scene 
WIS  aevsr  beheld,  than  that  wMch  took  place  whilst  they  were  view- 
a^the  ship ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  convey  to  the  imagination  any  thing 
^  %  just  representation  of  the  wild  amazement,  joy,  and  fear,  which 
iuccesairely  pervaded  the  countenances,  and  governed  the  gestures,  of 
thw  Grilles,  who  gave  full  vent  to  their  feelings  ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
it  was  a  grati^inff  scene,  which  never  can  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
wilDcssed  anaenjoyed  it. 

*Their  shouts,  halloos,  and  laughter,  were  heartily  joined  in,  and 
ifflilated  by  all  hands,  as  well  as  the  ceremony  of  nose  pulling,  which 
cotdd  not  fell  to  increase  our  mirth  on  the  occasion.  That  which  most 
•fiB  excited  their  admiration,  was  the  circumstance  of  a  sailor  goin» 
rfoft,  and  they  kept  their  eyes  on  him  till  he  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Wkt ;  the  sails,  which  hung  loose,  they  naturally  supposed  were  skins, 
ftsir  attention  being  again  called  to  the  boat,  where  the  carpenter  s 
iMier  and  naib  still  remained,  they  were  shown  the  u^e  of  these 
utides;  and  no  sooner  were  they  aware  of  their  purposes,  than  they 
•bsired  a  desire  to  possess  them,  and  were  accordingly  presented  with 
isme  nails.  They  now  accompanied  us  to  that  part  of  the  bow  from 
»Uch  a  rope-ladder  was  suspended,  and  tfae  mode  of  mounting  it  was 
thowa  them,  but  it  was  a  considerable  time  ere  we  could  prevail  on 
tbem  to  ascend  it.  At  lengUi  the  senior,  who  always  led  the  way,  went 
lip,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest.    The  new  wonders  that  now  sur^ 
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roanded  tbem  on  eTery  side  caused  fresh  astonisliffieiit,  whipl^.^^  « 
momeofs  Sfispeii8e»  always  terminated  in  loud  and  hearty  lai^ffK*^ 
f.%9. 

That  a  person  who  had  never  beheld  a  piece  of  wood  larger  tHan 
the  twig  of  a  birch  rod,  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quiiL  should 
be^unat-quainted  with  the  weight  of  a  ship's  top-mast,  and  lay 
hold  of  it  with  the  view  of  carrying  it  away,  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive ;  but  that  these  peopfe  should  be  equally  ignorant  of  thena* 
lure  of  iron,  and  attempt  to  run  off  with  an  anchor  and  a  smith's 
anvil,  surprises  us  :-*-and  the  rather,  as  the  blades  of  their  knives 
were  made  of  this  metal,  and,  of  course,  they  could  ttot  be  igt»^ 
rant  of  its  weight.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  bow  onicli  they 
were  astonish^  at  every  thing  they  saw,  for  the  £rst  tima  ia-  tMr 
'Kves,  in  and  about  the  ships,  and  at  th«  people  on  board,  ao  dif- 
ferent from  themselves.  They  were  offered  refreshments,  hot 
they  had  no  relish  for  biscuit,  salt  meat,  or  spirits :  and  preferred 
to  them  all  the  dried  flesh  of  the  sea  unicorn,  which  they  carntd 
about  with  them.  Having  received  some  trifling  presents,  they 
returned  to  the  shore,  hallooing  and  apparently  deliglUed  with  the 
treatment  they  had  met. 

'  The  ships  in  the  mean  time  took  up  a  new  anchorage  in  tbe 
neighbourhood ;  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards  were  visitetiby 
three  other  natives,  a  father  and  two  '90ns,  who  b^d  been  iofo«*aied 
by  their  countrymen  of  the  wonderful  things  whkh  ibej  bad 
seen.  The  most  important  informaiion  obtained  from  tUs  party 
wad,  that  the  iron  with  which  their  knives  were  edged,  ^  was  feond 
in  a  mountain ;  that  it  was  in  great  masses^  of  which  one  in  par- 
ticular, harder  than  the  rest,  was  a  part  of  the  mountain ;  that  the 
others  were  in  large  pieces  above  ground  ;  that  they  cut  it  offwidi 
hard  stone,  and  then  beat  it  flat  into  pieces  of  the  si2e  <sf  a  six- 
pence, but  of  an  oval  shape.'  Captain  Ross  made  tbeny  several  pre- 
sents, and  promised  fuither  to  reward  them  if  ihey  would  bring 
him  specimens  of  this  iron — *  having  reason,'  he  says,  *  to  believe, 
from  their  account,  that  the  rocks  from  which  they  had  procured 
it  were  masses  of  meteoric  iron' — ^not  surely  because  it  was  *  a 
part  of  the  mountain,'  which  we  rather  think  would  be  decisive  at 
once  against  i^s  meteoric  origin.  The  fact  however  is,  Ibat  tbe 
blades  of  their  knives  have  been  founds  on  analysis,  to  contain 
about  the  usual  proportion  of  nickel  which  is  met  with  in  bK" 
teoric  iron;  but  we  have  understood  that  the  interpretation  iDf 
Saccbeous  did  not  extend  to  the  existence  of  whole  rocks  ef  A; 
but  was  confined  to  two  pieces  only,  about  two  feet  in  their 
greatest  length,  one  of  which  was  broader  than  the  other,  and 
defied  th^  exertions  of  tbe  natives  to  cut  off  any  part  of  it  wiA  ite 
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.  ^^peit  and  hardest  stones  they  could  make  use  of;  thttotliec 
'^lilrai^la^  and  much  softer,  and  from  this  they  were  able  t« 
chip  off  pieces  with  a  sharp  stone.  The  endeavours  of  Captain 
Ross  to  procure  specimens  of  this  iron  in  its  native  state  were 
HQtTailifig;  and  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  obtain  these, 
afid  some  more  explicit  information  respecting  the  real  state  of 
4iiff  iasttlated  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  yet,  considering  how  much 
4ime  had  already  been  lost  in  struggling  through  the  ice,  he 
WDuld,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  hi^y  culpable,  had  he  neglect- 
ed the  first  opportuni^  that  presented  itseli  for  getting  farther  to 
the  fiortbward. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  fact  that  aerolites,  if  the 
40101  be  allowable,  have  been  discovered  in  almost  every  regioQ 
Uid  clitaiate  of  the  globe — on  the  burning  deserts  of  Arabia,  and 
m  the  icy  mountains  in  the  farthest  nook  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  and  tfad 
•very  circumstance  of  their  being  met  with  equally  under  the  torrid 
-tod  fiigid  zones  would  seem  to  militate  against  their  meteoric 
-^ngia,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  them  formed  in  all  states,  and 
in  the  opposite  extremes,  of  the  atmosphere.  We  have  men- 
tioned Arabia,  because  we  think  that  the  ^thunderbolt,  black 
in  appearance,  like  a  hard  rock,  brilliant  and  sparkling,'  of 
irihieh  the  blacksmi&  forged  the  sword  of  An  tar,*  was  a  true 
AMita.  It  was  long  before  the  ancients  were  allowed  any  credit 
ha  their  celestial  showers  of  stones,  and  all  were  ready  to  laugh* 
rWift  the  facetious  author  of  Hodibras,  at  the  fable  of  the  Thra- 
riiarock,  which  fell  into  the  river  £go8« 

*  For  Anaxagoras  long  agone 

Saw  bills,  as  well  as  you,  i*th'  moon^ 

And  held  the  sun  was  but  a  piece 

Of  red  hot  iron  as  big  as  Greece. 

Believ'd  the  heavens  were  made  of  stone 

Because  the  sun  bad  voided  one.' 

K  is  DOW  discovered  that  the  ancients  were  correct  in  the  fact, 
lad  we  are  even  ready  to  meet  them  halfway  in  their  hypothesis* 
The  falling  in  with  these  Esquimaux  has  furnished  Captain 
&S88  widi  no  unimportant  episode,  occupying  about  one-fourth 
part  of  his  narrative.  Not  content  with  detailing  the  particull^ 
of  the  two  or  three  short  interviews  on  board  the  ships,  he  has 
presented  as  witti  a  whole  chapter  dedicated  to  the  *  Arctic 
ni^daaders ;'  an  appellation  with  which  he  has  thoudit  fit  to 
dignifj  this  insulated  tribe;  as  if  a  little  nook  in  Baffin's  Bay 
eagbt  to  monopolize  a  name  which  would  be  equally  applicable 
t<>  the  natives  of  every  mountainous  region   within   the  Arctic 

*  ifaitar,  a  Btdoweat  Ronumce,  irtmslaUd  from  the  Jhabic  hy  7.  BcanUton,  Eaq, 

^l6a. 
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circk  in  iSurope,  Asia,  and  America.  But  Captain  R^^s  "^ 
great  adept  in  nomenclature :  he  has  transferred  one  ha!f« 
Scotland  to  the  shores  of  this  Bay— reserving,  however,  a  due  shtte 
for  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  fattu^f, 
for  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  «c. 
The  title  of  the  chapter,  considered  under  all  circumstances,  is  rt- 
ther  amusing:  'The  Arctic  Highlands— J^ature  of  the  Country- 
Us  Produce—InhabilarUs— Language—Mode  of  Livrng^Jm- 
nets  and  Customs— RpUgion,^— no  scanty  bill  of  fare ;  but,  m 
that  of  the  landlord  in  the  play,  all  pf  the  good  things  are  stnffeid 
into  the  bill,  while  nothing  is  found  in  the  larder.  A  chapter  of 
this  kind  must  be  exceedingly  edifying  from  the  pen  of  a  wnter  . 
who  never  set  foot  on  any  part  of  these  '  Arctic  Highlands,  who 
-understands  not  a  syllable  of  the  '  language'  spoken  in  them,  an4 
who  could  only  converse  with  the  inhabitants  through  themedimi 
of  one  who  bad  much  difficulty  in  comprehending  their  m- 
course,  and  more  in  making  himself  intelligible  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  who  saw  the  '  country  and  its  produce'  only  from  toe 
ship ;  and  whose  acquaintance  with  the  '  mode  of  living,  manners, 
and  customs,  and  religion,'  of  the  people  was  the  produce  of  a  few 
hours  study  in  the  cabin  of  the  Isabella.  We  shall  deem  it,  under 
those  circumstances,  quite  sufficient  to  cull  a  few  facts.* 

These  poor  people,  it  would  seem,  are  so  completely  shut  out 
by  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  from  their  southern 
neighbours^  as  to  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  human  beings 
besides  themselves ;  judging,  from  surrounding  appearances,  thj^ 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  southward  was  a  mass  of  ice  and 
snow.  How  far.  they  extend  to  the  northward  is  not  known, 
though  Captain  Ross,  in  his  usual  decisive  manner,  fixes  the  lini»t 
2X1  r  40.  One  circumstance  appears  very  remarkable,  that  their 
winter's  habitations  are  in  the  northern  extreme,  where,  in  sum- 
mer, the  weather  is  so  warm,  that  the  ice  disappears  from  the 
water  and  the  snow  from  the  land ;  and  as  both  these  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  procure  their  chief  articles  of  food  and 
raiment,  they  are  compelled  to  descend  to  the  southward  in  search 
of  them.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that,  though  ibeir 
svstenance  is  principally  derived  from  the  sea,  they  have  no  sort 
of  embarkation  in  which  they  can  go  afloat,  nor  have  they  anj 
knowledge  of  the  names  kaijac  and  umiaA;,  by  which  the  boat  and 
.  canoe  are  generally  designated  among  all  the  tribes  of  Esquimaux. 
'This,'  says  Captain  Ross,  'is  easily  accounted  for,  by  their  total 
want  of  wood  :' — not  so  easily,  we  conceive  :  for,  if  it  be  admitted, 

*  An  interesling  account  of  this  poor  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  drawn  up  by  Captain  Si- 
bine,  may  beaeen  iu  Mr.  Brande's  Journal  of  Literature,  &c.  for  April. 
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/md  we  have  never  heard  it  denied,  that  this  singular  people,  now 
ii^road  over  the  islands  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  and  Green- 
lapi,  c%me  originally  from  Asia,  along  the  shores  of  America 
Wdering  on  the  hyperborean  sea,  we  shall  find  that  the  original 
kaijac  in  use  among  them  was  not  made  of  wood^  but  o(  Jithts^ 
hone^  and  Covered  with  seal  skins.*  How  these  people  lost  an 
implement  of  such  importance  to  those  who  never  leave  the  tea- 
shore,  and  derive  their  food  and  raiment  in  a  great  measure  from 
that  element,  appears  to  us  a  question  not  only  of  curious  but  of 
laborious  research.  *  The  fact  of  their  having  no  canoes,'  saya 
Captain  Sabine,  ^  is  a  very  extraordinary  one ;  it  is  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  that,  if  they  had  known  their  value,  and  had  eveir  possessed 
the  art  of  making  them,  that  it  should  have  been  lost :  there  is 
DO  deficiency  of  materials :  they  have  as  many  skins  as  they  can 
wish  for,  and  although  no  wood,  yet  they  have  bone,  which  will 
answer  nearly  as  well  for  the  frame-work;  at  least  the  ingenuity 
pf  savage  life  would  soon  make  it  answer  with  accommodation ; 
Bor  is  their  situation  less  favourable  for  the  employment  of  canoes 
than  manv  other  of  the  Esquimaux  settlements.'!  We  know  from 
.  Mackenzie  and  Heame  that,  on  the  northern  coast  of  America, 
oaiDoes  of  the  same  ingenious  and  peculiar  construction  as  those 
OD  the  coast  of  Greenland,  of  Labrador,  and  the  islands  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  are  in  use — *How  curious  then,'  as  the' officer  above  men- 
tioaed  observes,  ^  to  have  found  an  intermediate  link  without 
them!'  May  not  these  northern  Esquimaux  be  the  descendants  of 
a  party  from  the  South,  who,  having  lost  their  kaijaos  and  umiaks, 
were  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  returning,  and  therefore  settled  in 
ibis  retired  corner?  Having  lost  the  objects  themselves,  (as  a 
wooden  canoe  could  not  last  for  ever,)  and  having  no  wood  to 
replace  them,  (the  use  of  bone,  it  should  be  observed,  had  been 
discontinued  by  the  Southern  Greenland  and  Labrador  Esc^ui- 
roaux,)  it  may  be  conceived  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  people 
destitute  of  any  recorded  language  would  lose  the  words  by  which 
tbey  were  expressed. 

In  addition  to  the  seal  and  the  sea-unicorn,  these  people 
take  in  traps  various  kinds  of  land  animals,  as  deer  and  foxes,  for 
food  and  raiment,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  they  kill  their  dogs  for 
food.  They  make  no  scruple  to  eat  the  raw  flesh  of  any  animaL 
One  of  the  visiters.  Captain  Ross  says,  who  'had  a  bag  foil  of 
h'ttle  awks,  took  out  one  in  our  presence,  and  devoured  it  raw ; 
b^  on  being  asked  if  this  was  a  common  practice,  they  informed 
us  they  onjy  eat  them  in  this  state  when  they  had  no  convenience 

•  We  learo  from  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  that  about  Norton  Sooncl  thity  are  still  m 
made, 
t  Journal  of  ScteBee,  lus. 
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hr  cookery.*  A  speciteft  of  mbes  {poljftricumjwMeriMm%  m  «r 
eight  inches  long,  grows  Itixariantly  and  in  great  abandanoe )  Hij' 
when  dried  and  soaked  in  blubber,  ^ves  not  only  a  good  light,  trat 
ftlso  a  comfortable  fire  for  their  culinary  purposes.  They  obtiili 
fire,  Captain  Ross  says,  '  from  iron  and  stone.'  This  laconic  de* 
icription  is  not  very  intelligible,  and  the  question  is  a  verycarioai 
ene«  The  southern  Greenlanders  produce  fire,  like  most  savages^ 
by  the  rapid  whirling  and  friction  of  two  nieces  of  wood;  bnt 
these  *  Arctic  Highlanders'  have  nothing  thicker  than  the  Vstonted 
stem  of  heath,'  (more  probably  dwarf  wilbw,)  half  a  dozen  of 
which  tied  together  make  a  small  handle  to  the  whips,  used  for 
driving  their  dogs.  Saccheous,  we  learn,  said  that  they  produced 
fire  by  the  friction  of  two  fish  bones.  Their  winter  huts  were  aa- 
derstood  to  be  built  of  stone,  and  a  great  part  of  them  were  bd<Hr 
the 'Surface  of  the  ground.  A  lamp,  being  a  hollow  stone  fiUedIr 
with  blubber,  into  which  the  moss  is  immersed  as  a  wick,  bumsii^ 
them  during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  Their  dress  ccMisistB  of 
skins  made  tight  to  the  body,  and  sewed  together  with  great  neat* 
ness.     Their  bedding  also  consists  of  skins. 

These  northern  Esquimaux,  judging  from  their  portraits,  aie 
more  ugly  than  their  southern  neighbours,  and  very  like  to  some 
of  the  natives  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  the  Kamstchatkadales,  the 
Kof iaks  and  the  Tschutski.  Captain  Ross  says,  '  The  habits  cl 
these  people  appear  to  be  filthy  in  the  extreme ;  their  faces,  bands 
ftnd  bodies  are  covered  with  oil  and  dirt,  and  they  look  as  if  they 
had  never  washed  themselves  since  they  were  born.'  Poor  mi 
comfortless  as  they  might  be  thought,  however,  ^  none  of  them 
were  willing  to  leave  their  country;  they  seemed  most  happy  and 
contented,  their  clothing  was  in  very  good  condition,  and  veiy  suit- 
ably to  the  climate,  and  by  their  account  they  had  fletxty  of  provi* 
sions,' — but  what  will  appear  much  more  strange,  we  are  asfl»ue4' 
that  ^  they  seemed  to  have  no  diseases  among  them,  nor  could  it 
be  learned  that  they  died  of  any  complaints  peculiar  to  this  or  any 
other  country,' — of  course  there  was  nothing  to  do  for  the  doctorsi 
and  if  they  could  only  contrive  to  parry  off  old  age,  they  migU 
live — 'we  know  not  how  long. 

The  average  stature  of  those  who  were  seen  was  rather  moie 
than  five  feet ;  their  faces  were  broad,  round  as  the  full  moon, 
chubby  and  somewhat  flattened,  with  the  Tartar  hi^  cheek  bones 
and  small  eyes;  their  hair  was  black,  straight  and  coarse.  Their 
dress  was  in  ^11  respects  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  southern 
Greenlanders,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  dress  of  the  females 
(of  whom  none  were  seen)  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the 
men.  The  materials  were  the  skins  of  seals,  dogs,  foxes,  and  the. 
cubs  of  bears  i  and  the  furry  side  was  worn  outwards.^But  we  jsust 
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kape  lUs  aechided  tabe,  referring  our  readers  to  the  voluioes  of 
CraiBiz  and  Egede,  whose  descriptions  of  the  southern  Green- 
landers  are  equally  applicable  to  Captain  Ross's  *  Arctic  High-^ 
landers.'. 

Tlie  ships  came  so  near  the  land  in  doubling  the  northern  point 
of  Prioce  Regent's  Bay,  as  Captain  Ross  has  named  it,  that  par- 
ties from  both  ships  went  on  shore  in  search  of  natives,  and  tq 
collect  specimens  of  natural  history.  They  observed,  with  con« 
sidemUe  surprise,  large  tracts  of  snow  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
SDd  in  the  vaiiej^s,  deeply  tinged  with  some  red  colouring*  matter. 
A  cotosiderable  Quantity  of  this  snow  was  collected,  and  appeared, 
when- in  the  bucKets,  like  so  much  raspberry  ice-cream.  When 
dissofared,  the  liquor  looked  not  unlike  muddy  port  wine;  when  al- 
lowed toiaettle,  the  sediment  appeared  through  a  microscope  to  be 
coaipo8ed;{of  deep-red  globules.  .  It  was  brought  to  England  in  a  It- 

3uid  state,  and  also  dried  On  examination  at  home,  a  considerable 
ifierence  of  opinion  took  place,  between  the  chemists  and  the 
physiologists, as  to  the  natureof  the  substance  which  coloured  the- 
snow  on  so  great  an  extent  of  surface,  the  former  considering  it  to^ 
be  of  animal,  the  latter  of  vegetable  origin*  Mr.  Brande  was  the 
first  to  analyze  it,  and,  having  detected  uric  acid,  hie  pronounced 
it  at  once  to' be  the  excrement  of  birds.  It  appeared,  though  Mr* 
Bralide  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  neigbbouriiig' 
rocks  sod  cli&  were  resorted  to  as  the  common  breeding  places 
of  the  little  awk  {alca  alh\  whose  numbers  were  so  great  as  lite- 
rally sooietimes  to  darken  the  air.  Many  circumstances  respect- 
ing this  bird  lent  a  plausibility  to  the  conjecture  :  it  had  long  been 
kooWo,  eod  was  noticed  by  Sir  Everara  Home,  that  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  kind  of  sack  under  the  root  of  its  tongue,  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  supposed,  of  economizing  its  food ;  this  was  fully 
conoberated  by  Mr.  Fisher,  the  assistant  surgeon,  who  found  in 
tlM  tecka  of  all  those  which  he  examined  a  great  number  of  those 
■UQOte  red  shrimps  with  which  the  Arctic  seas  abound.  Captain 
Ro6»  says,  '  it  was  at  once  determined  that  it  could  not  be  the 
dang  of  birds ;'  but  this,  it  would  appear,  is  incorrect,  as  well 
38  his  remark  that  ^  the  snow  was  penetrated  even  down  to  the 
rock^in  many  places  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  by  the  co- 
louring matter  ;•  for  the  modest  and  sensible  narrative  of  the  voy- 
age  just  published,  (which,  though  without  a  name,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  is  the  journal  of  Mr.  Fisher,)  says,  *It  is  worthy* 
of  reoiark,  that  this  cofouring  matter,  be  it  what  it  may,  does  not 
penetrate  mor^  than  ah  inch  or  two  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
snow ^  and,  had  it  not  been  that  a  similar  sub<«tance  appears  to 
have  been  observed  on  the  snow  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  wbefe 
therecoutd  notbeany  of  therotges  (awks)  which  are  so  numerous 
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here,  I  shouU  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  red  or  cdotiri^ 
matter  alluded  to  is  the  excrement  of  theie  birds.  What  render* 
this  conjecture  probable  is,  that  we  found  great  numbers  of  then 
seated  in  the  rocks,  precisely  over  where  the  red  snow  lay,'-* 
.  It  had  also  been  ascertained  many  years  ago,  from  some  expe- 
riments by  Mr.  Hatchet,  that  the  red  colouring  matter  which 
prevails  in  the  ova  of  the  whole  family  of  lobsters,  shrimps,  &e. 
was  of  so  fixed  and  permanent  a  nature  as  to  resist  every  chemicd 
application,  and  to  be  heightene<l  by  most  of  them;  of  this  in* 
destructible  property  the  act  of  boiling  affords  a  familiar  example. 
It  was  not  unreasonable  tlierefore  to  conclude,  that  the  colouriitf 
matter  of  the  snow  was  animal,  more  especially  as  it  was'  feting 
on  examination  through  the  microscope,  to  be  competed  of  smaU 
globules,  like  those  of  the  blood,  froui  the  1,000dih  to  the  3,000dtb 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  that  it  had  a  fetid  animal  smell ;  and 
that  the  colour  was .  not  altered,  or  rather  was  heightened,  by  the 
applications  of  acids  and  alkalis.  The  general  opinion,  however 
among  the  officers  of  the  Expedition  was  in  favour  of  its  vegetabte 
origin ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  collected  it  says  that  it  had 
verymuch  the  ^taste  of  beet-root;  another  thought  it  tasted  of  the 
mushroom.     • 

Doctor  Wollaston,  after  examining  it  very  minutely,  both  l^ 
the  microscope  and  chemical  tests,  has  given  an  opinion  that  it  is 
a  vegetable  product,  though  many  difficulties  occurred  in  coming 
to  this  decision.  His  first  conception  was  that  the  colouring 
matter  might  be  the  spawn  of  a  minute  species  of  shrimp, 
known  to  abound  in  those  seas,  and  which  might  be  devoured 
by  the  myriads  of  water- fowl  and  voided  with  their  dimg ;  but  no 
exuvise  of  those  animals  were  discovered  aofiong  it.  The  glo- 
bules, by  destructive  distillation,  yielded  a  fetid  oil,  accootpanied 
with  ammonia,  which  might  also  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were  of  animal  origin  ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  seeds  of  va- 
rious plants  and  the  leaves  of  fuci  give  out  this  product.  The 
§reat  difference  in  the  dimensions  of  the  globules,  as  well  as  their 
iminutive  size,  seemed  to  militate  against  their  being  the  seed  df 
any  particular  plant;  besides,  what  species  of  plant,  in  a  region 
covered  with  snow,  and  in  a  latitude  of  76\  could  tinge  eight 
or  ten  miles  of  surface  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  ?  The  cellular 
substance,  however,  to  which  the  globules  adhered,  burnt  away  to 
a  white  ash,  and  was  decidedly  vegetable.  When  the  globtd^ 
were  highly  magnified,  they  appeared  internally  subdivided  mto 
about  eight  or  ten  celly.f    On  the  whole,  the  description  seetoed 

»  Vayagt  of  Discovery  made  in  1818  to  the  Arctic  Regions, 

t  Tbty  were  afterwards foaod  not  to  bt  cellular:  the  appearance  was  the  eifoct  (d 
an  optical  decepUon. 
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to  accord  flo  accurately  with  the  capsules  which  contain  the  dnstj 
aeed  of  the  poff-ball  (lycoptrdon)  as  to  afford,  in  combination  witib 
#ther  circumstances,  an  apparent  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
curious  phenomenon. 

At  the  foot  of  those  projecting  points  of  hills,  on  which  the 
tinged  snow  generally  appeared,  was  a  level  belt  of  land,  covered 
in  several  spots  with  thick  coarse  grass,  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length :  and  Mr..  Fisher  says  that  ^  such  portions  of  it  as  were  not 
covered  with  grass   presented  a  beautiful  surface  of  soft-tufled 
mossy  which  the  natives  use  as  wicks  to  their  lamps.'     This  moss, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  is  a  species  of  polytricumy  which  is 
well  known  to  throw  out  from  its  capsules  a  fine  elastic  coloured 
powder,  that  has  been  mistaken  by  some  writers  for  its  seed  ;  and 
in  (act  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  plant  has  been  raised  by  sow- 
ing it     It  seems,  however,  that  in  this  high  latitude  the  family  of 
mosses  do  not  arrive  at  that  perfect  state  of  vegetati<m  necessary, 
JD  geneml,  for  the  propagation  of  the  species ;  but  that  they  mul- 
tiply and  continue  the  race  by  pullulation  or  throwing  out  shoots 
firom  the  roots  or  stems.     Should  this  be  considered  as  a   valid 
objection  against  the  pollen  of  the  moss  being  the  cause  of  the 
colouring  matter,  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wollaston  may  still  lead 
to  a  less  objectionable  solution  of  the  difficulty.     As  it  would  seem 
•that  every  animal  has  some  minuter  animal  quartered  upon  it,  so 
every  plant  mav  be  supposed  to  have  its  parasite,  generally  one  of 
that  numerous  nunily  of  fungi<.  which  are  the  wolves  and  tigers  of 
the  vegetable  world.     A  minute  examination  of  the  luxuriant  moss 
is  question  would  perhaps  discover  a  fungus  attached  to  its  fibres, 
just  as  the  lycoptrdon  or  vrtdo^  (we  are  not  quite  sure   which) 
fixing  on^  wheat  occasions  the  disease  well  known  by  the  name 
atstmd:  no  one,  we  presume,  will  doubt  that,  if  it  were  possible 
fior  a  field  of  wheat,  tainted  with  this  disease,  to  grow  out   of  a 
iorfiice  of  snow,  that  surface  would  be   as  strongly  tinged  with 
Ibe  black  dust  of  the  smut  as  the  snow  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
was  tinged  with  red*     The  roots  of  the  moss  in  question,  we 
nnderstaod,  were  of  deep  sedrlet,  and  their  juices  might  perhaps 
give  a  colour  to  the  parasite  plant.     To  this  moss  then  may,  di- 
sectly  or  indirectly,  be  attributed  the  ^  crimson  cliffs'  so  outrage- 
ously (not  to  say  ridiculously)  exaggerated   in  the  print  given 
by  Captain  Ross.     If  it  be  objected  that   fungi  have  not  been 
known  to  attack  the  mosses,  they  at  least  fix  upon  grass,  and 
the  coarse  grass  appears  to  have   b^n  nearly  as  abundant  as 
-the    polytricum.     Mr.  Browne,  whose  opinions   are  always  en- 
titled to  respect  as  the  first  philosophical  botanist  in  this  kingdom, 
probably   in  Europe,  conjectures  that  it  may  be  derived  fi'om 
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.tome  of  the  algae,  confervse,  or  tremellaB;*  but  we  doid>tiAc(thtr 
any  of  these  vegetate  on  snow  ;  besides,  we  understand  that  Mf* 
fiauec  of  Kew,  whose  accoracj  of  observation  through  magnifjii^ 
glasses  is  well  known,  has  observed  the  same  form  and  the.  same 
pedicle  that  he  noticed  on  the  uredo,  which  we  think  coucluiive 
m  favour  of  A  fungus. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  mention  made  of  red  snom,  Pliiy 
Bays,  and  Aristotle  had  said  it  before  him,  that  snow  becomea  rod 
.with  age,  occasioned,  however,  as  these  naturalists  teU  os^bya 
red  worm  which  is  bred  in  it  Signer  Sarotti  speaks  of  a  bleod- 
coloured  snow  which  appeared  on  the  mountains  near  Genoa,  aad 
which  yielded  a  liquor  of  the  same  colour.  Saussure  frequeatiy 
observed  red  snow  on  various  parts  of  the  Alps,  the  colouring  mst- 
ler  pf  which,  from  the  smell  given  out  in  burning,  he.  conclude 
to  be  the  farina  of  some  particular  plant,  more  especially  as  be 
never  met  with. this  snow  but  in  summer.  This  however  is  inci^a- 
elusive,  9S  it  might  have  lain  over  the  winter*  Ramond  fooiid<a 
similarly  coloured  snow  on  Uie  Pyrenees,  which  he  concluded  to  be 
Ringed  by. the  decomposition  of  a  particular  kind  of  mica.  Mar- 
ten  also,  in  his  voyage  to  Spitzbergen,  mentions  his  havk^  se^ 
red  mow  near  the  Seven  Icebergs,  a  place  well  koown  to  the 
wbale-fisbert.  Here,  says  he,  the  rocks,  appearing  like  an  oU  ■  da- 
^yed  wall,  ^  saiell  very,  sweet,  as  the  green  fi^ds  do  in  our  ceua- 
try  in  the  spring  when  it  rains ;'  and,  having  observed  that  tbey  aie 
veined  like  marble  with  red.  white,  and  yellow,  he  adds,  t  at  the 
alteration  of  the  weather  the  stones  sweat,  and  by  that  meaas:  tbe 
snow  is  stained  or  coloured ;  and  also  if  it  mneth  much,  the  water 
runs  down  by  the  rocks,  and  from  whence  the  snow  is  tinged  red.' 
.The  officers  of  the  polar  expedition  also  observed  red  snow,  op  the 
mountains,  near  Smeerenberg,  but  the  rocks  being  of  a  rrddwh 
colour^  tbey  concei  vedit  to  be  occasioned  by  some  eebreous  aoatter, 
and  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  In  the  last  number  of  the  *'  iomr- 
nal  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,'t  several  instances  4M« 
recorded  of  showers  of  red  snow  having  fallen  in  different  piati 
fit  the  world,  but  all  of  them  were  fi^mnd,  on  examination,  to  gm 
out  mineral  products ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  tfaa 
colouring  of  the  sdow  on  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay  is  the  only 
instance  of  its  arising  from  an  organized  substance* 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  ships  passed  Cape  Dudley  Diggcil, 
whose  latitude  was  found  to  agree  pretty  nearly  with  that  assigned 
to  it  by  Baffin  ;  and  the  s^me  day  they  also  passed  the  Wolatcf  * 

■  *  Algarum  genos  ??  Confervis  simplicissimM  et  Tivmelte  crueuts  (Eng-  Bot.  ISoS,) 
<|iK>damiDodoaffine  ??  Minute  globules,  (be  colouring  matter  of  th«  red  snow*  of  wIiMk 
eitd^MVe  fiatcfies  were  aceo  iu  iat.  76^  26'  N.,  lone.  66^  W.* 

tForAprU. 
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'tUm^  Sodod  of  that  DaVigalor,  <afid  £>ond  It  c^oiplettly  blocks 
if  wkb  ice.'  We  find  it,  however,  in  tb^  view  taken  by  Mr* 
•<i%eDe,  and  pufaliabed  by  Captain  Ross,  a  wide  and  deep  opening, 
^^  completely  free  from  ice ;  and  from  tbef  disposition  and  confor- 
asatioQ  of  the  land,  which  is  also  entirely  free  from  ice  or  snow  a^ 
£ir  at  the  view  extends,  we  should  say  that  it  wears  very  much  tiie 
appearance  of  a  strait.  Captain  Koss  says,  ^it  itemed  to  be 
e^teen  or  twenty  leagues  in  depth,  and  the  land  on  each  side  m* 
feared  to  be  habitable ;'  and  this  is  all  the  knowledge,  gained  by  the 
^pedirion,  t>f  Wolstenhobne  Sound,  which  is  less  than  Baffin  pro- 
cared  two  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  correctness  of  the  shape 
aid  dimensions  of  a  winding  bay,  from  a  slight  view  taken  in  these 
bfgf  latitudes  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  its  entrance, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  sixty  miles  in  depth,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
4iiM  to  talk.  It  may  have .  been  blocked  up  with  ice ;  but  Mr. 
^eoe,  who  must  have  lookeddii  it  when  he  drew  it,  apparently  saw 

I     aeUnng  but  naked  hills  and  clear  water.     The  depth  was  060 

I     lidloiBs  opposite  to  this  bay,  strait,  or  sound  ;  and  the  weather  af- 
iiMided  e?eiy  opportunity  of  examining  it,  without  risk  and  without 
aiocb  delay  ;  it  was  not  however  examined. 
(M*^  Whale  Sound'  no  further  notice  is  taken  than  that  thej 

I  '  could  not  approach  it  in  a  direct  line  on  account  of  ice ;'  in  fact 
tbey  never  approached  it  nearer  than  twenty  leagues^  thou^  the 
iee  was  probably  not  very  compact,  as. near  Carey's  islands,  which 
Were  discovered  the  same  evening,  /the  sea  was  clearer  of  floes 
afid  loose  ice,'  Captain  Ross  says,  'than  we  had  ever  seen  it,'  but 
'there  were  visible  a  vast  number  of  large  icebergs,  most  of  them 
agrowid  in  250  fathoms ;  and  they  bad  the  appearance  of  being 
wag  washed  by  the  waves.'    These  could  not  have  offered  any 

;     impediment.* 

Aboat  midnight  of  the  19th,  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound  of 
Biffin  ^  was  distinctly  seen,'  and  the  two  capes  forming  its  en^* 
^oce  were  named  after  the  two  ships  Isabella  and  Alexander.-^ 
M  considered  (says  Captain  Ross)  tl^  bottom  of  this  sound  to  be 
tbout  ei^teen  leagues  distant*  but  its  entrance  was  completely 
Uodted  up  ^  ice.'  Now  as  the  field-ice  that  blocks  up  coasts 
^  harbours  is  generally  from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  sur- 
bcty  how  this  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  /of  eighteen  leagues^ 
^  it  appears  by  the  chart,  that  they  were  never  nearer,)  block* 
ii^op  the  entrance  of  the  sound,  is  utterly  unintelligible  on  any 

I    ptBiciple  of  optics  and  natural  philosophy  that  wo  are  acauaini* 

I     <*with.    As  this  opening  is  stated  by  Baffin  to  be  the  largest 

^ —  -  , . 

I  *  *  To  the  northward  and  easlward  of  Cafey'f  islands  was  a  blank  space,  where  not 
m  laad  was  discernible ;  and  this  we  sopposed  to  be  the  entrance  ot.^a^B'*  If  hale 
8«"»d.*— Fejwge  o/XHwowry,  &c. 
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of  all  the  sounds  he  discovered,  and  as  Captain  Rossr,  by  bis  own 
showing,  w^s  sixty  English  miles  from  the  entrance  of  it,  he^  muit 
forgive  us  for  doubting  the  fact  of  his  having  seen  any  part,  mucli 
less  the  bottom  of  Sir  Thomas  Smithes  Sound*  The  depth  here 
was  192  fathoms,  and  we  perceive  no  reason  whatever  why  this  un- 
teresting  part  of  Baffin's  Bay  should  have  been  slurred  over  $p 
very  hastily.* 

We  could  have  forgiven  Captain  Ross  for  passing  by  Wolsten- 
holme  and  Whale  Sounds,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  pp 
account  of  the  time  which  had  unavoidably  been  spe^t  in  working 
Up  through  the  ice  along  the  coast  of  Greenland ;  but  it  woiiM 
have  been  most  satisfactory  to  ascertain  (ancf  it  might  surely  hasre 
been  done  in  the  course  of  two  days)  whether  this  extensive 
opening  of  Smith's  Sound  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Baffinls 
Bay  did  or  did  not  communicate  with  the  great  Polar  Sea*  As  U> 
the  other  ^  great  deep  bay'  to  the  westward  of  Sir  T»  Smith's 
6ound,  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  on  the  chart  at  a  OMUsb 
greater  distance  than  even  that  of  the  said  sound,  we  have  no  bet- 
ter materials  to  enable  us  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  its  ter- 
mination, than  in  the  former  case.t  Captain  Ross  was  evidently 
in  haste  to  get  out  of  it,  thinking  it  perhaps  prudent  to  follow  the 
example  of  Master  Robert  Bylot,  who,  in  another  part  of  those 
seas,  ^  concluded,'  says  Baffin,  ^  that  we  were  in  a  great  bay,  and 
so  tacked  and  turned  the  shippes  head  homewards,  without  any 
farther  search ;'  at  least,  from  this  spot  the  heads  of  the  two  ships 
were  ^  turned  homewards,'  leaving  the  bay  and  the  sounds  Justus 
they  saw  them  at  a  distance  and  as  they  were  left  by  Baffin. 

It  is  singular  enough  that,  instead  of  plain  facts,  which  we  ap- 
prehend it  was  Captain  Rosses  duty  to  collect,  he  contents  himself 
with  assigning  reasons  for  the  non-existence  of  a  passage  in^tbe 
northernmost  comer  of  Baffin's  Bay — just  as  La  Peyronse  r«|i- 
ioned  Saghalien  into  an  island,  which  Captain  Broughton  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be  a  part  of  the  contment  of  Tartary*  He 
says,  if  is  true,  that  he  '  saw  the  land  completely  round,  at  d^e- 
rent  tirnes^  as  did  also  the  officers  of  the  Alexander,  who  were  at 

*  Mr.  Fisker  says  he  was  much  Interested  id  ascerteining  whether  Greenland  and 
.  the  west  land  joined,  and  for  this  purpose  kept  the  deek  all  day ;  bat  tboagh  tha 
weather  was  remarkably  clear  and  fine  till  midnight,  he  could  not  see  any  aneh  joac- 
tioD.  He  appeals  to  the  Alexander's  log  for  oonfirmation  of  what  he  himself  observed. 
*  It  is  probable  that  the  chasm,  or  opea  spaeef  to  the  nortiiward,  where  not  any  land 
could  be  traced  by  nu,  might  be  that  which  Baffin  calls  Sir  Thomas  8mith*a  So«pid  ; 
and  if,  agreeably  to  his  relation,  this  is  the  «  deepest  and  largest  sound  in  aU  thia  b^,** 
it  is  not  likely  (bat  we  should  have  seen  the  .bottom  of  it  at  such  a  distance,  as  we  es- 
timate that  we  are  itDenijif  leag^eM  from  the  northern  extreme  of  the  west  land  viable.* 
.— Voyage  of  Ditecven^  uc. 

t  Here  again  Mr.  Fisher  appeab  to  tke  Alexander's  bg,  to  show  that  the  land  was 
not  seen  to  the  northward. 
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%e  mast-head  of  that  ship,  at  the  same  {different)  tirne.^    The 
VrfBcers  of  the  Alexander,  however,  broadly  deny  the  fact — they 
did  not  see  the  land  all  round,  nor  any  thing  like  it — ^but,  conced- 
ing that  every  officer  in  both  ships  did  see  the  land  all  roand,  will 
any  of  them,  will  Captain  Ross,  undertake  to  say,  whether  land 
so  seen  at  the  distance  of  eighty,  ninety,  or  one  hundred  miles, 
could  be  determined  to  be  continuous  or  connected  ?    How  many 
straits  or  passages  might  exist,  without  being  perceptible  at  one- 
iborth,  nay,  at  one-tenth  part  of  the  distance  ?     But  Captain  Ross 
hks  a  reason  in  reserve  why  it  should  be  so.-^^  The  tide  roae  and 
fell  6nly  four  feet,  and  the  stream  of  it  was  scarcely  perceptible  ;' 
knd  therefore  it  is  ^perfectly  certain  that  the  land  is  here  con- 
tumons,  and  that  there  is  no  opening  at  die  northernmost  part  of 
Bkflin's  Bay/    Captain  Ross  seems  not  to  be  aware  how  strongly 
this  argument  may  be  turned  aeainst  his  hasty  conclusion,  from 
-well-established  facts :   he  must  have  heard,  though  he  certainly 
did  hot  reflect  on  it,  that  the  highest  tides  known  in  the  world  are 
at  the  heads  of  two  bays  in  which  there  are  no  openings — the  Bay 
oTFundy,  and  the  Bay  of  Tonquin.     He  seems  indeed  to  feeljcon- 
jciotis  tiiat  all.  had  not  been  done  here  that  his  emplovers  would 
expect ;  and  in  order  to  cast  a  slur  on  such  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions, he  ttras  early  goes  out  of  his  way  to  observe  that  ^  me  ar> 
^our  existing  at  home  for  the  discovery  of  a   north-west  pas- 
saged, and  the  confidence  with  which  the  supposed  situation  of 
srch  an  opening  has  been  transferred  to  one  spot,  as  fast  as  it  was 
found  not  to  exist  in  another,  render  it  necessair  for  him  to  dis* 
prove  its  existence  in  this.place.'     But  how  did  it  escape  Captain 
Ross  that  this  might  be  done  more  effectually  by  actual  researches 
while  on  the  spot,  than  by  a  speculative  paragraph  after  his  re- 
-fom !     With  regard  to  the   ^  home  ardour,^  most  heartily  do  we 
"Wish  that  a  portion  of  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  commander 
of  tiie  Isabella,  and  that  it  had  spurred  him  on  to  find  out  at  least 
where  a  passage  did  not  exist,  so  that  the  ground  might  have  been 
narrowed  where  it  probably  did.     As  to  *'  disproving,'  it  would 
here  been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  provided  himself  with  some- 
thing better  than  mere  assertions.     The  following  passage,  which 
we  suppose  to  be  a  sort  of  half  concession,  or  mezzo-termino,  iS) 
we  presume,  aimed  at  us. 

•  •  '  Even  if  it  be  imagined,  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  concede  their 
cmuone  while  there  is  yet  a  single  yam  of  their  hypothesis  holdii^, 
Jhat  some  narrow  strait  may  exist  through  those  mountains,  it  is  -evident 
jQiatit  must  for  ever  be  unnavigable,  and  that  there  is  not  even  a  cbapce 
af  ascertaining  its  existence,  since  all  approach  to  the  bottom  of  these 
'  'llays  is  |Hrevented  by  the  ice,  which  fills  them  to  so  great  a  depth,  and 
appears  never  to  have  moved  from  its  station.' 
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We  tertamly  did  imagine  that  thoee  fotmcb,  wbieb  Baflfar  oaly 
^  approached^  but  did  not  enter,'  and  of  which  he  ao  briefiy  audi 
vaguely  speaks,  apologizing  for  having  sought  the  coast  no  bettmv 
inight  be  channels  formed  by  islands,  and  occasionally  choked  op- 
vith  ice;*  and  the  flimsy  ^yam'  of  Captain  Ross's  ^ bypotbeab^^ 
fer  he  has  no  facts  to  offer,  makes  no  alteration  in  oar  opinioft 
on  that  bead.  We  still  believe,  as  we  always  did,  that  Greo»t 
land  is  separated  from  the  ii^estern  lands.  The  offieera  of  ibo 
Aleiander,  we  know,  and  those  of  the  laabelia,  we  believe, 
from  the  distant  sight  they  were  permitted  to  take,  entertain  the 
same  opinion.  .  With  this  opinion  we  have  recently  met  wiih  a  ca«- 
rious  coincidence,  founded,  as.  it  would  appear,  on  actual  knoww 
ledge ;  it  is  contained  in  one  of  the  Burleigh  Papers  In  the  Laaw? 
downe  CoUcSction  of  the  British  Museum^  (and  ia  th^  moreconous 
as  being  in  the  noble  secretary's  own  hand-writing,)  the  subied:  af^ 
which  is  the  north-west  passage,  and  begins  thus-^^  Contidera|> 
Groynelande  is  well  known  to  be  an  isl^ndei  and  that  it  is  not  co»» 
joined  to  America  in  any  part,'  &c<t  This  is  not  the  langnage  of 
speculation,  but  of  experience.^ 

.But  leaving,  as  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  do,  these  ape»« 
logs  in  the  land  undetermined,  let  us  follow  Captain  Ross  in  his  • 
return  down  the  western  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  apparently  well  sa« 
tbfied  in  his  own,  mind  of  having  left .  all  those  passage  at  the 
northern  extremity  blocked  up  with  ice,  or  mountains,  or  botit4^ 
On  the  21st  the  bhips  stood  over  to  explore  an  opening'  in  8i|^l^ . 
^  which  answered  to  the  description  of  Alderman  Jonea'sSaiiDd,' 
given  by  Baffin,  who  discovered  it;'  Jnit,  as  the  ice  and  fcv;  lln^ 
luckily  prevented  a  near  approach,  this  is  all  we  learn  from  Gap* 
tain  Ro0s  concerning  '  Alderman  Jones's  Sound.'l  .    - 

;The  night  of  the  24th  August  is  put  down  as  remarkable  Xiar. 
it|  having  been  the  first  on  which  the  sun  had  been  observed  to 
aet  since  the  7th  June;  tbua  terminating  a  day  which  consiated* 
of  one  thousand  ei^t  hundred  and  d'eventy-two  hours,  andgiirtng- 
us  a  wamine  of  the  approach  of  a  long  and  dreary  winter'     They 
left  England  however  amply  provided  for  passing  that  winter  witb^ 
in  the  Arctic  circle. 

■  ■         I  ■  ■  II       

•No.XXXVl  p.44a  .      - 

t  Barrow's  Voyai^es  into  the  Arpdc  Ragionsy  p.  370. 

t  CapiaiD  Sabioe,io  hia  mention  of  thft  seven  inlets  from  BaMii's  Bty,  of  wUtBb;  W 
ssyt,  some  have  been  eipected  to  communicate  with  the  NortlMra  Oceao>  tbasiiotieai  . 
the  four  we  have  just  passed.  *  Of  these  the  first  is  Wolstenholme  Sound, t|ie  MitrMQa  - 
of  which  we  passed  at  a  few  miles  distance,  stifflciently  hear  to  identify  it  by  ^Hii  , 
fetand  which  malcee  twu  entrances.**  Of  Whale  SouikI  We  could  jost  discern  the  epeitf* 
ingin  the  coast,  beingtbirty  or  forty  miles  distant:  of  Smith's  Sound,  tbekuge^U^r 
all  the  bay,  and  whicfi  exteuds  beyond  78^,  we  can  say  nothing,  as  our  eitreme  north , : 
wn  in  76^^  68'.  We  were  near  the  entrance  of  Jones's  Sound,  but  not  so  neiur  as  If^Op '  ' 
who  sfDt  his  boston  i hore.'— y&unw/ e/  iteknta,  iM$rMn,ma  M^.^-^Ajprii::      '  "  •  • 
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V  CspCahi  R)0«t  ftho  notices,  as  a  tUn;  worthy  of  tefli*rlt»  that  the 
fee1ief|9'h^«^  wore  otAy  three4bartbs  niklor  water,  while  those  lo 
die  ioQth  were  ire-sixths ;  this  reroflrk,  we  presuoie  to  sajr,  H 
tuiwwtbf  of  notice,  and  can  tend  only  to  convey  erroneone  no*' 
tiOM  do  the  floating  of  icebergs*  The  merest  daobler  in  natnral 
phBssophj  might  be  expected  to  know  that  everj  ieebei^)  therf 
ftoit  ehewhere,  will  diiflfer  attogetber  in  the  proportion  of  thd 
pitts  tbov>e  and  below  the  samce,  accoiding  to  the  diflerent 
dhspes  of  each  individual  mass.  Lieatenant  Parry,  who  had  more 
GUtect  notions  on  the  subject,  formed  pieces  of  ice  into  cubes, 
wbtchf  when  floated  in  sah  water,  invanablr  remained  at  one  part 
abcure^  and  six  parts  below  the  surface,  liiis  proportioii  agrees 
pmsely  wttfa  that  assigned  by  Baffin  in  his  two  voyages,  thooj^ 
Bs  ssdiy.  miscalcntate^  the  height  of  one  of  his  icebergs,  by  as-< 
iaaiiag 'its  form  as  acobe,  and  concluding  it  to  have  been  16S0 
feet  fi^  the  top  to  the  bottom,  though  it  was  tMii  probaMy,  one« 
thW  of  that  height. 

•  Tl^  land  was  now  observed  to  take  a  southerly  direction,  and 
the  ships  proceeded  along  it  as  near  as  they  could  conveniently 
anmmcb  fdr  the  floating  masses  of  ice.  On  the  38th  August, 
&e  sea  became  more  clear  of  ice^  and  no  bottom  was  found  with 
^  fiitfaoms  i>f  line ;  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  they  ^  succeeded 
ia  getting  completely  clear  of  ice,  and  once  more  found  them* 
•elves  in  the  open  sea.'  The  sea  towards  ttie  northern  parts  of 
Bfflfai^  bajr  being  clear  of  ice  would  appear  not  to  be  an  accident 
taTcifcumstsaice.  Baffin  found  it  do ;  and  Davis,  in  his  third  voy* 
ag^f  having  jreached  lat.  75^  on  the  Greenland  shore,  standing;  over  . 
to  the  westward,  says,  ^neither  was  there  any  yse  towards  ttie 
north,  but  a  great  sea,  free,  large,  very  salt  and  Uue,  and  of  an 
Qmearchable  depth.'  A  remarkable  circumstance  was  obserted 
wiA  regard  to  the  land.  The  mountains  between  the  kt.  74^  and 
HV  estimated  at  the  height  of  4000  feet,  were  only  partially  co- 
▼^  with  snow ;  ^and  even  at  the  very  tops  of  them,  which  were 
mUe  aboTo  the  clouds,  black  rocks  were  plainly  seen.  Their 
ti^  as  appeared  from  the  sea,  were  almost  clear  of  snow,  and 
the  country  appeared  as  habitable  as  that  part  of  the  opposite 
coiflt,  which  we  found  to  be  actually  inhabited.' 

The  next  day  (39th)  Aey  sounded  in  340  fathoms,  and  found 
the  temoerature  of  the  water  to  have  increased  from  32^  to 
36*,  *  which  I  concluded,'  says  Captain  Ross,  *  to  be  the  natural 
coloneijtieuces  of  ^^  absence  of  ice,  together  with  our  advance  to 
th^.soutb.'  A  wide  opening  was  now  observed  in  the  land* 
whi^  they  entei^d  the  30tb.  ^  On  each  side  was  a  chain  of 
lu^ mountains;  and  in  the  space  i^tween  west  and  south-west^ 
there  appeared  a  y^sUow  slqr,  but  no  land  was  #eaa«  nor  was 
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there  any  ice  om  the  water,  except  a  few  icebeqp ;  flie  oftii^ 
kig,  therefore,  took  the  appearance  of  a  channel,  the  entraoce  ef 
which  was  judged  to  be  forty-five  miles;  the  htxiA  on  &e  Qordi 
side  lyinff  in  an  £•  N.  £•  and  W,  S.  W.  direction,  and  the  south 
side  neany  east  and  west.^  All  sail  was  made  to  get  to  tibe  waitr 
ward ;  and  ^  as  the  evening  closed,  the  wind  died  away,  the  wea- 
ther became  mild  and  warm,  the  water  much  smoother,  and  the 
atmosphere  clear  and  serene.'  The  temperature  of  the  water  at 
four  o'clock  iMid  increased  to  36^^.  Under  these  favour^e  cir- 
cumstances, which  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  hopes  of  every  per- 
«on  employed  in  the  enterprise,  we  were  exceedingly  ill  prepared 
for  the  paragraph  which  immediately  follows. 
.  *  During  this  day  much  interest  was  excited  on  board  l^  the  appear- 
anee  of  this' Strait;  the  general  opinion,  however,  was  that  it  was  only 
an  inlet.  Captain  Sabine,  who  produced  Baffin^s  account,  was  of  opimon 
that  we  were  off  Lancaster  Sound,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  a 
passage  until  we  should  arrive  at  Cumberland  Strait ;  to  use  his  oWn 
words,  there  was  *'  no  indication  of  a  passase,'*  *<  no  appearance  of  a 
current,"  *<  no  driflwood,"  and  '*  no  swell  from  the  north-west."  On 
the  contrary  the  land  was  partially  seen  extending  across,  the  yellow 
sky  was  perceptible;  and,  as  we  advanced,  the  teinperature  of  the  water 
began  to  decrease.  The  mast-head  and  crow's-nest  was  [were]  crowd^ 
with  those  who  were  most  anxious,  but  nothing  was  finally  decided  at 
ttie  setting  of  the  sun.* — ^p.  171. 

The  ^ general  opinion  that  it  was  only  an  inlet !'  On  what  c\^ 
cumstance  could  such  a  premature  opinion  have  been  fiumded  ? 
Baffin  pretends  not  to  know  any  thing  about  it;  he  distinctly  says^ 
that  he  did  not  enter  it ;  and  no  human  being  that  we  know  ^(y  ba| 
himself  and  his  little  crew,  had  ever  seen  it  before  or  since.  Vefj 
far,  however,  we  are  bold  enough  to  say,  was  it  from  being  tlie 
*  general  opinion,'  in  either  ship,  that  it  was  only  an  '  inlet*  ^jjo 
a  brief,  but  sensible  and  comprehensive  view  of  this  vojagO} 
published  in  one  of  the  monthly  journals,  we  find  the  following 
passage,  which  we  quote  with  the  more  confidence,  as  Capjtatn 
cabine  has  pronounced  it  '  a  well  written,  and,  which  is  moi^ 
irriDortant,  a  faithful  account  of  the  proceedings  of  tke^xpe* 
dition.'  ... 

'From  the  northern  to  the  southern  headlands  (of  the  inlet) it  ai^ 
peared  to  be  at  least  fifty  miles  in  width.  As  we  knew  that  Bama  |^ 
not  entered  this  sound,  but  stood  away  from  it  to  the  south-eastwax4^ 
its  appearance  inspired  hope  and  joy  into  every  countenance,  an^  ^^en 
officer  and  man,  on  the  instant,  as  it  were,  made  up  his  mind  that  tk^ 
must  be  the  North-West  Passage:  the  widUi  of  the  opening,  the  extraof- 
dinary  depth  of  water,  the  increased  temperature,  and  the  snrroundli^ 
tea  and  the  strait  so  perfectly  free  from  ice,  that  not  a  particle  was  seeh 
floating,  were  circumstances  so  encouraging,  and  so  diArent  firbtt  iVf 
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ika%  we  had  yet  seen,  thai  every  heart  panted  to  explore  this  paisa^e, 
jnhich  was  to  oonduct  us  all  to  ^ory  and  to  fortune, — ^to  find  ao  grand 
an  opeabi  under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  the 
.fery  spot  too  of  all  others  most  likely  to  lead  us  at  once  to  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  was  so  unexpected,  and  at  the  same  time  so  exhilarate 
ipg,  that  1  fim^y  believe  every  creature  on  board  anticipated  the  plea* 
sure  of^writing  an  overland  despatch  to  bis  friends,  either  from  the  east* 
era  or  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific' 

So  much  for  the  *  general  opinion'  of  its  behig  *  onlv  an  inlet !' 
£ut  Captain  Sabine,  it  seems,  volunteered  his  individual  opinion 
that  *•  there  were  no  hopes  of  a  passage  until  they  should  arrive  at 
Cumberland  Strait.'  ^  And  when  was  this  opinion  givep  ? — When 
they  were  off  Lancaster  Sound !  So  idle  and  unguarded  an  ex- 
pression (for  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  opinion)  was  not  wor4h 
tUteniog  tOy:  much  less  recording ;  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised 
that  on  a  qud^tion  of  this  kind  it  should  be  quoted  as  a  sort  of 
iaaetioo  for  nautical  proceedings.  But  what  could  Captain  Sa- 
bine possibly  know  either  of  Lancaster  Sound  or  of  the  land  to 
the  southward  of  it?  From  this  Sound  to  Mount  Raleigh,  is  just 
ei^  degrees  of  latitude,  or  560  English  miles,  over  which  no 
?tiropean  was  ever  known  to  have  cast  an  eye !  Let  us  how- 
ler hear  the  reasons  said  to  have  been  assigned  by  Captain  Sa- 
i^  against  a  passage  through  Lancaster  Sound ;  thev  are  singular 
enough,  when  considered  as  proceeding  from  a  gentleman  recom- 
»ended  by  the  Royal  Society  for  his  skill  in  general  science  and 
philosophy.  It  seems  he  repeatedly  assured  Captain  Ross  tha( 
there  was  '  no  indication  of  a  passage,'  because  there  was  'no  ap- 
pearance of  a  current,  no  drift-wood,  no  swell  from  the  north- 
vttt;'  on  these  points  we  should  have  thought  a  Captain  of  the 
^^  was  as  competent  a  judge  as  a  Captain  of  Artillery ;  but 
tliat  either  of  them  should  consider  these  contingencies  as  the  ne- 
l^^ssary  and  invariable  accompaniments  of  a  strait  or  passage, 
^P^rs  to  U8  very  extraordinary.  It  is  true,  had  all  these  acci* 
^^(circumstances  stared  them  in  the  face,  on  opening  the  in- 
H  the  communication  with  another  ocean  would  scarcely  have 
^ined  problematical ;  but  that  the  absence  of  any  or  all  of  them 
^Id  have  been  considered  as  decisive  against  its  existence,  is  a 
'P^ies  of  reasoning  that  we  should  not  have  expected  from 
*per  Captain  Ross  or  Captain  Sabine.  We  know  that  a  current 
<^^s  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  another  generally  o%a 
^.the  Baltic,  and  that  hundreds  of  straits  exist  without  any  cur- 
f^t(t  running  through  them  at  all.  What  general  inference  then 
^MMbe  safely  drawn  from  the  existence  of  a  current  either,  way? 
^t  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  at  least  to  know  the  means 
^  were  taken  to  try  the  current,  for  we  find  none,  and  have 
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reason  to  betier^  tkat  none  were  tried :  it  is  not  unknewo  40 
nav^ators  bow  eiceediti^ly  difficult  k  is  to  detect  currents  ihit 
move  below  tbe  'surface,  especially  at  such  depths  as  were  found 
in  Lancaster  Sound.  As  to  *  drift-wood,'  Captain  Sabine  surely 
did  not  expect  to  find  a  floating  forest  in  the  lat.  of  741^. 
Besides,  how  could  he  know  what  might  have  occurred  farther 
on,  or  by  the  shores  of  this  broad  strait  ?  The  hasty  manner  in 
which  it  was  abandoned  was  not  very  favourable  for  research  or 
observations  of  any  kind.  With  regard  to  the  *  north-west  swell,' 
we  perceive  a  very  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  find 
it  asserted  that  such  a  swell  did  actually  meet  the  ships. 

These,  however,  as  we  said  before,  are  mere  contingencies,  witb 
which,  in  our  opinion.  Captain  Ross  had  nothing  to  <£> ;  his  busu 
neSs  was  to  ascertain  facts,  and  not  to  be  guided  by  Captaii 
Sabine's  speculations.  *  Currents,'  and  *  swells,'  ayl  *  drift-wood,' 
were  accidents  which,  had  they  occurred,  a  wise  man  would 
Icnow  how  to  turn  to  his  advantage ;  but  the  absence  of  wbi^ 
'would  not  justify  him  in  coming  away  satisfied  that  there  was  oo 
passage :  such  a  step  would  betray  a  weakness,  or  a  want  df 
*  ardour,'  ill  suited  for  successful  discovery.  It  was  not  in  this 
manner  that  Vancouver  proceeded,  when  in  search  of  a  passage 
firpm  the  north-west  coast  of  America :  this  excellent  officer  ex*- 
amined  every  inlet,  nor  came  out  of  it  till  a  boat  could  no  longetr 
swim.  Instead  of  seeking  excuses,  it  would  have  been  betterlbr 
Captain  Ross  to  have  honestly  confessed,  in  tbe  words  of  old 
Davis,  that,  '  having  found  a  broad  passage  directly  west  into 
'the  land,  we  entered  into  the  same  thirty  or  forty  leagues,'  {wtiUs 
in  the  present  case)  ^  finding  it  neither  to  wyden  nor  straighten, 
then  considering  that  the  yeere  was  spent,  for  this  was  in  the  fyne 
of  August,  and  not  knowing  the  length  of  this  straight  and  danger 
thereof  we  tooke  it  our  best  course  to  retoume  with  notice  of 
*our  eood  success  for  this  small  time  of  search ;'  this  at  least 
would  have  been  intelligible. 

Captain  Ross,  however,  s.eems  to  have  been  aware  that  some- 
thing more  than  Captain  Sabine's  ^  indications^  would  be  neces- 
sary for  his  justification, — and  he  continued  standing  up  the 
inlet  all  night.  At  8  o^clodi:  he  sounded,  and  found  the  enormous 
depth  of  ^74  fathoms.  Mr.  Beverley,  (assistant  surgeon,)  wbo 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  ^  most  sanguine^'  went  up  to  the  cro^'^s 
nest»  and  reported  that  be  had  seen  the  land  across  the  bay^  ex- 
cept for  a  very  short  space.  Although  all  hopes,  we  are  now  told, 
were  given  up,  'even  bjj  the  most  sanguine,'  that  is  by  Mr«  Be- 
verley, they  stood  on  till  dinner  time.  Captain  Ross  shaU  tell 
what  then  liappened. 
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'  At  half  pKst  two,  (when  I  went  off  deck  to  dinner)  there  were 
Mi6  ^pes  <writ8  clearing,  and  I  left  orders  to  be  eaUed  on  the  appearance 
iflaod  or  tee  a-head.  At  three,  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  was  re- 
iiercd  to  his  dinner  by  Af  r.  Lewis»  reported,  on  his  coming  into  the 
cabin,  that  there  was  some  appearance  of  its  clearing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay :  I  immediately,  therefore,  went  on  deck,  and  soon  after  it  com- 
pletely cleared  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  land» 
ipuodthe  bottom  of  the  bay,  forming  a  connected  chain  of  monntains 
with  those  which  extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides  This  land 
appeared  to  be  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
master,  and  James  Haig,  leading  man,  being  sent  for,  they  took  its 
bfiaridgs,  which  ^ere  inserted  in  the  log  ;  the  water  on  the  surface  was 
at  the  temperature  of  34*' .  At  this  moment  1  also  saw  a  continuity  of  ice, 
at  thedotance  of  seven  miles,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the 
other,  between  the  nearest  cape  to  the  north,  which  I  named  after  6ir 
Geotge  Warrender,  and  that  to  the  south,  which  was  named  after 
Viseoant  Castlereagh.  The  mountains^  which  occupied  the  centre,  in 
inonh  and  south  direction,  were  named  Croker's  Moantains,  after  the 
Secrataiy  to  the  Admiralty.  The  south-west  corner,  which  formed  a 
spadoQS  bay,  completely  occupied  by  ice,  was  named  Barrow's  Hay> 
andia  boanded  on  the  jsoiith  by  Cape  Castl^reagh,  and  on  the  north  by 
C^pe  Rosamond,  which  is  a  head-land,  that  projects  eastward  from  the 
highland  in  the  centre.  The  north  corner,  which  was  the  last  I  had 
madeoQt,  was  a  deep  inlet ;  and  as  it  answered  exactly  to  the  latitude 
{iveo  by  Baffin  of  Lancaster  Sound,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
Mme,  and  consider  it  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  accuracy  of 
thatable  navigator.*  At  a  quarter  past  three,  the  weather  again  became 
thick  and  unsettled  ;  and  being  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
passage  in  this  direction,  nor  any  harbour  into  which  1  could  enter,  £or^ 
Ihe  purpose  of  making  magnetical  observcdions,  I  taclted  to  join  the 
Al^iaoder,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles.' — ^p.  174. 

We  are  seriously  grieved  to  meet  with  such  inconsistencies,  and 
ttpossibilities,  as  are  contained  in  the  passage  here  quotetl, — and 
to  dbserve  the  means  employed  to  give  them  a  claim  to  authenti* 
city  ;-«we  allude  to  what  are  termed  *  an  accurate  view  of  Baffin's 
,%,'  and  '  a  special  chart  of  the  land.' — The  first  observation  that 
Strikes  us  is,  that  there  was  not  an  officer  on  deck  but  Mr.  Lewis, 
8ie  whale-fisher,  when  the  Isabella  was  put  al>out,— not  an  officer, 
BOrk  man,  saw  any  thing  of  the  land  or  ice  that  blocked  up 
this  vast  strait,  but  '  Mr.  Lewis,  the  master,  and  James  Haig, 
wding  man.'  All  ^he  other  officers  were  at  dinner;  a  word 
)™Id  nave  brought  them  up  in  half  a  second :  that  word,  how- 
ever, was  not  spoken ;  the  whole  operations  of  taking  the  *  special 
ckart  of  the  land,'  the  '  accurate  view  of  the  bay,'  and  heaving  the 

.*lf  Captain  Roes  has  read  Baffin's  voyage  at  all,  it  musl  be  very  loosely,  or  he  would 
Bare  known  that  Baffin  never  entered  the  inlti,  and  of  coune  saw  none  of  his  *'  north 
■nets.' 
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thip  about)  were  sUentI y  and  secretly  carried  into  effect  in  ^  teo 
minutes,'  and,  as  it  would  seem,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  or 
knowli^dge  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Isabella,  who  continued  to  enjoy 
themselves  at  dinner,  drinking  most  probably  *  success  to  the 
passage  of  Sir  James  Lancasters  Sound!'  It  would  have  been 
but  courteous  in  Captain  Ross,  at  all  events,  to  call  up  Captain 
Sabine,  thai  he  too  might  have  seen  the  land  and  barrier  of  ice, 
and  thus  have  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  having  his  anticipations 
realized.  Let  us,  however,  examine  the  statement  a  little  more 
closely* 

The  land  which  Captaia  Ross  so  ^  distinctly  saw  round  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,'  appeared  to  be  at  the  distance  of  ^  eight 
leagues,'  that  is  to  say  twenty-four  geographical,  or  twenty-eight 
English  miles.  On  his  '  special  chart,'  the  nearest  point  is  close 
upon  two  degrees  of  longitude,  i.  e.  thirty  geographical  or  thirh/- 
Jive  English  miles  ;  and  the  two  extreme  comers^  one  of  which  be 
is  pleased  to  call  ^  Baffin's  Lancaster  Sound,'  and  the  other  *  Bar- 
row's Bay,'^  are  distant,  at  the  least, ^y  English  miles!  Now  wc 
should  be  glad  to  ask  anv  nautical  man,  whether,  on  seeing  land 
from  the  quarter-deck  of  a  small  vessel,  at  the  distance  of  from 
twenty-eight  to  fifty  miles,  in  any  weather,  but  more  especially  ia 
thick  hazy  weather,  which  just  cleared  up  for  *  ten  minutes,'  he 
would  taKfi  upon  him  to  say  that  such  land  was  continuous! 
Has  it  not  often  happened,  we  would  ask,  that  openings  in  the 
land,  forming  very  wide  straits,  or  inland  seas,  have  been  so 
completely  concealed  by  the  locking  in  of  the  two  head-lands^ 
that  ships^  though  at  a  very  few  miles  distance,  have  missed  them? 
dow  often  hs^ve  the  well-known  straits  of  Gibralter  been  passed 
unawares,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  so  that  navigators 
found  themselves  running  down  the  coast  of  Africa  in  looking  for 
the  entrance !  As  Captain  Ross  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Baltic,  we  woukl  ask  him  if  a  total  stranger,,  in  sailing  up  the  Kat- 
tigat,  could,  from  appearances,  conjecture  the  existence  of  either 
the  Great  Belt,  the  Little  Belt,  or  the  Sound,  even  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  only  from  the  last  of  these,  though^all  of 
them  connect  it  with  the  Baltic  ?  Who,,  that  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  would  pretend  to  say,  by  looking  across  the  channel  from  the 
pier-head  of  Dover,  what  inlets,  straits,  or  harbours,  might  exist 
on  the  opposite  coast,  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty-four  or  twenty* 
five  miles  ?  But  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  ordinary  readers,  we 
may  observe  that  there  is  not  a  reach  in  the  Thames  that  ta  the 
eye  does  not  appear  to  terminate  the  river ;  and  in  many  of  them, 
(in  the  Hope  for  instance)  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  form  a  co!> 
jecture,  at  the  distance  only  of  two  or  three  miles,  what  part  of 
the  land  is  intersected  by  the  stream*  Would  any  stranger,  on  en* 
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tering  Pljnnouth  Sound,  have  the  most  distant  notion  of  its  torn* 
municatiog  with  the  two  magnificent  sheets  of  water,  the  Hamoaze 
uad  Catwater?  or  venture  to  say  that  Mount  Edgecumbe,  the 
Hoe^  and  Mount  Batten,  were  not  continuous  land,  though  seen 
at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  three  miles  ?  Nay,  to  descend 
to  a  still  more  familiar  instance  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taifling  the  continuity  of  land  seen  at  a  distance,  let  us  suppose, 
^s  a  parallel  case,  an  entire  stranger  to  be  placed  in  the  middle 
of  PaJI-Mall ;  could  he,  we  would  ask,  by  any  possibility,  dis- 
tofer  that,  atone  end  of  the  street,  there  were  two  openings,  and 
at  the  other  end  one,  all  of  them  wider  than  the  street  itself? 
Ho\r  then  can  Captain  Ross  pretend  to  say  what  openings  there 
might  or  might  not  be  at  the  distance  of  Jifty  nUies  /  But  those 
extraordinary  powers  of  vision,  which,  at  that  distance,  could  dis- 
cover a  little  driblet  of  a  river  falling  into  Barrow's  Bay,  may  pre- 
tend to  any  thing ! 

Not  satisfied  with  blocking  up  Lancaster  Sound  with  Croker's 
Mountains,  and  Cape  Rosamond — mountains  in  nubibvs^  and 
Cape  flyaway — Captain  Ross  calls  in  aid  *a  continuity  of  ice,  at 
the  distance  of  seven  miles,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  bay 
to  the  other,  between  the  nearest  cape  to  the  north,  which  he 
named  after  Sir  George  Warrender,  and  that  to  the  south,  which 
was  named  after  Viscount  Castlereagh.'  In  his  *  special  charti' 
however.  Cape  Warrender  is  Hot  by  many  miles  the  nearest  cape 
to  the  Isabella;  it  is  Cape  Osborn ;  from  which,  and  no/ from 
Cape  Warrender,  the  wall  of  ice  is  made  to  extend.  We  notice 
this  as  no  very  important  mistake,  but  it  marks,  in  connexion 
with  other  discrepancies,  the  loose  manner  in  which  matters  are 
treated,  the  only  value  of  which  consists  in  their  accuracy.  For 
instance,  on  comparing  the  view  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound, 
'as  seen  from  the  Isabella,  at  3  P.M.,'  (which,  by  the  way, 
tabs  in,  what  could  not  possibly  be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  one  half 
of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  horizon,)  with  the  *  special 
chart,'  the  points  of  laud  in  the  latter  are  so  misplaced  as  to  be 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  former;  besides,  Cape  Castle* 
fcagh  and  Cape  Warrender,  one  about  forty,  the  other  thirty  miles 
Astant,  are  represented  in  the  view  as  close  at  hand.  The  conclu* 
rion  we  would  draw  from  these  disagreements  is,  that,  neither  the 
*  view' nor  the  ^special  chart,' was  made  on  the  spot,  but  both 
awkwardly  put  together  afterwards,  to  support  that  which  they 
hive  actually  overthrown. 

There  is  another  and  a  still  more  important  disagreement  be- 
tireen  the  *  special  chart'  and  the  text.  This  '  continuity  of  ice*,' 
which,  in  the  latter,  ia  stated  to  have  been  seven  miles  from  the 
»hip,  is,  in  the  former,  laid  down  at  fourteen  miles.    Seven  ot 
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fbarteen,  however,  Capiarin  Ross  asserts  that  he  sam  it-^-cxteai- 
ing  *from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  tc- 
cordiiig  to  the  *  special  chart,'  he  saw  it  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
English  miles  from  the  ship  to  Cape  Osborn,  and  forh/  mites 
from  the  ship  to  Cape  Castlcreagh,  We  have  too  great  a  respect 
for  K  aptain  Ross  to  doubt  his  word,  though  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  his  strength  of  sight;  we  shall  not  therefore  assert  pa- 
iitively  that  he  did  not  see  it :  but,  where  there  is  an  absolute 
physical  impossibility,  we  may  venture  to  say,  without  offence, 
that  he  c  uld  not  see  it.  This  is  a  point  easily  settled.  The 
usual  thickness  of  a  floe,  or  field  of  ice,  is  (as  we  have  abeady  ob- 
served) from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  hot 
we  will  give  him  six  feet.  Now  every  midshipman  knows  from 
bis  ^Hamilton  Moore,'  that  an  object  of  six  feet  above  the  sur- 
fccc  can  be  seen  barely  nine  miles,  the  height  of  the  eye  being 
twenty  feet ;  from  the  same  elevation  of  the  eye,  an  object,  to  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles^  would  require  to  be  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  surface.  We  submit,  therefore, 
that  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  Captain  Ross  could  not  9>et 
this  ice,  unless  he  can  prove  that  it  extended  in  a  wall  of  a 
thousand  feet  high* 

Captain  Ross,  we  understand,  complains  of  imperfect  vision; 
this  should  naturally  have  increased  bis  anxiety  to  correct  or 
confirm  his  own  observations  by  the  testimony  of  his  oflScers,  es- 
pecially by  that  of  his  first  lieutenant,  or  of  Mr.  Busjbnan,  who 
draws  bis  charts  and  views  of  the  land — and  to  corroborate  those 
doubtful  circumstances  which  crushed  the  hopes  that  this  ^  mag- 
nificent inlet,'  as  Captain  Sabine  calls  it,  had  inspired;  and 
which  its  position,  magnitude,  and  enormous  depth,  together  with 
the  high  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  total  absence  of  ice  as 
fer  as  the  ships  had  ascended,  were  so  well  calculated  to  cherish. 
But  there  is  another  reason  why  Captain  Ross  should  have  been 
desirous  of  the  testimony  of  his  officers  to  the  existence  of  those 
moiintains  aiKi  that  wall  of  ice  which  put  an  end  to  all  their 
expectations.  It  appears  from  his  own  accotint,  that  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  eye,  by  viewing  objects  at  a  distance  in  those 
high  latitudes,  was  exccedinglv  fallacious :  this,  surely,  ought  to 
have  inspired  a  high  degree  of  caution,  and  to  have  made  Cap- 
tain Jloss  particularly  suspicious  of  appearance  in  the  present 
instance.* 

*  The  object  on  the  horizon,'  he  says,  *  were  often  most  wooder- 
fyWj  raised  by  the  powers  of  refraction^  while  others,  at  a  short  &- 

Tbe  followiog  eitracf  and  sketch  from  Mr.  Parry's  private  joornal  of  the  two  luek* 
lets  davt  io  Sir  Juroes  Laneatler^B  Sound  have  been  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  of  that  oSccr. 

'aotb  An^st  The  inlet  we  saw  last  night  answers  the  description  »f  Sir  Ao^ 
taacasfer*s  Sound  very  well,  as  far  as  a  tolerably  aocarate  latitude  goe«,  but  we  htrt 
aoty«ta«aQ  the  bMom  of  it}  all  oo  board  are  very  aoiious^aDd  the  crow's  nest  has  bc«a 
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iMcefroDi  them,  were  as  muefa  sunk;  thes^  olijects  were  cooturaalty 
laryiog  in  shape;  the  ice  had  sometimes  the  appearance  ef  an  im- 
fflense  wall  oo  the  horizon,  [Me  thousand  feet  walltfor  tnttanee^]  with  here 
and  th«re  a  space  resemhling  a  breach  in  tt;  icebergs,  and  even  spall 

frequently  mited  this  afternoon.  The  swell  comes  from  the  H.Vif.  (compass— that  Is 
S.S.IV,traa,}BodcoBtmiiesja9tasitdoesiB  the  ocean.  It  is  impossible  to  remiu4c 
tbii  circaiDstaoee  without  feeling  a  hope  that  it  may  be  caused  by  tnis  inlet  beingapas- 
Mf^  into  a  sea  to  the  westward  of  it.  Here  Baffin's  «  hope  of  a  passage  began  to  lie 
less  every  day  more  than  another  :*'  here,  on  the  contrary,  mine  begins  to  be  strong. 
Ikt  swell  coatinvee  from  about  N.W.  At  eight«  I  set  the  land,  from  ^e  crow's  Dett, 
veiy  dearly  as  the  sun  was  getting  down.  Temperature  of  air  34^,  of  the  water  36^. 
*  Slit  August.  At  noon,  temperature  of  air  37^,  of  water  36^*  Is  this  continuance 
of  increased  temperature  of  the  sea  to  be  considered  a  good  omen  for  as,  or  b  it 
aerely  to  be  attributed  |o  the  total  absence  of  all  ice  ?  We  are>  of  course,  disposed  (p 
JicltDe  to  the  former  of  these  opinions.  We  continued  to  run  with  all  the  sail  we  could 
preo  upon  the  ship,  the  Isabella  having  shortened  sail  for  us  to  come  up.  I  never 
wished  so  mueh  fhat  the  Aleiander  was  a  better  sailer ;  for  this  inlet  loon  niiore  and 
vore  promisiDg,  At  one  P.M.  the  weather  being  more  clear  for  a  few  minutes,  we  saw 
jomeiliiBg  like  a  piece  of  high  land  N.  by  W.  (compass).  At  three,  the  Isabella  taak^ 
bearing  from  its  N  E.  (compass)  distant  three  or  four  miles.  At  3.  40.  we  tacked,  hay- 
ing Joined  the  Commodore.  Temperature  of  air  35  1^,  of  the  water  86^.* 
Two  Capes,  appearing  to  trend 

ceosiderably  more  to  tb« 

Northward  than  the  coast 
opposite  tons. 

*  a  small 
we^^-shaped  Island. 


W€$t.< 


Apptarance  efLan' 
coiter  Sound  fr<mh 
the  Alexander, 
Sh  40'  P.M.  Temperature 

»  3  P.M.    3l8t  Aug.    of  water  in  the 

^     «^'^^*^'      Sound,  360* 
#  1  P.M. 


Lancaster  Sounp  of  Baffin. 

a  Bay. 


Fir-wood  k  Burcb-bark 
found  here. 


.1000  fathoms. 


the  following  attract  is  from  Mr.  Fisher's  journal. 
^  ^  any  ice  was  to  be  seen  ib  an  v  direction ;  and  at  sfeveo  o'clock,  the  weather 
ueiDK  remarkably  fine  and  clear,  land  was  not  to  be  discerned  between  N.  21^  W.  end 
^.44^  E.  At  this  time  6ur  distance  from  the  northern  land  was  estimated  at  seven  or 
c^  leagues*  and  from  the  southern  sit  or  seven  leagues;  but,  alas  I  the  sanguine  hopes 
«d  bigheipectations  excited  by  this  promising  appearance  of  thtogs  wer^  but  of  short 
dBration.  for  about  three  o'clock  in  the  aAemoon,  the  Isabella  tacked,  very  much  to 
rprise  indeed,  as  we  could  not  see  any  Uiing  like  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  Inlet, 


oersotprise  i 


aor  was  the  weather  well  calculated  at  the  time  for  seeing  any  ol 
taaee,H  being  somewhat  basy.   When  she  tacked,  the  Isabella  wi 


object  at  a  great  dit- 
about  three  or  foiM* 
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pieces  of  ice,  had  often  the'  appearance  of  trees,  and  while  on  ode  nAe^ 
we  had  the  resemblance  of  a  forest  near  us,  the  pieces  of  ice,  on  the 
other  side>  were  so  greatly  lengthened  as  to  look  like  low  islands.* 

We  think  we  can  perceive,  and  are  not  greatly  surprised  at  it, 
a  sort  of  growing  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Ross  that  pal^ 
lie  expectation  has  been  disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  voyage 
and  particularly  at  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  he  quittei 
Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound*  We  shall  .give  his  justification  in 
bis  own  words,  and  then  make  such  comments  on  it  as  the  ease 
seems  to  require. 

^  As  I  have  given  a  particular  chart  of  the  bay  or  inlet  whicb  wu 
explored  between  the  29th  of  August  and  the  1st  of  September,  by  the 
Expedition  under  my  command,  and  as  there  will  be  found  on  the  pre- 
ceding pages  copies  of  the  meteorological  logs  of  the  two  ships,  wbich 
were  suf^ptied  and  corrected  by  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiraltj, 
from  the  official  documents  which  were  lodged  in  his  office,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ships,  it  must  be  unnecessary  K>r  me  to  recapitakte  the 
facts  which  I  have  already  stated,  as  by  referring  to  these  authenticated 
documents,  they  will  be  seen  by  inspection.  But  it  may  not  be  aouM 
to  point  out  the  parts  in  my  official  Instructions  which  are  printed  in 
the  beginning  of  this  work,  wherein  I  am  directed  to  pay  particalar 
attention  to  the  currents,  and  to  be  guided  by  thero;  and  also  to  the 
part  which  recommends  me  to  look  for  the  north-east  point  of  America; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  north-west  passage,  about  the  seventy-second 
degree  of  latitude.  As  it  was  fully  proved  that  no  current  existed  in 
this  inlet,  which  we  had  just  explored,  or  to  the  northward  of  it,  it  na- 
turally followed  that  I  should  have  supposed  myself  still  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  current,  which  had  been  so  confidently  asserted  to  exist; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  inlet  was  not  the  place  to  persevere  in  forcing 
a  passage,  but  that  there  was  reason  to  expect  it  would  be  fband  in^ 
ther  south.  My  orders  *'  to  stand  well  to  the  north,*'  had  already  beea 
fully  obeyed,  and  no  current  had  been  found;  and  if  ^*  a  curreoK^f 
some  force"  did  exist,  as  from  the  *'  best  authorities''  we  had  reasoa  i» 
believe  was  the  fact,  it  could  be  no  where  but  to  the  southward  of  thii 
latitude.  As,  in  my  Instructions,  I  am  also  directed  ^'  to  leave  the  ice 
about  the  15th  or  20th  of  September,  or  at  latest  the  1st  of  Octoher/* 
1  had  only  one  month  left  for  my  operations,  in  which  month  the  nighti 
are  long,  and,  according  to  a  fair  calculation,  not  more  than  two  days 
clear  weather  out  of  seven  could  be  expected.  It  may,  therefore,  with 
propriety,  be  stated,  that  1  had  only. eight  days  remaining  to  explore  the 
remainder  of  Baffin's  Bay,  a  distance  of  above  four  hundred  miles.  Oi 
this  space,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  had  never  been  examined;  a 
range,  including  the  supposed  place  of  the  discontinuity  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  that  to  which  my  attention  had  been  particularly  called,  a&d 
where  the  imaginary  current,  which  was  to  be  my  guide,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances I  was  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  spot  where  it  most  be  evideitl 
had  the  best  chance  of  success.     Yet  my  anxiety ,  on  the  other  hand, 
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1^  ieaTe  no  put  of  the  coast  unexplored,  OTen  after  aD  hopM  of  a  pas* 
s^e  were  pyea  up,  determiaed  me  to  peneTere  at  I  did,  notwithttaodiag 
there  was  no  correot,  a  material  decrease  in  the  tenperatara  of  the  sea». 
and  no  driftwood,  or  other  indicatioos  of  a  passage,  ontil  1  actnaUy  saw 
the  barrier  of  high  mountains,  and  the  continuity  of  ice»  which  put  the 
question  at  rest.  That  I  did  so  persevere,  became  afterwards  a  source 
of  ^reat  satisfaction,  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  si^ceed  also  in  ex- 
ploring every  part  of  the  coast  to  the  southward,  to  which  my  attention 
was  to  be  directed,  and  where  I  was  led  to  expect  that  the  current  was 
to  be  fonnd.  This  was  a  much  more  essential  part  of  my  duty  than  the 
making  of  magnetical  observations,  which  was  the  only  inducement  still 
remaining  to  linger  in  that  dangerous  bay,  where  much  time  might 
hav^  been  wasted  In  attempting  to  land,  pernaps,  without  success,  or,  at 
any  rate,  without  attaining  any  adequate  results.  My  opinions  were 
mentioned  to  several  of  the  officers,  after  I  had  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  southward;  and  also  to  Captain  Sabine,  who  repeated,  on  eyeiy 
occasion,  that  there  was  no  indication  of  a  passage/ — pp.  182 — T84. 

Without  having  recourse  to  the  arguonents  which  might  fairly 
be  drawn  in  iavour  of  it»  being  a  strait,  from  the  totally  different 
character  of  the  southern  from  the  northern  land,  the  extraordinary 
depth  of  water  where  the  ship  was  put  about  (650  fathoms),  or 
Ae  increased  temperature,  uncorrected  by  the  hydrographer  of  the 
Admiralty,  for  we  are  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  by  bis  correction 
of  the  meteorological  table,  unless  it  be  that  of  reducing  the  da- 
ration  of  three  whole  days  to  48  hours  (p.  ISO.) ; — waving,  we  say^ 
these  circumstances,  the  first  observation  that  strikes  as  is,  that,  in* 
stead  of  looking  for  the  north-west  passaee.  Captain  Ross  appears 
to  have  all  the  while  been  hunting  solely  for  '  currents.'^  On  tfair 
point  a  strange  in&tuation  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  hia 
mind ;  and,  undesignedly  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  but  in 
eonaequence  of  this  extraordinary  prepossession,  or  rather,  per- 
haps^ of  that  prevailing  inaccuracy  which  we  have  before  noticed, 
he  has  not  only  misconceived  the  obvioos  meaning,  hot  mitquoUi 
the  words,  of  his  *  Instructions.^  Fortnnately  he  has  printed  them 
at  fall  length,  so  that  every  reader  may  compare  and  judge  for 
hinaself :  never  were  Instructions  more  clearly  and  intelligibly* 
worded; — and  never,  surely,  were  the  hands  of  an  officer  less  tied 
up  by  specific  orders — witness  the  following  paragraph ; — 

*  As,  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  movements 
of  the  ice,  and  with  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  we  have  of  this 
(Davis's;  Strait,  and  still  more  so  of  the  sea  beyond  it,  no  fpecific  imtruc- 
tions  con  he  given  for  your  guidance, — the  time  and  manner  of  proceed<» 
iog  to  fulfil  the  ulterior  object  of  your  destination,  in  places  where  iaa- 
p^menta  may  occur,  tnusi  be  left  entirely  io  your  di$eretion.^'^(^huiru€' 
tionM^  p.  6.) 
.   Here  then  we  see  Captain  Ross  was  completely  unshaekled> 
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either  lis  to  the  time  or  the  manner  of  doing  what  he  wag  wot  1» 
do.  Now  let  U8  see  how  fer  he  '  was  to  be  guided^  by  tbe  car- 
rents  '  which  had  been  so  confidently  asserted  to  eiist'  from  the 
^  best  authc^rities.^ 

*  From  the  best  information!'  (dot  authorities)  *  we  have  been  able  ^ 
obtain,  it  would  appear  that  a  current  of  some  force  runs  from  the 
northward  towards  the  upper  part  of  Daviss  Strait,  during  the  aamiBer 
season,  and,  perhaps,  for  some  part  of  the  winter  also,  bringing  with  it 
fields  of  ice  in  the  spring,  and  icebergs  in  the  summer. 

*  This  current,  if  it  be  considerable,  can  scarcely  be  altogether  rop- 
plied  by  streams  from  the  land,  or  the  melting  of  ice;  there  woaM, 
therefore,  seem  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  may  be  derived  fi*oiD  in 
open  sea;  in  which  case,  Baffin's  Bay  cannot  be  bounded  by  Ismd,  s 
our  charts  generally  represent  it,  but  must  communicate  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  , 

*  In  passing  up  the  Strait,  if  such  a  current  should  be  discovered^  A 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you,  in  pointing  out  that  j>art  of 
die  Strait  which  is  likely  to  be  the  least  encumbered  with  ice,  as  well 
IBS  leading  yon  direct  to  the  opening  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
pass  from  the  Arctic  Sea  into  Davis's  Strait. 

*  In  tracing  this  current,  you  will  soon  discover  whether  it  takes  ite 
origin  in  the  north-east  or  north-west  quarter :  if  in  the  fomer,  yoa 
will,  of  course,  abandon  all  pursuit  of  it  farther;  but  if  it  should  cone 
from  the  north-west  or  west,  it  will  prove  the  best  guide  you  can  folk)Wi 
to  lead  you  to  the  discovery  of  which  you  are  in  search.,* — {hstm- 
tionsy  p.  3,  4.) 

Is  there  here»  we  would  ask,  any  '  confident  assertion,'  aoj 
order  to  be  guided  by  the  currents  ?  Is  not  the  whole  sulject 
matter  of  currents  merely  hypothetical^  grounded  on  Ubeieii 
information  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  tiad  been  able  tomtAUainfi 
Is  it  not  offered  as  a  suggestion  merely  for  bis  guidance,  ^  bs 
•hould  find  such  current  to  exist  ?  He  was  not  sent  in  search  of 
a  current,  but  told  that  if  he  found  a  current  coming  from  the 
north-west,  he  conld  not  do  better  than  pursue  it  towards  its 
origin — it  was  a  contingent  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken: 
but  there  is  not  the  most  distant  hint  that  a  current  was  the  ne* 
cessary  and  indispensable  appendage  of  a  passage  into  the  Arctic 
ocean,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  prohibition  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  search  of  -dpassage^  if  he  failed  in  that  of  a  current*  Impene- 
trably dull  or  intentionally  perverse  must  any  one  be  who  coald 
mistake  the  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  instructions* 

'  Nor  can  we  find  any  expression  in  the  instructioiis  which  *  fc* 
commends  Captain  Ross  to  look  for  the  north-east  point  of  Anne- 
rica;  or,  in  other  words,  the  north-west  passage,  about  the  sereo^* 
second  degree  of  latitude.'  On  the  contrary  he  is  directed  *carc* 
folly  to  avoid  coming  near  the  coast'  (of  America)  5  andj  findingtb^ 
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^  free  of  ice  in  Baffin's  Bay,  he  is  told — <  it  may  be  adviseable  to 
staod  well  to  the  northwarcf,  before  you  edge  away  to  the  west- 
ward, ID  order  to  get  a  gooi  offings'  in  rounding  the  north-east 
point  of  the  continent  of  America,  whost  latitude  has  not  been  as- 
certainedy  but  which,  if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  from  what 
is  known  of  the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  or  about  the  seventy-second  degree  of  latitude/ — {InstruC" 
lumi,  p.  5.)  So  far  from  looking  for  this  point,  he  was  to  stand 
well  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  give  it  a  good  offing :  had  it 
been  intended  that  he  should  ascertain  its  position,  his  instruc- 
iion^y  we  have  no  doubt,  would  have  directed  him  to  proceed  up 
the  Welcome,  and  endeavour  to  pass  through  Captain  Middleton^s 
frozen  straight^  whereas  the  object  clearly  was  to  avoid  being 
entangled  with  the  shoals,  and  islands,  and  ice  on  the  northern 
shores  of  America,  which,  by  the  vague  accounts  of  Hearne  and 
Mackenzie,  are  yerv  similar  to  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia.  It 
would  be  a  waste  or  words  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  ^ 
that,  by  this  part  of  his  instructions,  it  was  meant  to  order  Captain 
Ross  'to  look  for  the  north-west  passage  in  the  seventy-second 
degree  of  latitude.' 

The  next  |x>int  of  justification  is  the  time  (which,  be  it  recollect- 
ed, as  well  as  the  manner,  was  left  to  his  own  discretion^  of  leaving 
the  ice— *  As,  in  my  instructions,  I  am  also  directed  to  leave  the  ice 
dboQt  the  15tb  or  30th  September,  or,  at  latest,  the  1st  October,* 
iic»    Now  let  us  see  how  this  stands. 

*  If,  however,  aH  your  endeavours  should  fail  in  getting  so  far  to  the 
^^eitward  as  to  enable  you  to  doable  the  north-east  extremity  of  Ame^ 
tWa,  (nmnd  which  these  Instructions  have  hitherto  supposed  a  pas- 
iage  to  exist,)  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  use  all  the  means  in  your  power 
I9  keeping  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent you  can  proceed  along  the  western  coast  of  Old  Greenland  :  and 
whether  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America ;  and  you  are  also  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  very  im- 
perfect geography  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  of  the  island  or 
iilands  which  are  supposed  to  intervene  between  it  and  Disco  Island 
io  Davis *s  Strait ;  but  you  are,  on  no  account,  in  this  latter  case,  to 
remain  on  this  service  so  long,  unless  accidentally  caught  in  the  ice,  af 
fo  be  obliged  to  winter  on  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America^  or 
^  western  coast  of  Old  Greenlandj  or  the  intermediate  islands ;  but  to 
f^sve  the  ice  about  the  middle  or  20tfa  of  September,  or  the  Ist  of 
^ober  at  the  latest,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  Kiver 
^Hiunes.'-^/iMtnicttofM,  p.  8.) 

ff  there  be  any  truth  in  the  position  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Anertcay  as  laid  down  in  the  charts  on  the  authority  of  Captain 
Middlcton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Repulse  Bay,  Captain  Ross 
Asd  actually  passed  the  north-east  point  of  America  by  more  than 
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ft  degree  of  loA^tode ;  indeed,  for  angbt  he  knevr  to  the  coitrarjr, 
the  loatherD  coast  of  Lancaster  Sound  might  be  a  part  of  the 
northern  coast  of  America ;  the  point  therefore  to  which  he  had 

{proceeded  up  Lancaster  Sound  was  within  the  limit  contemplated 
n  that  part  of  hia  Instructions  which  provides  for  his  wintering 
upon  the  eoast;  but,  without  insisting  on  this,  his  order  for  lea?- 
jiig  the  ice  had  evidently  no  reference  whatever  to  this  part  of  the 
voyage.     Failing  .to  get  upon  the  northern  coast  of  America,  in- 
Blead  of  coming  immediately  home,  he  was  then  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther Old  Greenland  was  separated  from  the  western  land  hj  Sir 
Thonfias  Smith's,  or  any  other  sound ;  to  correct  the  gcograpbjof 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  of  such  islands  as  are  supposed 
to  intervene  between  that  coast  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Disco. 
This  latter  part,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  appears  to 
hwe  done,  and  to  have  ascertained  that  in  the  midst  of  Davis's 
Strait  there  are  no  islands,  and  consequently  that  the  'James's 
Island'  of  some  charts  has  no  existence:  it  was  in  these  three  latter 
C(ue9,  after  having  given  up  all  further  search  for  a  passage,  that 
he  was  not  to  remain  so  long  as  to  be  obliged  to  winter  on  'the 
eastern  coast  of  America,  the  western  coast  of  Old  Greenland,  or 
the  intermediute  islnnds^l  but  to  leave  the  ice,  namely  the   ice  of 
Davis's  Strait,  about  the  20th  September  or  the  1st  of  October — 
t>ut  he  was  io  no  case  directed  to  have  the  water  on  the  ^\stAngvud* 
It  is  obviixis  frojn  the  teoor  of  the  instructions,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary preparations,  and  from  the  victualling  stores,  in  addition 
to  the  established  aliownnce,  for  two  years,  amounting  to  nearly 
.9,000  lbs.  of  preserved  meat*    of    vegetable  soups,    essence  ii 
malt,  aj^td  all  manner  of  conrifbrts  ;*  of  u  ari9  clothing,   even  to 
wolves^  akin6,*for  every  man  of  the  two  ships,  thai  wintering  some- 
where on  the  iK>r(hern  coast  of  America  was  ililly  contemplated : 
and  we  re oi^ro be r  perfectly  well,  beibre  the  sailing  of  the  expe* 
dition,  how  deli ^hti*d  all  on  board  appeared  to  be  at  the  idea  of 
hunting  bears  tind  (oxe^  and  other  animals  in  the.  long  moonlight 
nights  of  nearly  a  fortnight  each,  and  of  observing  the  aurora  bo- 
Tcalis  on  the  alternate  fortnights,  and  of  making  and  registering 
meteorological  observations  in  a  latitude  where  they  had  never  yet 
been-  registered: — nay,  so  impressed  was  Captain  Rosa  himself 
with  the  probability  of  wintering,  that  just  a  month  before  the  pe- 
riod of  his  return,  Uie  ships'  boats  went  out  to  kill  awhale^  ^  that 
the  blubber  (as  he  says;  might  serve  them  for  winter  li^i  %mi 
fuel.'     What  feeling  so  suddenly  changed  his  determmatioA)  and 
-caused him  to  abandon  the  search  at  a  moment  when  every  one 
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else  ctmceiTed  there  was  the  (arrest  protipect  of  nttairrffi^  the  kmg 
wished  object  we  cannot  eren  conjecture;  unleM  Uh;  appearance 
of  the  star  Capella  warned  him  of  the  approach  of  wtater,  and 
suggested  to  the  whaling-master  that  the  reason  was  at  an  end» 
There  occar  unfortunate  moments  in  the  historj  of  a  maa's  hfia^ 
when  he  is  himself  unable  to  account  for  his  actions  ;  and  the 
moment  of  potting  about  the  Isabella  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
them  :  for  had  (  aptain  Ross  then  felt  what  be  professes  to  fee)  ia 
the  introduction  to  his  book,  that  '  his  nautical  education  had 
taught  him  to  act  and  not  to  question  ;  to  obey  orders,  as  hr  as 
possible,  not  to  discuss  probabilities,'  we  are  quite  certain  (hat  ht 
would  not  have  stopped  short  where  he  did.  Had  he  continued  tm 
advance,  even  supposing  there  was  a  continuity  of  land  or  ice,  three 
hour$  more  would  have  rendered  his  further  proceeding  impracti* 
cable  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  land  or  ice  existed,  three  dayi 
more  would  have  brought  him  very  near  to  the  meridian  of  tha 
Copper-mine  river :  in  either  case,  the  question  would  have  been 
Set  at  rest ; — and  Captain  Ross,  instead  of  Lieutenant  Parry,  would 
have  had  the  merit  of  solving  the  probkm,  as  far  as  Lancaster 
Sound  is  concerned:  at  present,  be  merely  deceives  himself  m 
supposing  that  kt '  has  set  the  question  at  rest.' 

The  only  remaining  reason  assigned  by  Captain  Ross  for  aban** 
doning  Lancaster  Sound  was,  that  the  weather  appeared  more  uo* 
settled,  and  therefore  *  it  became  adviseable  to  stand  out  of  tbti 
dangerous  inlet,  in  which  we  were  embayed,  being  within  it  above 
eighty  milts,'*  By  the  ^  special  chart,'  he  was  about  Aa//*that  dis* 
tance  within  it :  Lieutenant  Parry  maken  it  thirty  miles,  and  Cap-^ 
tarn  Sabine  the  same.     Captain  Ross  alone  hints  at  danger. 

We  beg  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  wc  io  not  say  there  tV, 
but  that  Captain  Ross  does  not  know  that  there  it  ra>t  a  passage 
through  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound  ;  he  knows  no  moret  in  fect^ 
than  he  might  have  known  by  staying  at  home  |  and  however  iuvi- 
dious  it  may  seem,  we  cannot  but  contrast  the  iodifferenceand  want 
of  perseverance  on  the  present  occasion  with  that  of  former  navi« 
gators  sent  on  voyages  of  discovery.  It  was  the  perseverance  and 
the  fortitode  of  Columbus,  under  every  difficulty  and  discouraging 
circumstance,  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  It  was 
flie  same  spirit  of  perseverance  and  determined  resolution  that 
conducted  Magclhanes  through  300  miles  of  an  unknown  and  in* 
tricate  strait,  apparently  embiyed  and  landlocked  at  ev^ry  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  and  without  affording  any  of  those  *  indications'  of 
•  currents,  swells,  and  driftwood,'  sought  after  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
Had  this  great  navigator  been  influenced  by  the  murmuring  of 
some,  who  complained  of  the  danger  they  ran  for  want  of  provi- 
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tions,  and  the  little  probability  of  a  passage-— had  he  specidated  oa 
*  indications,'  instead  of  exploring — the  splendid  discovery,  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  been  reserved  f^r 
another.  But  he  persisted,  and  told  the  murmurers,  with  great 
composure,  that '  were  it  certain  they  should  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  the  hides  that  were  on  the  ship's  yards,  his  de» 
termination  was  to  proceed,  and  make  good  his  promises  tp  the 
Emperor*'  Captain  Ross  talks  of  danger  in  Lancaster's  Sound, 
and  of  the  bad  sailing  of  the  Alexander*  A  voyage  of  discovery 
implies  danger;  but  a  mere  voyage,  like  his,  round  the  shores  of 
BaiSn's  Bay,  in  the  three  summer  months,  may  be  considered  as  a 
voyage  of  pleasure.  There  was  very  great  danger  when  Cook  per- 
severed in  penetrating  through  fields  of  ice,  for  eighteen  or  twentj 
degrees  of  latitude  towards  the  southern  pole,  in  ships  not  half  so 
strong  as  the  Isabella  and  Alexander.  Vancouver,  Flinders,  and 
Broughton  encountered  innumerable  dangers ;  but,  great  as  they 
were,  they  did  not  prevent  them  from  effectually  performing  the 
business  they  were  sent  upon.  Reputation  and  risk  are  almost 
inseparable  in  the  life  of  a  naval  officer ;  at  least  the  former  is  rare* 
]y  acquired  without  a  large  portion  of  the  latter. 

After  what  Captain  Ross  has  stated  with  regard  to  the  discoth* 
raging  observation  made  by  Captain  Sabine  on  the  improbability 
of  a  passage  through  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  it  is  but  justice 
to  that  gentleman  to  give  his  own  opinion  in  his  own  words,  writ- 
ten and  printed  before  he  could  possibly  have  seen  Captain  Ross's 
book.  In  speaking  of  the  seven  sounds  mentioned  by  Baffin,  he 
observes — '  The  last  is  Lancaster's  Sound,  which  Baffin  merely 
opened,  but  we  sailed  into  it  for  about  thirty  miles*  It  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  a  detail  here  of  the  many  encouraging  coinci' 
deuces  which  awaited  us  in  this,  the  only  one  of  Baffin's  sounds 
into  which  we  entered — ^the  great  depth  of  water,  the  sudden 
and  considerable  increase  in  its  temperature,  direction  of  ike 
swells*  the  width  of  the  shores  apart,  being  much  more  than  that 
of  Behring's  straits,  and  the  different  character  of  the  northern 
and  southern  shores,  especially  in  the  latter  being  wooded.'t— > 
Captain  Sabine  adds  in  a  note,  ^  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  haa 
not  been.  I  believe,  remarked  before,  that  the  only  one  of  Baffin's 
Sounds  which  has  been  since  examined,  namely,  the  ^'  faire  sound 
in  latitude  70^  SO,"  where  he  anchored  for  two  days  on  his  way 
up  the  Greenland  coast,  proves  to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  entrance 

*  It  would  appear  from  this  and  Lieutenant  Parry's  journal,  that  Captain  Rots  w«a 
mistaken  in  the  direcUon  of  the  swell,  though  that  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  iiol  pro- 
•eeding. 

t  Journal  ofLUtraiurc,  &c.  for  JSj^. 
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^  the  Waigat  straits*  So  easy  is  it  for  the  most  experienced  person 
is  be  mistaken^  except  upon  a  tery  close  examination.^*  The  southern 
shore  being  wooded  in  this  high  latitude  is  a  new  and  very  extraor- 
dinary feature,  but  it  is  in  part  confirmed  by  a  landing  on  that 
shore,  as  we  shall  presently  see*  We  have  quoted  the  above  pas- 
sage as  being  totally  irreconcilable  with  Captain  Ross's  state- 
ment of  Captain  Sabine's  former  opinions. 

Lieutenant  Parry  and  his  officers,  who  had  been  straining  their 
eyes  in  vain  from  the  crow's-nest  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  Isa- 
bella putting  about,  knew*nothing  of  the  reason  of  this  extraordi- 
nary movement  till  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  sound. — It  would 
not  indeed  have  been  consistent  either  to  hail  the  Alexander 
or  coffloiunicate  with  her  by  signal,  while  every  thing  was  carried 
onso  snugly  in  the  Isabella,  that  even  the  officers  were  ignorant 
of  what  had  happened.  Their  surprise,  it  may  be  imagined, 
was  not  diminished  when  they  were  informed  of  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  this  day  a  party  was  ordered  on  shore  to  take 
possession  of  the  southern  point  of  the  entrance  of  Lajicaster'g 
Sound,  and  to  make  observations;  on  which  occasion  Captain  Sa- 
lane  Uhougbt  the  weather  too  foggy  for  the  dipping  needle.' 
We  confess  we  cannot  see  what  objection  the  fog  could  oppose  to 
the  making  of  observations  on  the  dip  of  the  needle,  which  would 
have  been  particularly  desirable  on  this  spot.  Besides,  the  fog^ 
it  would  seem,  cleared  up,  for  we  are  told  that  the  variation  of  the 
coJnpass  was  found  to  be  1 10**  west,  by  several  sights  for  an  azi- 
muth taken  on  shore  by  Lieut.  Hoppner.  From  this  observation 
it  is  concluded  that,  at  th€  extreme  westerly  point  in  Lancaster 
Sound,  the  variation  was  1 14**  W.  .  Lieut.  Parry,  who  commanded 
the  shore  party,  thus  describes  this  part  of  the  coast : 

*  In  this  bay  was  a  steep  beach  of  sand  and  very  small  pebbles.  There 
is  always  something  pleasing  in  the  idea  of  landing  in  a  country  where 
00  European  foot  has  ever  trodden  before,  and  we  enjoyed  our  ramble 
here  to-day  exceedingly.  The  land  at  the  back  of  the  bay  is  a  valley 
of  considerable  size,  the  country  gently  rising  as  it  recedes  from  the 
shore,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  high  hills  covered  with  snow,  of  which 
wme  was  to  be  seen  in  the  valley.  The  land  was  here  by  do  means 
destitute  of  soil,  and  a  number  of  very  beautiful  plants  were  sent  to  the 
Cotnmodore,  such  as  would  make  no  despicable  figure  in  an  English 
farden.  We  walked  along  the  side  of  the  deep  bed  of  a  river  about 
fifty  yards  broad,  and  not  less  than  twenty-fbur  feet  deep,  having  a  good 
strewn  of  water  running  down  it  to  the  sea,  at  half  a  mile  from  which  it 

*  CApUin  Ro9t  and  all  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the  expedition  seem  to  think 
tbat  by  the  word  '  Sound,'  Baffin  meant  an  inlet  terminated  by  land.  It  never  had 
neb  a  meaning  among  geographen  and  navigators,  being  used  by  them,  as  the  word 
implies,  to  denote  a  sea,  strait,  bay,  lie  which  could  be  mnmtUd,  Tho  Soundt  for  in<t 
lUoce,  leadiog  to  the  Baltic,  is  a  strait. 
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divided  into  two  branches.  We  pnrtfued  the  left  branch  for  a  i0iU,  and 
could  trace  it  a  long  way  farther.  'J  here  was  something  extremelj 
picturesque  in  this  place,  and  nothing  but  a  few  trees  were  wantini;  to 
make  it  very  beautiful.  An  interesting  circumstooce  occurred,  how- 
ever,  which  makes  it  highly  probable  that  trees  were  not  very  far  dis- 
tant; for  we  picked  up  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  a  piece  of  the  bark  of 
a  birch  tree,  I  believe  of  the  silver  birch,  it  having  none  of  thai  brown 
colour  which  the  bark  has  of  that  species  of  which  the  Indians  at  Que- 
bec and  Halifax  construct  their  canoes.  It  was  very  white  on  both 
•ides,  and  appeared  to  have  peeled  and  dropped  off  in  the  course  of  na* 
ture.  I  saw  no  appearance  of  iron,  but  abundance  of  limestone.  1  he 
tracks  of  bears  of  enormous  dimensions  were  very  frequent;  and  the 
recent  one  of  some  cloven-footed  aqimal,  seven  inches  aid  a  half  long 
by  five  inches  and  a  half  broad.  1  saw  no  traces  of  human  habitations, 
but  we  have  met  with  no  spot  within  the  Arctic  regions  which  1  should 
prefer  to  this.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  fancy  oneself  within  the 
polar  circle,  while  walking  upon  tolerable  good  soil,  entirely  free  from 
snow,  and  not  a  piece  of  ice  to  be  seen  to  the  utmost  limits  of  a  clear 
horizon  in  every  direction.'* 

This  birch  bark  found  by  Mr.  Parry,  and  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
fir  tree  five  inches  in  diameter,  would  seem  to  prove  that  ihe 
branches  of  the  river  proceed  from  a  part  of  the  country  on  which 
trees  are  growing. 

We  find  nothing  whatever  of  interest  in  the  voyage  after  their 
departure  from  this  spot.  It  is  quite  obvious  they  were  home- 
ward bound  as  expeditiously  as  they  could  well  proceed,  sometimes 
in  sight  of  the  land,  and  at  other  times  not,  but  always  atsuch  a  dis- 
tance as  to  obtain  very  little  information  re<^p**cting  the  numerous 
islands  and  inlets  on  this  side  of  the  bay.  '  From  Lancaster  sounds 
says  Captain  Sabine,  *  to  the  entrance  of  Cumberland  Strait,  thq 
coast  was  imperfectly  known  before,  and  was  very  imperfectly  seen 
by  us;'  and  yet  Captain  Sabine  is  said  to  have  asserted^  when 
opposite  Lancaster  Sound,  !hat  there  was  no  passage  through 
this  coast,  which  he  now  admits  to  be  *  imperfectly  known*'  It 
so  happened  that  they  came  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Cumberland 
Strait,  but  not  near  it,  on  the  1st  October:  and  ^  as  the  1st  Oc- 
tober,' says  Captain  Ross,  '  was  the  latest  period  which,  by  my 
Instructions,  I  was  allowed  to  continue  on  this  service,  I  was  not 
authorized  to  proceed  up  this  strait  to  explore  it,  which,  perhaps, 
at  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  might  be  too  hazardous  aa 
attempt.'  We  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  fully  authorized; 
and  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  judging  from  his  Instructions, 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  have  met  with  the  unqualified  ap« 
probation  of  his  employers ;  and  saved   them  the  mortificatton  of 

•  Private  Joamsl  of  Lieotemmt  Parry. 
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keari3g  from  him  that,  '  from  the  circumstance  of  a  current  being 
fouodi  at  the  entrance  of  this  strait,  there  is  no  doubt  a  much 
better  chance  of  a  passage  there  than  in  any  other  place*'  Hav- 
ing thus  found  the  current  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  in 
search,  the  least  he  could  do  was  to  follow  it  up  ;  and  though  it 
ffugbi  be,  and  certainly  was  ^  a  subject  of  much  regret  that  they 
had  oot  been  able  to  reach  the  strait's  entrance  sooner,'  yet  it 
was  better  late  than  not  at  all,  and  the  time  was  wholly  at  com* 
maod.  But  there  appear  to  be  different  opinions  as  to  the  late- 
nesaof  the  season.  At  this  very  spot,  Li^eutenant  Parry  observes — 
*  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  weather  we  have  had  for 
lome  A%ys  past ;  and  I  feel  confident  from  all  I  have  lately  wit- 
nessed, that  the  attempts  at  discovery  in  the  polar  regions  have 
always  hitherto  been  relinquished,  just  at  a  time  when  there  is 
the  greatest  chance  of  succeeding;  for  eight  or  nine  hours  of 
night  are  not  a  disadvantage  by  any  means  equal  to  the  advantage 
of  a  sea  clear  of  ice,  which  can  only  be  expected  towards  this 
tifloe  of  the  jear.'  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
three  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  are  the  most  fa- 
vourable in  this  respect.  The  new  ice  rarely  begins  to  form  be- 
fore the  latter  part  of  December,  and  till  then  the  old  ice  con- 
tinues to  wa<te  away. 

But  the  officers  of  the  Alexander  were  of  opinion  that  a  sotith- 
casterly  current  had  been  experienced  long  before  they  approached 
theeotraace  of  Cumberldnd  Strait;  and  whatever  Captain  Ross 
may  lay  or  think  to  tlie  contrary,  there  cannot  remain  the  shghtest 
doubt  that  the  great  body  of  the  water  in  Baifin^s  Bay  has  a  motion 
in  that  direction ;  else  h^w  could  the  great  icebergs  (to  the  amount 
of  some  thousands)  which  are  principally  formed  in  the  northern 
IHirt  of  the  bay,  be  floated  down  till  they  are  grounded  in  the 
narrows  and  shoais  of  Davis's  Sti*ait,  wl>ence,  as  soon  as  broken 
«*^ay  till  they  again  float,  they  are  invariably  swept  along  the 
coast  of  Labrador  into  the  Atlantic,  where  thc'y  are  finally  dis- 
solved ?  As  a  further  proof  of  what  we  are  advancing,  these  icc- 
l>€i]gs  have  been  observed  over  and  over  again  by  intelligent  rcsi- 
dents  of  Greenland,  as  well  as  by  whale  fishers,  working  their 
^y  to  the  southward  directly  in  the  teeth  of  both  wind  and  tide,  • 
ttie  action  of  these  on  a  very  small  substance  of  the  berg  above 
^aler  being  unable  to  countervail  that  of  the  water  on  the  vast 
body  imm^ersed  in  it  If  the  water  of  the  polar  sea  circulates 
^^  tb«  Atlantic,  it  is  not  by  a  superficial  current,  which  the  re- 
gular tides  may  overcame,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  the  water. 
A  b^e  thrown  overboard  from  the  Alexander  off  Cape  Fare- 
^U  on  the  24th  May,  U18y  was  picked  up  on  the  Island  of 
Bartraj^  Ul  the  Bay  of  KiUala,  on  the  17th  March^  1819,  having 
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floated  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  about  foar  miles  a-daj* 
An  iceberg  in  the  same  situation  would  have  coasted  Labrador, 
crossed  the  tail  of  the  gulf  stream  and  the  bank  of  Newfoundland, 
being  carried  southerly  by  the  under  current,  whereas  the  bottle 
floated  easterly  by  the  superficial  movement  of  the  water. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  quantity  of  field  ice  and 
the  multitude  of  those  icebergs  which,  from  gales  of  wind  or  some 
other  cause,  were  dislodged  from  their  abodes  in  Baffin^s  Bay  and 
the  Greenland  seas  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1817,  and  carried 
into  the  Atlantic,  were  the  main  cause  of  the  extreme  chilli- 
Dess  and  dampness  of  the  weather  on  the  coast  of  America,  and 
over  the  eastern  coasts  of  Europe  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
and  that  the  almost  total  absence  of  ice  in  1818  produced 
that  warmth  and  dryness  felt  through  the  winter,  not  only 
by  us  and  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  also  along  the 
whole  coast  of  America.  In  the  depth  of  last  winter,  the  Baltic 
remained  unfrozen ;  so  late  as  the  end  of  February  the  bays  cS 
Newfoundland  were  free  from  ice ;  and  even  to  the  middle  of 
April  there  had  been  neither  ice  nor  snow  on  Iceland,  a  circum- 
stance which  had  not  happened  before  in  the  memory  of  man. 
The  fadt  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  long  continuance 
of  southerly  winds,  which,  as  found  by  both  the  late  expeditions) 
had  hemmed  up  the  ice  to  the  northward  ;  and  so  likely  is  this, 
that  the  Greenland  fishermen  have  a  common  observation  that 
when  the  winter  at  home  is  mild,  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  a 
close  season  in  the  Arctic  seas.  That  the  approach  to  the  south- 
ward and  the  melting  of  such  masses  of  ice  should  exert  an 
influence  on  the  temperature  and  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
is  no  new  idea;  and  the  dissolution  of  an  ice-mountain  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions,  measured  by  Mr.  Parry,  must  be  allowed  very 
Unatenally  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  it  was 
more  than  two  miles  square  and  367  feet  high :  its  weight  by  m^- 
surement  was  1,293,397,673  tons — and  it  was  capable,  if  reduced 
to  a  plane  of  a  foot  in  thickness,  of  covering  a  space  equal  to  1 7^ 
square  miles. 

,  Having  thus  fairly  stated  our  objections  to  the  conduct  of  the 
voyage,  we  shall  just  glance  at  the  advantages  which  have  resulted 
from  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  now  auite  sure  that  there  is 
such  a  bay,  or  rather  inland  sea,  as  that  of  Baffin,  though  neidier 
so  wide  nor  of  the  same  form  as  it  is  usually  represented  in  charts. 
One  chart,  however,  must  be  excepted,  which  is  that  of  the  navi* 
gator  who  quaintly  calls  himself,  *  the  North-west  Foxe.*  The 
coincidence  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  but  more  eapecially 
of  the  latter,  with  those  observed  by  Captain  Ross,  is  so  yeiT 
atrikiog  (being  within  a  degree  of  longitude  on  both  sides,  or  »> 
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teen  miles)  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Foxe  must  have  been 
in  possession  of  Baffin^s  chart,  which  Purchas  found  too  trouble* 
some  and  expensive  to  engrave.  All  the  other  charts  that  we  have 
seen  are  very  far  wide  of  the  truth. 

in  the  second  place,  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  on  Hare 
Wand  in  lat.  70^  26'  has  giverc  results,  we  understand,  highly 
satisfactory,  as  tending  to  corroborate  the  previous  theory  for 
determining  the  precise  figure  of  the  earth,  built  on  experiments 
made  in  various  latitudes,  but  never  l^fore  in  one  so  hi^h  as  this* 

In  the  third  place,  the  variation  and  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle^ 
and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  t^ken  at  different  places 
80  very  near  to  one  of  the  magnetic  poles,  are,  in  themselves,  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  and  may  lead  to  important  conclusions*  It  bad 
beei  foreseen  that  the  probable  appix>ach  of  the  ships  to  one  of 
the  magnetic  poles  would  afford  the  opportunity  of  making  aome 
interesting  observations,  and  accordingly  compasses  of  varioi^ 
constraction,  and  other  instruments,  were  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  cannot  find,  however,  that  they  have  been  used  to  the 
eitent  which  would  be  desirable. 

Another  phenomenon,  connected  with  these  observations,  seems, 
however,  to  have  attracted  the  marked  and  continued  attention 
of  our  navigators.  It  had  been  noticed,  on  Captain  Cook's 
vojages,  that  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  differed  venr 
lensibly  on  the  same  spot  with  the  difierent  directions  of  the  ship^ 
head,  but  not  to  such  extent  as  to  be  considered  of  much  impor- 
tance to  navigation.  Captain  Flinders,  however,  resumed  the 
^bject,  and  made  a  series  of  observations  both  on  his  voyage  of 
fccovery,  and  after  his  return  to  England,^  from  the  result  of  which 
he  constructed  a  formula  for  correcting  the  error  of  the  ship's 
coarse  as  steered  by  the  compass.  This  formula,  however,  was 
finiDd  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  in  high  latitudes,  where  the  de- 
viation of  the  needle  from  the  correct  variation  was  much  more 
considerable  than  where  Captain  Flinders  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  observations.  He  concluded,  justly  enough,  that  the 
cnt>r  was  occasioned  by  the  iron  in  the  ship  ;  but  conceived  that 
the  attractive  power  of  it  was  concentrated  in  some  particular  part 
of  the  ship,  whose  influence  was  exerted  on  that  pole  of  the  needle 
which  dipped  towards  the  pole  of  the  earth,  and  was  drawn  aside 
towards  it.  The  fact,  however,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  is, 
that  the  compasses  of  different  ships  are  differently  anected,  ac- 
tordfng  to  the  quantify  and  the  disposition  of  the  iron  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  vessel,  or  of  her  ballast,  guns,  &c.  and 
consequently,  that  each  ship  will  have  her  particular  deviation, 
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which  will  differ  very  materiallj  in  different  parts ;  and  the  poinU 
of  one  ship^s  head,  which  give  no  deviation,  will,  probably,  in 
another,  be  those  of  the  greatest  deviation.  These  irregularitiei 
.must,  no  doubt,  be  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  iron 
with  regard  to  the  two  siros  of  the  ship.  This  was  remarkabi;  the 
case  on  the  present  occasion,  the  compasses  of  the  Isabella  diflW- 
ing  from  those  of  the  Alexander  not  merely  several  degrees,  but 
in  som^e  situations  several  points;  in  fact,  in  the  high  latitudei 
where  the  dip  and  variati^  were  greatest,  so  sluggishly  did  the 
needles  act,  that  those  whicn  were  loaded  with  heavy  cards  would 
scarcely  move  at  all,  but  stood  still  at  any  point  to  which  they  were 
directed.  In  middle  and  low  latitudes  Uiis  deviation  is  of  little  or 
no  importance,  and  in  high  latitudes  we  suspect  it  can  only  be  tni- 
Iv  ascertained  by  actual  observations  frequently  repeated.  Dr« 
Young,  however,  has  constructed  a  formula  and  a  table  from  the 
experiments  of  the  Isabella,  which  may  assist,  at  least,  in  comiot 
to  an  approximation  of  the  deviation.  The  following  reaalti  w 
the  mean  of  several  observatioas  taken  on  the  ice,  for  detensioii^ 
the  variation  and  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle>  may  be  considered 
as  approaching  nearly  to  the  truth. 


Where  teken. 


H»re  Island.  •  .  . 
Three  ielendi  of  Baffin. 
West  Coast  of  Greenland. 

^  : : : : : : 

Do. 

Bead  of  Baffin's  Baj. 
Do.     *•••*• 
Pa    .....    . 

Do.     ..... 

W.  coast  of  Davis's  Strait. 
Do 


Latitade. 

O      «      #1 

70S6  17 

74    1  20 

74  57  45 

75  29- 

75  49  — 

76  51  SO 

75i0  — 

75  54  21 

76  32  — 

76  33    5 

76    8  28 

73  30  — 

70  36  — 

Long. 


54  £3  55 
57  55  45 

59  49  30 

60  42  43 
62  43  45 
62  40  — 

64  48  $7 

65  56  — 
73  45  — 

77  9  52 

78  35  38 
77  24  9 
67  27  45 


Dip. 

Variation. 

•        '      /I 

•    •     «# 

82    939 

71  43  46 

M    9  15 

81  37  19 



87  19  34 

8426    e 

87  43  11 



90  43  22 

84  44  55 



.^  .—  — 

91    9  12 



92    1  - 

85  44  38 

— 

107    3  57 

85  59  31 

109  35  58 

.. 

109  32  63 

84  39  35 

86  14  44 

taken  ODibore. 


A  series  of  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  the 
surface,  and  at  certain  depths,  may  serve  to  correct  erroneous  no- 
tions, which^  it  would  appear,  have  prevailed  on  this  subject.  We 
have  no  doubt  they  are  the  most  accurate  that  have  yet  been  mtde, 
and  in  deeper  water  than  a  self-registering  thermometer  bad  erer 
been  sent  down  before  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  result  i§ 
very  different  from  that  of  former  observations.  It  seems  tiwt,  in 
Baffin'^  Bay,  the  temperature^generally  speakrng,decrea8es  with  the 
depth.  At  1005  fathoms,  in  lat  71''  34',  the  temperature  wasS^^ 
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at  the  rar&ce  ae"",  and  wbmever  the  depth  exceed  100  fiithooM, 
the  thennccieter  generally  descended  to  30^,  or  below,  when  34 
or  36  at  the  surface.  Near  Cape  Walsingham,  it  is  stated  that« 
from  the  depth  of  600  fathoms  the  thermometer  came  up  at  36|| 
from  400,  at  SO"" ;  from  300,  at  S9«;  and  from  100,  at  30^ :  tb» 
temperature  of  the  air  being  ST^.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explaiii 
why  the  sea  remained  in  the  state  of  water  at  25^^  of  Pahren* 
heit.  Did  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  prevent  its  frees* 
ingf— or  was  the  water  more  strongly  impregnated  with  sakf 
These  and  other  observations  made  in  the  course  of  this  vovage, 
hoth  on  land  and  sea,*are  completely  at  variance  with  the  tneory 
of  isothermal  lines  of  temperature  which  had  been  assumed,  as  it 
would  now  appear,  from  a  too  limited  number  of  facts*  But  the 
most  unaccountable  circumstance  is  that  of  the  Polar  Expedition 
having,  in  the  seas  of  Spitsbergen,  on  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, invariably  obtained  a  contrary  result,  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  increasmg  with  the  depth  ;  so  that  when  the  thermometer 
at  the  surface  stood  at  S^""  or  33**,  at  300  fathoms  it  was  30^  or 
37^.  We  pretend  not  to  explain  this  singular  anomaly ;  indeed 
we  do  not  conceive  that  we  are  yet  in  possession  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  to  enable  us  to  reason  on  the  subject. 

A  remarkable  uniformity  of  temperature  prevailed  throughout 
the  three  DK>ntbs  the  ships  wera  within  the  Arctic  circle.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
(in  the  shade)  never  ascended  beyond  63^  nor  fell  below  2h  j* ; 
and  these  extremes  occurred  but  once,  the  general  average  being 
between  35*^  and  37^.  The  conseqiMce  <?  which,  and  of  keep« 
ing  the  ship  dry,  wasy  that  no  deaths^Bk  place,  and  scarcely  a 
day's  illness  in  either  vessel ;  and  Mr.  Parry,  judging  from  these 
circumstances,  says,  *  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  a  ship 
provided,  as  we  were,  with  abundance  of  provisions,  warm 
dothing  and  fuel,  might  winter  in  the  highest  latitude  that  we 
have  t>een  in,  without  suffering  materially,  either  from  cold  or 
disease.*  When  we  reflect  on  the  wintenne  of  William  Barents 
and  his  companions  in  76®  of  latitude  in  the  coldest  country  on 
the  &ce  of  the  earth,  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  Mr.  Parry  is  right. 

So  long  as  the  sun  was  perpetually  above  the  horizon,  there 
could  not  be  any  appearance  of  the  aurora  borealif  •  This  phe- 
Bomenon  commenced,  however,  with  the  commencen^ent  of  night, 
and  was  frequent  on  the  return  voyage.  In  a  tremendous  gale 
off  Cape  Farewell,  these  lights  played  with  awful  magnificence. 
The  Isabella  was  fui*nished  with  an  electrical  apparat|is,  con- 
trived by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  beeo 
used.     Mr.  Parry  paid  particular  attention  to  the  compasses  da- 
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ring  the  appearance  of  the  aurora,  but  could  not  perceive  that  it 
had  the  slightest  influence  on  the  magnetical  needle,  either  in  al- 
tering its  direction  or  causing  any  tremulous  motion  ;  he  observed 
however  that  the  arc  was  generally,  though  not  invariably,  iQte^ 
sected  by  the  mametic  meridian. 

Where  nature  has  been  so  sparing  in  the  number  and  variety  o( 
her  gifts,  much  could  not  be  expected  from  the  expedition,  espe- 
cially as  no  professed  naturalist  was  employed  on  the  occasion: 
the  few  opportunities  which  occurred  for  collecting  specimens 
were  not,  however,  neglected.  On  this  subject.  Captain  Row 
complains  of  the  unwillingness  of  Captain  Sabine  to  assist  him, 
which  he  certainly  ought  to  have  done,  though  not  engaged  spe- 
cklcally  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  interests 
of  science,  that  commanders  of  ships  of  war  and  naturalists  rareljr 
agree  ;  but  it  arises  generally  from  the  objects  of  their  several 
pursuits  interfering  with  each  other.  Captain  Cook  indeed  agreed 
with  every  one ;  but  Vancouver  and  Menzies  quarrelled.  Boudio 
was  at  variance  with  all  the  savans  on  board ;  but  tliis^was  the 
less  to  be  wondered  at^  as  they  were  almost  numerous  enough  to 
man  the  ship  :  and  Captain  Freycinet,  who  is  now  employed  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  in  astronomical,  magnetical  and  meteo- 
rological observations,  positively  refused  to  take  on  board  a  single 
naturalist.* 

We  observe  with  pleasure  that  in  consequence  of  the  Prince 
Regent^s  Order  in  Council,  grounded  on  the  late  amended  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  Board  of  Longitude  has  adopted  a  graduated 
scale  of  rewards  for  disco^jv,  proportioned  to  the  progress  made 
to  the  westward  from  i^^^on's  or  Baffin^s  Bays  towards  the 
pacific  Ocean:  as  certain^ortions  of  these  rewards  are  allotted  to 
places  not  very  remote  from  the  usual  haunts  of  whale  fishers,  such 
as  have  not  been  fortunate  in  the  fishery  may  be  induced  to  strive 
for  them,  through  Cumberland  or  Lancaster's  Straits  or  some  other 
of  the  numerous  openings  in  the  western  land.  It  is  possible  in- 
deed that  the  first  point  of  the  scale,  the  meridian  of  the  Copper 
Mine  River  of  Hearne,  (which  entitles  to  5,000/.)  may  turn  out  to 
be  much  nearer  to  Davis's  Strait  than  it  appears  to  be  on  the 
charts.  Mr.  Hearne,  by  his  own  account,  made  but  one  single 
observation  for  the  latitude,  and  that  at  a  considerable  distance 

from  the  jnouth  of  the  river,  so  that  whether  its  latitude  be  69°  or 

•  • 

•  To  be  even  witb  Ihe  CaptaJn,  tbe  Minister  of  Marine  interdicted  all  females  from 
proceeding  on  the  voyage,  knowing  that  Freycinet  bad  intended  to  take  bis  wife  wAu 
Bim.  On  tbe  tbird  day  after  the  ship's  departure  from  Toulon,  a  youth  made  bissP' 
pearance  on  tbe  quarter-deck  whom  tbe  commander  bad  out  before  observed— it  was 
nis  wtfet  wb0|  in  the  disguise  of  a  seaman,  had  got  on  board  jost  a^  tbe  ship  was  weigh* 
iBg  aachor,  anil  concealed  herself  among  the  crew. 
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72^  18  left  undecided.  But  this  is  Bot  the  most  material  part  of  hit 
omissions :  whether  he  bad  a  compass  with  him  or  not,  we  cannot 
tell ;'  but  at  all  events*  we  conclude  that  he  laid  down  his  track 
without  any  regard  to  the  variation  ;*  and  for  this  reason,-^that, 
having  left  a  spot  on  the  margin  of  Hudson's  Bay,  over  which  the 
magnetic  meridian,  or  line  oT  no  variation,  passed,  a  person  so  evi*- 
deady  inattentive  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  portion  of  the 
continent  never  before  trodden  by  an  European  foot,  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  given  any  consideration  to  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  which  was  known  to  have  none  or  very  little 
at  the  spot  from  which  he  started.  Now  we  know  from  Macken- 
zie's observations,  that,  at  Fort  Chepawyan,  situated  in  about 
5B^  of  latitude,  and  on  or  near  the  meridian  of  Hearne's  river, 
the  variation  of  the  needle  in  the  year  1789  was  l4^  east,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river  in  latitude  69^  it  was  36^  east. 
As  the  mouth  of  Heame's  river,  even  as  now  laid  down,  cannot 
be  half  the  distance  from  the  magnetic  pole  that  Mackenzie'^ 
river  is,  and  as  we  may  conclude,  from  the  very  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  variation  in  proceeding  northward  up  Baffin's  Bay,  that  a 
similar  increase,  in  a  contrary  direction,  would  take  place  in  pro- 
ceeding northward  from  Fort  Chepawyan,  we  may  further  con- 
clude toat  the  course  of  the  Ck>pper  Mine'  river  is  not  north,  as 
laid  down  in  Hearne's  chart,  but  deflected  to  the  eastward  of  that 
point ;  and  will  |>erhaps  be  found  to  open  either  into  the  WeU 
come  or  Davis's  Strait,  which  would  be  the  case  if  we  allow' 
only  four  or  five  points  of  easterly  variation,  though  we  cannot 
doubt,  from  its  nearness  to  the  magnetic  pole,  of  there  bein^  much 
moite.  Heame,  in  his  narrative,  talks  vaguely  of  the  sea  being  full 
of  islands  and  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  far  as  he  could 
see  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  pocket  telescope  ;  but  in  his  in- 
troduction, which  was  written  many  years  after  the  journey,  he 
observes,  'I  think  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Copper  river 
empties  itself  into  a  sort  of  inland  sea,  or  extensive  bay,  somewhat 
like  that  of  Hudson's,'  There  is  another  circumstance  corrobora- 
tive of  our  supposed  direction  and  termination  of  the  Copper  Mine 
river.  We  noticed  in  our  review  of  Captain  Burney's  '  Me- 
moir on  the  Geography  of  the  North-eastern  part  of  Asia,'*  the 
observation  of  the  late  Mr.  Dalrymple,  that,  on  one  of  the  native 
Indian  maps,  painted  on  skins,  the  sea  is  continued  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  Copper  Mine  river,  and  that  in  this  circumstance  all  the 
loaian  maps  and  reports  concur.  Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  a  chart  of 
this  kind  is  still  in  tne  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  House ;  that  the 
lets  from  the  bay  are  marked  on  it  with  tolerable  accuracy }  and 

that   the  coast  is   carried  northerly  without  interruption  to  the 

-    -  -         I  -  I    -  .1  .  '     ■ 
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Copper  Mine  riTer,  which  hM  not  a  northeily  but  an  easterly 
direction.*  Taking  these  circumstances  together,  we  have  vay 
little  (lo\ibt  that  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  river  and  the 
waters  of  the  upper  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  or  Davis's  Strait  wiH 
either  be  found  united,  or  at  no  great  distance  irom  each  other. 

This  and  several  other  interesting  points  connected  with  tiie 
geography  and  natural  historv  of  the  northern  shores  of  North 
America,  will  probably  soon  ee  cleared  up.  An  expedition,  we 
understand,  is  about  to  proceed,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Franklin,  late  commander  of  the  Trent,  from  Fort  Yoik  on  the 
shories  of  Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Miae 
river,  and  from  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Hyperborean  Sea  to 
the  eastward  or  the  northward,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to 
settle  the  long  sought  point  which  forms  the  north-eastern  ei- 
tremity  of  the  continent  of  America.  Whether  the  two  shipft 
under  the  command  of  Lieytenant  Parry,  or  the  land  expedition 
under  Lieutenant  Franklin,  will  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
first  in  determining  this  point,  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess;  but 
we  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  determined  by  one  of 
them ;  and  that  thus  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  northeni 
geography  of  the  American  continent  will  be  dissipated,  and  thi« 
reproach  to  the  physical  knowledge  (of  the  nineteenth  century 
finally  removed. 

*^*  Since  the  foregoing  Article  was  printed  off;  Captain  SdNse's 
<  Remarks'  on  Captain  Ross's  book  have  been  published.  They  nlort 
than  confirm  all  our  conjectures  respecting  the  extraordinary  absndos* 
ment  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound;  as  to  the  rest  we  willingly  lei?e 
those  gentlemen  to  settle  their  disputes  in  their  own  way. 


*  History  of  Voyafes  into  (be  Awtic  RtgioDt,  p.  t7S. 
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Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment,  Pathology,  and  PrevcnfioB  of 
Typhus  Fever.    By  Edward  Percival    8vo.    7s 

An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Excretory  Parts  of  the  Lachrymal  Organs' 
By  William  M^Kenzie.    8vo.    4s  6d. 

Aphorisms  illustrating  Natural  and  Difficult  Cases  of  Labour,  Uterine  Ha- 
morrhage,  and  Puerperal  Peritonitis ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Students.  By 
Andrew  Blake,  M.D.   8vo.  9s.  6d 

Observations  on  Contagion,  as  it  relates  to  the  Plague  and  other  Epidemic 
Diseases,  and  refers  to  the  Regulations  of  Quarantine.  By  a  Physician.  ^^ 
!Ss.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.  By  James  Wardfop. 
F.RSE.   Vol.  II.   11.5s.  W 

An  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis  between  Erysipelas,  Phlegmon,  and  Erythema; 
with  an  Appendix,  touching  the  probable  Nature  of  Puerperal  FeveT  By  G- 
H.  Weatherhead,MD   &c.    «vo. 

An  Inquiry,  illustrating  the  Nature  of  Tuberculated  Accretions  of  S^rws 
Membranes,  and  the  Origin  of  Tubercles  and  Tumours  in  different  Textures 
of  the  Body.    By  John  Baron,  M  D     «vo. 

SyooptisZoo-nosologis^  or,  Conspicuous  View  of  Medical  Science,  cx^i- 
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MtadtbTab^  and  Apborisma  en  Anatomy,  Pby9ioIt)j?y,  Nosology,  and  The- 
npeutics,  m  four  Parts;  with  an  entirely  new  Classical  Nomeuilaiure.  By 
TDoiDatParkin«oo,M  D.     12nio.    5s  6d. 

Additional  Cxperimenti  on  the  Arteries  of  Warm  blooded  animals.  By  C. 
H.PiMTy,  MD.    8vo.    ISs. 

Obsenrations  on  the  Prevalence  of  Fever  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Xisgdorn,  and  on  the  eminent  utililT  of  Houses  of  Kecovery;  exhibiting  the 
peat  adv^antares  of  such  an  Institution  for  thi*  reception  of  the  Sick  Poor  of 
Bristol  aod  CHfton.     By  D.  J.  H   Dickson,  M.D.  F.R  S.  Ed  and  L.S.    ts. 

Auxiliaries  to  Medicine.     By  Charles  Gower,  M.D.     8s.  6d. 

Researches  into  the  Nature  and  CaUiK*s  of  £pilepsy.  as  connected  with  the 
Pliysielo^  of  Animal  Life  and  Mu:4eular  Motion:  with  Cases  illustrative  of  a 
new  aod  successful  Method  of  Treatment     By  John  G.  Mansford. 

A  Lectinv  on  Dropsy.    By  Georj^e  Gregory.  M  D.    2s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Power  of  Compression  and  Percussion,  in  the  Cure  of 
Rheumatism,  Gout>  and  the  Debility  of  the  Extremities;  and  in  promoting 
Health  and  Longevity.    By  Willi.im  Balfour.  M.D.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Chemical  History  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Calculous 
Disorders.    By  A  Marcet,  M  D.  F.R.S.  &u:.     Second  Edition.     IBs. 

MISCCLLAME8. 

The  Young  See  OflScer's  Sheet  Anch<»r,  or  a  Key  to  the  leading  of  Rigging, 
tad  ta  Piactical  Seamanship.  By  Darey  Lever,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  iviui 
considerable  Improvements     4to.    91  3s  boards. 

L(!tters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  addressed  to  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  By 
WiHiam  Stewart  Rose.    2  vols,    8vo.     1 88. 

The  Rocking-horse ;  or  True  Things  and  Sham  Things ;  intended  for  the 
Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Children    l^mo. 

Breirtter's Encyclopedia     Vol  XIII  Parti     ll  Is 
TaUss,  b^  which  are  exhibited,  at  one  view,  all  the  divisions  of  each  Ctrde 
00  the  Dividing  Plate  of  the  Small  Wheel  of  the  Lathe :  intended  as  a  Com- 
panion to  the  Drilling  Frame.    By  C.  H.  Rich,  Esg.    4to.    Ss. 

GiMys,  Biographical,  Literary,  Moral,^and  Critical.  By  the  Rev.  John 
£vao8     12mo.     7s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannlca.  Edited  by  Macvey  Napier, 
H    Vol.  in.  Part  ll.     II  58. 

The  Colonial  Journal.    Nos  IV.  and  IX.    89.  each. 

Booth's  Interest  Tables.    4to.    81. 98. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  George  Harding,  Esq. 
MA  F.Rg.  F.S.A.    3  vols.  8vo.     21  2s. 

Letters  on  the  Importance,  Duty,  and  Advantages  of  Early.  Rising;  ad- 
Creased  to  Heads  of  Families,  the  Man  of  Biismess,  the  Lovers  df  JNature,  tha 
Student,  and  the  Christian.    8vo.    6s. 

Transnctions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.    4to.    21  12s.  6d. 

The  Official  Navy  List,  for  Janu»ry  1819.    2s. 

The  Ency€tope<fia  Edinensis.    Vol  11  Part  V.    4to.     8s. 

Dr  Rees'  Cyclop»dia.    Vol  XXXIX.  Part  I.  and  Part  E  Plates.    21.  bds. 

Treatise  on  Spinning  Machinery,  illustrated  by  Plans  of  difiereot  Machines 
■ttdc  use  of  in  that  Art     By  Andrew  Gray.     8vo.     lOs  ed. 

B^maris  on  Scepticism,  especially  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Subject  of 
Orpnizatioo  and  Life.  Being  an  Answer  to  the  Views  of  M.  Bicbat,  Sir  T. 
C  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  upon  those  points.  By  Thomas  RenneJ,  M.A. 

A  Complete  History  of  Lithography,  from  its  Origin  down  to  the  present 
Time.    By  the  Inventor,  Alois  Senefelder.    4to.     ll.  6s. 
Commantary  on  the  Treaties  entered  into  between  the  Allied  Severeigna 
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for  the  purpose  of  Preventing  their  Subjects  from  engaging  in  any  IDtdt  Tnf" 
fie  in  Slaves.     By  Samuel  Thorpe,  LL-D.     8vo.  3*. 

A  Brief  Treatise  on  Prisons.     By  Richard  Elsaro,  Architect    68. 

IfOVRLS-  "^ 

Frances;  or,  the  Two  Mothers.     A  Tale.    By  M.  S.    5.  vols.  Itmo.  I5i. 

Eraily;  or,  the  Wife's  First  Error:  and  Beauty  and  Ugliness;  or,  the 
Father's  Prayer  and  the  Mother's  Prophecy.  Two  Tales.  By  E-  Benuet 
4  Tols.  l2mo.     ll. 

Norraaahiim ;  or,  the  History  of  a  Yorksliire  Family.    4  vols.  llmo.  ll  1*. 

Alhany  ;  a  Tale.    By  the  Author  of  the  Beau  Monde.    3  vols.  12mo.  16s.  8d. 

Old  Tapestry;  a  Tale  of  Real  Life-     2  vols.     12mo.     12s. 

The  Esquimaux;  or,  Fidelity.  A  Tale.  By  Emily  Clark.  SvoklJroo. 
169   6d  . 

The  ^ack  Robber ;  a  Romance.    By  Edward  Ball.     3  vols,  llmo  ie8.6d. 

A  Traveller's  Tale  of  the  Last  Century.  By  Miss  Spence,  Author  of  Letteif 
from  the  Highlands,  kc.    3  vols    ISnio.    I6s.  6d. 

Oak  wood  Hall ;  including  a  description  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  ant 
"Westmoreland,  and  a  Part  of  South  Wales.  By  Catherine  Button.  8  toIi. 
l£mo      16s.  6d. 

POETRT. 

Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Leyden,  i^ith  Memoirs  of  his  Lift- 
B>  Ih4'  Rev.  John  Morton.     8vo.     12i>. 

Tile  Prasant  of  AiUiurn  ;  a  Pi>em.    8vo. 
•■   A  Churchman's  becond  Epistle ;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.    By  the  Ab- 
thor  of  Reli^io  Clerici.     bvo.    5s.  6d. 

Hurnan  Life ;  a  Poem.  By  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  Pleasurei 
of  Mentory.     4lo.  l£d.     8v4i.  &8  6d. 

Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congress ;  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Appendix. 
By  One  of  the  Fancy*     Ovo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Banquet :  a  Humorous  Didactic  Poem,  in  three  Cantos:  with  Note% 
and  an  engr.ived  Frontispiece.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Dessert  and  the  Tea ;  beinp  a  Sc^quel  to,  and  by  the  Author  of,  *Tbe 
Bouquet'     Illustrated  \vith  Notes,  and  Elegant  Engravings.     8vo     5s.  6d. 
.   Clio's  Pro!  ht.     By  the  late  Right  Hon  R.  B.  Sheridan.     8vo.    fs.Bd. 

The  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts,  translated  from  the  Anniroali  Parlanti 
of  Giambattista  Casti,  by  William  Stewart  Rose,  Esq.     fc.  8vo.     5.  6d. 

The  Priory  of  Birkenhead.     By  Thomas  Whitby.     ISmo.     5s  6d. 

The  Autumnal  Excursion,  or  Sketches  In  Tiviotdale.  With  other  Poemi. 
By  Thomas  Pringle.     8vo.     Bs. 

Illustrations  of  Affection ;  with  other  Pi>ems.    By  G.  H.  Toulmin.   l«ino.6i. 

•  POLITICS  MiD  I'OLITICAL  RCOMOMT. 

Cobbctt's  Parliamentary  History  of  EngUnd.  Vol.  XXXIV.  Royal  SfO. 
11.  !!•*  «d 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  M  P  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
on  the  Pemicoiis  Efferts  of  a  Variable  Standard  of  VaJue»  especially  af  it  re- 
gards the  condition  of  the  L<»wejr  Orders  and  the  Poor  Laws.  By  one  of  hii 
Constituents.     k\o.    Ss  6d 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  MP.  for  the  Unirerrity  of 
Oxfoid,  on  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Pauperism,  and  on  the  Poor  Laws. 
By  one  of  hi<»  Constituents.     8s  Gd. 

Defence  of  the  Poor  L;iws.     By  Samuel  Roberts.    £s. 

Thoutfhtp  on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank,  and  on  the 
Corn  Bill,  as  connected  u  ith  that  Me;»siire.     By  A   H  Chambers,  Banker.  **• 

A  Series  of  Ltters  on  the  Circulating  Medium  of  the  British  Isles;  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Gazette.     Is.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  Presidtnt  of  the  Board  of 
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Coofrol,  ke.  be.  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thorsdaj,  March  4,  1819,  in 
proptwiog  Votes  of  Thanks  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  and  the  British  Army 
lalodli.    ls.6d. 

THEOLOttT. 

A  Short  and  Plam  Explanation  of  the  Belieff  Commandments,  and  Lord's 
Prayer.    B^  Thomas  Ashhurst,  LL.D. 

Lessons  in  Scripture  Chronology,  illustrated  by  a  Coloured  Chronological 
Scale.    18  Sd. 

Fifty-six  Sermons,  preached  on  SeTcral  Occasions.  By  John  Rogers,  D.D. 
lili. 

Ljn  Daridis;  or,  a  New  Translation   and  Exposition   of  the  Psalms ; 

Soundfd  on  the  Principles  adopted  in  the  posthOmous  Work  of  the  late  Bishop 
orsley :  riz.  that  these  Sacred  Oracles  have  for  the  most  Part  an  imraediata 
Ke^emnce  tu  Christ,  and  to  the  Events  of  his  dnt  and  second  Adrent  By  thm 
Kt?.  John  Fry,  B.  A .  Rector  of  Desford  in  Leicestershire.     8vo.     1  Ss. 

Considerations  addressed  to  Country  Gentlemen  on  the  Prevalenc^of  Crime 
ByJohn  Milker,  MA.     Is.  6d. 

SeTTOons  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.    By  Edward  Wm. 
6rinflekl,MA.     8to.     10s 
Plain  and  Practical  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  John  Boudier,  M.A.    9s. 
A  Critical  Exnraination  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Bentham's  Church  of  England- 
mn  whkh  relates  to  the  Church  Catechism.    By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  A.B. 
Sermons,  preached  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.    By  Thomas  Chalmers^ 
D*D     In  one  large  volume,  8vo.     t2s.  , 

Discourses  on  the  Principkts  of  Relij^ious  Worship,  and  Subjects  connected 
with  them;  particularly, the  Liturgy  of  the  Churcn  of  England:  with  notes 
lUustrative  and  explanatory.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Mayo,  LL.B.    Ts. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Scheme  of  Human  Redemption,  as  developed  in  thA 

Law  and  in  the  Gospel-    By  the  Rev.  JohnLeveson  Hamilton,  B.A.  8vo.  12s* 

The  Claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Fidelity  of  its  Mennbers,  calmly^ 

^T  and  plainly  stated ;  a  Sermon,  for  Distribution.    By  the  Rev.  R.  War- 

aer.    6d. 

Old  Church  of  England  Principles  opposed  to  the  *  New  Light :'  in  a  Series 
of  Plain,  Doctrinal  and  PrarticHl  Sermons,  on  the  First  Lesson  in  the  Morn- 
ing Service  of  the  different  Sundnys  and  great  Festivals  throughout  the  Year^ 
lu.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner.    Vols.  II.  and  UI.    12mo.     14s. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Use  and  Importance  of  Unauthoritative  Tradition^ 
ai  ao  Introduction  to  the  Christian  Doctrines.    By  EMward  Hawkins,  M  A.  Ss* 
The  Theolos;ical  Lectures  of  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Wheeler,  DD.,  Regiu* 
Pfofesfmr  of  Divinity,  Oxford.    By  Thomas  Home,  D.D.     12s. 

Tbe  Revival  of  Popery;  its  Intolerant  Character;  its  Political  Tendency; 
its  Encroaebing  Demands,  and  Unce^sin^  Usurpations,  described  in  a  Series 
sf  Letters  to  Wm.  Wilberforce,  Esq.    By  Wm.  Blair,  Esq.,  M.A.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

TOPOORAPHr. 

A  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  tending  to  illustrate  some' Dis- 
trict which  have  not  been  described  by  Mr.  Eustace  m  his  Classical  Tour.  By 
StrR.G.  Hoare»  Bart    4to.    ^.  28. 

Views  o(  the  Seats  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  in  England,  Wales,  Scot* 
land,  and  Ireland  ;  from  Drawings  by  J.  P.  Neale.    No.  XIV.    4s. 

A  Oeoeral  History  of  the  County  of  York.  By  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker^ 
LLD.  F.S.  A.     Part  1. 2i.  ^  or  on  lar|e  Paper,  with  Proof  Impressions,  41.  4a. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Newark,  (the  Sidnacester  of 
the  Romans,)  interspersed  with  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Pedigrees  of  soms 
of  the  Principal  Families,  and  profusely  embellished  with  Engravings.  By  W. 
DkkiaaoD, £m|.  4to.   fU.fU. 
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The  History  of  the  Town  and  Borough  of  Uxbrid^ ;  containing  Cofm  of 
interesting  Public  Documents,  and  a  particular  Account  of  all  Cfaariuble  Do- 
nations, left  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor.  By  George  Bedford,  A.M  aad  Tho- 
mas Hurry  Riches.    H\o,     iL 

History  and  DescriptioD  of  the  City  of  York.  By  W«.  Hargrove.  S  Tob. 
Royal  8  vo.    1/.  168. 

TTPOCRAPHT. 

Annals  of  Parisian  Typography  s  containing  an  Account  of  the  earliest  Typo- 

^-aphical  Establishments,  and  Notices  and  Illustrations  of  the  roost  remarkxble 
reductions  of  the  Parisian  Gothic  Press ;  corapilod  principally  to  show  iti 
gsneral  character,  and  its  particular  iufluence  upon  the  early  English  Press, 
y  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Gresswell.     8vo.    14s. 

VOTAOES. 

Letters  from  the  Continent  during  the  Months  of  October,  November,  sod 
December,  1818  ;  including  a  Visit  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  Left  Bank  of 
the  Rhine.    By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ormsby,  A.M.    2s. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  th»*  Spanish  M?un,  in  the  Ship  Two  Friends  the 
Capture  of  Amelia  Inland  by  McGregor's  Forces,  and  iheir  Dit^lodgment  by  the 
American  Troops ;  with  Anecdotes  illustrativf  of  the  Manners  aiid  Habits  of 
the  Seminole  Indians,  and  a  Detail  of  the  Trial  and  Execution  of  Arbuthoot 
mnd  Ambrister.     8vo. 

A  Vovaj^e  up  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  a  Journey  over  land  from  Indlt  to 
Englancf,  m  1817;  containing  an  Account  of  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  Desffiif 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Babylon,  Bagdad,  Koordistao,  A^ 
menia,  Asia  Minor,  &lc  Stc.    By  Lieutenant  W  Heude.    4to.     1/.  :>s. 

Journey  to  Persia  in  the  Suite  of  the  Imperial  Russ^ian  Embasj^y  in  the  Yftr 
1817.  By  Moritz  de.  Kotzebue,  Captain  on  the  Staff  of  the  Rusbbn  Army, 
and  Koight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladimir,  and  of  the  Persian  Order  of  the  Sun 
and  Lion^. 

A  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople ;  whh  a  continuation  of  the 
Route  to  Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea,  Petra,  Damascus,  Balhec,  Palmyra,  Uc  is 
the  Years  1817, 1818.  By  William  Macmichael,  M.D  F.RS.  4to.  1/.  ll>> 
•d. 

Account  of  the  Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the  Kingdom  of  AsbiD* 
tee.    By  T.  E.  Bowdich     4to     Si.  3s. 

TraveU  in  various  countries  of  Europe^  Asia,  and  America.   By  £•  ^' 

Clarke,  LLD     Part  III     4to.    U  14s.  6d. 

A  Tour  through  Sicily  in  the  Year  iai5.    By  G#H)rge  Russell.   Svo.  ll-  li. 

The  Personal  Narrative  of  M.  de   Humboldt's  Tnvels  to  the  Eqainoctial 

Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  Years  1799-1804.    Translatedhy 

Helen  Maria  Williams     Vol.  IV.     8vo.     18s 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery,  made  under  the  Orders  of  the  Admiralty,  in  hii 
Majesty's  ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Baflini 
Bay,  and  of  inquiring  into  the  probability  of  a  North-west  Passage.  By  Cap- 
tain John  Ross,  K.  S.  R.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  With  9SL  Maps 
and  Plates     4to.    dl.  13s.  6d. 

Narrative  of  the  Ex|>edition  to  Algiers,  in  the  Year  1816,  under  the  Cwn- 
mand  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Exmouth.  By  Mr.  A.  Salans*,  a  Nt- 
tive  of  Alexandri«yand  Oriental  Interpreter  in  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Serrics. 
Published  by  Permission.    With  Plates.     8vo.     15s. 

The  Reports  of  the  Present  State  of  the  United  SUtes  of  South  Amenca, 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Rodney  and  Graham,  Commissionere  sent  to  Bumio* 
Ayres  by  the  CK^vemment  of  Nartk  America.  With  NotM  and  an  App^ov* 
tvo.    9t.  6d. 
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Art.  L — Lectures  on  the  History  of  LUeratttre^  AncietU  and  M(h 
dtrny  from  the  German  of  Frederick  Schlegel.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Edinburgh.     1818. 

CONSIDERABLE  time  has  now  elapsed  since  we  called 
the  attention*  of  the  public  to  ai  writer  who,  in  an  age  fruitful 
of  extraordinary  men,  seemed  to  us  to  hold  no  humble  place 
among  the  proudest  of  his  contemporaries.  Feelings,  however^ 
ODQch  too  respectable  in  themselves  to  be  rudely  assaulted,  existed 
on  the  subject,  and  our  opinions  were  promulgated  with  the  defer* 
ence  due  to  such  feelings.  The  Schlegek  have  trod  in  our  steps* 
bot  with  more  boldness'-^tfaey  have  placed  the  great  comic  poet  of 
his  day  on  a  ground  high  indeed,  but  which  every  scholar  will  allow 
to  be  no  more  than  his  due ;  and  had  they  offered  any  clue  for  ascer- 
taiaing  the  reasons  by  which  Aristophanes  and  Socrates  so  rudely 
jostled  against  each  other,  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  former 
might  have  been  considered  as  completely  at  rest :  what  they  have 
not  done  we  shall  attempt  from  our  own  resources  to  supply ;  the 
task  may  lead  us  somewhat  back  in  Grecian  history,  but  we  pre- 
rame  that  a  discussion,  in  which  the  reputations  of  two  men,  the 
ODe  the  wittiest  and  the  other  the  wisest  in  Athens,  are  canvassed, 
.  eaii  only  be  made  superfluous  or  uninteresting  by  the  manner  of 
treating  it. 

After  some  remarks  equally  just  and  forcible  on  the  old  com k- 
DT,  the  merits  of  the  first  of  these  two  extraordinary  men  are  ad- 
mirably characterized  by  M.  Schlegel;  and  as  his  remarks  form  in 
some  measure  the  groundwork  of  what  we  shall  have  to  offer,  we 
shall  not  hesitate,  though  at  some  length,  to  insert  them. 

'  If  we  would  judge  of  Aristophanes  as  a  writer  and  as  a  poet,  we 
must  transplant  ourselves  freely  and  entirely  into  the  age  in  which  he 
hved.  In  the  modern  ages  of  Europe  it  has  often  been  made  the  subject 
of  reproach  against  particular  nations  or  periods,  that  literature  in  ge^* 
oeral,  but  principally  the  poets  and  their  works,  have  too  exclusively 
endeavoured  to  regulate  themselves  according  to  the  rules  of  polished 
society,  and,  above  all,  the  prejudices  of  the  female  sex.  Even  among 
taose  natioos,  and  in  those  periods  whi<;h  have  been  most  frequently 
charged  with  this  fault,  there  has  been  no  want  of  authors  who  hav« 
loudly  lamented  that  it  should  be  so,  and  asserted  and  maintained,  with 

___,_.^  .' 
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no  iocoosiderable  zeal,  that  the  btrodaction  of  this  far-sought  skiuiee 
and  gaillaotry,  toot  only  into  the  hody  of  literature  as  a  whole,  hdHMi 
into  those  departments  of  it  where  their  presence  is  most  misaittiMs, 
has  an  evident  tendency  to  make  literature  tame,  uniform,  aad  as- 
manly.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  comf^aiBt :  the 
whole  literature  of  antiquity,  but  particularly  that  of  the  Greeks,  liei 
open  to  a  reproach  of  an  entirely  opposite  nature*  If  our  literatnre  Imi 
sometimes  been  too  exclusively  feminine,  theirs  win  at  all  times  mii- 
ibrmly  and  exclusively  masculine,  not  unfrequently  of  a  nature  far  more 
rough  and  unpolished  than  might  have  been  expected,  firom  the  geoeisl 
intellectual  character  and  refinement  of  the  ancients.' — p.  66. 

After  some  further  remarks  on  Uhe  degraded  state  of  female 
society  in  Greece,  and  the  baneful  effect  it  bad  upon  Grecian  lite- 
jrature,  M«  Schlegel  proceeds  to  consider  more  at  length  the  cha- 
racter of  the  extraonlinary  man,  who  has  portrayed  the  maaaefi 
ef  bis  own  times  with  sueh  aiiigukr  success.  The  glowiag  mild 
of  the  critic  throws  a  warm  cehMiring  over  his  author  $  hot  Is 
those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  widi  him  in  the  origietl  (sod 
all  effective  transfusion  most,  we  are  persuaded,  be  given  up  ti 
hopeless)  the  encomiums  bestowed  will  not  appear  mciftil  dr  et- 
travagant 

*  Here,  where  we  are  treating  of  the  decline  of  Grecian  manDen,iid 
of  tfie  writer  who  has  painted  that  decline  the  most  powerfully  and  fts 
most  clearly — ^tfae  consideration  of  this  common  defect  of  antiquity  to, 
I  imagine,  been  not  improperly  introduced.  But  when  this  imperfec- 
tion  fa^s  once  been  distioctiy  recognised  as  one  the  reproach  of  wli^h 
affects  injustice  not  the  Individual  writers,  but  rather  the  collectifecha* 
racter,  manners,  and  literature  of  antiquity;  it  were  absurd  to  allof 
ourselves  to  be  any  longer  so  much  influenced  by  it,  as  to  disgoiseftoia 
ourselves  the  great  qualities  often  found  in  combination  with  it  ia  wri* 
tings  which  are  altogether  invaluable  to  us,  both  as  specimens  of  poetical 
art,  and  as  representations  of  the  spoken  wit  of  a  very  highly  rafiarf 
state  of  society;  to  refuse,  in  one  word,  to  perceive  in  Aristophanes  Ac 
great  poet  which  he  really  is.  It  is  true  that  the  species  and  font  of 
his  writing — if  indeed  that  can  be  eaid  with  propriety  to  beloog  ts  ttj 
precise  species  or  form  of  compogition — are  things  to  which  we  have  as 
poraHelin  nwdem  letters.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Old  Comedy  lAqf 
be  traced  to  those  deifications  of  physical  powers,  which  were  previlest 
anmoi;  the  ancients.  Among  them,  in  the  festivals  dedicated  to  BiC' 
chua  and  the  other  frolicsome  deities,  erery  sort  of  freedom,  eveaUbs 
wildest  ebolUtions  of  mirth  and  jollity  were  not  only  permitted,  tit 
were  strictly  in  character*  and  formed,  in  truth,  the  coosecfSlBd 
ceremonial  of  the  season*  The  fancy,  above  all  things,  a  power  ^iti 
wery  nature  ianpatient  of  constraint,  the  birthright  and  peculiar  potf^ 
sion  of  the  poet*  was  on  these  occasions  pemuttedto  attempt  t^  SMit 
audacious  heighten  ^nd  revel  in  the  wildest  world  of  dreams,  looieasd 
&t  a  mooiem  from  all  those  fetters  of  law,  custom  and  propriety,  «h^ 
at  other  times,  and  in  other  species  of  writing*  must  ever  r^^ulate  il^ 
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tttrtioi  6T€D  in  the  bands  of  poets.  The  true  poet»  hoirever»  at  what-  ' 
iter  tioie  this  old  privilege  granted  him  a  Satoroaliaa  license  for  the 
^.fifhisialMSj,  was  nnilbn^  iflspresied  with  a. sense  of  the  ebliga- 
lisQ  aoder  which  he  lay,  not  only  by  a  rich  and  Tarious  display  of  bis 
laTeative  geniosy  bat  by  the  highest  elegance  of  language  and  verslEca* 
tioa,  to  maintain  entire  his  poetical  dignity  and  descent,  ami  to  show,  in 
Qie  midst  of  all  bis  extravagances,  that  he  was  not  animated  by  prosaic 
petulance,  nor  personal  s|)leen,  but  inspired  with  the  genuine  audacity 
Vii  fearlessness  of  a  poet.  Of  this  there  is  the  most  perfect  illustra- 
tion in  Aristophanes.  In  language  and  versification  his  excellence  is  not 
barely  acknowledged — it  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  take  his  place 
tmottg  the  first  poets  to  whom  Greece  has  given  birth.  In  many  pas* 
lages  of  serious  and  earnest  poetry,  which  (thanks  to  the  banndleM 
variety  and  lawless  formation  of  ttie  popular  comedy  of  Athens)  be  hm 
here  and  there  introduced,  Aristophanes  shews  himself  to  be  a  tr8«. 
peet,  and  capat>le,  had  be  so  ebosen,  of  ranobtag  tbe  bicbaet^emiiienc^ 
tfen  in  tbe  mere  dignified  depavtiventt  of  bis  ait. 

*  Tbis  migfal  be  abundantly  suftciaat,  net  indeed  to  represent  Aiisto* 
phases  as  a  fit  sul^t  of  imitation,  for  that  he  can  never  be,  but  to  set 
Us  ment  as  a  poet  in  its  true  light.  But  if  we  examine  into  the  use. 
which  he  has  made  as  a  man,  but  more  particularly  as  a  citizen,  of  that 
fiherty  which  was  his  poetical  birthright,  both  by  the  manners  of  antiv 
gp^,  and  by  the  constitution  of  his  country,  we  shall  find  many  things 
which  might  be  said  still  further  in  his  vindication,  and  ivhich  cannot  in- 
oiedfatl  to  raise  him  personally  in  our  esteem.  His  principal  merit  a(( 
anatriot  consists  in  the  fidelity  with  which  he  paints  all  the  corruptions 
wQke  state,  and  in  the  chastisement  which  he  inflicts  on  the  pestilest 
iMnagogues  who  caused  that  corruption  or  profited  by  its  effects.  Tbe 
Itaer  dutv  was  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  danger  in  a  state  govern* 
'  a  democracy,  and  during  a  time  of  total  anarchy  |  yet  Aristo- 
es  has  performed  it  with  the  most  fearless  resolution.  It  is  true 
(tbe  pursues  and  paroles  Euripides  with  unrelenting  severity  ;  but 
is  IS  perfectly  in  character  with  the  old  spirit  of  merciless  enmity  which 
tlknated  all  the  comic  poets  against  the  tragedians  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
l^to  perceive  that  not  only  the  more  ancient  ^schylus,  but  even  his 
^Mrtenporary  Sophocles,  is  uniibrmly  mentioned  in  a  tone  altogether 
rapbrdnt.  In  a  temper  moderate  and  sparing  ;  nay,  very  frequently,  with 
i«i  profoundest  feelings  of  admiration  and  respect,  h  forms  another 
Mnsvous  suijtct  of  reproach  against  Aristophanei,  that  he  has  represented 
ft  totours  so  odious y  Socrates y  the  most  wise  and  the  most  virtuous  of  all  his 
fiHom^eitizens ;  it  isy  however,  by  nd  means  improbable  that  this  was  not  the 
Att  of  mere  poetical  wantonness ;  but  that  Aristophanes  selected,  without 
9^  bad  intention,  that  first  and  best  of  illustrious  names,  that  he  fnigkt^*n* 
ttr  ^  render  the  Sophists  as  ridiculous  as  they  deserved  to  be,  and  as 
fyfi^^  and  worthless  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  he  could  make  them.  7%e 
fikt,  U  is  not  unlikely,  in  his  own  mind,  mingUdand  confounded,  even  with- 
•el  ssishing  it,  this  inestimable  sage  with  his  enemies  the  sophists,  whose 
^ikools  he  frequented  in  his  matwrer  ^ears,  solely  with  the  view  of  md^'ng 
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himttlfmMUr  o/Aal  which  he  itUtiukd  to  rtfuU  iMd  ooerAmi/--^* 

it  is  on  this  tabjott  of  repmach  agtmst  Ariat^pkuiei,  m  wUdi 
these  two  distinguished  brothers  seem  to  tintric  sometbtng  ought  to 
be  said,  that  our  own  remarks  wilt  be  cfStred. — We  shall  taice  it 
for  granted  that  our  readers  are  acquainted  widi  some  of  theleadine 
differences  between  the  scenic  representatioas  of  the  Oreeics  and 
our  own.  We  shall  suppose  them  to  know,  that  the  dramas  of  that 
people  grew  out  of  and  formed  part  of  th^r  religious  ceremonies 
—that  they  were  exhibited  in  theatres  of  a  colossal  size  coikipared 
with  ours — that  the  times  of  emhibitioD  were  at  distant  ioterrab^' 
ibat  when  tiioae  few  interrals  did  take  pkce,  the  whole  daj  was 
devoted  t»  theatrical  entertainments*— that  a  prise  was^mfeivsd 
oa  ti»e  moat  successful  competitor — and  that  a  piece  once  perfor»' 
ed,  was  never,  in  the  same  shape  at  least,  represented  a  second  tinie. 
We  shall  also  suppose  them  to  know  sometfaiBgof  die- general 
principles  of  that  peculiar  part  of  the  ancient  drama^  the  oli> 
COMEDY,  as  it  is  called,  in  contradietiBction  to  what  was  aAo^ 
wards  named  the  middle,  and  the  new  ; — as  that  it  atood  ca  tke 
most  extreme  relation  of  parody  to  the  tragedy  of  the  6redc»-^ 
{hat  it  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  lower  orders  of  society  at  Athew 
*-^that  it  served  in  some  measure  the  purposes  of  the  modem 
Gazette,  in  which  public  measures  and  the  topics  of  the  day  might 
be  folly  discussed,  and  that  in  consequence  the  dramatis  penimm 
were  generally  the  poet^s  own  contemporaries,  speakine  in  tbek 
own  names,  and  actiac  in  masks,  which,  as  they  bore  oa^  a  cari- 
cature reserabhioee  of  their  (aces,  showed  that  the  poet  in  bis  ob* 
servations  upon  them  did  not  mean  to  be  taken  literally  to  his  dh 
pression. — The  extreme  and  even  profane  gayety  of  the  01.D  oo- 
MEDT  is  not  also  without  its  excuse. — That  man  was  the  playtbiag 
of  the  gods,  was  an  opinion  advanced  by  the  gravest  philoeopher^i 
the  comic  poet  reversed  the  picture,  and  made  the  gods  the  play* 
thing  of  men :  in  his  hands  indeed  every  thing  was  upontfaebroad 
grin ;  the  gods  laughed,  men  laughed,  animak  laughed  :  Ifctom 
was  considered  as  a  sort  of  fantastic  being,  with  a  torn  lor  the  hap 
roorous,  and  the  world  was  treated  as  a  species  of  extended  jest 
book,  where  the  poet  pointed  out  the  bons-nrK>t8,and  acted  in  some 
degree  as  corrector  to  the  press.  If  he  discharged  this  office  seaie- 
times  in  the  sarcastic  spirit  of  a  Mephistophilus,  this  too  was  coA- 
iidered  as  a  part  of  his  functions :  he  was  the  Terras-Filius  of  (be 
day,  and  lenity  would  have  been  considered,  not  as  an  act  of  diK 
cretion,  but  as  a  cowardly  dereliction  of  duty, 
or  the  species  of  comedy  thus  described,  whoever  waattciBf. 

•  Plato  de  Iitg.  Bk  Til.  p.  C33.  F.  lib.  L  67S.  C. 
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ventor,  whether  *  Epieharmiis  or  PiMrmis,  Aristophanes  was  the 
great  finisher  and  perfecter.  With  an  ear  tuned  to  the  nicest  mo* 
dablioni  of  harmoiij,  and  with  a  tenperanent  apparently  moat 
jayottSi  he  was  )Uft  fitted  for  the  entertainment  of  a  people,  of  whooa 
Phittp  of  Macedon»  when  he  compared  them  to  the  Hermaict  sta* 
taes^  so  common  in  their  streets,  drew  in  a  few  words  one  of  the 
laost  happy  and  characteristic  descriptions*  That  gayetjr  which  m 
80  well  adapted  to  a  nation  of  quick  natural  parts,  aiMl  which  has 
to  few  charms  for  per:K>ns  of  cultivated  minus,  the  gayety  which 
consists  in  painting  pleasantly  the  dulness  of  the  understanding 
(la  Utife)  and  in  inspiring  bufibonery;  of  thatgayety,  which  has 
been  made  equally  the  bMis  of  ItaUan  and  Grecian  comedy,  Aris- 
toptnmes  was  pre-eminently  the  master.  Mosic^  dancii^e*  metre, 
decofation^«ail  that  unioe  of  amusement,  which  the  Greeks,  a 
teemg  and  not  a  reading  puUk,  (this  fact  eannol  be  too  much  in 
our  flatnds,  when  we  are  taUang  of  their  dranaatic  literature)  re« 
quired  of  their  writers  for  the  stage,  Aristophanes  seems  to  hare 
improFed ;  the  rouse  of  Comedy  Irarself  he  left  as  he  found  her — a 
beaatifiil  Titania,  matchless  in  her  own  proportions,  but  with  a  spell 
upon  ber  affections,  and  showering  favours,  which  should  hurve  beeii 
better  bestowed — upon  an  ass's  bead,  with  Bottom,  the  weaver, 
below  it.  An  utter  aversion  to  every  species  of  affe^.tation^  tnd  & 
most  q[>leitettc  hatred  to  Euripides,  (derived  from  deeper  views  of 
things,  than  people  have  generally  given  the  comedian  credit  for,) 
perhaps  guided  Aristophanes  on  this  point*  He  ibuod  that  poet, 
faaM^pleader  and  half-bard,  as  he  contemptuously  considered  him, 
afiecting  to  rescue  the  sister  muse  of  tragedy  from  the  coar&e  hands 
of  £schylus,  under  whom  she  had  been  pampered  into  a  sort  of 
cumbrous  ostentatious  Amazon.  A  course  of  strait-lacing  and  cool 
diet  was  bringing  her  a  little  more  into  compass ;  her  appearance 
had  already  become  more  genteel,  and  only  a  little  more  polish  was 
necessary  to  fit  her  for  the  society  of  the  Sophists,  to  whose  schools 
she  continually  resorted  for  the  little  prettinesses,  and  affectations, 
ttd  delkacies  of  tkouf^t  and  expression,  which  were  for  ever  in  her 
moutb.^  A  roueh  hand  and  a  good  course  of  bark  and  steel  were  ne- 
cessary to  repair  the  spreading  mischief.  The  puns  of  the  Peira^us^ 

•  Afiit.  4»  Poet  Ub.  I.  xL  ,  ^  _  ^_.  ^ 

f  «gL«m;  w«  ASwmt  J««6  -m  •I>-S  *i  '^•P-  f^  ixm  nm  •«)•<•  ptytiyM.  Stob^i  SeiM. 
Edit.  SchoW.  iv.  p.  120.    See  also  Diog.  Laert  Kb.  ▼.  $  89. 

IWe  are  epCIo  forget  that  AUmbi  w«  (he  STteteatmeriUiiit  pewer  of  MtiquHys 
km,  Arttlopbaoe«»  a  eooMmnate  pelUiciaa  amid  all  his  buffooaerf »  koew  where 
ber  real  strength  lay;  be  therefore  takes  every  occasion  of  paying  court  to  tha 
naval  pert  of  his  audience,  the  nantic  aioHitdde,  as  TbneydMee  ealls  tbev^  aa4 
adveci^  their  rigbta  npo"  s*»  oeoarioasi  How  moeh  Piato  and  he  were  at  variance 
npDB  this  poioti  see  the  fourth  bosk  of  his  Legiilation.  Aristotle  coincides  withths 
poet.    l)e  Bep.  L  vQ.  c  S. 
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Ae  pnwrerbf  of  the  Agora,  and  fiiecoane  jokes  of  tfie  J^deMwi 
HeliaBa  were  therefore  diligently  collected,  and  showeieafron  a&D 
tonuicopia,  in  all  their  natiTe  nchoess  and  strength  upon  ao  mh 
dieace  who  periiapa  found  in  then  a  cham  of  which  we  are  net 
•vie^kible.  The  Italians,  who  in  the  particnlar  cast  of  their 
fiTaeitjr,  approach  Terj  nearlj  to  &c  AdieniaDs,  are  enthofliaiii* 
call/  attached  to  theloW  Flor^tine ;  and  mamr  of  their  critics  b 
ftu  day  &ink  nothing  written  with  puritj,  wnich  ia  not  fonned 
Upon  the  language  of  the  lower  orders  e^  Florence  of  the  four- 
tewth  centory.  Perbapa  it  added  to  their  Tdlue,  in  die  eyes  sf 
4emocjratical  prifle  and  vanity,  that  it  Was  a  man  of  raok  and  pro- 
puiy*  {fbt  Aristophanes  was  both)  who  condescended  to  amuss 
Ibem  according  to  their  own  notions  of  pleasantir  and  humour* 
.  Till  the  Catd  expedition  tberoibre  of  the  Clouds,  the  draEMtk 
career  of  Anstopfaanes  had  been  short,  bot  enrinently  socceflifak 
His  first  play,  (the  Daotaleis,)  which  was  brought  oat  before  the  an- 
fbor  had  reached  the  age  established  by  law,  we  know  to  have  boea 
receiTed  with  the  most  flattering  attention :  his  ^  Babylonians'coaU 
toaat  the  triumph  of  having  at  once  excited  and  defeated  the  fear 
geance  of  that  pestilent  demagogue,  who  seems,  as  the  histariaa 
axpresses  it,  to  have  been  as  much  bom  for  the  depiesstoa  of 
Athens,  as  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Cymon  and  Pericles  kr  r^ 
elevation ;  while  the  prize  of  victonr  had  been  awarded  to  ik 
tomedies  of  the  Achamians  and  the  Sjiighti.  Diffidence  had  dial 
fewD  removed  *,  exertion  was  stimulated ;  and  gratitude,  saccttd 
emulation  and  hope,  all  uiged  the  writer  to  press  forward  ih  i 
career  which  had  commenced  under  such  favourable  auspices* 

The  first  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  Aristbphanes  seems  to  hate 
1>cen  directed  aaainst  tiie  state  of  private  manners  in  Atheosj » 
Ilia  Achamians  be  had  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  insoleoceitf 
national  success,  and  to  infuse  juster  notions  respecting  a  |^ 
^blic  measure,  which  was  potting  the  existence  of  the  Ath^iaM 
irs  a  people  at  stake  :  while  in  tl^e  Kn%hts,  or  as  we  should  ptt* 
fer  calling  it,  in  the  DxiiAooauss,  a  mirror  was  held  up  40  ttt 
feIlow*-citizens,  where  the  mler  and  the  raled  saw  themselvpsir 
f  ected  with  equal  fidelity,  and  hy  which  jposterity  has  gaiael  t 
complete  knowledge  of  the  greatest  historical  phenomenon  ttst 
^er  appeared,  the  Athenian  Demos.  It  now  remained  fei^ 
the  author  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  these  evils,  private  and  |W 
lie,  domestic  and  political, — a  mischievous  and  most  pemkidft 
lystem  of  education.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  and  okjfd 
M  the  Clouds  ;  and  a  brief  outiine  of  the  progress  of  knowle^ 
among  the  Greeks,  and  more  particularly  of  that  branch  of  lb 

•lllitllUtofGm«a,v.Ui.p.827.   Artet  ta  A«bar.  v,  «3»  4. 
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frtnebvM  coaaprgheaded  nofer  the  naiie  of  ^  PhHof«yplqr,^willit 
once  tend  to  explain  the  aim  of  the  aatfftor,  and  throor  lome  ii^ 
upon  the  coined  j  itself. 

The  proper  epoch  of  Grecian  literature  begm  with  Solonb 
Before  his  time,  says  Frederic  Scblegel,  the  Greeks  posseised  no 
more  than  cooKnonly  fitik  to  the  sfai^  of  every  people,  who  are 
blessed  with  a  fii  vourable  organization,  while  they  are  animated  with 
the  fresh  impuise«of  ayoattifnl  society— traditions  which  hold  Iht 
place  of  histories,  and  sones  and  poems  whieh  are  repeated  an4 
reneoibefed  so  as  to  senre  instead  of  booka.  Such  aoncs,  caico^ 
bted  ie  arouse  national  feelings,  to  giro  animation  in  toe  hour  of 
battle,  or  to  b^fong  at  the  festivals  of  their  religion,  tfaeCh^eeki 
possessed,  in  the  utmost  variety,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
existence  aa  a  nation.  They  possessed  also  in  abnndance  those 
still  nofe  valuable  songs  of  narrative,  which  eiqiren  not  ttie  feeKngi 
that  seize  and  overpower  an  individaal  poet,  bot  embody  the  re- 
eollection  and  the  feeling  of  the  people, — the  £iint  memory  of  a 
fabulous  antiqtiity, — ^the  achievements  of  heroes  and  of  goda, 
— 4fae  origin  of  a  natioa,  and  the  creation  o(  the  world.  Amoi^ 
these  stoM,  bi^ly  pre-eminent,  the  Homeric  poems,  the  still  as- 
toaisfaing  worn  of  die  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Id  committing  theso  poems  to  memory,  many  ct  them  peAsM 
to  be  learned  omy  by  oral  communication ;  in  understanding  crio- 
ically  their  beauties  and  defects,  and  in  attaining,  through  them,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  that  wonderfiil  language,  which,  formed  awii 
aiigrations  and  revolutions  of  every  kind,  yet  attained  to  such  pe»* 
fedioD,  as  to  make  all  subsequent  langu&^s  appear  nearlv  nai^ 
barous,  consisted  too  great  a  part  of  Athenian  education.  It  cat* 
tivated  flxe  imagination,  almost  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the 
understanding,  and  ftus  laid  flie  foundation  for  that  extravagance 
inid  enthusiasm,  which  so  strongly  maxked  the  Athenian  character, 
hstead  of  those  plain  treatises  on  morality,  which  teach  us  how  io 
Rve,  the  grammarian  (ypa^i^<oric«^),  whose  business  it  was  to  conduct 
€|^openiog  years  of  education,  invariably  put  into  his  pupils'  hanA 
tfe  Woiks  of  Homer.  Tlie  whole  of  these  were,  like  otherpoems, 
ftC^^ntly  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  mischiefs  which  resulted 
frOfii  thus  reading  in  in&ncy,  what  ought  to  have  been  the  study  of 
the  ripest  years,  were  so  many,  that  Plato,  notwithstanding  his  owa 
evident  predilection  for  the  great  father  of  poetry,  does  not  hesitate 
tobaot^  him  wholly  from  the  imaginary  state,  which  his  fiincy 
idressed^ip  as  a  model  of  perfection.  From  the  criticisms,  commenr 
taries,  explanations  and  interpolations  of  Homer  by  the  gramma- 
rians, the  pupil  was  committed  to  the  teacher  of  music*  or 
»ore  properly  to  the  master  of  the  instrument  called  the  cithara 
(**>^w).    A  knowledge  of  music  was  indispensably  necessary 
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tot  the  jrow^r  people  of  both  texes,  that  fliej  ini|^  be  able  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  chonisses  and  hymiu,  which  accompanied  tlieir 
religious  solemnities ;  and  it  was  required  of  men,  who  held  the 
higher  offices  of  the  state,  to  enable  them  to  giTe  their  sufirages 
with  propriety  at  those  warm  and  animated  contests,  which  were 
perpetually  submitted  to  their  decision  at  the  theatres  and  music- 
rooms.  The  prineipal  development  of  the  faculties  was  now  left  to 
be  effected  by  the  two  opposite  engines,  at  once  producing  and 
evincing  that  love  of  contrast,  which  obtained  so  much  among  the 
Athenians,  and  which  forms  (as  we  may  perhaps  have  another  op- 
portunity of  showing)  the  great  key  to^ascertaining  their  character, 
— music  and  gymnastic  exercises.  What  the  music  itself  of  the 
ancients  was,  we  hav<e  now,  as  a  very  competent*  observer  remarks, 
little  means  of  judging,  as  none  of  it  has  been  transmitted  intel- 
ligible to  us  ;  but  that  the  Grecian  music,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  had  extraordinary  merit,  we  have  Plato'st  testimony  ia  yetj 
remarkable  words  ;  and  Aristotle,!  generally  enough  disposed  to 
differ  from  his  master,  upon  this  subject  coincides  with  him.  It  ap- 
pears  indeed  a  solecism,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  to  suppose 
that  those  elegant  perceptions  and  nice  organs  which  gave  form  to 
the  most  harmonious  language  ever  spoken  among  men,  and  guided 
invention  to  the  structure  of  that  verse  which,  even  under  the  gross 
disguise  of  modern  pronunciation,  is  still  universally  charming, 
could  have  produced  or  tolerated  a  vicious  or  inelegant  style  of 
music*  As  mstruments  of  education,  Plato  delights  to  dwell  opoa 
these  two  powerful  engines  :  he  paints,  in  the  most  earnest  laa- 
guage,  their  ill  effects,  when  pursued  separately  and  immoderately ; 
their  admirable  influence,  when  conjointly  and  temperately.  Na- 
turally mystic  and  fanciful,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  philosopher 
should  be  always  clear  or  plain,  when  subjects,  which  offered  la 
much  temptation  to  both  his  ruling  propensities,  as  harmony  aid 
the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  were  under  his  consideration ;  what 
share  they  had  in  producing  that  physical  perfection  at  least — tfatt 
vnion  of  strength  and  elegance  in  the  body,  and  that  capacity  in  tbe 
organs  for  receiving  impressions  from  works  of  art  and  beauty,— 
which  has  generally  been  conceded  to  tbe  Greeks, — we  may  gather 
from  the  observations  which  he  has  left  us,§  most  unsparingly,  upon 
the  subject.  From  the  earliest  periods,  education  among  the  greater 
part  of  the  Athenians  seems  to  have  embraced  little  more  than  tbe 
circle  here  described :  and  till  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  three  great 

*  Milford'a  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
f  Minos,  46  (B).    Convivium,  333  (B). 

i  Pom.  I.  via.  c.  5. 

^  See  more  particularly  the  Repablic,  LI.  3.4.    De  ^cnbu*,  lib.  2.  ilso  lo  f fo*- 
gor&,  199.  In  Lacbete^  p.  249. 
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preceptors  of  Athenian  youth  remained  ad  before ; — the  gramma- 
rian, the  teacher  of  music,  and  the  master  of  the  gymnasium. 

But  there  were  some  minds  of  a  higher  cast  and  more  restless 
energies  than  to  be  satisfied  with  this  narrow  ran^e  of  instruction; 
&nd  the  same  shore  which  had  given  birth  to  the  great  father  of 
Grecian  poetry  had,  in  the  person  of  the  Milesian  Thales,  provided 
a  preceptor,  who  was  at  once  calculated  to  excite  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  gratify  that  love  of  research  and  curious  speculation 
which  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  inherent  in  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter as  a  love  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  How  congenial  these 
parsuits  were  with  their  national  temperamentmay  be  inferred  from 
the  single  remark,  that  the  fire  which  Thales  lighted  up  has  never 
since  been  extinguished.  His  own  school*  was  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  the  Italian,  and  Eleatic,t  wh^re  physical  and  meta- 
physical knowledge  were  followed  with  equal  success ;  and  the  dia- 
k^es  of  Plato  furnish  the  most  ample  testimony  of  the  zeal  and 
fervour  with  which  they  were  persued  in  Athens,  as  soon  as  a  res- 
pite from  revolution  and  wars  gave  leisure  for  their  introduction 
into  that  inquisitive  town.  The  struggle  which  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy maintained  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  forms  one  of  the 
great  partitions  between  the  old  world  and  the  new;  and  if  the 
Grifteks  paved  the  way  to  the  final  destruction  of  their  country,  by 
disputing  instead  of  fighting,  this  has  not  prevented  them  from 
soothing^he  disgrace  of  political  degradation  by  the  subtle  inquiries 
and  never^nding  debates  of  poUmical  divinity.  Can  we  be  alto- 
gether aorprised  at  it  in  a  nation,  which,  with  organs  the  most  acute 
and  perceptive,  possessed  a  language  that  could  express  every  sen- 
lation ;  a  language,  as  the  historian  enthusiastically  expresses  it,  so 
musical  and  prolific,  that  it  codd  give  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense, 
and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  metaphysics  ? — Those  lofty  but 
4hngeroQ8  speculations,  therefore,  in  which  the  strongest  minds 
sometimes  become  entangled,  and  in  which  the  weak  are  sure  to 
wffer  shipwreck,  became  ver}"^  soon  the  favourite  studies  of  such 
among  the  Greeks,  as  were  possessed  of  leisure  and  had  a  curiosity 
to  satisfy;  and  God,  the  Universe  and  Man  at  once  divided  and 
engrossed  the  whole  of  their  attention.  Their  facts  were  few,  but 
their  disputes  were  long;  if  they  could  not  convince,  they  could 
at  least  reason :  one  absurdity  led  them  to  another ;  but  every  ab- 
surdity furnished  a  disputation  of  words ;  and  words,  even  without 

*  The  great  leaders  to  the  (ooian  school- (and  it  is  clear  from  Uie  writings  of  Diof(#- 
Res  La^rtius  that  the^successions  were  vpry  acurately  observed)  were,  from  the  time  of 
Ks  fooodation  by  Thales,  to  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  period  to  which  we  have  aon- 
ioed  our  remarks,  Anaxfanander,  Atiaximenps.  Anaiagoras,  Diogenes  of  Apolloniaf 
and  Archelaus;  the  latter  was  the  preaeptor  of  Socrates,  and  not  Anaxagoras,  as 
Itadame  Oacier  inadvertently  maintained. 

t  The  EI<*atic,properly  speaking,  was  a  branch  of  the  Italtam  or  P^tbagortao  stho<Al 
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ideas,  were  fts  the  breath  of  life  to  the  loqaacioas  Atheoians;- 
What  is  God  ?  the  philosophers  therefore  first  asked.  He  is  the 
most  ancient  of  all  things,  for  he  is  without  beginning,  said  Thales* 
He  is  air,  said  Anaximenes.  He  is  a  pure  mind,  said  Anaxagorai. 
He  is  air  and  mind,  said  Archelaus.  He  is  mind  in  a  spherical 
form,  said  Democritus.  He  is  a  monad  and  the  principle  of  good, 
said  Pythagoras.  He  is  an  eternal  circular  fire,  said  Heracleitus. 
He  is  the  finite  and  immoveable  principle  in  a  spherical  form,  said 
Parmenides ;  be  is  one  and  every  thing,  said  Melissus  and  Zenon, — 
the  only  eternal  and  infinite.  These  were  subjects  in  which  the 
profoundest  mind  might  have  discovered  the  most  ample  exercise 
for  itself;  but  to  the  Greek,  a  vacuity  was  still  left :  Necessity, 
Fate  and  Fortune  or  Accident  filled  it  up. 

The  Universe  furnished  another  set  of  disputations.  What  is, 
has  ever  been,  and  the  world  is  eternal,  said  one  party.  The  world 
is  not  eternal,  but  the  matter  is  eternal,  argued  another  party. 
Was  this  matter  susceptible  of  forms ;  of  one  or  n»any  ?  was  it 
water,  or  air,  or  fire?  was  it  an  assemblage  of  atoms,  or  an  infinite 
number  of  incorruptible  elements?  Had  this  matter  subsisted 
without  movement  in  chaos,  or  had  it  an  irregular  movement  ?  Did 
the  world  appear  by  Intelligence  communicating  its  action  to  it, 
or  did  God  ordain  it  by  penetrating  it  with  a  part  of  his  essence  ? 
Did  these  atoms  move  in  the  void,  and  was  the  universe  the  result 
of  their  fortuitous  union  ?  Are  there  but  two  elements  in  nature, 
earth  and  fire,  and  by  these  are  all  things  formed  and  produced ; 
or  are  there  four  elements,  whose  parts  are  united  by  Love  and 
separated  by  Hatred  ?  Causes  and  essences,  bodies,  forms  and  co- 
lours, production  and  dissolution,  the  great  phenomena  of  visible 
nature ;  the  magnitudes,  figures,  eclipses  and  phases  of  the  two 
heavenly  luminaries ;  the  nature  and  division  of  the  sky ;  the  magni- 
tude aod  situation  of  the  eailh ;  the  sea  with  its  ebbs  and  flows ; 
the  causes  of  thunder,  lightning,  winds  and  earthquakes — ^all  these 
furnished  disquisitions,  which  were  pursued  with  an  eagerness  of 
research  and  an  intenseness  of  application,  peculiar  to  the  Greeks. 
Man,  a  compound  of  matter  and  of  mind,— having  relations  to  the 
universe  by  the  former,  and  to  the  Eternal  Being  by  the  latter, — 
presented  phenomena  and  contradictions,  as  puzzling  to  the  old 
philosophers,  as  the  universe  of  which  he  was  the  abridgment 
While  all  allowed  him  a  soul  and  an  intelligence,  all  differed  widely 
in  their  definition  of  this  soul  or  intelligence.  It  is  always  in  mo- 
tion and  it  moves  by  itself,  said  one  party — it  is  a  number  in 
motion — it  is  the  harmony  of  the  four  elements — it  is  air,  it  is 
water,  it  is  fire,  it  is  blood — it  is  a  fiery  mixture  of  things  per- 
ceptible by  the  intellect,  which  have  globose  shapes  and  the  force 
df  fire-— it  is  a  flame  which  emanates  from  the  sun — it  is  an  as* 
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"scmblage  of  fiery  and  spherical  atoms,  like  those  subtle  particles  of 
matter,  which  are  seen  agitated  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  speculations,  which  science  had  devised, 
for  employing  the  thoughts  of  active-minded  men  in  Greece;  and 
if  the  mere  enumeration  of  them  «n  paper  (without  entering  into 
die  thousand  shades  and  diflferences  which  had  all  their  separate 
promulgators,  advocates  and  abettors)  has  excited  either  a  smile, 
or  a  sensation  of  wearisomeness  in  a  reader,  he  may  imagine  what 
must  have  been  their  effects  upon  a  man  of  lively  and  mercurial 
temperament,  like  Aristophanes,  who  found  them  crossing  his  path 
at  every  turn,  and  saw  them  operating  with  the  most  ridiculous  ef- 
fectsupon  the  petulance  of  the  lively,  and  the  conduct  of  the  sedate! 

The  hold  which  the  philosophers,  properly  ao  called,  acquired 
over  the  public  mind  at  Athens  was  gradual,  and  perhaps  at  all 
times  partial ;  that  which  a  much  more  pernicious  class  of  men, 
known  since  by  the  name  of-Sophists,  assumed,  was  instantaneous, 
and  almost  universal ;  the  very  causes  which  operated  against  the 
introduction  of  philosophy,  tending  to  encourage  and  give  entrance 
to  the  precepts  of  the  sophists.  The  busy  and  stirnng  nature  of 
the  times,  the  change  from  monarchical  to  republican  governments, 
the  institution  of  popular  assemblies,  and  still  more  the  Persian 
contest,  by  making  the  Greeks  act  in  bodies,  where  feelings  were 
to  be  conciliated,  prejudices  consulted,  and  large  sacrifices  of  pri- 
vate interest  to  be  demanded  in  favour  of  public,  all  conspired  to 
bring  into  vogue  a  knowledge  more  adapted  to  the  transaction  of 
human  business,  than  the  study  of  the  heavens,  and  the  properties 
of  matter,  the  nature  of  God  and  the  soul.  Political  wisdom  soon 
became  the  leading  object  of  attainment;  and  the  splendid  emi- 
nence to  which  political  eloquence  led,  made  it  of  essential  im- 
portance to  investigate  and  cultivate  those  rules  which  were  found 
most  effcctnal  for  working  upon  large  bodies  of  men.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  the  interesting  dialogues  of  Plato  and  Xenophoa, 
without  receiving  a  most  lively  impression  of  the  strong  ferment, 
which  was  then  taking  place  in  men's  minds,  and  without  recog- 
nising in  them  some  of  the  marks  of  that  agitated  fermentation  of 
the  intellect,  -which,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  working  in  our 
own  days-  To  be  able  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  General 
Assemblies  (^/toywytarot  twoA) — to  make  a  figure  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice (^tacovtxot) — to  be  ingenious  in  putting  and  ready  in  answer- 
ing questions  {lioXtxt%xoC) — and  what,  in  the  now  complicated  af- 
fairs of  Grecian  politics,  was  becoming  of  still  more  importance,  to 
become  men  of  business  (rtpoxrixot),  was  the  ruling  object  of  every 
young  man's  ambition  in  Athens.  The  example  of  Pericles  had 
tauglit  f x/)eWmrnfa%  fhe  advantageofa  union  of  the  deeper  know- 
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ledge  of  philosophy*  with  the  rich  gifts  of  nature ;  and  thesplendici 
prize,  which  had  forso  many  years  been  the  reward  of  his  profound 
accomplishments,  seems  to  have  stood  before  ihe  eyes  of  bis  young 
and  admiring  fellow-countrymen  till  it  absolutely  dazzled  and 
blinded  them.  All  wished  to  be  like  Periclest— all  would  be  at 
the  head  of  public  affairs — all  would  command  men,  and  have  their 
fame  spread,  like  his  fame  and  that  of  Themistocles,!  from  their 
own  city  to  Greece,  and  from  Greece  to  the  remotest  regions  of 
barbarism.  But  how  was  this  knowledge  to  be  acquired  ?— For 
those  of  younger  years  there  was  no  deficiency  of  masters  in  those 
branches,  which  formed  the  system  of  education  in  Athens :  but  for 
young  men  of  riper  age,  who  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
grammarian  and  the  music-master,  and  who  had  acquired  thatlimit- 
ed  knowledge  of  arithmetic,geometry,history,and  astronomy ,which 
the  state  of  science  could  supply,  no  establishments,  like  our  uni- 
versities, were  in  being,  where  further  opportunities  were  held 
out  to  that  dangerous  age,  when  a  course  of  instruction,  fitted  to 
fill  and  enlarge  the  mind,  to  form  the  taste,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  to  perfect  the  morals,  becomes  so  imperiously  necesstry. 
But  where  a  want  is  felt  in  society,  it  is  not  long  before  some  one 
starts  up  to  supply  it ;  and  a  race  of  men  soon  made  their  way  into 
Athens,  who,  under  the  name  of  Sophists,  undertook  to  supply  all 
deficiencies  of  schools,  halls,  and  colleges*  The  first  person  who 
acquired  distinction  in  this  profession,  sufficient  to  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  make  his  name 
known  to  posterity,  was  Protagoras  of  Abdera.  Originally  a 
fa^pt-maker,  his  mode  of  tying  up  bundles  excited  the  attention 
of  Democritus ;  and  the  instructions  of  that  philosopher  subse- 
quently enabled  him  to  ouit  a  trade,  in  which  he  might  have  been 
humbly  useful,  for  a  profession  in  which  be  unfortunately  became 
splendidly  mischievou8.§    Bred  up  in  that  school  of  philosophy) 

♦  Pericles  bad  been  a  scholar  of  Anasagoras  ;  and  from  h\$  iotercoarae  withthi* 
philosopher,  he  is  said  by  Plato  (in  Phiedro,  354  D  )  to  have  derived  that  forcible  wid 
sublime  spirit  of  oratory,  which  distinjeui^had  him  above  all  his  contwnporarles.  For 
an  account  of  Anaiagoras  see  Brucker's  chapter  de  Secfft  lonicft,  §  lix.  The  teamw 
Genuan,  who  might  have  been  expected,  Irom  the  bulk  «if  his  enormous  tomstf  to 
have  ihouf^  awajf  nil  feeling,  becomes  almost  affecting  in  his  account  of  this  real  aoa 
most  enthiisiafttic  philosopher. 

t  Plato  in  Theage,  p.  9.  H. 

t  Xeo.  Mem.  lib.  iii.  cap.  0. 

^  The  human  mind  never  losing  altogether  the  impression  of  its  first  croploymentSf 
the  inventor  of  the  porter's  knot  became  also  the  discoverer  of  the  knots  oriangasfe; 
and  accordingly  lo  ProtagorasC  I)  is  ascribed  the  nemlcious  proclamation,that  with  Ima 
might  be  acquired,  for  a  proper  compensation,  that  species  of  knowledge,  which  was 
al>le  to  confound  right  and  wrong,  and  make  (he  worse  appear  the  better  caasej* 
doctrine  which  strikes  us  with  amazement  and  confusion,  but  which  was  propagaieo 

<^I)  Arist  Rbet  lib.  U.  c  36.  Diog.  Laert.  io  vitl  Prot.  lib.  ix.  scg.  61. 
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which  taught  thoit  there  was  nothing  fixed  in  nature,  thM  flagitioos 
sophist  carried  the  uncertain  and  dangerous  language  of  physics 
into  the  husinesa  of  human  life,  and  ttms  poisoned  the  stream  of 
truth  in  its  verj  fountain  and  source.  The  direct  language  of 
Tba!es,  Epicharmus,  and  Heracieitus,  and  the  allegorical  gtnea* 
logics  of  Homer  were  brought  to  prove,  that  all  things  being  in  a 
state  of  continual*  motion,  nothing  actually  ^,  and  every  thing  it 
in  a  state  of  becoming :  that  an  object  therefore,  considered  in  iti^If, 
is  not  one  thing  more  than  another;  but  that  through  motion,  mix- 
ture, and  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  the  same  object 
both  was  and  appeared  one  thing  to  one  person,  and  another  thing 
to  another.  What  are  called  heat  and  cold,  changed  their  situa- 
tions, it  was  said,  even  in  the  time  of  pronouncing  the  words;  and 
before  the  enunciation  was  completed,  heat  ceased  to  be  heat, 
and  cold  ceased  to  be  cold — nothing,  therefore,  it  was  inferred, 
can  be  affirmed  or  even  seen  with  certainty  :  heat  is  no  more  heat 
than  cold,  white  is  not  more  white  than  its  opposite,  knowledge 
is  nothing  more  than  sensation,  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
of  things  existing,  as  they  are,  and  of  tiling^  non-existing,  as  the? 
are  not,  and  all  thoughts  are  true.  For,  every  one  thinks  accord- 
ing to  the  impression  made  upon  him,  impressions  are  made  by 
what  is  in  motion,  ntotion  is  created  by  agency,  agency  can  pro- 
ceed only  from  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  which  are, 
mast  be  true.  From  these  sentiments  it  naturally  followed,  that 
not  only  what  is  wholesome  and  useful  had  no  actual  substance  in 
themselves ;  but  that  iiononr  and  virtue,  being  the  beginning  and 
aim  of  what  is  useful,  existed  only  in  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
men. 

In  such  a  town  as  Athens,  we  may  easily  imagine  that  the  small 
wits  and  humbler  sophists  eagerly  fastened  upon  doctrines,  so  well 
suited  to  the  meridian  of  their  capacities.  When  the  great  Belial 
himself  first  began  to  advance  them,  and  more  particularly  those 
odious  ones,  vrfaich  ought  to  heap  the  curses  of  posterity  upon  his 
head ;  viz.  the  doctrine  of  sensation,  and  the  offer  to  teach,  how 
in  disputation  the  worse  cause  might  be  made  to  appear  the  bet- 
ter, we  cannot  say :  but  we  find  it  declared  by  Socratest  that  the 
hoary  impostor  had  for  a  space  of  more  than  forty  years  been  ad- 
vancing them,  and  that  from  the  practice  of  this  baneful  trade  be 

wiik  soch  soceess,  that  in  the  dnya  of  Aristophanes  nnd  Ptato  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
cited IHtle  iorprise  in  tluMe  who  profeased  it,  and  to  have  been  ratlier  expected  than 
otlierwise  io  such  peraoot  as  set  themselves  up  for  teachers  of  wisdom. 

*  ItisiDOCt  probable  that  the  Aristophanic  Vortex,  or  substitute  for  Jupiter,  (i*> 
Nab.  V.  300.)  waa  derived  from  tbia  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Protagoras.  The  urord 
'A,^»y^^um  in  the  scboHuoi  oo  the  passage  is  easily  rectified. 

t  lu  MtQoae,  St  C.  v 
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kftd  derived  more  g»iii6  than  Pheidias*  «id  ten  scnlptors  to  boot. 
So  much  more  agreeable  to  Athenian  minds  were  cunning,  trick, 
iallacj  and  deception^  tiMm  tho6e  noble  specimens  of  art,  which 
^ere  then  growing  up  among  them,  and  on  whose  mutilated  re- 
Hiains,  the  more  accomplished  of  our  own  countrymen  are  too 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  fix  their  eyes  in  fervent  admiration ! 

The  maricet  was  now  successfully  opened,  and  adventaren 
of  a  similar  cast  soon  flocked  in  abundance  to  Athens,  who  io- 
ainuated  in  terms  much  more  intelligible  and  m  language  mucli 
more  palatable,  the  doctrines  which  Protagoras  had  delivered  in  the 
abstruse  and  often  obscure  terms  of  physical  or  metaphysical  sci* 
ence.  Among  a  crowd  of  persons,  who  now^  under  the  names 
of  sophists,  took  the  public  education  of  the  young  Atbeniaos 
into  their  hands,  and  bad  more  or  less  a  fatal  influence  upon  their 
intellects  and  manners,  history  has  preserved  the  names  of  Prodi- 
cus  of  Ceos,  Georgias  of  Leontium,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Euthydemos 
an4  Dionysodorus  of  Chios,  Thcodonis  of  Byzantium,  Evenas  of 
Paros,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Callicles,  Tbrasymachus,  IHsias,  Li- 
cymnion.  Sic. ;  and  before  adverting  to  the  doctrines  which  diey 
taught,  the  state  of  Athenian  society  will  be  traced  more  acco« 
rately  by  dwelling  a  little  longer  upon  the  actual  introduction  of 
the  sophists  into  it.  The  greater  part  of  these  men,  as  the  rea- 
der will  see  by  their  names,  were  strangers,  not  natives  of  Attica  j 
but  their  abilities  in  their  own  country  had  pointed  them  oat  for 
distinction,  and  when  businesa  was  to  be  transacted  with  other 
states,  and  more  particularly  with  the  imperial  town  of  Athens, 
Aooe  seemed  more  fitted  to  conduct  it  to  the  advantage  of  their 
mother-country*  Many  of  them  therefore  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance at  Athens  in  the  capacity  of  public  ambassadors  ;t  and 
their  manner  of  conducting  public  business,  their  ostentatious 
professions,  the  boasted  extent  of  their  attainments,  the  charms 
of  their  language,  and  even  their  personal  appearance,  all  tended 
to  captivate  in  an  astonishing  manner  the  minds  of  a  people  na* 
tarally  greedy  of  what  was  new ;  nothing  indeed  could  be  more  cal- 
culated to  fix  their  attention  than  these  men.  They  appeared  iti 
sumptuous  robes,  followed  by  a  numerous  escort  of  noble  youths, 
who  thus  acquired  by  oral  communication  that  knowledge  which 
books  could  not  supply,  or  which,  from  the  costliness  of  books, 
was  difficult  of  attainment : — their  language  was  rich  and  artifi- 
cial; fuH  of  splendid  antitheses  and  far-sought  metaphors,  thej 
were  subtle  in  argument,  and  where  argument  failed,  they  amused 
the  imagination  by  the  niost  fanciful  tales.     Their  language  bad 

»  InMenone,  21  B. 

i  Plalo  la  Hippia  Mejore,  W  (D)  06  (E).    Id  Prat  203.    Arlst.  Rbet  I.  a  e.  17. 
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ibo  tbe  additional  cbaim  of  novelty  to  recominend  it ;  for  the 
kooirledge  of  physics  and  almost  all  other  science  had  hitherto 
been  communicated  in  verse,  and  the  language  of  prose,  as  far  aa 
artificial  beauty  was  concerned,  remained  yet  to  be  discovered. 

In  terms  thus  persuasive,  and  with  a  confidence  the  most  u&r 
limited,  they  professed  themselves  ready  to  answer  ev^rj*  qiiea* 
tion,  leaving  the  choice  of  the  manner  to  the  will  of  the  questionist. 
Considering  nothing  as  too  high  by  its  abstruseness  nor  too  mean 
by  its  lowness,  they  professed  to  have  acquired,  and  they  engaged 
themselves  to  teach  all  knonUdge.     To  make  good  this  boast  of 
universal  talent,  one  of  them  actually  exhibited  hinself  at  the 
Olympic  games,  not  merely  with  what  might  be  supposed  the  tra- 
velling stock  of  a  person  of  his  profession,  a  set  or  epica,  trage* 
dies,  dithyrambics  and  speeches,  but  with  the  annunciation  that 
every  article  about  his  person, — his  ring,  his  seal,  his  body-coat, 
his  perfume-box,  his  upper  and  under  mantle,  his  girdle,  and 
even  his  shoes,  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands.     Their  boast  of 
what  they  could  do  for  their    pupils  was  as  pompous  as  the 
exaggerated  declarations  of  their  own  attainments ;  the  first  day 
was  to  make  an  impression ;    in  the  second  this  progress  was  to 
be  still  more  visible ;  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  they  en- 
C^ged  to  make  them  eyery  thing  that  could  be  wished :  neither 
age  nor  capacity!  was  to  be  any  obstacle,  and  all  was  to  be  done 
without  lett  or  hindrance  of  business ;  and  business  in  the  happy, 
polished  and  poetical  town  of  Athens,  was  what  it  is,  we  sus- 
pect, in  most  other  towns — monev-getting.     The  price  of  know- 
ledge was  indeed  high ;  a  single  lecture,  or  epidetxis,  as   it  was 
tailed,  sometimes  cost  fifty  drachmae,  a^  one  of  these  instruc- 
tors, from  the  rewards  of  his  professional  labours,  could  a£fbrd 
to  place  a  golden  statue  of  himself  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.     But  when  a  mania  took  place  in  Athens,  whether  for 
cock-fighting  or  speech-making,  for  quail-feeding  or  philosophy, 
it  was  no  slight  obstacle  that  could  oppose  it ;  and  Philosophy 
had  now  become  the  fashionable  study.     He  therefore  that  had 
Boney,  bought  knowledge :  he  that  had  no  resources  of  his  own, 
drew  upon  his  friends ;  and  he  who  had  neither  resources  nor 
Mends,  was  told  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  and  at  any  rate  not  to 
be  without  some  of  the  droppings  at  least  of  this  precious  banquet, 
Lackily  tbe  poorest  needed  not  be  hopeless ;  for  an  Athenian  was 
a  garrulous  animal ;  and  whoever  had  an  egg  to  lay  was,  io  gene- 

*  Plato  io  M^notie,  12.  D.  In  Gorgii.  281.  The  learned  and  venerable  President 
of  Magdaleo  Coll.  Oxf.  (Dr.  Routh)  compares  them  in  this  sense  to  the  itinerant  scho- 
I«n  of  (he  middle  ages,  whose  practice  it  was  to  set  up  challenges,  offering  to  dispute 
^  mni  scibili.     Plat .  Enthy .  et  Oorg.  p.  3aB. 

i  la'£atbyde«Bo,  228.  C. 
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ral,  only  solicitoas  fora  corner  in  which  he  might  deposite  it  The 
manly  diversions  of  the  field  were  accordingly  left  for  the  Schools— 
not  to  be  a  philosopher  was  not  to  be  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  arrival 
of  a  new  sophist,  who  could  add  to  the  stores  acquired,  or  re- 
commend by  any  novelty  of  diction  the  knowledge  already  existing, 
was  considered  as  a  subject  of  national  congratulation.  The 
houses  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy  were  immediately  thrown  open 
to  him — 4be  young  men  crowded  to  hear  and  to  admire — sleep  it- 
self was  broken  to  attend  his  instructions ;  and  those  hoaours, 
ilStes,  and  caresses,  which  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London  are 
DOW  lavished  upon  the  great  leaders  of  our  poetry,  were  in  those 
days  reserved  for  the  successful  promulgators  of  sophistry,  or.  af 
it  began  to  be  called,  philofH>phy. 

We  have  now  traced  the  course  of  Athenian  education,  audtbe 
masters  under  whom  it  was  acquired  ;  we  shall  just  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  effect  of  such  a  system  of  education  upon  maoDecs. 
and  then  proceed  lo  the  more  serious  part  of  our  subject,  it$  in- 
fluence upon  the  morals  of  the  times.  A  little  history  (for  tbe 
delightAil  work  of  Herodotus  had  but  just  banished  the  marvellous 
proSgies  of  Cadmus  and  tugs^n,  and  the  prosing  narratives  of 
Hecat83us  and  Hellanicos) ;  a  little  geoanetry  (for  tbe  Delphic 
oracle  had  not  even  yet  promulgated  tbe  problem,  whose  solotion 
was  to  carry  geometrical  science  a  step  farther  than  the  measure 
of  surfaces);  a  little  astronomy  (for  the  Metonic  discoveries, 
respectable  as  they  were,  are  to  the  Principia  and  tbe  Mecaoiquc 
Celeste  as  a  rush-light  to  tbe  full  blaze  of  the  meridian  sun)  :— 
these,  with  whatever  of  poetry  and  music  was  laid  as  the 
subetratom,  were  the  utmost  limits  to  which  Athenian  educatioD 
eould  possibly  reach  ;  and  we  presume  that  any  young  person  in 
tbe  higher  order  of  society  among  ourselves,  who  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  stream  of  life  with  no  more  ballast  than  dm, 
would  not  have  himself  only  to  blame  if  he  sutfered  shipwreck  ob 
the  voyage  ;  and  the  more  discerning  spirits  of  antiquity  tboogbt 
precisely  of  the  attainments  of  their  countrymen  as  we  do.  Iti^ 
impossible  to  read  tbe  works  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes,  the  two 
great  painters  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society  in  Atheost 
without  being  struck  with  the  incessant*  pains  they  take,  to  root 
^ut  of  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  the  false  notions  of  supe- 
rior wisdom,  which,  upon  the  strength  of  these  small  acquire- 
ments, and  the  superficial  lessons  of  the  sophists,  were  growing 
up  among  them.     The  serious  powers  of  the  former  and  tbe  no- 

••See  among  other  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  tbat  fiingular  one  called  theSopbist 
We  do  not  befilate  to  say,  tbat  tbe  person  wbo  has  not  read  this  dialogue  (ufieHy  oo- 
sasceptible  of  translation)  and  the  Comedies  of  Arislopbanes,  can  have  no  idea  of  (^ 
powers  of  the  Greek  language. 
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Saring  ridicde  of  the  latter  are  exerted  on  all  occasions,  and  with 
e  happiest  success,  to  prove,  that  with  all  the  pretensions  of 
their  countrymen,  their  knowledge  consisted  in  mere  appearance 
and  not  in  realitj  ;  that  they  were  lovers  of  the  knowledge  which 
laj  roerelj  in  opinion  (fooaolo*),  not  lovers  of  the  wisdom,  which 
lay  in  real  science  (^OMoofoc),  To  separate  and  define  with  the 
utmost  precision  these  distinct  species  of  knowledge,  the  most  gi- 

S antic  powers  are  displayed  by  Plato :  it  was  with  this  view,  no 
oabt,  that  he  framed  his  theory*  of  the  two  worlds,  the  one  visi- 
Ue,  the  other  ideal ;  the  latter  containing  immutable  essences  and 
real  beings^  the  former  containing  only  objects  drawn  from  the 
great  archetypes  in  the  ideal  world,  and  which,  being  subject  to 
generation  and  corruption,  to  increase  and  diminution,  are  unfit  to 
be  called  beings.  For  the  same  purpose,  he  drew  out  his  four 
species  and  degrees  ofknowledge— intelligence,  or  the  knowledge 
of  pure  essences  {votjon) ;  the  knowledge  where  the  reasoning 
powers  and  jmagery  act  conjointly,  as  in  estimating  the  ideal  of 
geometrical  figures  (5m»oco)  ;  the  knowledge  into  which  belief  en- 
tered^ and  by  which  bodies  and  their  properties  were  to  be  esti- 
mated (yft^s)  9  and  that  more  common  knowledge  of  his  own  and 
all  other  superficial  times,  the  knowledge  which  lay  only  in  coi»> 
jecture,  and  whose  food  was,  in  Plato^s  contemptuous  classifica- 
tion,  the  knowledge  of  the  images  or  shadows  of  bodies.  Igno- 
rance he  divides  with  equal  precision  into  two  kinds  :  simple  ig- 
norance i^^T^ota)  and  the  ignorance  which,  mistaking  itself  for  know- 
ledge (^fiai*o)  is  without  hope  of  remedy,  as  long  as  this  opinion 
attends  it :  and  it  is  certainly  a  strong  incentive  to  the  desire  of 
attaining  true  knowledge  ourselves,  and  of  being  cautious  what 
opinions  we  promulgate  among  others,  to  find  such  a  man  as  Pla- 
to, laying  it  down  as  a  fundamentalt  principle,  that  the  wicked 
man  sins  onlj  through  ignorance,  and  that  the  end  of  his  actions, 
h'ke  that  of  all  other  men,  is  good,  but  that  he  mistakes  the  nature 
of  it,  and  uses  wrone  means  to  attain  it.  The  poet,  with  a  different 
but  not  less  powerml  weapon,  attacks  his  countrymen  upon  the 
same  score.  Under  cover  of  a  few  compliments,  without  which 
the  sovereign  people  of  Athens  were  not  very  safely  approached, 
he  tells  them  to  their  faces  that  they  were  a  set  of  shallow,  self- 
conceited,  assuming  coxcombs;  that  their  distinguishing  fea- 
ture was  ignorance,  and  their  pretended  wisdom  only  the 
worst  part  of  ignorance,  excessive  cunning :  he  assures  thena 
that  they  were  the  dupes  of  every  person,  native  or  stranger, 

*  See  the  close  of  the  Siitb  Book  of  Plat.  Rep.— a  book,  as  Gray  remarkt,  whiek 
can  never  be  read  too  oAen. 

f  In  Protog.    In  £pifC.  ad  Dion.  Fam.  in  Menone,  in  Philebo,  in  Sophiita.  See  also 
Oray**  Works,  v.  ii.  p.  861. 
TOL.  XXI.  iro.  xi*u* — Q*  R.        37 
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who  had  only  the  talent  to  discover  that  their  feeiiogi  cefitiredai 
their  ears  :  he  gives  them  to  uQderstaDd,  that  the  great  iotellectii 
which  had  sprune  up  suddenly  among  them,  and  among  whom 
be  might  have  placed  himself  as  not  the  least  extraordinary,  had 
only  made  them  a  sort  of  parvenus  in  knowledge,  as  the  iDiracu« 
lous  and  almost  incredible  events  of  the  Persian  war  had  made 
ttiem  parvenus  in  the  history  of  nations  :  and,  drawing  an  image 
from  those  foolish  birds  whose  mouths  are  always  open,  he  teili 
them,  by  a  bold  pun,  the  deep  sense  of  which  excuses  the  cooceiti 
that  they  were  Cechenians,  and  not  Athenians.  Such  were  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes  respecting  the  state  of  kaow- 
ledge  in  their  own  country. 

That  morality  should  have  improved  under  such  a  system  U 
education  as  this,  was  not  much  to  be  expected ;  and  in  fact,  as  in- 
tellect advanced,  if  such  a  word  is  to  be  prostituted  by  applicatioe 
to  such  a  species  of  knowledge,  the  public  morals  became  dete> 
riorated  with  a  most  alarming  rapidity :  how  indeed  could  it  be 
otherwise  under  preceptors,  such  as  were  allowed  to  direct  the 
minds  of  the  wealthv,  the  young  and  the  unsuspecting !  Like  their 
great  predecessor,  Protagoras,  they  taught  that  the  first  ..nd  most 
important  of  all  acquisitions' was  eloquence ;  not  tiiat  simple  and 
sublime  eloquence  which  advocates  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
truth,  but  that  specious  eloquence  which,  in  ibe  senate,  the  ec- 
clesia,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  common  intercourse  of  sdcietj, 
could  steel,  like  the  songs  by  which  sefpents  were  charmed,  upM 
the  ears  of  their  auditors,  and  sway  their  minds  at  the  will  of  the 
speaker.  As  the  tirst  step  towards  this  important  acquisition,  the 
pupil  was  carefully  initiated  in  all  the  niceties  of  that  language, 
whose  mazes  and  subtleties  sometimes  led  from  premises  appa- 
rently  simple,  to  conclusions  which  seemed  more  like  legerdeiMHi 
tiiantbe  effects  of  sober  reasoning.*  He  was  instructed,  that  it 
was  in  his  power  and  his  duty,  to  make  the  same  thing  appear  te 
the  same  person  at  one  time  just,  at  another  unjust :  that  be  could 
by  this  means  in  a  speech  to  the  people  make  the  same  things  ap« 
pear,  at  this  time  good,  at  that  time  the  reverse ;  nay,  that  if  ai 
clever  as  the  £leatict  Palamedes,  he  might  make  the  same  things 
appear  like  and  unlike,  one  and  many,  in  a  state  of  quietude  sm 
in  a  state  of  motion.  These  lessons  admirably  prepared  the  papil 
for  his  next  degree  ;  viz.  initiation  into  the  mystery  of  the  Great 
Beast,}  the  Mcya  ^f^Bf^A^,  as  that  populace  was  significantly  and 

*Id  Gorgii,  p.  284. 

t  By  the  £lea(ic  Palamedes  was  meant  Alcidamas,  a  papil  of  Gorgias,  (vid.  Qoiotll- 
l.iii  c.  1.)  and  not  Zenon,  as  Diogenes  Laertius,  quoting  fromPlftto  with  histoA 
oomoion  inaccuracy,  supposes.    (Diog.  Liert.  IX.  26.) 

t  De  Rep.  lib.  vi  p.  472.    F.  G. 
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contemptiioaily  termed  in  private  bj  tbose,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
pandar  to  its  basest  feelings  in  public.  He  was  told,  that  this  ani- 
naU — great  and  strong, — bad  certain  irascible  and  concupiscent 
Mssioos,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  himself  the  master* 
He  was  accordingly  taaght  to  know  in  what  way  it  was  necessarj 
to  approach  this  animal,  and  how  to  touch  him — what  made  him 
difficolt  and  what  easy  of  access — bow  to  discriminate  between  the 
tones  which  the  Great  Beast  himself  uttered,  and  the  tones  which 
in  others  either  soothed  or  provoked  him.  All  this,  the  neophyte 
was  told  had,  during  a  course  of  time,  been  collected  into  an  art; 
in  this  art,  be  was  assured,  lay  true  wisdom,  and  this  wisdom  was 
what  they  (the  sophists)  undertook  to  teach.  As  to  any  discrimina* 
tion  of  the  passions  of  this  animal,  or  any  separation  of  the  bo- 
nooraUe,  the  good  and  the  just,  from  the  base,  the  bad  and  the 
vnjust;  it  was  what,  they  declared,  the?  neither  laid  ckim  to 
themselves,  nor  expected  from  others :  it  was  their  business  to 
shape  their  judgments  by  the  instincts  of  the  animal ;  calling  that 
good,  in  which  he  delighted  ;  that  evil,  with  which  he  was  dia* 
pleased,  and  considering  all  as  just  and  honourable  which  satisfied 
the  necetaities  of  nature  ; — and  what  essential  difference  there  was 
between  that  which  is  good  in  itself  and  good  according  to  nature, 
ftey  confessed  they  did  not  know  themselves,  and  consequently 
could  not  communicate  to  others. 

The  higher  pandects  of  the  school  were  now  laid  open  to  him ; 
ttd  it  is  at  once  curious  and  painful  to  see  how  early  these  so* 
phists  bad  discovered  all  those  dangerous  doctrines,  which,  at 
nbseouent  periods,  have  been  made  sse  of  by  bad  and  designing 
men  for  the  subversion  of  society.  They  asserted  on  all  occa* 
uons  that  might  UMkes  right;  that  the  property  of  the  weak 
Mongs  to  the  strong,  and  that,  whatever  the  law  might  say  to 
the  contrary,  the  voice  of  nature  taught  and  justified  the  doc« 
trine.  They  proclaimed  that  the  only  wise  persons  were  those, 
who  aspired  to  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  who  were 
stopped  in  this  attempt  by  no  «other  consideration  than  tho 
neasure  of  their  capacity;  and  they  added,  that  those  who» 
witfaout  any  command  over  themselves,  could  acquire  a  com- 
mand over  others,  had  a  right  to  have  their  superior  talent  re« 
warded  by  possessing  more  than  others;  for  temperance,  self- 
restraint,  and  a  dominion  over  the  passions  and  desires,  were  set 
iown  by  them  as  marks  of  dulness  and  stupidity,  only  calculated 
to'excite  mirth  and  derision.  They  asserted  with  confidence, 
that  nature  itself  made  it  both  just  and  honourable,  that  he  who 
wished  to  live  happily,  ought  to  permit  his  desires  as  large  a 
sway  as  possible:   they  bargained  indeed  for  the  possession  ol 
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courage  and  political  wisdom  in  their  scholars ;  bat  once  is  pos- 
session of  these,  a  man,  in  their  opinion,  was  at  libertj  to  admiuiiter 
to  his  passions  in  all  other  respects,  and  to  leave  nothing  unia- 
dnlged,  which  could  contribute  to  their  gratification.  They  de- 
clared, that  those  who  attached  disgrace  to  this  doctrine,  aid  it 
only  from  a  sense  of  shame  at  wanting  the  means  to  gratify  their 
own  passions ;  and  their  praises  of  moderation  they  asserted  to  be 
mere  hypocrisy,  and  to  proceed  solely  from  the  wish  of  enskriiig 
better  men  than  themselves.  With  the  same  power  of  self-jt' 
dulgence,  said  these  flagitious  liars,  these  assertors  of  moderatioa 
f  would  pursue  the  same  path  as  those  who  were  now  the  objects  of 
their  animadversions : — they  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  ri- 
diculous in  those,  who  were  above  restraint,  to  lay  a  restraint  up- 
on themselves,  and  they  proclaimed  in  the  most  unqualified  terms, 
that  luxury,  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  were  alone  virtne 
and  happiness,  and  that  all  other  declarations  were  mere  speciooi 
pretences, — compacts  contrary  to  nature, — the  triflings  of  incD, 
who  deserved  no  consideration. 

The  sacred  principles  of  justice  were  treated  with  a  contempt 
equally  daring.  They  often  be^n  with  the  bold  definition,  that 
justice  itself  was  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  strongest;  that  the 
master-piece  of  injustice  was  to  appear  a  man  of  virtue  witboat 
being  really  one :  and  they  proceeded  to  prove  (and  in  a  town  like 
Athens,,  the  demonstration  perhaps  was  not  difficult)  that  on  all 
occasions  the  just  man  came  off  worse  than  the  unjust.  In  the  mu- 
tual compacts  of  private  life,  said  they,  the  just  man  is  alwafs  a 
loser,  and  the  unjust  a  gainer*  In  public  affairs,  when  a  contribo- 
tion  is  to  be  made,  the  one  with  equal  property  always  contri- 
butes less  than  the  other ;  whereas,  when  a  disbursement  is  to  be 
made,  the  former  receives  nothing,  and  the  latter  is  a  considerable 
gainer.  If  both  are  in  office,  one  mischief  at  least  happens  to  tbe 
just  man ;  his  private  affairs  go  to  ruin  from  being  neglected,  and 
the  public  give  him  no  redress,  merely  because  he  is  a  just  man; 
be  becomes  odious  besides  t»  his  relations  and  his  fnends,  be- 
cause he  will  not  for  their  service  overstep  the  bounds  of  right; 
whereas,  to  the  unjust  man,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  To  paiut 
this  more  forcibly,  they  drew  the  picture  of  «  tyranny,  where  the 
unjust  man  was  in  the  highest  state  of  felicity,  the  voluntarily  jo^ 
in  the  greatest  state  of  depression  ;  and  they  proved  that  the  ((^ 
mer,  tnough  outraging  every  rule  of  humanity,  was  loaded  with 
praises,  not  only  those  who  were  conscious  of  his  crimes,  butevea 
those,  who  had  suffered  by  them,  considering  him  a  happy  m^* 
for  if  injustice,  added  they,  is  ever  blamed,  the  blame  proceeds 
not  from  the  fear  of  committing  it,  but  from  the  fear  of  suffering 
by  it.    Improving  upon  these  notions,  they  declared  that  to  be  able 
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<»  commit  an  injuiT  was  in  itself  a  blessing,  to  receive  an  injury 
was  in  itself  an  evil ;  but  that  there  was  more  of  ill  in  receiving, 
(tttn  there  was  of  good  in  committing,  and  that  to  set  this  rights 
was  the  origin  and  object  of  legislation.  Justice,  therefore,  they 
considered  as  a  medium  between  the  greatest  of  blessings,  that  of 
committing  wrong  with  impunity,  and  the  greatest  evil,  which 
consists  in  not  being  able  to  revenge  an  injury  received ;  and 
hence,  according  to  them,  was  derived  the  common  attachments  to 
justice,  not  as  being  a  blessing  in  itself,  but  because  persons  in 
a  capacity  to  hurt  others,  oblige  them  to  consider  it  as  such  :  for 
he,  they  continued,  who  has  power  in  his  hands,  and  is  i'eaily  a 
man,  would  never  submit  to  such  a  convention  : — it  would  indeed 
be  complete  folly  to  do  it*  Give  the  good  man  and  the  bad  man, 
they  triumphantly  concluded,  power  to  act  as  they  please ;  present 
them  with  rings  hke  that  of  Gyges,  which  should  make  them  in- 
fisible,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  The  virtuous  man 
would  soon  be  found  treading  the  very  same  path  as  the  villain, 
and  if  he  should  be  so  ^adamantine'  as  to  act  otherwise,  he  would 
be  considered  as  the  most  pitiful  and  stupid  of  his  species  :  in 
pablic,  indeed,  every  one  would  eulogize  his  virtues ;  but  this 
would  be  done  with  a  design  of  deceiving  others,  and  in  the  fear 
of  risking  fortune,  if  a  contrary  course  were  pursued. 

Such  were  some  of  the  doctrines,  which,  advanced  with  all  the 
powers  of  dialectic  skill,  and  dropping  upon  a  soil  too  well  fitted 
by  an  imperfect  education  for  their  reception,  confused  the  in- 
tellects and  perverted  the  notions  of  the  young  Athenians.  But 
the  poisonous  chalice  was  not  yet  full. — As  some  compunctious 
^ting  of  nature  might  interfere,  and  the  dread  of  present  or 
fotnre  retribution  (that  witness  of  himself,  which  the  Deity  has 
left  in  all  ages)  might  hinder  the  pupil  from  giving  due  effect  to 
these  pernicious  precepts,  the  high  doctors  of  this  infernal  school 
&0W  took  him  in  hand  ;  and  in  this  moment  of  wavering  and  irre- 
lolotion,  they  with  a  hot  iron  for  ever  seared  the  conscience, 
which  still  retained  some  faint  marks  of  tenderness  and  sensi- 
bility. The  opinions,  which  he  had  sucked  in  with  his  nurse'a 
tod  his  mother^s  milk,  which  from  the  mouths  of  the  same  persona 
he  bad  heard  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  serious  ailments,  or 
tmusing  fables,  and  which  he  saw  evmced  in  the  numerous  and 
imposing  sacrificial  rights  of  his  country,  all  these  he  was  told  were 
&lse ;  and  he  was  required  to  abjure  them  :  he,  who  had  been 
witness  to  the  victims  offered  to  the  gods  by  his  parents,  and  to 
the  prayers  and  supplications  made  to  the  same  gods  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  children  with  an  earnestness  and  a  warmth, 
which  showed  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds  that  there  was 
lome  superintending  Power ;  be,  who  in  the  prostrations  aad  adora- 
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lions  of  Greeks  and  barbftriansy  at  the  risiag  and  setting  of  &e 
two  great  luminaries,  had  either  seen  or  heard  that  this  perwt- 
flion  was  common  to  all  people--*he  was  now  told  to  give  up  lU 
these  notions,  fitted  only  for  the  capacities  of  dreaming  igooraDee 
and  aniie  superstition*  He  was  assured  in  broad  open  day,  in 
the  sight  of  that  sun,  which  he  saw  rising  everj  day  to  niD  hit 
glorious  course,  and  in  the  face  of  that  earth,  which  he  bebd4 
covered  with  flowers  as  well  as  fruit,  that  of  three  things  he 
might  console  himself  with  one ;  either  that  there  were  iH>codi, 
or  that  if  there  were,  they  took  no  cognizance  of  human  aiun, 
or  that  if  they  did,  their  connivance  could  be  gained  and  their  veih 
geance  appeased  by  returning  to  fliem  some  of  the  lowest  (^ their 
own  gifts ; — a  bull,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  little  incense,  or  a  fet 
grains  of  salt.  By  what  arguments  these  doctrines  were  i^h 
ported,  we  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  mention ;  andtbois 
by  which  they  were  refuted,  it  is  not  surely  necessarr,  at  this  tine 
of  day,  to  repeat ;  but  one  argument,  however  metessly  it  irai 
urged,  is  too  honourable  to  human  nature  t»  be  altc^ether  onit' 
ted;  and  some  among  ourselves  may,  perhaps,  mutatii  mudimixh 
receive  benefit  from  the  ideas  of  an  unassisted  and  uninspired 
heathen.  '  My  son,  (this  better  voice  whispered  to  the  unfortinate 
victim  o(  superficial  education  and  devilish  sophistry,)  yau  ire 
yet  young ;  time  will  make  an  alteration  in  your  opinions ;  and 
of  many  which  you  now  strongly  maintain,  you  will  hereafter  ad* 
vocate  the  very  reverse ;  wait,  therefore,  till  time  has  made  you  a 
judge  of  matters,  so  deep  and  so  important  in  their  natuire.  For 
that  which  yon  now  think  of  no  consequence,  is  in  fact  tbeconeetii 
of  the  very  highest  importanee ;  viz.  the  direction  of  life  to  good 
or  bad  purposes,  by  corresponding  investigations  into  the  mtore 
of  the  heavenly  powers.  One  thine,  and  Uiai  not  trivial,  1  can  at 
least  venture,  in  all  the  confidence  of  truth,  to  assure  you  respectifig 
them ;  the  opinions  which  you  now  entertain,  are  not  solitaiy 
opinions,  first  originated  by  you  or  your  friends  ;  they  are  opioiooS) 
which,  at  all  times,  have  found  advocates  more  or  less  in  oamher; 
but  I  speak  the  language  of  experience  when  1  say  that  not  one  of 
those  who  in  their  you3i  had  been  led  to  think  that  there  were  no 
gods,  has  found  his  old  age  consistent  in  opinion  with  that  of  hit 
more  juvenile  years.'*  AUs !  to  many  of  these  persons  such  an  old 
age  never  came;  and  if  the  natural  consequences  of  these  damna- 
lie  lessons  sometimes  brought  moments  of  anguish  and  remorse, 
the  effect  of  such  feelings,  when  (^e  great  doctrine  of  Repentance 
had  not  yet  been  promulgated,  was  only  to  plunge  the  pupil  ia^e 

*  Plat  ds  Leg.  1.x.  p.  606. 
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teper  sins,  tbat  be  miglit  get  rid  of  the  terron  of  an  upbraiding 
conscience ! 

Id  laying  open  to  our  readers  tbe  manners  and  tbe  doctrines  of 
the  Sophists,  we  bave  been  led,  almost  unawares,  into  a  length, 
which  may  seem  to  have  drawn  us  from  the  purpose  for  which 
those  remarks  were  designed  ;  but  humour  depends  for  its  relish 
Teiy  frequently  upon  knowledge — knowledge  not  acquired  at  the 
moroent,  but  used  in  tbe  mind,  and  asking  little  explanation ; 
for  nobody,  says  a  French  critic,  laughs,  when  there  is  need  of  an 
explatiaitiott  to  tell  him,  why  he  ought  to  laugh.  It  is  only  an  in- 
tinate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  manners,  and  the  habits  of 
ssdety  in  the  upper  classes  of  society  in  Athens,  which  can  giro 
the  reader  a  foil  idea  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  then 
oaly  that  the  full  force  of  many  of  his  single  happy  words  can  be 
aaderstood,  or  those  images  raised  in  the  mind,  which  mere  words 
tre  sometimes  calculated  to  light  up.  But  our  purpose  must 
8^  lie  by  a  little  longer.  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the 
▼eractty  of  the  author,  from  whose  writings  these  remarks  have 
chiefly  been  suggested  or  collected;  and  an  agreeable  compiler, 
well  known  to  scholars,  would  wish  us  to  believe,  that  the  master 
of  the  Academy  acted  the  same  part  by  the  sophists  of  his  day, 
U  Aristophanes  did  by  the  great  originator  of  the  Grecian  moral 
philesophv.  Tbe  Dialogues  of  Plato  do  certainly,  bj  the  intro* 
duction  of  living  characters,  speaking  freely  and  unreservedly,  ap- 
proach the  nearest  of  any  thing  which  antiquity  has  left  us,  to  the 
modem  novel,  that  dangerous  species  of  literature,  which  has 
Ofeued  all  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  left  none  of  those  sanc- 
tstries  unvisited  into  which  a  person's  own  thoughts  should  fear 
to  penetrate. — But,  without  adverting  to  the  difference  of  manners 
Wween  the  Grreeks  and  ourselves,  without  showing  that  Athe- 
DTtts,  in  attacking  the  character  of  Plato  for  veracity,  has  left  bis 
owa  reputation  for  truth  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  after  ad- 
Butting,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  literary  iealousy  of  Plato,  which 
could  bear  no  rival  near  his  throne,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
we  possess  other  means  of  establishing  the  truth  of  his  observa- 
tioos.  If  such  dark  and  malignant  spirits,  as  Plato  describes,  had 
been  at  work  with  such  doctrines  as  he  details,  their  effects  would 
bepretty  visible  in  the  annals  of  the  times;  for  what  is  history  but 
the  register  of  opinion  converted  into  fact  ?  and  how  read  we  ?  what 
ttys  the  great  contemporary  chronicler?  ^  About  this  time,'  says 
ThocjNiides,  (and  he  is  speaking  of  the  period  which  immediately 
preceded  tbe  representation  of  the  Clouds,)  ^  the  received  value 
of  aames  imposed  for  signification  of  things,  began  to  be  changed 
into  arbitrary :  for  inconsiderate  boldness  was  counted  true-hearted 
inanliness ;  prudent  deliberation,  a  handsome  fear ;  modesty,  the 
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cloak  of  cowardice ;  to  be  wise  in  eveiy  thing,  to  be  lazy  ineTerf 
thing.  A  furious  suddenness  was  reputed  a  point  of  valour.  To 
re-advise  for  the  better  security,  was  held  for  a  fair  pretext  of  ter- 
giversation. He  that  was  fierce,  was  always  trusty;  and  he  that 
contraned  such  a  one,  was  suspected*  He  that  laid  a  snare,  if  it 
took,  was  a  wise  nuan ;  but  he  whose  forecast  discovered  a  snare 
laid,  a  more  dangerous  mau  than  be :  be  that  had  been  so  prudeuti 
as  not  to  need  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  was  said  to  be  a  dis- 
solver  of  society,  and  one  that  stood  in  fear  of  his  adversary.  In 
brief,  he  that  could  outstrip  another  in  the  doing  of  an  ill  act,  or 
that  could  persuade  another  thereto,  that  never  meant  it,  wai 
commended.  To  be  kin  to  another,  was  less  binding  than  to  be  of 
his  Society  or  Company ;  because  these  were  ready  to  undertake  the 
most  hazardous  enterprises,  and  that  without  any  pretext.  For 
Societies*  were  not  made  upon  prescribed  laws  of  profit,  but  for 
rapine,  contrary  to  the  laws  established.  And  as  for  mutual  trust 
amongst  them,  it  was  confirmed  not  so  much  by  oaths  or  divine 
law,  as  by  the  communication  of  guilt.  And  what  was  well  ad- 
vised of  their  adversaries,  they  received  with  an  eye  to  their  actions, 
to  see  whether  they  were  too  strong,  for  them,  or  not,  and  not  m- 
genuously.  To  be  revenged  was  in  more  request,  than  never  t« 
have  received  injury.  And  for  oaths  (when  any  were)  of  recon- 
cilement, being  administered  in  the. present  for  necessity, th«j 
were  of  force  to  such  as  had  otherwise  no  power :  but  upon  op- 
portunity, he  that  first  durst,  thought  his  revenge  sweeter  by  the 
trust,  than  if  he  had  taken  the  open  way.  For  they  did  not  onlj 
put  to  account  the  safeness  of  that  course,  but  having  circum- 
vented their  adversary  by  fraud,  they  assumed  to  themselves 
with  all,  a  mastery  in  point  of  wit.  And  dishonest  men  for  the 
most  part  are  sooner  called  able,  than  simple  men  honest.  Aod 
men  are  ashamed  of  t'lis  title,  but  take  a  pride  in  the  other.  The 
cause  of  all  this  is  desire  of  rule,  out  of  avarice  and  ambition,  aad 
the  zeal  of  contention  from  those  two  proceding.  Thus  was 
Wickedness  on  foot  in  every  kind,  throughout  all  Greece,  and  sin- 
cerity (whereof  there  is  much  in  a  generous  nature)  was  laughed 
down.'t 

A  Tragedy  of  manners,  thus  fearful,  wanted  a  Gracioso  to  re- 
lieve some  of  its  naore  sombre  scenes,  and  the  character  was  wp 
plied  in  Aristophanes. 

To  dispel  by  the  powerful  weapon  of  ridicule  these  mists  of 
error, — to  give  a  finished  picture  of  a  man  as  he  was  likely  to  come 
from  the  hands  of  the  Sophists, — to  rescue  the  young  men  oi 

*  By  socif  lies  are  here  meant  companies  united  under  certaui  laws  for  the  in»r« 
|N%fitabi<*  management  of  their  trades  or  arts 
t  Hobbes'i  Trans,  of  Thucydidesi  lih  Ui.  l»a    FoL  ed. 
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fiimiljr  from  the  hands  of  sach  flagitioas  preceptors,  and  restore 
them  to  that  noble  simplicity  of  manners,  which  had  prevailed  iik 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  which  had  not  entirely  disap* 
peared  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  was  unquestionably  th^ 
object  of  the  Clouds ; — it  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  the 
author  has  accomplished  his  purpose  in  one  of  Uiose  imnaortal 
dialogues,  which,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  rich,  mellifluous  and 
inimitable  versification,  remains,  to  the  modems,  like  so  many  of 
the  other  great  works  of  antiquity,  at  once  an  object  of  admira« 
tion  and  despair.  If  the  mode*  in  which  this  admirable  dialogua 
was  conveyed,  be  such  as  to  detract  in  our  eyes  somewhat  from 
its  merit,  it  m\xsi  be  remembered,  that  the  persons  for  whose 
service  it  was  intended,  were  not  likely  to  be  present  at  the  re* 
cital  of  it,  and  that  the  reproof  could  only  be  dealt  at  second 
hand  throu^fa  the  medium  of  a  clever,  but  noisy,  conceited,  and 
riotoQs  mob,  who  required  some  compensation  for  having  the 
merriment  of  their  bacchanalian  anniversary  disturbed  by  satires 
upon  the  system  of  public  education. — It  now  remained  for  the 
author  to  eive  a  central  figure  to  his  piece ;  and  the  same  regard 
to  the  quality  of  his  audience,  seems  to  have  guided  him  also,  ia 
this  stage  of  his  progress. 

About  the  time  when  the  play,  called  the  Clouds,  was  brought 
before  a  public  audience,  a  person  was  seen  in  all  the  streetf 
and  public  places  of  Athens,  whose  appearance,  manners  and 
doctrines,  equally  tended  to  excite  observation.!  If  not  a  sophist 
himself,  he  was  continually  among  them;  and  as  he  made  na 
scruple  to  practise  upon  them  the  arts  which  they  practised  opoa 
others,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an  almost  general  opinion  should 
have  considered  him  as  one  of  the  profession;  as  a  sepbist  more 
bonest  indeed  than  the  rest,  but  in  talent,  in  vanity,  and  self-oon« 
ceit  surpassing  them  all.  Like  the  sophists  and  philosophers,  h« 
Iiad  given  himself  deeply  and  unremittedly  to  physical  researches : 
and  in  a  temperament  naturally  melancholy,  it  had  produced 
sach  an  effect  upon  his  countenance  and  manners,  that  hy  ib% 

Eyer  part  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  wanted  opportunities  of 
lowing  him  more  intimately,  an  introduction  to  his  society  waa 
considered  as  something  like  venturing  into  the  sombre  cavern  of 
Trophonius-I  And  certunly  there  were  not  wanting  reasons  for 
forming  such  an  opinion.     Wrapt  up  in  profound  reveries,  the 

*  There  can  be  liule  doubt,  from  the  words  of  (he  tchoKaK,  that  the  embodied  i/9gm^ 
or  represetitatiTes  of  the  two  struggliog  aid  opposite  sett  of  odIqUnis  id  Athens,  on  the 
nbjeeu  of  ral^ion,  manners,  morals,  mask,  lus.  wart  aahiblted  to  the  audkoft^^i 
two  fichting  cocks,  in  large  wicker  cages. 

*  Plato  in  Lachete,  246.  D  E.  F.  2^  A.  B.  __ 
)laPb»doDe,d02.    Coaw.Xta.B^.    Mem.  1.  iv.  •.  7.    Aflat.  Ki^  V.  ifl^. 
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•rdtnary  fcmcttona  of  nature  seemed  sometimes  suspended  in  hkm 
-^the  vicissitudes  of^dajr*  and  night  passed  unobserved,  the  ne- 
cessary refections  of  rest  and  food  were  neglected,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  derived  from  his  own  experience  the  reproach  which  he 
sometimes  cast  upon  the  other  philosophers,  that  their  native  town 
bad  only  possession  of  their  bodies,  but  that  the  air  was  the  chosen 
habitation  of  their  minds*  The  pride  of  knowledge  communicated 
a  conseauence  which  contrasted  rather  ridiculously  with  the  hu* 
mility  or  his  external  appearance ;  his  air  was  stem,t  his  step  was 
lofty,  and  his  eyes^  if  not  fixed  upon  the  heavens,  were  thrown 
around  with  an  appearance  of  conscious  importance.  He  was 
rather  ostentatious  in  proclaiming  that  his  father  had  been  a  sta- 
tuary, bis  mother  a  midwife  ;|  and  he  explained,  in  language 
highly  ingenious,  but  rather  more  at  length,  perhaps,  than  was 
consistent  with  good  taste,  and  certainly  in  terms  which  only  a  de- 
graded state  of  female  estimation  would  allow  to  be  called  decent, 
that  the  profession,  which  his  mother  had  practised,  was  that 
which  he  also  pursued;  with  this  diflerence,  that  he  performed  for 
the  intellect,  what  she  had  done  for  the  body ;  and  that  while^e 
confined  her  attentions  to  the  female  sex,  his  obstetric  services 
bad  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  male.  In  his  more  convivial 
moments  he  had  a  term,  by  which  1^  chose  to  characterize  bis 
pursuit,  that  requires  still  more  circumlocution  in  mentioning;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  came  nearest  to  that  office,  which 
is  considered  the  most  degrading  that  one  man  can  perform  for 
another;  and  he  who  had  accidentally  seen  the  author  of  it, 
coquetting  with  a  gray-bearded  brother  in  philosophy,  and  aping 
the  manners  of  a  courtezan  who  denies,  only  to  be  courted  to  do 
what  she  wishes,§  might  have  been  justified  in  thinking,  till  cir- 
cumstances had  better  informed  him,  that  the  pretended  office  was 
not  merely  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  nK>mentary  pleasantry. 
By  whatever  name,  however,  he  chose  to  term  his  vocation,  cer- 
tain it  was,  that  no  man  could  be  more  assiduous  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it.  Whoever  was  the  disputant,  or  whatever  the  subject  of 
conversation,  the  discourse  finally  fell  upon  the  head  of  *lhe  per- 
son, with  whom  he  was  conversing.  Armed  with  a  divine  com» 
mission,  as  he  pretended  for  that  purpose,  and  himself  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  supernatural  being,  not  perfectly  natu- 
ralized in  the  theology  of  his  country,  every  man  was  questioned 
by  him  in  turn,  and  found  no  respite,  till  he  gave  a  complete  ac- 

♦  In  Convivk).  Plai  3\6  B.  836  C. 
t  In  Pb«d.  402  E.  Conv.  Plat  886  F.  In  Nob.  v.  863. 
t  Acibiade  primo.  86     In  Tbeaeteto,  117. 

§  Conv.  Xen.  p.  86.    The  parapbrastic  traBslation  of  the  word  ^fttm/m^  it  (ire* 
6eiB  Graj,  whose  eruihtion  wa»  as  exact  at  bb  genius  wa^  suUuue. 
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tount  of  himself: — what  was  his  present  and  what  had  been  his 

East  mode  of  life, — and  once  upon  this  topic,  said  one  who  knew 
im  well,  there  is  no  hope  of  escape,  till  you  have  been  put  to  the 
touchstone  torture,  and  your  whole  life  sifted  to  the  bottom.    So 
stron^^as  this  passion,  that  the  attachment  to  rural  scenes,  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  most  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  him  seemed  a 
feeling  almost  extinct — he  was  a  stranger  to  the  environs  of  Athens, 
and  was  scarcely  ever  seen  outside  the  walls.     He  could  gain  no 
instruction,  he  declared,  from  fields  and  trees,  and  nothing  but  a 
book  could  entice  him  to  the  banks  of  the  llissus,  or  that  more 
beautiful  stream,  where  Venus*  quenched  her  thirst,  and  in  return 
blew  over  it  the  sweetest   breath   of  the  Zephyrs,  and  sent  the 
Loves  to  be  the  companions  of  Wisdom.   Man  was  his  game ;  and 
from  man  be  never  wished  to  be  absent ;  but  the  passion  was  by 
no  means  reciprocal :  a  catechist  so  inquisitorial  was  not  always 
agreeable,  and  the  presence  of  the  philosopher  either  created  a  so- 
litude where   he  went,  or  if  he  collected  an   audience,  it  was 
among  the  tidle  y<rung  men,  who  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  his 
cutting  remarks,  and  who  immediately  left  him  to  practise  upon 
others  the  lessons  which  they  had  just  received.   In  a  town  where 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  male  sex  excited  more  comments 
and  observation  than  the  female,  J  even  the  exterior  of  this  person 
was  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  many,  who  were  not  disposed 
to  penetrate  beyond* it;  and  whatever  merriment  was  excited  on 
this  subject,  it  roust  be  owned  that  himself  was  ever  the  first  to  set 
the  joke  afloat  His  eyes  (to  use  the  words  in  which  he  was  aocus- 
tomed  to  draw  his  own  figure,  and  in  which  we  shall  not  scruple 
to  follow  him,  (or  purposes  which  will  appear  hereafter)  stood  so 
forward  in  his  head,  that  they  enabled  him  not  only  to  see  straight 
before  him,  but  even  to  look  sideways;  and  be  used  in  consequence 
to  boast,  that  himself  and  a  crab  were,  of  all  animals,  the  two  best 
adapted  for  vision.§     As  his  eyes  took  in  a  larger  field  of  vision, 
so  his  BostrHs,  from  stawding  wide  open,  were  formed  to  embrace 
a  larger  compass  of  smell.     His  nose,  too,  from  its  extreme  de« 

1>rcssion,  bad  in  like  manner  its  advantages ;  for  had  it  been  aqui- 
ioe,  instead  of  what  it  was,  it  might  have  stood  like  a  wall  of  sepa- 
ration between  his  eyes,  and  thus  have  obstructed  their  vision. 
His  mouth  and  his  lips  were  equally  subjects  of  pleasantry  with 
him,  and  the  latter,  with  reference  to  subjects,  to  which  the  de- 
corousness  of  modern  manners  does  not  admit  much  allusion. 
With  a  view  to  reduce  the  periphery  of  his  body,  which  certainly 
was  not  very  exact  in  its  proportions,  he  practised  dancing,  and. 

*  £uri|vide8  in  Mede&,  835.  I  Codv.  Xenoph.  82. 

i  in  Ap«i,561.  m.  §  lo  «od.  66,  67. 
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that  dow8  to  a  very  advaoced  period  of  life ;  not  merelj  to  tbeoe> 
casional  discomfiture  of  serious  reflection  in  his  pupils,  hot  ereii 
to  the  excitement  of  a  douht  in  them,  whether  their  master  was 
quite  correct  in  his  senses : — to  close  this  not  very  agreeable  part 
of  our  subject: — when  these  pupils  likened  his  whole  exterior  to 
that  of  the  Silent,*  no  doubt  of  the  truth  was  ever  expressed,  aid 
no  umbrage  taken  as  at  a  supposed  affront*  Though  little  distin- 
guished m  beauty  himself,  some  of  the  handsomest  young  men 
of  Athens  were  seen  continually  in  his  train ;  and  while  they  did 
not  scruple  to  take  the  utmost  liberty  in  expressing  their  opinion 
upon  bis  deformity,  he  did  not  perhaps  altogether  find  his  advan- 
tage in  gazing  upon  their  beauty ;  for  it  led  to  the  objection,!  wbidi 
the  warmest  of  nis  admirers  either  did  not  attempt  to  dray»  or 
found  it  necessary  to  palliate,  that  it  led  him  sometimes  to  dotbe 
the  noblest  operations  and  aspirations  of  the  mind  in  the  langaage 
of  the  senses,  that  it  engaged  him  to  arrive  at  mental  throogo  oiv- 
poreal  excellence,  and  made  it  appear,  that  the  presence  of  tke 
beautiful  Aeathon,  or  the  interesting  Autolycus  was  necessary, 
before  the  philosopher  could  arrive  at  the  essential  beauty,  tbe«^ 
mif  #Mf^  his  reveries  about  which  must  have  become  sometimes 
a  little  fatiffuing  to  the  most  admiring  of  his  auditors.  With  these 
persons,  who  were  never  many  in  number^  of  whom  the  more 
ambitious  deserted  their  master  as  soon  as  they  bad  gained  the  ob- 
ject which  brought  them  into  his  society,  and  others  of  whom  left 
aim  to  form  scii^ls,  whose  names  have  since  been  synoniinoiis 
with  sophistry,  the  coarsest  effi'ootery,  and  the  most  undisguised 
voluptuousnessy  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  was  spent;  for 
the  civil  duties  which  occupied  the  hours  of  others,  were  sto^ 
cations,  which  he  chose  wholly  to  decline :  he  never  made  ptrt 
of  the  General  Assembly  ;§  he  never  freauented  the  Courts  ^ 
Law ;  and  the  awkward  manner  in  which  ne  performed  the  ex^ 
teraals  of  a  senator,  when  necessity  or  accident  brought  him  into 
the  situation,  showed  that  neither  practice  nor  reflection  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the  office.  Even  that  duty  which 
Meoied  peculiarly  connected  with  hie  office  of  a  public  teacher, 
that  of  committing  to  writing  the  result  of  his  studies,  or  ^ving 
a  lasting  habitation  to  those  important  disputations  in  which  be 
was  continually  engaged,  was  a  task  wbicb  he  declined,  and  fff 
which  he  had  framed  reasons,  which  however  satisfactory  to  bte- 
self,  have  by  no  meand  been  equally  so  to  those  who  have  lira 
jafter  him.{|  To  himself,  however,  one  very  satisfactory  coitf equesee  :^ 

- -  vet 

..-— —  . I 

•  In  Cony.  Plat.  883.  et  alibi 

«  Mu.  lyriiu,  Diss,  iihr.— nvii.    Xen.  Mam.  lib.  ir.  c.  1  am}  d. 

iloCtor^,29e.:^.  $IaApoL36(k  A.B.  g  In  Pfasdro,  W^ 
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iiesalted  from  these  derdictions,  ds  some  did  not  hesitate  to  caH 
(bem,  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen  :  it  left  him  the  most  unlimited  lei- 
sere  forirecpientuig  what  seemed  his  pecaliar  delight,  the  schools 
e^  the  sophists,  and  engaging  in  disputation  with  those  fallacious 
pretenders  to  universal  knowledge.  If  there  were  some  points  \n 
wUch  the  sophists  and  himself  have  a  certain  similarity,  th^re  were 
mDj  of  a  trifling,  and  still  more  of  a  serious  nature,  in  which  thej 
ir«re  diaoietricalij  opposite.  While  the  sophists  went  clad  in  mag- 
niiicent  garments,  he  appeared  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  ap- 

Creh  The  same  coat  served  him  for  winter  and  summer,  and 
preserved  the  old-&sfaioned  manner*  of  his  countrj  in  goine 
dways  barefooted:  he  frequented  the  baths  but  rarely,  and 
wver  indulged  in  the  usual  luxury  of  perfumes.  While  they 
cenfiaed  themselves  to  the  sons  of  the  wealthv  and  the  great, 
aod  were  therefore  known  to  them  and  them  only,  he  did  not  dis- 
dain to  fr^uent  the  meanest  of  the  artisans,"*  to  converse  with 
them  io  dieir  own  language^  and  on  topics  with  which  they  were 
iDost  iuKiiiar*  Tbe^e  was  even  a  class  in  society  still  more  de- 
gvaded,  which  he  did  not  scruple  occasionally  to  visit,  and  to 
^vioce  by  his  inatructions,  that  the  pursuits  of  no  profession  in 
life  Jiad  wholly  escaped  his  scrutinizing  eye.  The  effect  of  these 
visits  was  very  evident  in  his  language,  and  those  who  felt 
^hanselves  annoyed  by  his  raillery,  or  pressed  by  his  acuteness^ 
^  not  fail  to  throw  into  his  face  the  shipwrights,  the  cob* 
Uer^  the  carpenters  and  waavers,  with  whom  his  habits  of  inter- 
coaise  were  not  uofreqiient,  and  from  whom  he  was  so  fond  of 
^wiog  those  maxims  and  comparisons,  whi^h  confounded  the 
<^btts  €^  persoM,  to  whose  annoyance  and  discomfiture  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  the  greatest  portion  of  his  time.  It  is  the  lan- 
gisfe  of  the. chivalrous  ages,  which  would  best  do  justice  to  thit 
pM  of  his  character :  and  the  knight,  locked  up  in  complete  ar- 
JROdr,  and  ready  to  run  a  tilt  with  the  first  person  he  met,  is  the 
completest  image  of  this  philosopher,  preparing  to  encounter  the 
s^pwstsy  at  once  apparently  bis  enemies  and  his  rivals. 
-£vefy  age,  however,  has  expressioDS  and  images  in  which  it  can 
etsmp  any  strong  feeling;  and  the  sophists,  without  the  power  of 
'^ecQrring  to*  the  hinguage  of  Jcni^thood,  had  many  significant 
t^iQns,  jby  which  they  oooM  express  the  Quixotism  of  this  re* 
doQbted  opponent.  They  compared  turn  at  first  to  the  Spartans, 
^1^9  if  any  one  approach^  their  palaestrss  or  places  of  public  ex- 
^Hifiey  obliged  the  intnider  to  make  choice  between  immediately 
cetiripg  pr  joining  in  the  exercises  of  which  he  was  a  spectator. 
But  they  recollected  that  this  was  conceding  too  much,  and  tl^jr 

"  I  I         11  ■         ■  III  ,  11. 1      ■  ■  I       I  I.  I    ■ ..I      Ml     .III  ■■  I I 
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that  down  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  \xU^/  .  the  same  mk 
easional  discomfiture  of  serious  reflectig^y  passer-by  csc^^ 

to  the  excilemeDt  of  a  doubt  in  them,  \J  A  questions  or  10 

quite  correct  ia  his  senses: — to  cIosp      ;  . — were,  in  bis  own 

of  our  subject: — when  these  pupjb  iiould  meet  togciber; 

Ebat  of  the  Sileni,*  no  doubt  of  ih  <e  should  be  a  compkte 

no  umbrage  taken  as  at  a  supfK  "ontest  better  prcprri*, 

guished  for  beauty  bimselfi  f  ^ns  of  warfare,  cooUaiiy 

of  Athens  were  seen  roniiB* // '  '  4  armoury.  That  a  person 
itot  scruple  to  take  the  u*     '/^  should  sometimes  have  been 

upon  his  deformity,  he        '  ^  ihe  use  of  it,  is  no  subject  of 

lagein  gazing  upon  tb  ,d  ihe  effect  of  it  upon  tbemselves 

the  warmest  of  his  .^cry  and  enchantment:  they  compared 

found  it  necessary  lorpcdo,  which  causes  a  numbness  in  the 

the  noblest  oper  ^^  aflirrhod  hy  him,  and  little  proved— both 
of  the  senses,  '  ,n  were  alLrrnaiely  taken,  and  the  result  left  upon 
porral  excel'  ^^j^^tiH  was,  ihiat  he  htm^^tlf  was  in  doubt,  and  onlyex- 
bcautiful  '  ,^J-ji  ijtlicrs.  The  sophists,  indeed,  by  the  manner  in 
before  ih  .y;'^  ^^crr  handled,  were  made,  aftcially  inhonS  ueathtr,^ 
»«$'  ^^  ,'iy*^^tiiorc  copiously  d)an,  perhaps,  was  agreeable;  for  their 

r*  ,>fj^  were  met  with  nscciii^s  still  more  acute  than  their  own, 
f^^^iicv  ^'^^^  arthilly  entrapped  into  admissions  of  which  they  W 
w      ^"^/^n'Sf'C  the  consequence;  but  their  felsehoods  were  also coffl* 
'^jU  n'jdj  positions  which  he  who  ad\'anced  tliem  would  have 
I^co  ofl^villin^  to  h?ive  had  considcrf^d  as  decidedly  his  own;  and 
^j  ptirsiiing  tlicm  into  their  dark  recesses  his  own  gigantic  powers 
^oiild   not  altogether  save  him  from  the  reproach  which  neca«^ 
upon  others :   *  the  best  divers  only  should  venture  to  plunge  into 
a  sea  of  such  prodigious  depth.'    Such  was  the  person  whomAris- 
topbancs  selected  to  be  the  hero  of  his  Clouds.     Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Grecian  affairs  through  the  medium  of  hiitoit 
only,  will  not,  perhaps,  recognise  in  this  picture  the  celebfaieo 
son  of  Sophroniscus ;  and  were  no  other  traits  added  to  the  above 
portrait,  men  of  deeper  research  might  justly  complain  that  H 
f^bowed  no  reluctance  to  exhibit   the  darker  shades,  and  much 
inability  to  describe  the  brighter  parts  of  a  philosopher,  whose 
viiiues  and  whose  intellect,  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks  still  moie 
•serious  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned,  have  been 
justly  allowed  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  man. 

Having  thus  got  his  central  figure,  the  attention  of  the  author 
was  next  turned  to  that  most  peculiar  part  of  the  ancient  dranS) 
the  Chorus.    It  has  been  remarked  by  W.  Schlegel  as  one  of 

*  Se«  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  eslled  Cratyhri. 
4DeRep.  lib.i.4I9.  P. 
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tbe  pecaliarities  of  Aristopbftnes*  that  he  is  food  of  adopting  a 
Oietapbor  literally,  and  exhibiting  it  in  this  way  before  the  eyes"^ 
of  the  spectators*  As  a  person  given  to  abstraction  and  solitary 
ipecuiation  is  provexbially  said  to  have  bis  head  in  the  cloud%»  it 
was  but  another  step,  therefore,  in  the  poet's  creative  mind  to 
make  the  clouds  the  chorus  of  his  piece ;  as  of  the  person,  whose 
abstractions  and  reveries  seemed  to  make  him  most  conversant 
with  them,  he  bad  formed  the  hero  of  the  piece.  By  this  contri- 
vance the  author  wove  into  his  performance  the  mob  (no  incon- 
siderable body  in  Athens)  who  assisted  the  sophists  in  the  pervert  r 
lioQ  of  the  public  mind — 

The  fortane-telkrs, 
Quacks,  mediciDe-inongers,  bards  bombostical^ 
Cherus-pro^ectors,  star  interpreters, 
And  wonder-making  cheats.  .    , 

The  efiect  of  this  personification  in  the  oriffinal  theatre  was  in^ 
iovibi  very  striking.  A  solemn  invocation  calls  down  the  CLovns 
from  their  ethereal  abode — their  approach  is  announced  by  th«n- 
iep-4hey  chant  a  lyric  ode  as  they  descend  to  the  earth,  and,  after 
wakening  attention  by  a  weli-managed  delay,  tbey  are  broaghl 
penooally  on  the  stage  as  a  troop  of  females,  ^  habited,'  says  Mr* 
Coffiberiand,  ^  no  doubt  in  character,  and  floating  cloud*like  in  the 
diBce.'  All  this  we  can  easily  conceive ;  but  a  more  curious  part 
«f  tfaeir  duty  must  be  left  to  be  supplied  (and  that  we  suspect 
?eiy  imperfectly)  by  the  imagination*  Recitation  was  not  the 
^y  part  which  the  chorus  had  to  perform ;  a  great  share  of  their 
oSee  by  in  their  feet,  as  well  as  in  their  tongue,  and  both  author 
ttd  actor  were  expected  to  be  great  proficients,  the  former  in  iht 
composition,  the  latter  in  the  practice,  of  those  movements  and 
tTolutioos,  which,  as  we  find  Aristotle  classing  them  with  poetry, 
ttttsic,  and  painting,  and  Lucian  terming  them  a  science  of  indict^ 
^  m%d  exh^ition^  which  explained  the  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
^ndeert^d  io  the  organe  of  sense  things  naturmUjf  beyond  theiv 
Ttadi^  we  may  easily  conceive  to  have  consisted  of  something 
■^e  than  the  elegant  nu>vements  which  now  go  under  the  name 
of  dancifig.  Had  the  treatises  of  Sophocles  and  Aristoeles  on 
tbeml^t  of  the  chorus  come  down  to  us,  or  had  those  statue^ 
lu^  been  lost  from  which  ideas  of  the  attitudes  of  the  ancient 
Oncers  might  have  been  collected,  (for  every  movement  of  the 
My,  we  are  given  to  understand  by  Athenaeus,  was  observed,  in 
Older  to  collect  those  gestures  which  might  afford  a  concert  for 

*  AH  early  literature,  in  fact,  is  foiul  of  these  associations.  We  may  turn  to  tveiy 
pife  aloiott  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante  ior  eiamules.  The  scbisinatict,  in  the  28th  Canto, 
|VBo  walk  *  Feeei  oel  volto  dal  mento  al  ciuffstto/  and  tbo  headless  trunk,  which  heac^ 
<^hMdiai  the  haod,  <  Perch'  i'  parti'  cosi  siuote  persone*  occur  to  ue  at  the  moaenU 
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the  eye,  modulated  upon  that  which  was  at  thie  satne  time  pre- 
sented to  the  ear,)  we  mtgbt  have  spokbn  with  ilnore  coufiAencc 
on  what  must  now  remain  a  subject  full  of  perplexity  and  ob- 
acurity.  As  all  dancing,  however,  among  the  Greeks  Was  of  the 
mimetic  kind,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  tragic  dance,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  comic  dance  stood  in  the  same  relati<m  of 
parody  to  it,  as  the  comedy  itself  of  the  ancients  did  to  their  Ira- 
gedy ;  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  mimetic  movements  of  the  cordax, 
or  dance  of  comedy,  we  ought  to  have  witnessed  in  the  tragic 
ehorus  those  movements,  whose  general  name  (emmeleia)  impliei 
accordance  and  a  modulated  harmony  in  the  play  of  the  characters. 
How  far  this  mimetic  province  of  the  dance  was  called  into  ac- 
tion by  the  chorus  of  the  Clouds,  what  steps  were  used  in  their 
parabases  to  give  effect  to  the  rhythm,  what  pauses  ito  the  metre 
were  supplied  by  action,  what  gestures  at  once  aided  and  gave 
life  to*  the  music,  and  in  what  manner  the  metaphywcal  fipecala- 
tions  of  the  sophists,  which,  resting  on  no  ground  of  expcrieace, 
floated  about  in  the  kingdom  of  possibilities  without  any  definite 
shape  or  body, — how  hr  all  this  was  ridiculed  by  anproH*** 
movements  and  evolutions,  must  now  be  left  to  the  laney:  we 
may  be  sure,  however,  tiiat  the  fmitful  mind  of  the  poet  who  in- 
vented one  of  the  most  powerful  and  graceful  metres*  in  theGttw 
language,  would  not  be  deficient  in  giving  effect  to  his  naental 
•reations  by  all  the  effects  of  scenic  decoration,  and  all  the  addi- 
tions of  costume,  music,  and  dancing.  In  diis  union  of  taleo^ 
lay  the  great  merit  and  difficulty  of  the  ancient  dramatiata  5  and « 
this  lies  the  depressing  part  of  those  who  endeavour  to  give  the 
public  an  idea  of  their  works  by  translation*  Conscious  of  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  what  they  know  never  can  be  done,  the 
unnnished  appearance  of  their  labours  throws  a  damp  upon  their 
toils,  and  they  relinquish  a  work  in  despair,  where  they  feel  that 
their  happiest  efforts  can  only  be  a  species  of  galvanism,  gi^'^C 
motion  to  a  muscle,  to  a  leg,  to  an  arm,  but  impotent  and  powe^ 
less  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  the  whole* 

We  have  now  described  (somewhat  more  at  length,  we  fear, 
than  will  be  agreeable)  what  appears  to  us  to  have  been  Aeob* 
ject  of  this  very  singular  drama,  the  Clouds,  and  the  F^^^  ^^ 
^  which  it  was  moulded  into  the  form  it  now  bears*  The  antbor 
might  surely  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  a  piece  thas  care- 
fully and  laboriously  constructed  would  have  met  with  a  rscep 
tion,  far  more  flattering  than  had  attended  any  of  his  former  pi*7^ 

•  The  Aristophanic  tetremeter.  lo  its  happy  mixture  of  anapestic  and  tpo»^ 
i%et,  this  metre  eombines  a  degree  of  strength  and  plavfulnesa  which  no  other  ^^^'^ 
can  hope  to  reach,  it  is  the  want  of  a  metre  of  this  kind,  which  makes  •^^'X*^!^ 
feel  a  deficiency  in  Mr.  Cumberland's  otherwist  excellent  traotlatioD  of  (be  CM*' 
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We  know,  howerec^  from  his  own  confession^  which  is  certainly 
more  vaKd  than  Madame  Dacier's  conjectures,  that  this  was  not 
Ae  ewe;  that  the  prize  of  victory  was  assigned  to  the  Wine  Flask 
of  Crattiras,  (that  Cratinus  who  collected  his  declining  powers  to 
show  a  jrtmtfaful  and  not  altogether  forbearing  rival,  that  he  could 
Btttf  cotitest  the  palm  with  him,)  and  to  the  Connus  of  the  cold  and 
spiritless  Ameipsias.  This  was  sufficiently  mortifying;  and  the 
aathor,  by  his  frequent  complaints,  showed  that  he  felt  it  to  be  so. 
When  we  talk  of  a  piece  faihng  in  our  own  country,  every  body 
knows  what  is  meant;  the  taste  of  the  writer  and  the  taste  of  the 
JwJicnce,  it  is  immediately  understood,  were  at  variance,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  latter,  pretty  unequivocally  expressed,  obliged 
the  former  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  object  from  further  obtru- 
sion oponpubtic  notice.  TTiis  does  not  altogether  answer  to  the 
«ase  df  a  oramatic  failure  among  the  Greeks.  With  them,  a  con- 
tributor to  their  scenic  exhibitions  bad  two  or  three  distinct  sets 
of  enemies  to  encounter — the  *archon,  with  whom  lay  the  power 
of  regectine  bis  piece  in  the  first  instance ;  the  audience,  to  whom, 
ifter  permission  obtained  from  the  ruling  magistrate,  it  was  pre- 
ieoted ;  am)  thirdly,  the  critical  overseers  (»pi€(u),  whose  business 
it  ^Sf  under  the  restrictions  of  a  solemn  oath,  to  decide  the  prize 
of  victory,  to  what  they  thought  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
€oiit)eting  pieces.  The  audience  and  the  umpires,  it  will  easily 
be  imagined,  were  not  always  unanimous  in  their  opinion.  Which 
piny  favoured  the  Clouds  ?  If  we  listen  to  ^lian,  whose  testimo- 
ftf  however  stands  atnid  such  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  that  his 
opiflion  is  scarcely  worth  a  reference,  the  Clouds  appeared  so  de- 
ifcious-to  the-ears  of  the  audience,  that  they  applauaed  as  no  au- 
^fice  ever  applauded  before  ;  they  cried  out  that  the  victory  be- 
knged  to  Aristopbanes,t  and  they  ordered  the  judges  to  inscribe 
kit  name  accordingly.  If  this  story  be  true,  the  fall  of  the  piece, 
which  consbted  in  not  gaining  tbe  dramatic  crown,  roust  be  as- 
^bed  to  the  presiding  critics,  and  y^e  should  have  to  account  why 
theif  were  at  variance  wHh  the  audience  :  this,  we  think,  would  be 
no  very  difficult  task.  How  many  the  judges  were  on  these  occa- 
Mbs,  and  bow  they  w^re  appointed,  we  have  no  satisfactory  intel- 
ligesoe;  but  that  they  were  not  always  correct  in  their  critical 
ippinions,  tbe  well-known  anecdotes  of  Philemon  and  Menander, 
ftmong  many  others^  sufl^iently  testify ;  and  that  this  incorrect- 
Mss&l  not  ahrajfs  proceed  from  mere  error  in  judgment,  wo  find 
Aristophanes  pretty  clearly  hinting,  and  Xenophon,  if  we  re- 
niember  right,  very  plainly  declaring.     Now  if  the  judge  in  tbe 

'  Arist.  in  Ranis,  v.  94.  Schol.  ibid.  Le  Jeane  Anach.  t.  vl.  p.  74. 
,  t  Varia  Historia,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  85. 
TOL.  XXI.  NO.  XLII.  3d 
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theatre  was,  like  the  dicast  in  the  courts  of  law,  not  ioaccesiibll 
to  a  bribe,  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  sophists  aud  iheir 
friends,  among  whom  we  must  class  the  sons  ana  relatives  of  all 
the  richest  men  in  Athens,  and  who  had  possessed  interest eno<^ 
but  three  or  four  years  before  to  shut  up  the  comic  theatre  alto- 
gether, would  not  be  idle  in  taking  '  very  means  to  quash  an  op- 
ponent, who  had  already  given  proofs  that  he  could  deal  bk)W8, 
if  not  harder,  at  least  more  effective,  than  even  those  which  tU 
strong-handed  Cratinus  had  administered.  But  we  are  inclioed  to 
disa>^ree  with  iElian,  and  to  think  thai  it  was  the  audience,  aod 
not  the  judges,  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  the  ill  success  of  the 
piece. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Clouds  failed,  and  there  is  w 
little  doubt  that  the  author  re-cast  his  piece  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  it  before  the  audience  a  second  tim^  ; — that  it  was  so 
brought,  the  acutest  modern  critics  seem  to  doubt.  By  some  cu- 
rious accident,  it  so  happens  that  the  play  originally  condemDed 
has  come  down  to  us,  with*  part  of  a  parabasis  (or  address  to 
the  audience)  evidently  intended  for  the  second.  The  author 
here  complains  pretty  bitterly  (for  Aristophanes  was  clearly  a  roan 
of  warm  feelings)  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  thi» 
most  elaborate  of  all  his  porformanccs;  but  he  no  where  hii>t»al 
the  judicial  overseers  as  the  occasion  of  its  failure;,  oo  thecoa* 
trary,  the  reproach  is  directed  against  the  spectators,  and  froBi 
the  epithet  he  attaches  to  them,  we  may  see  that  it  was  a  class  of 
spectators  not  usually  found  in  the  comic  theatre.  The  nature  of 
the  poet's  subject,  and  the  unusual  labour,  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  the  composition  of  it^  had  evidently  led  hicn  to  reckon  upoft 
an  audience  of  a  somewhat  higher  description  than  usual;  andai 
the  keenest  amateur  of  the  Tlieatre  Francois  sometimes  deserU 
the  sublime  acting  of  Taltna  for  the  inimitable  buffooneries  of  Po- 
tier  and  Brunet,  so  Aristophanes  seems  to  have  thought  that  h« 
might  rea>onably  calculate  upon  having  for  once  at  least  tbegefl- 
llrmen  of  Athens  (the  xaxiKxjya^)  among  bis  hearers.  That  they 
did  attend,  and  that  the)  assisted  in  the  demolition  of  the  piece 
with  the  less  enlightened  of  the  audience,  is  pretty  clearly  intimalw 
an  the  poet's  own  words, 

tmft  dv  ifU0  fupBfOftm 

In  his  play  of  the  succeedioEr  year,  the  Wasps,  Aristophant^s  bg»ib 
complains  of  the  failure  of  his  Clouds,  and  mentions  the  dlrw^ 

■     ■  -I  '  -  -       --    -- IT-  ■    -^ 

*  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  was  not  aware  of  this  circumstance,  has  been  led  inlosoAt 
^mire  by  if  in  bis  translation  of  (he  Clouds.  The  learned  Madame  DacieT)  whose  en- 
Ihusiasttc  admiration  ot  Aristophanes  If  d  her.  if  we  refdember  rieht,  to  pefiM  ^ 
*€:kmd5*  no  leu  Oiab  two  kuadrad  timet,  hat  £dleii  Into  the  t«Mt  mistake. 
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mwR  of  lis  fttilare,  viz.  a  novdiy  of  invention,  which  the  au- 
dience had  oot  the  merit  to  appreciate.  Had  we  not  this  direct 
te«tiiDonjr  of  the  author,  our  researches  would  have  led  us  to  this 
rerj  conclusion.  The  subject  of  the  Clouds  turned  upon  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  important  considerations  in  human  affairs, 
ch^  science  of  education  :  and  what  connexion  was  there  between 
ibis  ami  the  Dionysian  Festival,  where  every  oae  came  to  be 
amused;  where  be  that  laughed  loudest  was  the  merriesi,  and  he 
Aat  laughed  longest  was  the  wisest  ?  Why  were  the  Athenian 
rabble  to  be  cheated  of  their  Bacchanalian  festivity,  and  to  be 
passed  off  with  a  lecture,  which,  though  conveyed  through  the  me- 
dium of  two  fighting  cocks,  had  yet  something  too  serious  in  it, 
to  be  sufficiently  piouant  for  an  Athenian  audience  just  ripe  for 
all  the  nonsense  of  holiday  revelry  ?  To  this  unfortunate  choice 
of  subject,  Aristophanes  added  another  error,  viz.  an  unfortunate 
choice  of  time;  for  he  selected  for  his  representation  of  the 
Clouds  that  particular  festival,  when  strangers  as  well  as  natives 
were  admitted  to  the  theatrical  entertaUments,  and  when  of  the 
thirty  thousand  spectators  who  were  present,  half,  at  least,  were 
probably  strangers.  They  would  naturally  a;>k,  indeed,  as  we  learn 
from  Jllian*  they  actually  did — Who  is  this  Socrates  ?  This  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  shaw  upon  what  general  grounds  the  Clouds 
lell;  but  there  are  also  some  particular  ones,  which  might  not  be 
without  a  share  in  its  rejection.  In  his  play  of  the  preceding  year^ 
(the  Demagogue,)  Aristophanes  had  passed  sdme  severe  sarcasms 
wpon  his  countrymen  for  their  general  ingratitude  to  their  comic 
poets ;  and  though  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  performance 
had  carried  the  poet  successfully  through  at  the  time,  the  Athe- 
niarrs,  when  their  enthusiasm  was  over,  were  not  a  people  likely 
to  forget  the  affront,  nor  to  let  it  pass  with  impunity.  In  the 
course  of  his  bold  and  spirited  remarks,  the  poet  had  further  in- 
dulged a  train  of  somewhat  $vispicioqs  compliment  upon  his  great 
predecessor  Cratinus,  not  without  a  bint  or  two  at  the  infirmities 
which  intempei:anc€  had  brought  upon  a  man,  now  supposed  xm 
be  past  his  labours.  The'  old  bara  bad  spirit  enough  to  resent 
the  atlaok  ;  he  brought  forward  a  comedy,  called  the  Wine  Flask, 
the  subject  of  which  was  founded  on  his  young  rival's  allusions ; 
aud  to  this  piece,  more  suited  in  its  nature  and  its  allusions  to  a 
Bacchanalian  festival  than  discussions  upon  education,  the  prize 
of  victory,  as  we  learn  by  the  DidancalisB,  was  adjudged.  As  th# 
parabasis,  referred  to,  throws  much  light  upon  the  dramatic  bisto* 
ryof  the  times,  we  shall  endeavour  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  our 
retnarks  by   its  insertion.     In  the  commatium,  or   light  prelude 

*  Varia  HUt.  I,  ii.  c.  13.  p.  89. 
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to  the  parabasis,  a«  well  as  id  the  parabaBis  itself,  and  tiie  \ 
or  light  lines  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parabasis,  which  the  per- 
former was  required  to  pronounce  without  taking  breath,  we  bsfe 
endeavoured  to  conus  as  near  as  possible  to  the  metre  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

*  CleoD  having  challenged  his  rival  for  Demus's  favour  to  meet  hioi 
before  the  awful  bar  of  the  senate,  the  Chorus,  aHer  recomineDdin{ 
the  latter  to  the  protection  of  that  divinity,  which,  in  modern  times, 
would,  under  the  same  mythology,  have  presided  over  the  Palais  Royal 
of  Paris,  and  the  Piazza  di  Marco  of  Venice,  addresses  the  audience  ip 
the  name  of  the  poet. 

May  the  spirit  that's  in  me  direct  thee ; 
And  Jove  of  the  Market  protect  thee  ; 
May  the  pride  of  my  blessing  erect  thee 

To  efforts  and  enterprise  glorious  ; 
And  when  next  thou'rt  descried. 
May  it  be  in  the  pride 

Of  conquest  and  valour  victorious. 
To  a  much  harder  task  {turning  to  the  audience) 
I  am  bent,  while  I  ask 
A  hearing  from  those. 
Who  in  verse  and  in  prose 

For  their  tact  and  their  skill  are  notorious. 

Pa&abasis.* 
Were  it  one  of  that  old  school,  learned  sirs,  who  long  the  rule 

and  the  tone  to  your  drama  have  given, 
Who  his  lessons  and  his  verse  have  taught  us  to  rehearse^ 

would  before  this  high  presence  have  driven  ; 
'Tis  great  chance  that  his  request,  however  warmly  prest, 

might  have  met  with  no  easy  compliance  : — 
But  indulgent  we  have  heard  the  petitions  of  a  bard 

of  new  mettle  and  noblest  appliance. 
And  well  may  he  command  aid  and  service  at  our  hand  ; 

for  his  hatreds  and  ours  closely  blending 
Into  one  concurring  point  leap,  and  hand  and  heart  and  joiat 

to  the  same  noble  object  are  tending. 
He  no  shade  nor  shelter  seeks  ;— what  he  thinks  he  boMly  spetkt  \*^ 

neither  skirmish  nor  conflict  declining, 
He  marches  all  elate  'gainst  that  Typhon  of  the  state, 

storm  and  hurricane  and  tempest  combiuiog.T- 

•  When  a  writer  at  Athens  had  completed  a  dramatic  work,  he  generally  putit  Wj 
the  hands  of  one  of  Uiose  wealthy  persons  who  either  voluntarily  ondertool^*W 
•ompuJsioD  of  the  law  were  enjoined  to  defray  the  expeuset  of  tiie  cbonlaw  w^ 
triial  exhibitions.  This  was  called  xv  ■•twv.  Arbtophanes  explaioi  why  he  had  ■•'• 
baok*vard  in  complying  w  ith  this  established  custom.  The  parabasis  itself  dispWj 
feeling  of  ingratitude  in  the  Athenians,  which  excites  as  much  indigoatioDttf^ 
courage  with  which  it  is  here  exposed^  demands  applause. 
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Karr el  much  we  hear  has  grown,  and  bqiiines  throng  the  town 

of  our  poet  hare  been  most  UDsparing, 
(With  submission  be  it  known  that  these  words  are  not  our  ewa, 

but  his  own  proper  speech  and  declaring) 
Wby  bis  dr'-^mas  hitherto  came  not  forward  as  was  due» 

their  own  proper  Choregus*  obtaining; 
Take  us  with  you,  sirs,  awhile  and  a  moment's  easy  toil 

will  in  brief  be  the  reason  explaining. 
'Twas  no  folly  bred,  we  say.  this  distrust  and  cold  delay, 

but  a  sense  of  th'  extreme  application 
And  the  toil  which  he  who  wools,  in  our  town,  the  Comic  Hose, 

must  encounter  in  such  his  vocation. 
Suitors  many  (and  brisk  sparks)  as  our  poet  oh  remarks, 

pay  her  court  and  profoundest  attention; 
But  of  all  that  love  and  burn,  very  few  meet  due  return : — 

this  observance  first  bred  apprehension. 
Then  your  tempers  quick — severe — ever  changing  with  the  year--"^ 

to  this  thought  added  fears  more  appalling 
And  a  sense  o£  thoise  disasters  which,  through  you  their  fickle  mastort> 

old  age  on  your  poets  sees  falling. 
Could  it  'scape  observing  sight  what  was  Magnes'  wretched  plight, 

when  his  hairs  and  his  temples  were  hoary; 
Tet  who  battled  with  more  zeal  or  more  trophies  left  to  tell' 

of  his  former  achieveinents  and  ^ory  ? 
He  came  piping,!  dancing,  tapping — fig-gnatting  and  wing-clappingAT*^ 

firog-besmear^d  and  with  Lydian  grimaces  : 
Yet  he  too  had  his  date,  nor  could  wit  or  merit  great 

preserve  him,  nnchang  d,  in  your  graces. 
Youth  pass'd  briUiantly  and  bright; — when  his  head  was  old  and  whiter 

strange  reverse  and  hard  fortune  confronted; 
Whatboote  taste  or  tact  forsooth,  if  they  Ve  lost  their  nicest  truth, 

or  a  wit  where  the  edge  has  grown  blunted  I 
Who  Cratinus  may  forget,  or  the  ^torm  of  whim  and  wit, 

which  shook  theatres  under  his  guiding  ? 
When  panegyric's  song  pour'd  her  flood  of  praise  along; 

who  but  he  on  the  top  wave  was  riding  ? 
foe  nor  rival  might  him. meet;  plane|  and  oak  ta'en  by  the  feet 

did  him  instant  and  humble  prostration; 
'or  his  step  was  as  the  tread  of  a  flood  that  leaves  its  bed, 

and  his  march  it  was  rude  desolation. 
Who  hut  he  the  foremost  guest  then  on  gala-day  and  feast  ? 

What  strain  fell  from  harp  or  muatoians, 

*  The  office  of  GaoRftoui,  or  Cboras- matter,  wasboth  boflOohible  and  ezptnsivt. 
fiia  of  the  ten  tribes  fumhhed  one  annaally,  and  hb  business  was  to  defray  the  ex- 
ptSMsof  the  scciiical  representatioos  and  those  of  the  solemn  festivals.  -  tfthe  tribe 
were  too  poor  to  provide  a  choregus,  the  expense  fhll  apon  the  state. 

t  The  poet  alludes,  In  his  peculiar  manner,  to  the  titles  of  some  of  (he  dramttic 
'    of  Mac 


^'orlcB  of  Magnes. 
t  Then  ieeoiiic 
^Minos,  all  of  which  have  anfortonately  feiishedv 


t  Then  ieecNiieallusioo  here,  most  probably*  toi  a  passage  io  one  ef  the  phiy*  e( 

livsefished 
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Bat  ^'  Dm^^  Dero  sweet,  nympii  wkb  ^•beriipper'd  feet^'-^ 

or-  ^*  Ye  veive-smiths  and  bard  roecbauicians  '* 
Thus  in  ulory  was  be  seen,  wbile  bi^  years  as  yet  were  greea; 

bat  now  tbat  bis  dotage  is  on  bim. 
God  help  bim !  for  do  eye.  of  all  those  who  pass  biiii  by, 

throws  a  look  of  compassion  apon  him. 
'Tisa  couch,  but  with  the  loss  of  its  j^rnisb  and  its  gioss;^- 

^tis  a  harp  that  hath  lost  all  its  cunnini^, — 
^Tis  a  pipe  where  deflest  band  may  the  stops  do  more  eommafidj 

nor  OD  it  divisions  be  ruDoing. 
CoDnas-like,*  be  s  cbaplet^^rown'd,  and  he  paces  roufidand  roonl 

in  a  circle  which  never  is  ended; 
On  his  head  a  cbaplet  bangs,  but  the  curses  and  the  pangs 

of  a  drought  on  bis  lips  are  suspended. 

0  if  ever  yet  on  bard  waited,  pa^e-like    high  Reward, 

former  exploits  and  just  reputation. 
By  tm  empbasis  of  rvsrbt,  sure  bad  eam'd  this  DoUe  wight 

in  the  hall  a  most  constant*— potation; 
AwA  ID  (theatres  bigh  station; — there  a  mjirk  foradmiratioB 

to  anchor  her  aspect  and  face  on. 
In  bifi  boDDifr  he  should  sit,  nor  #tand  drivelling  io  the  pit 
an  object  oar  rode  jests  to  past<  on. 

1  spare  myself  the  toil  to  record  the  buffets  vile, 

the  affronts  and  the  contumelies  hatelal, 
Whicb  OQ  Cratest  frequent  fell,  yet    dare  you^  sirs,  to  tell, 

where  was  caterer  niu)re  pleasing  or  gratefol  ? 
Who  knew  better  bow  to  lay  soap  piquant  a»d  .eotrentets, 

dainty  patties  and  little  side-dishes  ? 
Where  with  ^1  your  bards  a  Muse  cook'd  mope  delicate  ragoatl 

or  bash'a  sentiBfeents  so  to  your  wishes  ? 
Princely  cost  nor  revenue  aftkd  his  tmnqoetsiit  is  true; 

yet  he  is  the  ooly  stage«master. 
Through  all  changes  and  all  bh;nioes,  who  undoonted  still  adfaoocS} 

lord  alike  of  success^and  disaster. 
Sirs,  ye  need  no  more  to  hear-**ye  know  wheiKe  the  4ioe  of  fear 

o^er  our  bard  8  cheek  of  enterprise  stealing, 
And  why  like  wiser  i»en,  who  look  forward  imtfaeir  ken, 

in  proverbs  he  s  wont  to  be  deahng, 
Saying — better  first  explore  what  the  powers  of  scull  and  oar,   '  * 

ere  the  helm  and  rudder  yovVe  trying: 
At  the  prow  next  take  your  turn,  there  the  mysteriea  to  "learn    ^'" 

of  the  scud  and  the  windf  tbat  are  flying. 

*  CSeaaat  wm  a  iot»<plaver,  arid  i«  vot  to  be  ooiiibimded  with  donnas. theyJJ^ 
Uir-of  SoerateiiD'harpmii^.  Vid  Plat  in -Eotiiy^nio. «t  Meocaeao.  KM»mwr 
sneat'of  CratiBUff,  Connas  appears  to  have  made  bimtelf  a  tittle  coi»pioa(NB4if^ 
ftantlj  wearing  a  sbaplet  oa  Ills  head.  '  %^  \ 

fCralet  vw  fint  an  autor,  and  afterwards  a  Avri^ef  of  t*«  Old  Comedy  lOfP*"^ 
formed  the  priocipal  characters  in  Cratimia  s  plavs,  and  whs  ihejcreat*rivii«  *'* 
irtwnMWavaarila adtoraCaltiatretui andPhi^omdes.    -Bd tamid^^km9i»hmmm»^ 
who  Introdueed  a  drunken  charactCTaa  t^a  Athmdan  Jtagtin. .' 
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This  mastery  attnin^d  time  it  is  a  skiff  were  i^in'd» 

'  '\n'\  jrour  pilotage  put  to  the  trial : — 
Thas  with  *aution  nnd  due  heed  step  by  step  would  he  proceed 

in  a  course  that  should  challenge  denial. 
Kor  let  it  breed  offence,  if  for  such  befitting  sense 

and  90  modest  a  carnage  and  bearing. 
We  askiiomt!  mark  of  state  on  its  author  here  to  wait : — 
guard  of  honour,  procession,  or  chairing  :— ^ 

With  a  shout  of  such  cheering 

As  Bacchus  is  hearing, 

When  vats  overflowing 

Set  Mirth  all  a -crowing. 

And  Jojr  and  Wine  meet 

Hand  in  hand  in  each  street 

So  his  purpoiie  attained 

And  the  victory  gain  d, 

Tour  bard  shall  depart 

V^  ith  a  rapture-touched  heart. 

While  triumph  shall  throw 

O^er  his  cheeks  such  a  glow, 

That  Pleasure  might  trace 

Her  own  self  in  his  face. 

We  hope  that  with  candid  and  discerning  readers, we  have  already 
paved  the  way  for  the  justification  of  Aristophanes  by  some  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  and  that  many  errors,  which  might  have  arisen 
in  their  minds  from  confounding  the  ancient  drama  with  the  mo- 
i^f^y  (than  which  no  two  things  can  be  more  dissimilar,)  have 
already  been  removed.  It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  them  what  infe- 
rcDcesare  to  be  drawn  from  the  circumslanres  which  have  beeo 
incidentally  mentioned, — that  Aristophanes  did  not  invent  the  Old 
Comedy,  but  found  it  ready  made  to  his  hands — that  in  bis  satiri- 
cal  and  even  his  indecent  vein  he  acted  u|K>n  established  princi- 
ciples;  principles  which,  however  inconsistent  with  our  notions  upon 
8«ch  subjects,  found  sanction  in  the  very  religion  of  the  times. 
The  information  given  respecting  the  masks  has  apprized  them,  that 
^  audience  came  to  the  exhibition  with  a  previous  knowledge 
"Jat  they  were  to  consider  what  they  saw  merely  as  a  harmless 
<^ncature.  As  these  plays  were  acted  only  ome^  our  readers  will 
tdl  themselves,  that  it  became  a  necessity  that  the  injpression 
Diadc  should  be  a  strong  one  ;  and  (his  necessity  will  be  iwv- 
^hw  enforced  to  their  minds  by  the  reflection,  that  the  au- 
dience could  only  carry  away  what  they  retained  in  their  me- 
mories;— what  they  lost  in  the  recitation  was  not  likely  to  be 
failed  by  books;  for  these  were  tew  and  scarce,  and  the  Aihe- 
Qiaos  were,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  seeing  and  hearing,  but 
*ot  a  resding  public.     For  these  and  a  few  other  remarks  we  shall 
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trust  to  the  penetration  of  our  reader)^.'  In  iMs "jjftf e'atftjSillw 
limits  permit,  we  might  enter  at  some  lenglft  into  tbeTflW*lf 
parties,  which  in  some  shape  or  other  always  divtdeei  AtfiroT'^ 
war  parly  and  peace  party — a  party  which  favoured  arfetWMBJi 
and  a  party  which  in  like  manner  leaned  to  democratical  pHi^W* 
are  terms  which  we  easily  understand  ;  and  we  can  guel^  W^ 
influence  they  have  upon  ourselves,  what  would  be  ihMrWRs 
upon  the  fiery,  disputatious,  and  idle  citizens  of  Athens',  t^'^^^ 
literary  parties,  however,  and  more  particularly  to  that  waf'Sf ?P' 
nion,  which  existed  between  the  philosophers  and  the  wrflBrsWr 
the  comic  stage,  we  have  nothing  analogous;  but  it  wa^jS^Wffc, 
as  bitter,  and  as  uninlermitting  as  any  opposition  ofptrtt^^^- 
tween  the  Whig  and  Tory  of  this  country  :  even  the  silMjSiW 
animosities  between  the  comedian  and  the  flute-playef,'w)  to 
employed  to  regulate  the  steps  of  the  choral  movcmett^ 
•ccasion  to  remarks  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  fwh'd 
did  not  want  for  the  esprit  de  corps,)  which  to  this  ^v  T 
amusing.  Now  though  nobody  questions  the  general  si 
those  who  advocate  Whig  or  Tory  principles  among  i 
yet  we  believe  the  warmest  arguers  on  either  side 
always  like  to  be  taken  to  the  letter  in  the  opinions  of 
which  the  heat  of  argument  sometimes  elicits  :  the 
while  are  the  real  gainers  by  the  controversy — they 
their  judgment  from  the  conflicting  parties,  and  oft^D 
those  who  are  ostensibly  their  preceptors.  And  in  fW 
is  right  that  all  this  should  be  so.  The  atmosphere' 
breathe  is  purged  and  cleansed  in  the  same  manner  :  tijj 
takes  place  above,  and  the  quiet  fields  below  are  only' 
sible  of  the  storm  by  the  showers  which  are  elicited 
•oncussioD,  and  which  fall  to  gladden,  to  fatten,  and 
In  this  sense,  Socrates,  as  a  philosopher,  was  fair  ga 
tophanes,  as  a  comedian ;  ana  the  good  sense  of  the  ' 
haps  the  most  predominant  feature  in  his  wonderful 
lead  him  to  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  absurdity,  and 
him  that  in  a  free  state  it  was  better  that  many  things 
porate  in  a  laugh  than  in  a  more  serious  way.  M any  < 
might  here  be  insisted  upon,  and  particularly  sucb  as 
to  remove  those  prejudices,  which  lead  readers' 
that  Socrates  was,  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  of 
the  same  important  personage  to  his  contemporariw' 
doctrines  and  his  death  have  since  made  him  to  p« 
that  there/ore  any  attack  upon  him  must  have  been 
envy  and  malevolence.  It  would  be  easy  to  provey 
an  obscure  philosopher,  just  commencing  his  careei^  c^x^mr 
great  object  of  erivy  to  Aristophanes,  already  high  i^^w^^^ 
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shbing  in  a  branch  of  that  paitkiilar  brolession  where  it  was  so 
peculiarly  the  object  of  ambition  in  Athens  to  excel.  The  rela*- 
tioDships  of  rank, — those  relations  which  ail  are  so  ready  to  deny 
as  ioioeiicing  their  conduct,  but  which,  in  faot,  operate  so  strongly 
npoo  all, — might  here  also  be  mentioned  with  efiect;  and  it  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  show,  that  though  a  mistaken  contempt 
might  thus  be  generated,  there  would  be  smaM  grounds  for  sup* 
posmg  a  decided  malevolence,  in  a  man  of  rank  and  property,  to 
the  son  of  Pbsenaret  the  midwife,  who  valued  his  house  with  all 
its  contents  at  five  minse.  Even  the  opposition  of  personal  charac* 
ter,  as  well  as  of  profession,  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
poet;-— the  one  gay,  jovial,  light-hearted,  and  a  man  of  the  world  ; 
the  other  serious,  thoughtful,  and  contemplative  ^  witty  perhaps, 
but  from  the  vivacity  which  lies  in  the  intellect,  and  not  that  more 
sociable  one  which  lies  in  the  temperament,' might  not  be  unde- 
serviagof  remark;  and  still  more  might  we  insist  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  personal  appearance  of  Socrates  (which  we 
described  more  at  length  than  persons  of  ^ood  taste  might  think 
warrantable,  on  {purpose  to  give  effect  to  this  remark)  was  a  con* 
sidcvation  to  a  po^iv4>di*t  <^f  whose  entertainment  consisted  in  the 
ridiculousness*  of  bis  masks : — but  we  hasten  to  remarics  of  a 
mofe  important  tendency,  and  we  shall  discuss  them  as  freely,  but 
as  candidly  as  we  have  every  other  part  of  our  subject. 

The  name  of  Socrates  is  known  ta  most  readers,  we  believe, 
ealv  by  the  page  of  history,  where  nothing  appears  in  its  undress  9 
aod  even  to  persons  tolerably  conversant  with  the  learned  lan- 
guages, the  knowledge  of  this  singular  man  is  often  confined  to 
that  besntifal  little  work  of  Xenophon,  which  indeed  deserves  the 
classical  appellation  of  *  golden,^  and  to  that  immortal  Trilogy 
of  Plato,  which  has  been  embalmed  by  the  tearst  of  all  ages. 
When  we  read  the  admirable  system  of  ethics  (some  few  blots 
acepted)  which  is  laid  open  in  the  former,  and  the  simple  narra- 
tioos  which  conduct  the  author  of  them  to  the  close  01  his  mor- 
tal career  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  simply  a  burst  of  admiration,  or 
grief,  or  horror,  which  breaks  from  us^  but  a  union  of  all  three, 
w>  profound,  and  so  involved,  that  the  mind  must  be  strong  in- 
deed,  that  can  prevent  the  feelings,  for  a  time,  from  mastering 
the  judgment.  Few  readers,  we  believe,  even  make  the  attempt: 
tbe  prison  scene  is  an  agony  of  suffering,  to  which  the  mind  gives 

*  *Ear«  T»  v«XM»Ti(»  i^vtimntm  b  the  eipression  of  Jaliua  Pollm  Oih.iT.c  19) »  wbeo 
<pitking  of  the  oomic  ontk.    See  also  Lacian  de  Salt.  v.  t.  p.  141. 

f  One  of  the  graaiett,  wisest,  and  best  aieo  of  aatlqaity,  aod  whose  little  infirmitiei 
ealy  made  him  the  more  amiable,  confesses  that  he  never  read  the  Phadoa  wtthoot  an 
Hooy  of  tears.  Quid  dieam  de  Socrate  ?  cojus  morti  tAaebrymare  solea  Pialentai 
%iis^Om.  dtJfat,  near,  Ub.  Tfil. 
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way  that  it  may  not  be  tora  by  opposins:  it ;  Socrates  driokiagthe 
poison  shocks  the  imagination — we  feel,  such  is  the  merit  of  the 
sufferer,  or  such  the  consummate  skill  of  his  biographer,  as  i(  a 
sin  had  Qfign  committed  against  human  nature — we  thjok  ior  a  mo* 
meat  that  ^  chasm  has  been  left  in  society  which  can  never  sgaio 
be  filled  up.  It  is  an  invidious  task  to  interrupt  the  curreatof 
such  feelings,  even  if  there  be  any  thing  illegitimate  in  their 
source:  fortunately  for  the  honour  of  oor  species  these  feelingiare 
mostly  right  in  the  applicatbn,  and  what  deductions  are  maidecao 
be  supplied  from  higher  sources.  What  these  deductions  are  we 
must  explain,  and  we  believe  the  minds  and  the  aathoriuesof 
much  more  learned  persons  than  ourselves^  will  go  with  us  in  the 
Explanation. 

.  We  have  referred  to  two  books,  (fortming  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  Chartm  Socraiica^  or  those  writings  bv  which  the  manners,  life 
and  doctrines  of  Socrates  may  be  made  familiar  to  us)  as  includipi 
almost  all  that  is  known  of  this  extraordinary  man  by  the  generality 
of  readers*  These  books  form  part  of  the  system  of  education  in 
paost  of  our  great  schools :  they  are  read  at  an  age>  when  the  feel- 
ingsare  warm,  the  impressions  vivid  and  lively,  and  when  tbepride 
of  learning  is  beginning  to  operate  very  strongly.  This  course  of 
study  necessarily  brings  two  names  into  contact,  which  are  ofteo 
afterwards  connected  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  dangerous 
Bnd  unworthy  comparisons.  Youthful  and  inquisitive  minds  see 
that  system  of  ethics,  which  they  are  told,  more  particubrly 
forms  the  internal  evidence  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  some  measure  laid  open  by  the  hand  of  Xenopbo&f 
they  see  the  immortality  of  the  soul  intimated  in  the  diak>gues  of 
Plato,  and  did  their  researches  extend  farther  into  the  Socraticpbi- 
losophy,  they  might  see  dark  suggestionsofmany  of  theother^t 
Scriptural  doctrines — the  nature  of  moral  evil,  the  originally  baf^pjf 
state  of  man,  the  delude,  the  doctrine  of  free  will^  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  much  greater  doctrines  of 
Repentance  and  the  Atonement  they  do  not  see  displayed*,  but 
neither  the  voices  of  their  own  conscience  nor  a  commerce  with 
the  world,  have  taught  them  the  truly  divine  hand  manifested  io 
the  former;  and  the  incomplete  development  of  their  focultiei 
renders  them  utterly  incapable  of  djuly  estimating  the  latter.  We 
know  that  we  speak  from  higher  authority  than  our  own,  when 
we  say  that  the  consequences  of  those  early  impressions  arc  often 
fatal;  that  men  are  thus  made  half-wise  in  human  learning aod 
utterly  ignorant  in  that  better  wisdom,  which  makes  wise  unto 
salvation.  A  deeper  research  into  the  writings  of  the  Socrauc 
school  might  leap  them  to  appreciate  somewhat  better  that  pro- 
fSund  toasinv  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  most  thought- 
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•fal  and  philosophic  people  in  Kurope,  thai  there  is  no  philosophy 
«o  deep  as  the  philosophy  of  Christianity ;  but  time,  opportunity, 
and,  we  may  add,  a  more  competent  share  of  scholarship  tnan  some- 
times  falls  to  the  lot  of  sach  persons,  are  necessary  to  the.  task*; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are  left  a  prey  to  cbobts  and  dkr 
qoietndes,  from  which  even  the  consciousness  of  an  upright  and  iln- 
blemished  life  does  not  all  times  remove  the  sting.* 

We  have  for  this  reason  felt  less  compwnction  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  done  in  removing  any  prop  to  virtue,  however  mis- 
placed, by  dtsplaving  some  proofs  in  the  preceding  part  of  our  re- 
marks, that  the  character  of  Socrates  was  a  little  oiore  open  to  re- 
mark, than  some  admirers  in  their  ignorance  arc  aware  of,  and  more 
than  some  in  their  knowledge,  are  willing  to  bring  into  notice^. 
Learned  and  impartial  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  will 
do  us  the  justice  to  say,  that  some  pomts  are  not  pressed  so  closely 
as  they  might  have  been,  and  that  had  we  not  confined  ourselves 
to  the  two  authors,  from  whom  we  have  very  rarely  deviated,  oyr 
remarks  might  have  been  conveyed  in  a  higher  tone  of  €ensure^ 
Our  object,  however,  has  been,  not  tp  depreciate  Socrates,  but  to  do 
justice  to  a  roan,  whose  motives,  we  think,  have  been  much  mis- 
taken, and  whose  character,  in  consequence,  has  been  unduly  de- 
preciated* In  pursuing  our  remarks  upon  Xenephon  and  riato, 
the  two  htghest.and  mostgemiioe  authorities,  to  which  we  can  go 
for  the  character  of  Socrates,  a  little  more  nay  turn  up  for  the  jus- 
tification of  Aristophanes. 

Dates  and  periods  make  no  great  figure  in  literary  discnssions; 
hot  they  are  often  of  the  utmost  importance  in  settling  the  real 
troth  of  things.  Our  opinions  of  Socrates  are  derived  entirely 
from  the  writings  of  Xcnophon,  Plato  and  Aristophanes^  and  we 
believe  Hiany  readers  class  all  these  ^rsons  in  their  minds  as 
imiacdiate  contemporaries,  and  perhaps,  from  a  passage  in  Plato's 
fianqoet,  as  Vmng  in  habits  of  society  together.  This  was  so  far 
fiombeing  the  case,  that  the  two  great  biographers  of  Socrates  were 
actually  children  in  the  nursery,  at  the  time  the  Clouds  were  brought 
tipon  the  stage ;  the  future  master  of  the  Academy  being  then 
hut  six  years  old,  and  Xenopbon  within  a  year  of  the  same  age. 
Had  these  difficulties  rested  only  on  the  testimony  of  such  a 
man  as  Diogenes  Laertius,  whose  sins  of  forgetfiilness  (funifumsi^ 
flpopr«f^ra)  are  almost  i>r^verbial,  they  need  not  have  demanded 
■  — • ■  •* 

*  The  natare  of  onr  work  did  not  reaoire  as  to  go  very  deeply  into  this  discussioii  : 
and  we  are  glad  that  it  did  not  A  book  was  put  into  oar  liands,  jnit  as  we  reached 
tiriB  part  of  oar  sabject,  a  few  pages  of  which  ooovinoed  at,  that  in  ponaiag  the  HMt« 
tar  farther  wa  might  very  easily-have  esposed  oorselves  ta  the  charge  of  incompe' 
tenea.  See  Lectares  on  the  Comparison  between  Pi^gatiifni  and  Ckastiamty,  by  f\fm 
^rcwotDean  of  Westmiaster,  Or.  IrelMid. 
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Hfucb  investigiitioD ;    but   when  we  find  the  mistake  originatiiig 
with  a  writer  in  general  so  accurate  as  "^Strabo,  it  becomes « 
to  state  the  grounds  of  our  dissent  from  them.    In  the  battle 
<3i  Delium,  which  took  place  one  year  before  the  rei^esentatioi 
6i  the  Clouds,   Socrates   is  represented  by  both  these  writen 
as  saving  the   life  of  Xenophon,   during  the  retreat  wiuch  fol- 
lowed that  celebrated  engagement.     Now  this  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  is  a  ridiculous  fiction.    The  first  important  event  m 
the  very  eventful  life  of  Xenophon  was  his  joining  the  expeditioi 
of  Cyrus,  a  prince  certainly  not  without  errors,  but  vrkoie  cha- 
racter, like  thai  of  many  of  the  other  Persian  princes  and  nobles, 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  rude  republicans,  with  wbom 
they  were  brought  so  much  intocontact«  This  expedition  is  settled 
by  chronologists  as  taking  place  just  twenty-one  years  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Deiium ;  and  Xenophon,  who  has  left  us  so  matchless  an  a^ 
count  of  that  interesting  expedition,  calls  himself  at  the  time  a 
young  man,  (p§iwt6xoi)y  and  gives  us  to  understand  that  bis  close 
pursuit  o(  philosophy,  coupled  with  his  early  years,  excited  the 
airtfa  of  bis  fellow-soldiers,  till  circumstances  had  taught  then  to 
appreciate  the  practical  effects,  which  often  result  firom  such  tbeo* 
retical  pursuits.     The  English  historian  of  Greece,  who  to  them- 
most  boldness  and  originality  of  opinion,  unites  the  greatest  patieeee 
and  minuteness  of  research,  setdes  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  tine 
of  his  first  connexion  with  Cyrus  at  six  or  seven  and  twenty.  Whst 
Socrates  therefore  really  was  at  the  time  of  the  representation  of 
the  Clouds,  and  how  far  the  poet  was  justified  in  his  attack,  neither 
of  the  two  persons,  from  wnom  alone  any  authentic  accounts  re- 
specting him  have  come  down  to  us,  could  possibly  tell :  their  inter- 
course with  their  great  master  must  have  commenced  l(»ig  after  the 
period  in  question,  and  apy)arently  the  whole  of  Xenophoo^sweski 
and  no  doubt  many  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  were  written  at  t 
time,  when  for  their  mru  personal  safety  it  became  them  to  com* 
municate  rather  what  they  wished  to  be  made  knowfi  respecting 
their  great  leader^   than  what  they  coukl  mate  known.    These 
writers,    besides,   differ  considerably   in  their  accounts  of  their 
master:    in  some  points  they  are  almost  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other,   in   others  they  evidently  write  at  each  odker; 
and  perhaps  the  same   remark  may  have  struck  our  readen» 
whicn  has  oflen   occurred  to   ourselves,  that  as  the  most  ei- 
cellent  of  Xenophon's   compositions  is   that   which  he  derives 
entirely  from  Socrates,  so  the  most  noble  and  the  most  perfect 
work  of  Platot  is  that  into  which  even  the  name  of  Socrates  detf 
not  enter.    Now  when  an  enemy  and  a  friend  give  something 

•fnlibLis.p.2m.  t  The  Treatise  on  I.sgiilitioii. 
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like  the  6asie  account  of  a  persQn;  and  etpeciallj  wbeo  tha 
Aivouring  party  bas  bad  previously  a  waroing  voice  to  caution  him 
M  to  theline  hie  might  take  in  bis  delineation,  a  strong  pre&ump-* 
Uon  arises,  that  the  joint  opinion  of  two  such  persons  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth,  than  tbat  of  a  single  individual,  however 
respectable  in  character,  or  gifted  with  talent.  Now  wo  ven^ 
ture  to  say,  that  the  single  fact  of  Socrates  receiving  pay  for 
bis  instructions  excepted,  (the  great  charge  of  snaking  iht 
rntie  app^Ukr  the  better  caute  has  been  already  disposed  of,) 
the  mysticism,  the  garrulity,  the  hair-splitting  niceties  of  lan<» 
guaj^  the  contempt  for  exterior  appearance,  the  melancholy 
temperament,  the  strong  addiction  to  physical  pursuits,  the  be-^ 
lief  in  a  supernatural  agency,  to  an  extent  not  precisely  re^ 
cognised  by  the  religion  of  his  country,  every  single  trait  of 
the  Aristophanic  Socrates  may  be  traced  in  the  Platonic,  and  in 
some  cases  with  aggravating  circumstances,  which,  if  the  poe(. 
bad  been  ill  disposra  towards  the  philosopher,  or  had  even  had 
aoy  more  personal  knowledge  of  him,  thaa  what  necessarily  hap 
peaed  in  a  town,  not  of  very  considerable  population,  and  whose 
customs  and  manners  brought  all  persons  more  into  contact, 
tbao  the  habits  of  modem  society  do,  would  certainly  not  have 
been  suppressed  in  a  picture,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  wilful 
perversion  and  malevolent  misrepresentation*  What  are  we  to 
conclude  from  all  this  ?  Our  own  inference  is,  that  the  Clouds 
was  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  Socrates,  but  that 
Socrates  was  selected  (and  for  reasons  previously  mentioned)  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  more  effect  to  the  Clouds,  as  an  ingenious 
^re  airected  against  the  sophists  and  the  pernicious  system  of 
public  education  at  Athens :  so  far  from  its  being  a  wiliul  misre* 
presentatioo,  dictated  by  envy  or  jealousy,  we  believe  that  the 
parties  were  very  little  known  to  each  otner;  that  the  character 
of  Socrates  made  much  that  sort  of  impression  on  the  poet,  which 
we  designed  our  own  portrait  of  him  should '  make  upon  our 
readers ;  and  we  affirm,  that  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem 
to  solve,  wby  Aristophanes  should  be  singularly  right  in  bis  re- 
presentatioa  of  others,  and  singularly  wrong  in  his  representatioa 
of  Socrates  ;  than  it  is  to  take  the  plain  case,  that  the  poet  drew 
the  philosopher,  such  as  he  knew  him  at  the  time  to  be,  (which 
we  think  not  improbable,)  or  such,  as  he  judged  him,  from  a 
irery  imperfect  knowledge,  to  be,  which  we  think  more  thanpro- 
bable«  We  go  one  step  farther ;  we  are  so  far  from  blaming  the 
poet  for  the  course  he  pursued  in  consequence  of  this  real  or 
mistaken  knowledse,  that  we  think  him  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  pasterity  for  me  assumption  and  the  execution  of  uie  task. 
We  are  all  fond  of  the  expression  that  Socrates  brought  dowE 
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philosophy  from  the  cloodd  (and  certainly  till  bii  time  the  dowb 
Dad  been  her  principal  residence)  to  live  among  men*  If  the  poet 
Ibund  him  on  bis  journey  for  that  purpose,  be  was  not  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  philosopher's  errand ;  and  the  whoiesoiae  r^ 
proof,  that  was  dealt  Him  on  the  occasion,  (for  our  virtues  and  oar 
vices,  our  merits  and  our  demerits  are  often  the  children  of  cir- 
cumstances,) had  perhaps  the  power  of  directing  his  mind  to  bet- 
ter pursuits* 

We  feel  that  olir  remarks  ought  here  to  close,  and  that  any  fcr* 
ther  observations  may  perhaps  have  the  effect  of  weakening  oar 
preceding  arguments.  But  he,  who  has  been  lingering  over  the 
delightfufpagesof  Xenophon  and  Plato,  willingly  dconyes  him- 
self by  supposing,  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  personal  history  of 
the  two  great  biographers  of  Socrates,  the  friend  of  A^ihus  and 
Cyrus,  and  the  master  of  the  Academy,  may  yet  be  aibwed  him> 
and  that  in  perusing  them,  the  relations  between  their jreat  master 
and  the  comic  poet  may  be  still  further  elucidated*  Early  in  lifet 
Xenophon  had  been  thrown  into  those  situations,  which  make  a 
man  think  and  act  for  himself;  which  teach  him  practically  hot 
much  more  important  it  is,  that  there  should  be  fixed  principles 
of  right  and  wrong  in  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  than  tbattbtre 
shoukJ  be  a  knowledge  of  letters  or  a  feeling  of  their  elegance  is 
the  minds  of  a  few*  The  writer,  who  has  thrown  equal  interest 
into  the  account  of  a  retreatine  army,  and  the  deacription  of  a 
scene  of  coursing ;  who  has  described  with  the  same  fidelity 
a  common  groom,  and  a  perfect  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity^ 
such  a  man  had  seen  life  under  aspects,  which  taught  him  to 
know  that  there  were  things  of  infinitely  more  importancjB  than 
the  turn  of  a  phrase,  the  music  of  a  cadence,  and  the  other  mccties, 
which  arc  wanted  by  a  luxurious  and  opulent  metropoK«.--H« 
did  not  write,  like  his  fellow-disciple,  for  Uie  suppers  and  the 
symposiac  meetings  of  Athens — be  had  no  eye,  like  Plato,  to  tte 
jokers  by  profession  (ythatoHoun)j  whose  business  it  was  to  despatcli 
books  and  authoi's  between  the  courses,  and  to  fill  up  those  inter- 
vals, when  guests  look  round  to  s^  who  is  guilty  of  the  last 
pause  in  conversation — his  Socrates  was  not  to  be  exhibited,  as 
we  beiteve  the  real  Socrates  often  exhibited  himself,  a  sort  of 
*  bon  enfant,'  a  boon  companion  for  the  petits-nwiitres  of  the  Ins- 
Rus;  who  soiight  to  win,  by  dropping  even  the  decent  grtvity 
of  a  preceptor,  and  who  endeavoured  to  reclaim  by  aflfectlnga 
^ow  of  what  in  his  heart  he  must  have  loathed  and  detested. 
Estranged  from  his  own  country  at  first  by  choice,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  by  necessity,  Xeiiophon  became,  almost  beloK 
the  age  of  manhood,  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  the  virtiw«« 
forlings,  which  wf  re  necessary  in  a  mind  constituted  as  hB  W: 
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fel  loose  from  the  chanads  of  mere  patriotism,  took  into  tbeir 
conprehensive  bosom  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Life,  which 
had  commenced  with  him  in  a  manner  singularly  active  and 
Eomanticallv  perilous,  was  very  soon  exchanged  for  that  quiet 
solitude,  which  either  finds  men  good  or  makes  them  so.  In 
bb  delightful  retirement  at  SciHus,*  amid  those  enchanting 
mral  scenes,  where  a  bad  man  finds  himself  an  anomaly  in  the 
beautiful  and  harmonious  works  of  nature  around  him,  Xeno- 
pbon  had  ample  leiaure  to  meditate  on  all  that  he  had  seen  or 
heard*  The  'digito  monstrarier,'  that  great  stumbling-block 
of  weak  heads,  and  of  those,  who  do  not  know  how  trifling 
the  applause  of  the  world  is  to  him  who  appeals  only  to  his 
owa  breast  for  the  motives  of  his  actions,  could  not  here  apply 
io  Xenophoft — ^to  him  the  present  time  was  as  nothing ;  he  lived 
only  to  ^he  past  and  for  the  future*  In  such  a  situatbn,  the 
lesMQS  of  morality  received  from  Socrates  would  rise  up  in 
his  mind-^how  much  aided  by  early  intimacy  with  Cyrus,  and 
by  the  knowledge  thereby  acquired  of  the  sentimenu  of  chi- 
valry and  honour,  inherent  in  nu>narchical  governments,  and 
how  much  improved  by  subsequent  connexion  with  the  most 
virtuous  state  of  Greece,  and  with  Aeesilaus,  the  most  dis- 
tifiguished  man  in  that  state-^his  own  beautiful  writings  suffix 
deutly  testify.  His  own  hi^h  talents,  aided  by  such  experience 
and  such  connexions,  would  teach  him  what  to  omit,  and  what 
to  press  ia  a  work  which  was  not  intended  for  the  wits  and 
Si^vants  of  Athens,  but  which  was  meant  to  be  one  of  those 
elemal  possessions,  those  mttnuttik  h  ^t,  which  great  minds  ge- 
nerate and  perfect  in  solitude  and  retirement.  It  is  the  Ethicr 
therefore  of  Soerates,  that  are  chiefly  unfolded  in  the  admirable 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon ;  and  after  admitting  that  many  of  the 
higgler  doctrines  of  antiquity  are  but  negatives  of  the  Christian 
piecepts,  be  must  be  dead,  we  think,  to  the  moral  sense,  who  dogs 
not  feel  a  burst  of  ezuUation  within  him,  at  seeing  how  much 
even  unassisted  nature  is  able  to  fO'odtice.  But  the  intellect,  (and 
we  are  apt  to  think  from  the  extraordinary  minietic  powers  of  the 
narr^MM^,)  the  manners  of  the  real  Socrates  were  left  to  be  dis- 
played by  a  man,  to  whom^  when  we  say  that  Xenophon  can  bear 
nooomparisooin  point  of  genius,  we  only  ascribe  to  him  an  in- 
feriority, which  be  shares  in  common  with  all  mankind ;  the 

■  ■  II  llll  I  ■  .^—l.^f         !■         Ill  I  ■    «^.^—  I  I    |l  ■  nil I 

•  It  is  dUiciitt  )p  imagine  a  more  rational  or  mere  delightful  lifei  than  a  few  wordS 
i(f  DiogiMiee  Laertiqs  deaeribe  Xeaopbon  as  leading  in  tbat  *  loop-hole  of  retreat:' 

9wn»9»  imvast  umynm,  *m$  -m  f<^Mc  ittm,  m^  rmt  Ut*mi  nyypd^m,     lib.   U.  seg.  63.     BooIMi— - 

Study, — compoaitlon  ^the  healthy  sports  of  the  field,  and  the  eoioymentB  of  social 
fcerealloiiy— BOtliiDg  seema  wanting  to  the  piotnre,  which  our  imtfgioatlonp  ace  aceus- 
I'omed  to  draw  of  an  acoomplklted  beatlMn  philosopher. 
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Stageirke  alone  excepted,  wiiote  Etii^ehik  nay  pertepi  be 
put  on  a  par  with  the  EroSf  or  inspiration  of  the  great  master  of 
the  academy.  We  leave  him  who  has  not  yieldra  to  the  argo- 
Bients  brought  forward  by  w  for  the  justification  of  AriitopiMtDes, 
to  have  his  indignation  neutralised  by  the  Dialogues  of  Phfit). 
Let  him  peruse  these,  and  he  will  dismiss  the  Clouds  of  Arislo* 
phanes  as  the  best-oatured  of  men  dismissed  the  fly  wbidi  hid 
buzzed  about  him  and  annoyed  him. 

A  grasp  and  a  capacity  of  mind  the  most  astonishing— a  spirit 
inquisitive  and  scutinizing — a  subtlety  painfully  acute— a  coopr^ 
hensiveness  which  could  embrace  with  ec{ual  ease  the  samHestaod 
most  lofty  knowledge— «  suppleness  which  with  almost  iacrediUe 
£u:iUty  could  descend  from  the  deepest  abstraction  to  the  cetfi- 
ftiooest  topics  of  the  world — ^a  temper  which  in  the  heat  of  iiisputa- 
tion  could  preserve  the  most  perfect  8elf-pos9es8ioo,  and  ^^^ 
Asquisitions,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  lon|;  study,  sw- 
tude  and  profound  meditation,  all  the  graces  of  society  aad  the 
qualifying  embellishments  of  the  most  perfect  good-breeding^ 
uese  are  qualities  which  seem  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  iw 
of  Plato,  and  with  these  he  has  accordingly  endowed  the  persoi 
whom  he  in  general  selected  for  the  organ  of  conveying  thehr]|^ 
sentiments  to  the  world.  In  this  union  of  opposite  oualities,  Pw 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  Homeric  chain  of  gold:  if  one  end 
rested  on  earth,  the  other  bad  its  terminatioa  in  heaven.  A  rest* 
dence  in  courts  Tand  the  court  of  Dionysius  seems  to  have  1^^ 
ordinary  one)  adds  to  his  attractions  some  of  those  charms  wkici 
are  so  rarely  found  in  republican  writers :  that  tone  of  good  sode^t 
which  sifts  without  exhausting,  and  plays  upon  the  surface  as  h 
to  take  breath  from  having  sounded  tlie  bottom ; — that  correct 
Bess  of  observation  which,  acting  rather  as  the  annalist  5*^ 
spy  in  societv,  gives  to  raillery  itself  the  diaracter  of  wit, andto 
scandal  a  half  tone  of  biography  ; — that  tact,  rapid  as  light  aod 
unerring  as  instinct,  whic^  charitable  as  it  may  be  to  unasMB- 
ing  and  natural  manners,  seizes  instantly  upon  pretension,  ftD^^f 
it  bare  with  pitiless  severity ; — that  delicate  intuition,  ^}^^^ 
manners,  in  conversation,  and  in  authorship^  watches  with  jealoosy 
that  nice  point,  where  self-commendation  beginning,  the  cooii^' 
dation  of  others  is  sure  to  cease :  all  this  may  be  seen  ia  Pl^ 
and  if  less  perfectly  than  in  some  modem  writers,  it  was  csiy 
because  that  sex,  in  whose  society  it  is  best  Ictftmt,  had  not  yc< 
been  able  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  democrattcal  tyrannyt  oMo 
attain  the  accomplishments  of  a  liberal  education,  ^'^'^,rf' 
feiting  what  ought  to  be  dearer  to  them  than  any  accoffipbh' 
ment3*    At  once  a  geometrician  and  a  poet,  the  understa(i#S 
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jwiifar  iHtty  fi^  ^  Plata  a  purveyor  ec^^Ily  houottful :  for  the 
oiie^ff^fl^mlies  soTid  food,  and  he  cnptivates  the  other  hy  the 
IDO^^CSti^AiI  fahles  and  tales.     To  his  treasures  the  east  and 


tb^  .«ouib*  equally  contrihuied:   he  pours  fortii  the  one  in  all  the 

Jfonp  «  oriental  richness  and  profusion,  with  the  lavish  hand  of 

j|i)j^{ul  extravagance;   and  his  intercourse   with  £;i;\pt  enahleg 

J^H^to  cast  over  his  writings  the  imposing  reserve  ol  that  myste- 

?iou6  eld,  who   has   surrounded   the  impotf  nee  of  her  olfj   age 

with  a  soleron  reverence,  by  affecting  the  po  :iession  of  tren^tures, 

•f/lfhicb  she  m} steriously  withholds  the  key.     To  Plato  the  pre- 

.sctit.and  the  future  seem  alike;  he  has  amassed  in  himself  ail 

.ifil9  knowledge  of  the  first;  he  paints  the  present  to  the  life,  and 

]>y  sonie  wonderful  instinct,   he  has  giveu  dark  hints,  as  if  the 

0M)at.4^^rtant  events  which  were  to  r»appen  after  his  lime,  had 

not  bfiefl  wholly    hidden    from  his  sight.     Less    scientific  in    the 

l^raoifeffient  of  his   materials  than   his  great   scholar  the  Sia- 

.j^irile,  he  has  infinitely  more  variety,  more  spirit,  more  beauty; 

,  jfcvioOQg  at  every  step,  that  it  was  in  his  own  choice  to  become  the 

,jM3t  profound  of  philosophers,  the  roost  pointed  of  satirists,  the 

^.Seateftl  of  orators,  or  the  most  sublime  of  poets ;  or,  by  a  skilful 

\l$piaibiDatloD  of  all,   to  form  such  a  character  as  the  world  had 

,4|Mer  yet  seen,  nor  was  ever  after  to  witness.      Nor  is  the  Ian* 

le  in  which  his  thoughts  are  conveyed  less  remarkable  than 

Noughts  themselves.     In  his  more  elevated  passages,  he  rises, 

his  own   *Prometheus,    to  heaven,   and  brings   down   from 

Bce  the  noblest  of  all  thefts — Wisdom  with  Fire :  but  in  ge- 

"jlliml,  calm,  pure,  and  unaffected,  his  style  flows  like  a  stream 

J^^icb' gurgles  its  own  music  as  it  runs;  and  his  works  rise  like 

jj^.j^reat  fabric  of  Grecian  literature,  of  which  they  are  the  best 

^podfely  in  calm  and  noiseless  majesty,  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin 

^^H^Dg  itself  from  an  ethereal  base,  or  like  that  temple,  equally 

-•igpNTgeous  and  more  real,  in  which 

J9«,.  «  N^  workman's  steel,  no  poodVons  axes  rang ; 

-#»  V  l^ike  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fstbric  sprung.' 

y .  -.  IIeber$  Palestine. 

■jki-  -Timt  Socrates  could  have  so  commanded  ibe  q>iriis  of  two 
BO  giited  as  Xenopboo  and  Plato,  that  tbev  mav  be  said  to 
devoled  their  lives'  to  the  deliaeatioD  of  bis  obaracter  and 
Mgnta,  is  a  proof  #f  atoendeocy  which  giv«s  us  the  most 
iMBntshing  opinion  of  his  powers,  ft  cannot  however  be  suf- 
WfeoUjr  regretted  that  he  did  not  take  the  task  upon  himself:  the 
immttL  interesting  book,  perhaps,  that  ever  could  have  been  written, 
HwbuM  have  been  that  which  traced  gradually  and  minutely  the 

•  In  Prot  p.  196.  A.. 
Toa.  zxi.  NO.  xaii.  41 
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piogrcst  of  thcNigbt  in  the  mind  of  SocrateSt  ftnd  throi^  vIm^ 
changes  and  circumstances  he  arrived  at  that  system  of  opioioni 
which,  if  they  sometimes  remind  us  of  what  unassisted  naiuif 
must  be,  more  often  recall  to  as,  ^  How  glorious  a  piece  of  work 
man  is!  how  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in  ap- 
prehension how  like  a  god  !*  This,  however,  has  not  been  dooe{ 
and  Socrates  must  now  be  taken  as  we  find  him:  by  thus  feavinf 
the  task  to  others,  he  has  perhaps  gained  something  in  repuia- 
tion  on  the  score  of  intellect,  but  it  can  neither  be  concealsd  nor 
denied,  that  on  the  side  of  manners  and  morals,  he  has  lust  mack 
both  in  purity  and  dignity. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  ofiering  these  remarks,  we  come  across 
many  prejudices  and  prepossessions ;  but  in  making  them  we  have 
been  conscious  of  no  bias  on  our  own  minds,  and  we  confide&df 
trus^to  the  truth  and  the  utility  of  them  for  our  apology. 

*  Se  la  voce  sari  molesta 
Nel  prime  gusto,  vital  nntrimento 
Lascerii  poi  quando  sara  digesta.' 

Art.    II. — Personal    Narrative  ef   Travels    to    the    Equmctd 

JUegtont  of  the  New  Omtineni^  during  the  years  1799 — 1804. 

By  Alexander  de  Humboldt  and  Aime  Bonpland,  with  Map% 

Plans,  &c.  vol.  iv*     London,  I819, 

'HE  fourth  volume  of  Baron  de  Humboldt's  'Personal  Nar- 
rative' has  all  the  beauties  and  all  the  blemishes  of  the  three 
preceding  ones.  Like  them  it  exhibits  an  exuberance  of  style  attd 
a  weight  of  diction  in  treating  of  the  most  common  occurrence^ 
which  could  scarcely  be  tolerated  if  it  were  not  for  the  solidi^^ 
the  judgment  and  the  justness  of  the  conceptions — ^but,  on  the  va- 
rious acquirements  of  this  accomplished  traveller,  we  have  dwdtsj 
lari;cly  on  former  occasions,  that  any  thing  we  could  now  aw 
wciuld  only  appear  superfluous;  we  shall,  therefore,  content  oor^ 
Selves  with  observing,  that  he  is  so  deeply  versed  in  the  study  cl 
nature,  and  possessed  of  such  facility  in  bringing  to  bear,  on  every 
objoct  »hai  arrests  his  attention,  so  vast  a  fund  of  knowledge,  4at 
wt*  may  say  of  him,  in  physics,  what  wa^  said  of  Barrow  inaiviml|i 
that  he  never  quits  a  subject  till  he  has  exhausted  it. 

Bui  this  vi^rv  facilitj,  which  perhaps  may  be  thought  the  hi|h^ 
praisr  that  could  be  bestowed,  as  appliedlo  a  series  of  philo^pnicw 
essays,  or  distinct  dissertations  on  ph)  sicaf subjects,Jjecome8  d fe^ 
in  the  personal  narrative  of  voyages  or  travels;  at  least  thebw 
of  re  ^ucta  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  down  the  book  on  6ndio|;  4* 
tl)r*:uJ  of *the  story  perpetually  interrupted  by  a  learned  disqitt" 
«ition  of  a  dozen  pages  on  the  geognostical  constitution  of  a  chsh 
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«f  mountains,  f»r  the  lines  of  isothermal  temperatm^    DmsertatkNos 

of  ibis  kind  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the 
trouble  to  cull  those  numerous  beauties  which,  in  an  unincumbered 
narrative,  would  havecarried  them  along  with  an  irresistible  impulse^ 
•  M.  de  Humboldt  may  perhaps  reply,  that  he  writes  for  the  learned; 
be  it  so :  yet  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  are  few  of  those 
Aiost  devoted  to  pure  abstract  science,  or  physical  research,  who 
would  not  rather  see  each  subject  treated  separately  and  apart^  than 
fhus  find  them  all  mixed  up  with  common- place  observations  and 
inetters  of  ordinary  occurrence.  With  a  little  management,  we  con- 
ceive, he  might  have  adapted  his  volumes  to  every  kind  of  reader- 
he  Dlight,  for  example,  have  given  an  uninterrupted  narrative  of 
incidents,  with  views  of  society  and  manners,  descriptions  of  natural 
objects,  accompanied  with  such  reflections  and  observations  as  na- 
turally rise  out  of  them ;  and  no  traveller  knows  how  to  catch  the 
grominent  features  of  objects,  and  turn  them  to  account  better  than 
aron  de  Humboldt.  The  scientific  descriptions,  and  the  disserta- 
tions to  which  they  might  lead,  would  be  advantageously  thrown 
into  an  appendix,  where  they  would  be  more  accessible  and  more 
acceptable  to  those  who  had  a  taste  for  such  matters. 

We  might  bring  forward  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
present  volume  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  objection  we  have 
taken  to  the  plan  of  the  *  Personal  Narrative.'  It  is  not  merely 
ao  account  of  tlie  earthquake  which  happened   at  the  CarHCcaa 

S reive  years  after  the  author  had  left  that  country,  but  a  complete 
ssertatioo  on  earthquakes  in  general :  for  the  introduction  of  this 
extraneous  topic  he  pleads  the  example  of  M.  de  la  Condamine^ 
vbo  described  the  memorable  eruptions  of  the  volcano  of  Cotapaxi, 
which  took  place  long  after  his  departure  from  Quito.  *  I  trust* 
(says  he)  *  i  shall  deserve  less  blame,  as  the  events  i  am  going  to 
lelate  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  volcanic  reactions,  or  the 
fefluence  of  a  system  of  volcanoes,  on  a  vast  space  of  circumjacent 
•ountry.'  So  far  from  blame,  we  should  say  he  is  deserving  of  all 
praise  for  the  accumulation  of  facts  brought  to  bear  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  all  we  object  to  is.  their  being  introduced  into  the  text  of  his 
Personal  Narrative.  There  is  something,  however,  so  awful  in  the 
terrible  catastrophe  which  befel  the  city  of  Caraccas  on  the  26th  of 
March,  that  we  cannot  forbear  transferring  some  account  of  it 
to  our  pages.  After  stating  a  multitude  of  facts,  in  connexion  with 
each  other,  to  show  '  the  i-elations  that  link  together  volcanoes  of  the 
aame  groupe,'  and  which  paved  the  way  for  the  fatal  earthquake  in 
question.  M.  de  Humboldt  thus  proceeds. 

*  A  great  drought  prevailed  at  this  period  in  the  province  of  Veng* 
zuela.  Not  a  single  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  at  Caracras,  or  in  the 
country  ninety  leagues  round,  during  the  five  months  which  preceded 
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the  destruotiOD  of  the  capk«l.  The  26th  of  March  was  a  renarUbl^ 
hot  day.  The  air  was  calm,  and  the  sky  uoclooded.  It  was  Holy 
Thursday,  and  a  great  part  of  the  popalation  was  assembled  in  the 
churches.  Nothing  seemed  to  presage  the  calaoiities  of  the  day.  At 
seven  minutes  after  four  ia  the  afternoon  the  first  shock  was  felt;  it 
was  suilicieotly  powerful  to  make  the  bells  of  the  churches  toll;  it 
lasted  five  or  six  seconds,  during  which  time,  the  ground  was  io  a  coo- 
tiDuai  undulating  movement,  and  seemed  to  heave  up  like  a  boiliDg 
hquiil.  The  danger  was  thought  to  be  past,  when  a  tremendous  sub- 
terraneous noise  was  heard,  resembling  the  rolling  of  tbunder,  but 
louder,  and  of  longer  continuance,  than  that  heard  within  the  tropics  is 
time  of  storms.  This  noise  preceded  a  perpendicular  motion  of  three 
or  four  se^conds,  followed  by  an  undnlatory  movement  somewhat  longer. 
1  he  shocks  were  in  opposite  directions,  from  north  to  sooth,  and  frott 
east  to  west.  Nothing  could  resist  the  movement  from  t^neath  upward, 
and  undulations  crossing  each  other.  The  town  of  Caraccas  was  entirely 
overthrown.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  (between  nine  and  teotlKMi* 
sand)  were  buried  under  the  ruinsof  the  houses  and  churches.  The  pro* 
cession  had  not  yet  set  out;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  in  the  chucdieiy 
that  nearly  three  or  four  thousand  persons  were  crushed  by  the  U\U 
their  vaulted  roofs.  The  explosion  was  stronger  toward  the  north,  it 
that  part  of  the  town  situate  nearest  the  mountain  of  Avila,  and  the 
Silla.  The  churches  of  la  IVinidnd  and  Alta  Gracia,  which  weie 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  oaves  of  which  were 
supported  by  pillars  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  diameter,  left  a  mass  of 
ruins  scarcely  exceeding  five  or  six  feet  in  elevation.  The  sinkiof  of 
the  ruins  has  been  so  considerable,  that  there  now  scarcely  remain  any  < 
vestiges  of  pillars  or  columns.  The  barracks,  called  El  ^mrteldeSn 
Carlos^  situate  farther  north  of  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  road  • 
from  the  Custom-house  de  la  Pastora,  almost  entirely  disappeared.  A 
regiment  of  troops  of  the  line,tJuit  was  assembled  underarms,  readjti 
join  the  procession,  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men,  buried  ooder* 
the  ruins  of  this  great  edifice.  Nine  tenths  of  the  fine  town  of  Caraceai* 
were  entirely  destroyed.  The  walls  of  the  houses  that  were  not  tbrowa 
down,  as  those  of  the  street  San  Juan,  near  the  Capuchin  Hospit^lf 
were  cracked  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  the  risk 
of  inhabiting  them.  '1  he  effects  of  the  earthquake  were  somewhat  lest 
viokut  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  city,  between  the 
principal  square  and  the  ravin  of  Caraguata.  There,  the  cathedral} 
SU'; ported  by  enormous  buUresses,  remains  standing. 

'  E'itimating  at  nine  or  ten  thout^and  the  number  of  the  dead  in  tbeci^ 
of  Caraccas*,  we  do  not  include  those  unhappy  persons,  who,  dangerously 
wounded,  perished  several  months  after,  for  want  of  food  and  proper 
care.  1  he  uight  of  Holy  i  hursday  presented  the  most  distres^^ 
scene  of  desolation  and  sorrow.  That  thick  cloud  of  dust,  which,  n^io^ 
above  the  ruins,  darkened  the  sky  like  a  fog,  had  settled  on  the  grouod. 
No  #hock  was  felt,  and  never  was  a  night  more  calm,  or  more  sereoe. 
The  moon,  nearly  full,  illumined  the  rounded  domes  of  the  Silla.  and 
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tint  BSpeet  of  the  iky  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  t9)at  of  the  eanrth, 
cohered  with  the  dead,  and  heaped  with  ruins.  Mothers  were  seen 
b^arinfir  in  their  arms  their  childrea,  whom  they  hoped  to  re«al  to  lifi* 
De5o)f»te  fnmiliei  wandered  through  the  citj  seeking  a  brother,  a  hua^ 
Wnd,  a  friend,  of  whose  fate  the j  were  ignorant,  and  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  he  lost  io  the  crowd.  The  people  pressed  along  the  streelti 
which  could  no  more  be  recognised  but  by  long  Hnes  of  mins. 

*  Ail  the  calamities  experienced  in  the  great  catastrophes  of  LisboD, 
Messina,  Lima,  and  Kiobamba  were  renewed  on  the  f ital  day,  of  th« 
26lh  of  M;irch,  1812  The  wounded,  buried  under  the  ruiqs,  im- 
plored by  their  cries  the  help  of  the  passers  by,  and  nearly  two  thoa- 
sand  were  dug  out.  Never  was  pity  displayed  in  a  more  affecting 
manner  ;  never  had  it  been  seen  more  ingeniously  active,  than  in  the 
efforts  employed  to  save  the  miserable  victims,  whose  groans  reached 
the  ear.  frnplement?)  for  dieeing,  and  clearing  away  tnp  ruins,  were 
entirely  wanting ;  and  the  p^^opte  were  obli^ied  to  use  their  bare  handtf, 
te  di«inler  the  Ifring.  The  wounded,  as  well  as  the  sick  who  had 
escaped  from  the  hospitah,  were  laid  on  the  btinks  of  the  small  rivet 
GiKiyra.  They  found  no  shelter  bntthe  foliage  of  trees.  Beds,  lioen 
todress  the  wounds,  intnrumentfi  of  surgery,  medkines,  and  objects  of 
the  QiOj*t  urgent  necessity,  were  buried  under  the  rains.  Every  thing, 
et%n  food,  was  wanting  during  the  first  days.  Water  became  alike 
scarce  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  The  commotion  had  rent  the  pipes 
ef  the  fountains  ;  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  had  choked  up  the  springs 
tlwt  s«p|»lit?d  them  ;  aud  it  bfccarae  necessary,  in  order  to  have  water, 
to  go  down  to  the  river  Guayra,  which  was  considerably  swelled  j  and 
tfaen  vessels  to  convey  the  water  were  wanting. 

There  remainec!  a  duty  to  he  fulfilled  toward  the  dead,  enjoined  at 
ence  by  piety,  and  the  dread  of  infection.  It  being  impossible  to  inter 
«o  many  thousand  corpses,  half-buried  under  the  mins,  commissaries 
were  appointed  to  born  the  bodies  :  and  for  this  purpose  funeral  pilet 
were  erected  between  the  heaps  of  ruins.  This  ceremony  lasted  aeTeral 
4mj9,  Amid  so  many  public  calamities,  the  people  devoted  themselvet 
to  those  religious  duties,  which  they  thought  were  the  most  fitted  to 
tppease  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  borne,  a<>sembting  in  processions,  sang 
foaeral  hymns  ;  others,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  confessed  themselves 
slood  in  the  streets.  Id  this  town  was  now  repeated  what  had  been 
remarked  in  the  province  of  Quito,  after  the  tremendous  earthquake  of 
1797  ;  a  number  of  marriages  were  contracted  between  persons,  who 
had  neglected  for  manj  years  to  sanction  their  union  by  the  sacerdotal 
benediction.  Children  found  parents,  by  whom  they  had  never  till 
then  t»een  acknowledged  ;  restitutions  were  promised  by  persons,  who 
liad  never  been  accused  ^f fraud;  and  families,  who  bad  long  been 
enemies,  were  drawn  together  by  the  tie  of  common  calamity.' — ^pp, 
1«-^17. 

We  now  proceed  to  accompany  our  travellers  from  theCaraccas 
across  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  iu  tiieir  descent  of  the  Rio  Apure 
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to  its  junction  with  the  Oroonoko,  and  up  that  riyer  to  the  spot 
wh^re  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Meta  (falling  from  the  eastern 
Cordilleras)  enlarges  its  noble  stream,  at  which  the  present  volnnm 
terminates.  In  tracing  their  route  over  this  interesting  ponion  of 
the  new  continent,  we  shall  present  our  rea'lers  with  such  pans  rf 
the  narrative  as  appear  the  most  striking,  either  for  novelty,  bcautt 
of  description,  or  force  of  expression,  connecting  them  withsuA 
an  abstract  only  as  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  conient$ 
of  the  volume;  omitting  the  more  scientific  subjects  as  being  the 
least  interesting  to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  particularly  thos» 
which  relate  to  the  geological  construction  of  South  America;  a 
subject  that,  to  render  it  intelligible,  would  of  itself  occupy  nearly 
ftll  the  space  which  we  have  to  bestow. 

.  Following  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Guayra,  by  a  fine  road 
partly  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  the  two  travellers  passed  La  Vega, 
whose  church  displays  itself  in  a  picturesque  manner  on  a  rBn|( 
•f  hills  covered  with  vegetation.  The  scattered  houses  «■■• 
rounded  with  date  trees  seemed  to  proclaim  the  easycircs*- 
stances  of  their  inhabitants.  The  rounded  summit  of  Carapa,  ©4 
the  ridge  of  Galipano,  crenated  like  a  wall,  were  the  only  okjjectt 
that  in  the  basin  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate  left  behind,  irapj'cssMa 
character  on  the  landscape.  This  part  of  the  country  furnUte, 
abundance  of  peaches,  quinces,  and  other  European  fruits  fortk 
market  of  Caraccas. 

Beyond  the  village  of  Antimano  the  road  becomes  fatiguing,  t^ 
valley  narrows  considerably,  and  the  Guayra  is  crassed  j^eveniiili 
times  between  it  and  Ajuntas.  This  river  is  bordereil  withbftif* 
beautiful  gramineous  plant  with  distech  leaves  growing  sometime 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  to  which  our  botanists  have  gifW 
the  name  ol gyntrium  saccharoides*  Every  hut  whs  surroow^ft^ 
with  enormous  trees  of  the  aligator  pear  {laurus  persea),  at  the  9m 
(rf  which  the  aristoloekias ponHinia^Bnd  other  creepers  woreseety 
jQourish*  We  have  here  a  digression  of  several  pages  on  theCOw 
vation  of  coffee,  which  we  shall  pass  over,  and  proceed  with  oor  0* 
vellers  across  the  mountains  of  Higuerota,  which  separate  tietW 
valleys  of  Caraccas  and  Aragua,  at  835  toises  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  The  country  had  a  savage  aspect,  and  was  thic^ 
wooded,  but  the  plants  of  the  valley  of  Caraccas  gradually  di^ 
peared.  The  road  however  was  much  frequented ;  and  long nm 
of  mules  and  oxen  were  met  at  every  step. 

Descending  the  table  land  of  Buenavista,  an  abundant  sprhg 
was  observed,  gushing  from  the  gneiss,  and  forming  several  <»*• 
cades  surrounded  with  the  richest  vegetation,  among  which  wait 
arborescent  ferns,  the  trunks  of  which  reached  the  height  of 
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tfrenty-five  feet.  The  tnnr'nt  was  shaded  with  beaultfiil  Aeltc#» 
nias,  plumerias^  cupeys^  browneas^  and  the  ficus  gigantea.  ^  The 
browDea,  which  the  mhahiiants  call  roga  d*l  monte^  or  polo  decruz^ 
bears  four  or  five  hundred  purple  flowers  together  in  one  thyrsus  | 
each  flower  hasinvaiiahly  el^^vrn  stamina  ;  and  this  majestic  nlant* 
the  trunk  of  which  reaches  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  is  be* 
coming  rare,  because  itd  wood  yields  a  highly  valued  charcoal.* 
The  soil  of  this  delightful  spot  is  said  to  be  covered  with  pinee 
apples,  hemimerisy  poTygala,  nieleslomas,  clethras,  aralias,  and  a 
great  variety  of  the  finest  plants. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  was  situated  in  a  basin  the 
small  village  of  San  Pedro,  where  on  one  spot  were  cultivated 
the  coffee  shrub,  plantains,  and  potatoe^^*  We  may  here  remark 
that  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  took  great  pains  in  every 
part  of  their  travels  to  di'^cover  the  potatoe  (soliinum  tuberom 
sum)  in  its  native  state;  but  they  searched  in  vain  ihe  Auiillcv 
Terra  Firma,  the  elevated  plain  of  Mexico,  and  the  more  elevated 
regions  of  Peru  :  and  it  is  but  the  other  day  that  the  native  dwelling 
of  this  most  useful  root  was  discovered  by  Ruiz  and  Domberg  ia 
the  valleys  of  Lima  and  Peru,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
•f  Chili,  near  the  sea-coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  not  more  than  fqur- 
teen  leagues  from  Lima.  The  correctness,  therefore,  of  the  vulgar 
fiction  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  pota» 
toe  into  Ireland  from  Guiana  may  be  called  in  question;  it  bemg 
more  probable  that  this  root  was  originally  carried  from  Lima  to 
Cadiz,  and  from  thence  found  its  way  into  Ireland,  between  which 
and  that  port  a  considerable  commerce  was  carried  on. 
^  Leaving  the  mountains,  our  travellers  entered  upon  a  highly  cul- 
tivated country, covered  wiih  hamlets  and  villages,  several  of  which 
IB  Europe  would  be  called  towns.  In  the  valley  or  plain  of  the  Rio 
Tuy  in  a  line  of  twelve  leagues,  they  passed  La  Victoria,  Saa 
Matheo,  Turmero,  and  Maracay,  containing  together  about  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  Tuy  winds  among  grounds  covered  with  plantains, 
the  hura  crepitans,  erythrina  coraUodendron,  and  fig-trees  with 
nymphea  leaves ;  the  bed  of  the  river  is  formed  of  quarts  pebblca, 
^nd  the  water  is  always  cool,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  M.  de  Hum- 
boidt  bears  testimony  to  the  humane  treatment  which  the  Negroes 
wperience  here,  as  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  They  have 
«irh  a  small  spot  of  ground  to  cultivate;  they  have  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  themselves ;  they  all  keep  .poultry,  and  many  of  them 
^pig.  In  the  Spanish  colonies  too  the  laws,  the  institutions,  and 
tte  manners  are  more  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  blacks,  than 
io  any  other  European  settlements. 
The  valley  of  the  Tuy  has  its  *gpld  mine'  like  every  other 
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part  of  Aoierica  inhabited  by  whites.    Grains  of  this  meul  arc 
said  in  f  ict  to  have  been  picked  up  in  the  ravine  of  the  Oro. 

'  An  overseer,  or  major  domo^  of  a  neighbouriDg  plantation,  bad 
followed  these  indications;  and  af\er  his  death,  a  waistcoat  with  gold 
buttons  being  found  among  his  clothes,  this  gold,  according  to  the  logic 
of  these  people,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  vein,  which  the 
falling-in  of  the  earth  had  rendered  invisible,  tn  vain  1  objected,  tbtftl 
could  not,  by  the  mere  view  of  the  soil,  without  digscing  a  large  treock 
in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  well  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  miae; 
I  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  my  hosts.  For  tweotjyean 
past  the  major-domo*8  waistcoat  bad  been  the  subject  of  coo  vernation 
in  the  country.  Gold  extracted  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  U  far 
more  alluring  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  than  that  which  is  the  produce 
•f  agricultural  industry,  favoured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  aodthe 
mildness  of  the  climate.^ — p.  87. 

This  supposed  gold  mine  was  situated  in  a  deep  ravine,  named 
^uebrada  Seca;  and  to  this  the  travellers  proceeded:  all  u^cesof 
it,  however,  were  obliterated,  the  falling  down  of  the  earth  having 
changed  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Great  trees  were  growing 
where  the  gold-washers  had  worked  twenty  years  before.  The 
vegetation  was  every  where  of  a  magnificent  description.  Ligne- 
ous excrescences  in  the  form  of  ridges  or  ribs,  augmented  in«n 
extraordinary  manner  the  thickness  of  the  trunk  of  the  American 
fig-trees.  *  I  found  some  of  them/  says  our  author,  *  twentyW 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  near  the  roots !'  The  natural  mow 
winding  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  cut  with  a  hatrhetat 
the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  trunk,  throw  out  a  milky  juicf, 
which,  when  deprived  of  the  vital  influence  of  the  organs  ol  ik^ 
tree,  is  soon  altered  and  coagulated. 

*  What  a  wonderful  combination  of  cells  and  vessels  exists  in  than 
vegetable  masses,  in  these  gigantic  trees  of  the  torrid  zone,  which,  with- 
out interruption,  perhaps  during  a  thousand  years,  prepare  natritiooi 
foods,  raise  them  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  coovej 
them  down  again  to  the  ground,  and  conceal  beneath  a  rough  and  bard 
bark,  under  the  inanimate  layers  of  ligneous  matter,  all  the  movemeots 
#f  organized  life !' 

We  left  (says  M.  de  Humboldt)  the  plantation  of  Manterolo  oo 
the  11th  February;  the  road  following  the  smiling  banks  oftiie 
Tuy;  the  morning  was  cool  and  humid,  and  the  air  seemed  eiD- 
balmed  by  the  delicious  odour  of  the  foncroHum  imdu/alum,  ^ 
other  large  liliaceous  plants.  At  a  farm  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Monteras,  <  a  negress  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  was  seated 
before  a  small  hut  constructed  with  earth  and  reeds.'  She  seeiDe<! 
still  to  enjoy  very  good  health — '  I  hold  her  to  the  sun,'  (/« <««SS«4 
»•/,)  said  ber  grandson,  '  the  heat  keeps  her  alive.*    Blacb  m 
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Jiasoned  Ui-the  cltmatei  and  Indiaos,  are  known  to  attain  a  bapj^ 
old  age  in  the4orrid  zone.  *  I  hav^  mentioned  elsewhere,'  says 
our  author,  ^  the  history  of  a  native  of  Peru,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  143  years,  after  having  been  DO  years  married.' 

The  city,  or  town,  or  village  of  Yittoria,  situated  as  it  were  in  the 
bottom  of  a  desiccated  lake,  contains  7,000  inhabitants,  many 
fine  edifices,  a  church  decorated  with  Doric  columns,  and  all  the 
resources  of  commercial  industry.  The  environs  presented  to  the 
travellers  a  remarkable  aspect,  with  regard  to  agriculture.  On  the 
surface,  little  less  than  three  hundred  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  they  beheld  fields  of  corn  mingled  with  plantations  of 
sugar-canes,  cofiee,  and  plantains.  La  Yittoria,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  San  Matheo,  yield  an  annual  produce  of  four 
thousand  quintals  of  wheat.  It  is  sown  in  the  month  of  Deceoi^ 
ber,  and  the  harvest  is  reaped  on  the  seventieth  or  seventy-fifth  day. 
An  acre  (If  English)  generally  vields  from  three  thousand  to  three 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  wheat ;  and  *  consequently ,*  says 
M.  de  Humboldt,  ^the  average  produce  is  here,  as  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  northern  countries.' 
We  know  not  in  what  *  northern  countries'  it  would  repay  the  hua« 
bandman's  labour  and  expense  to  reap  so  scanty  a  crop,  as  from  ten 
to  twelve  bushels  an  acre,  but  we  are  quite  sure  it  would  not 
answer  to  an  English  farmer.  We  suspect  the  Baron  is  not  much 
of  an  agriculturist,  and  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement,  *  that  beyond  the  latitude  of  45^,  the  produce  of  wheat 
is  no  where  so  considerable  as  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  and 
the  table-lands  of  New  Grenada,  Peru,  and  Mexico.'  If  it  be 
meant  by  merely  turning  over  the  soil  to  throw  in  the  seed,  without 
any  preparatory  tilth  or  manure,  then  indeed  the  fact  may  be  as  he 
states  it,  as  the  augmentation  of  beat  may  to  a  certain  degree  stand 
in  lieu  of  tillaee. 

From  St.  Matbeo  to  Turmero,  a  distance  of  four  leagues,  the 
road  leads  through  plantations  of  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
coffee.  The  re^larity  of  all  the  villages  indicated  their  origin  to 
SKHiks  and  missions — streets  straight  and  parallel,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  the  church  in  the  great  scjuare,  situate  in 
the  centre.  Indians  are  here  mixed  with  the  whites.  Those  of 
Turmero  are  described  as  of  small  stature,  but  less  sjquat  than  the 
Cfaaymas,  and  with  more  vivacity  and  intelligence  in  their  eyea; 
•ctive  and  laborious  during  the  short  intervals  in  which  they  can  be 
prevailed  on  to  work,  they  spend  in  one  week  the  earnings  of  two 
months  in  strong  liquors,  at  the  small  imw  which  every  where 
abound. 

Our  travellers  remained  some  time  at  Cura  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Valencia  or  Tacarigua,  agreeably  surprised  not  only  at  the 
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progress  of  agriculture,  but  at  the  obvious  increase  df  a  free  aid 
laborious  population,  accu^^tomed  to  toil,  and  too  needy  to  rely  or 
the  assistance  of  slaves.  The  great  landholders  had  at  length 
discovered  their  advantage  in  letting  out  small  separate  farms  to 
the  poor  families,  who  applied  themselves  chiefly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,.  *  I  love,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  '  to  dwell  on 
these  details  of  colonial  industry,  because  they  prove  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Europe,  what  to  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies has  long  ceased  to  he  doubtful,  that  the  continent  of  Spanish 
America  can  produce  cotton,  as  well  as  sugar  and  indigo»  by  free 
hands,  and  that  the  unhappy  slaves  are  capable  of  becoming  pea- 
sants, farmers,  and  landholders.' 

We  pass  over  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  lake  of  Valencia, 
with  its  numerous  rocky  islets,  and  its  cultivated  shores,  together 
with  the  question  of  the  diminution  of  its  waters,  which  is  dis- 
cussed at  great  length ;  and  which  seems  to  us  fully  accounied 
for  by  the  destruction  of  forests  the  clearing  of  plains,  the  eva- 
poration of  the  soil,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
one  of  the  fifteen  islands  which  embellish  the  lake,  our  travellers 
learnt  the  following  anecdote. 

*  Burro,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  two  miles  in  length;  and 
even  inhabited  by  some  families  of  Mestizoes,  who  rear  goats.  These 
snnple  men  s^Kiom  visit  the  shore  of  Mocundo.  To  them  the  lake 
appears  of  immense  extent;  they  have  plantains,  cassava,  milk,  and 
H  little  fish.  A  hut  constructed  of  reeds;  hammocks  woven  with  the 
cotton,  which  the  neighbouring  fields  produce;  a  large  stone  on  whidi 
the  !:re  is  made,  the  ligneous  fruit  of  the  tutuma,  in  which  they  draw 
water,  constitute  their  domestic  establishment.  The  old  Mestizo,  who 
oflerod  us  some  of  the  milk  of  his  goats,  had  a  beautiful  daughter.  "* 
learned  from  our  guide,  that  solitude  had  rendered  him  as  mistrustfol 
as  he  might  perhaps  have  been  made  by  the  society  of  men.  The  daj 
before  our  arrival,  some  sportsmen  had  visited  the  island.  They  were 
surprised  by  the  night;  and  preferred  sleeping  in  the  open  air  to  re- 
turning to  Mocundo.  This  news  spread  alarm  throughout  the  island. 
The  father  obliged  the  young  girl  to  climb  up  a  very  lofty  zamang  or 
acacia,  which  grows  in  the  plain,  at  some  distance  from  the  hut;  while 
he  stretched  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  did  not  permit  his 
daughter  to  descend,  till  the  sportsmen  bad  departed.  Travellers  have 
not  always  found  this  timorous  watchfulness,  this  great  aosterit/oi 
Banners,  among  the  inhabitants  of  islands.' — p.  159. 

From  Mocundo  our  travellers  continued  their  journey  by  Lo» 
Guayos  to  the  city  of  Nueva  Valencia,  which,  occupying  a  very 
extensive  space,  contains  only  six  or  seven  thousand  souls.-' 
Many  of  the  white  inhabitants  however  forsake  their  houses,  aod 
live  In  little  plantations  of  indigo  and  cotton,  *  where  they  canven- 
ture  to  work  with  their  own  bands^'  which  it  seems  would  be  adi^ 
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grace  to  th€m  in  the  town.  Here  the  termites  or  white  ants  are  so 
abundant,  that  their  excavations  are  said  to  resemble  subterrane- 
ous  canals,  which  filling  with  water  in  the  time  of  the  rains,  be- 
come very  dangerous  to  the  buildings  of  the  town. 

Valencia  calls  to  the  recollection  of  our  author  the  crimes  and 
adventures  of  Lopez  de  Aguirre,  which  form  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic episodes  in  the  history  of  the  conquest.  On  entering  this 
city,  he  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  the  depo- 
sitioDof  Philip  IK  In  his  celebrated  letter  to  this  sovereign,  o£ 
which  M.  de  Humboldt  has  given  several  extracts,  he  paints  with 
frightful  truth  the  manners  of  the  soldiery  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  this  unfortunate  country. 

*  The  tyrant  (Aguirre  is  still  thus  denominated  by  the  vulgar)  boasts 
alternately  of  his  crimes  and  his  piety  ;  he  gives  advice  to  the  king  on 
the  government  of  the  colonies,  and  the  system  of  missions.  Surround- 
ed by  savage  Indians,  navigating  on  a  great  sea  of  fresh  water,  as  he  callg 
the  river  of  Amazons,  he  is  alarmed  at  the  heresies  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  the  increasing  influence  of  schismatics  in  Europe.  Lopez  de 
Aguirre  was  killed  at  Barquesimeto,  aAer  having  been  abandoned  by 
bis  own  men.  At  the  moment  when  he  fell,  he  plunged  a  da^er  into 
the  bosom  of  his  only  daughter,  **  that  she  might  not  have  to  blush  be- 
fore the  Spaniards  at  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  a  traitor."  The  soul 
of  the  tyrant  (such  is  the  belief  of  the  n:%tives)  wanders  in  the  savannas, 
like  a  flame  that  flies  the  approach  of  men.' 

Our  travellers  visited  Porto  Cabelloon  the  sea  coast,  and  stop- 
ping, on  their  return  to  Valencia,  at  the  farm  of  Burbula,  were 
gratified  with  a  new  object  of  the  vegetable  world,  interesting  to 
tbe  philosopher  and  lover  of  natural  history  ;  it  was  the  polo  de 
vaca  or  cow-tree^  yielding,  from  incisions  made  in  its  trunk,  a  vege-* 
table  milk  of  a  nutritious  quality,  used  plentifully  by  the  negroes. 
This  juicy  matter  is  described  as  glutinous,  tolerably  thick,  desti- 
tute of  all  acrimony,  and  of  an  agreeable  and  balmy  smell.  M.  de 
Hamboldt  says  that  they  drank  considerable  quantities  of  it  in  the 
evening  before  they  went  to  bed,  and  very  early  in  the  morning, 
without  feeling  the  least  injurious  effect ;  the  viscosity  alone  reo* 
dering  it  a  little  disagreeable.  The  tree,  it  seems,  has  not  been  de- 
scribed or  classed  by  botanists,  but  it  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
sapota  faoiily,  of  which  the  butter-tree  of  Mungo  Park  is  another 
member.  It  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  ti*ee,  rising  like  the 
broad- leaved  star-apple  {chtysophylvm  camito.)  The  milk  e*  • 
posed  to  the  air  produces  a  coagulum,  which  the  people  call  cheese^ 
The  following  reflections  are  in  the  best  manner  of  M.  de  Humboldt. 
*  Amid  the  great  number  of  curious  phenomena,  which  have  pre<^ 
seated  themselvet  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  confess  there  are 
ftw  that  have  so  powerfully  affected  my  imaginatioQ  as  the  aspect  of 
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tile  cow-tree.  Whatever  relates  to  mak,  whateFer  regard  eim.  Hh 
•pires  ao  intereit,  which  is  not  merely  that  of  the  phjMcal  knowled^ 
of  thiDgt,  bat  is  connected  with  another  order  of  ideas  and  sentineiita. 
We  can  scarcely  conceiTe  how  the  human  race  could  exist  without  fa* 
rioaceous  substances ;  and  without  that  nourishing  juice,  which  the 
breast  of  the  ihother  contains,  and  which  is  appropriated  to  the  long 
feebleness  of  the  infant.  The  amylaceous  matter  of  corn,  the  object  <n 
religious  veneration  among  so  many  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  is 
difihsed  in  the  seeds,  and  deposited  in  the  roots  of  vegetables ;  milk, 
which  serves  us  as  an  aliment,  appears  to  us  exclusively  the  prodoce  o{ 
animal  organization.  Such  are  the  impressions  we  have  received  in 
our  earliest  inftncy:  such  is  also  the  source  of  that  astonishment,  which 
seizes  us  at  the  aspect  of  the  tree  just  described.  It  is  not  here  the  ao« 
lemn  shades  of  forests,  the  majestic  course  of  rivers,  the  mountains 
wrapped  in  eternal  frost,  that  excite  our  emotion.  A  few  drops  of  ve- 
getable juice  recall  to  our  minds  all  the  powerfulness  and  fecundity  of 
nature.  On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  grows  a  tree  with  coriaceoot 
and  dry  leaves.  Its  large  woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the 
•tone.  For  several  months  of  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its 
foliage.  Its  branches  appear  dead  and  dried ;  but  when  the  troak  is 
pierced,  there  flows  from  it  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  the 
rising  of  tbe  sun,  that  this  vegetable  fountain  is  most  abundant.  The 
blacks  and  natives  are  then  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished 
with  lai^e  bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yellow,  and  thickens 
at  its  surface.  Some  employ  their  bowls  under  the  tree  itself,  others 
carry  the  juice  home  to  their  children.  We  seem  to  see  the  family  of 
a  shepherd,  who  distributes  the  milk  of  his  flock. 

*  1  have  described  the  sensations,  which  the  cow-trte  awakens  in  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  at  the  first  view.  In  examining  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  animal  and  vegetable  products,  science  displays  them  as 
closely  linked  together  ;  but  it  strips  them  of  what  is  marvelloQS,  mA 
perhaps  also  of  a  part  of  their  charms,  of  whi^  excited  our  astonislH 
ment  Nothing  appears  isolated ;  the  chemical  principles  that  were 
believed  to  be  peculiar  to  animals,  are  found  in  plants ;  a  cooubob 
chain  links  together  all  organic  nature.* — p.  215. 

We  must  quit  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  which  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  a  tedious  dissertation  on  the  culture  of  cacao,  and  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  chocolate.  There  is  an  incident,  how- 
ever,  culled  out  of  Oviedo's  History  of  Venezuela,  which  b  inte- 
resting as  being  somewhat  analogous  to  those  which  are  now  pass- 
ing in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

*  A  Negro  shive  excited  an  insurrection  among  the  miners  of  the  Real 
de  San  Felipe  de  Buria.  He  retired  into  the  woods,  and  founded,  with 
two  hundred  of  his  companions,  a  town,  where  he  was  proclaimed  kiag. 
M^fL,  this  new  monarch,  was  a  friend  to  pomp  and  parade.  He  catned 
his  wife  Ouioraar,  to  assume  the  title  of  queen  ;  and,  according  to  Ovie- 
^»  he  appointed  ministers  and  counsellors  of  state,officers  of  ^a  casa  reel, 
§nd  even  a  Negro  bishop.    He  had  soon  after  the  boldness  to  attack 
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^  Ms^dMiffiagtoWB  of  Nuert  Segoria  de  Ban|aetiiD6to;  iMit,  being 
repuls^  hj  Diego  de  Xjotada,  be  peritbed  in  tbe  ^ht.  Tbis  Afiri^ 
can  moiarchj  was  succeeded  at  Nirgua  by  m  republic  of  Zamboea, 
the  descendaats  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  Tbe  wbele  manicipalitj 
if  composed  of  men  of  colour,  to  wbom  tbe  king  of  Spain  bas  given  thie 
title  Of  **  his  faithful  and  loyal  tubjects^  the  Zamboes  of  ^firgua.^^  Few 
fcmilies  of  whites  will  inhabit  a  country,  where  tbe  system  that  pre* 
Tails  is  so  contrary  to  their  pretensions;  and  the  little  town- is  called  in 
derision  la  republtem  de  Zambot  y  Mnlatos.  It  is  as  imprudent  to  cede 
the  government  to  a  single  ca$t^  as  to  segregate  that  ca$t  by  depriving 
M  of  its  natural  rights/ — p.  252. 

Our  travellers  now,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  <  from 
a  peopled  country  embellished  with  cultivation^  plunge  into  a  vast 
solitude' — into  diose  Immense  plains,  savannas,  destitute  of  trees, 
which  appear  to  tbe  eye  to  ascend  like  tbe  great  ocean  toward  the 
horizon.  In  the  Mesa  de  PajOf  in  tbe  ninth  degree  of  latitude, 
they  first  entered  the  basin  of  the  Llanos. 

*  The  suD  was  almost  at  tbe  Eenith;  the  earth,  wherever  it  appeared 
sterile  and  destitute  of  ve|etation,  was  at  tbe  temperature  of  48^  or  60^. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  felt  at  the  height  at  which  we  were  on  our 
males;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  apparent  calm,  whirls  of  dust  inces* 
taatly  arose,  driven  on  by  those  small  currents  of  air,  that  glide  only 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
temperature ,^  which  the  naked  sand  and  the  spots  covered  with  herbs 
acquire.  These  sand  vnnde  augment  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  air. 
Every  grain  of  quartz,  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air,  radiates  heat  is 
every  direction;  and  it  is  difficult  to  observe  the  temperature  of  the 
atoiosphere,  without  these  particles  of  sand  striking  against  the  bulb  of 
tbe  theroMMneter.  All  around  us,  tbe  plains  seemed  to  ascend  toward 
ttie  tiky,  and  that  vast  and  profound  sobtude  appeared  to  our  eyes  like 
10  ocean  covered  with  sea« weeds.  According  to  the  unequal  mass  of 
npours  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  variable  decrement 
io  the  temperature  of  the  different  strata  of  air,  the  horizon  in  some 
parts  was  clear  and  distinct;  in  other  parts  it  appeared  undulating, 
siouous,  and  as  if  striped.  The  earth  there  was  confounded  with  the 
sky.  Through  the  dry  fog,  and  strata  of  vapour,  the  trunks  of  palm- 
trees  were  seen  from  afar.  Stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  their  verdant 
iQffimitfl,  these  trunks  appeared  like  the  masts  of  a  ship  discovered  at 
the  horizon. 

*  1  here  is  something  awful,  but  sad  and  gloomy  in  the  uniform  as- 
pect of  these  Steppes.  £very  thing  seems  motionless;  scarcely  does  a 
mall  clovd,  as  it  passes  across  the  zenith,  and  announces  the  approach 
of  the  rainy  season,  sometimes  cast  its  shadow  on  the  savanna.  1 
koow  not  whether  the  first  aspect  of  the  Llanos  excite  less  astonishment 
than  that  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  Mountainous  countries,  whatever 
may  be  the  absolute  elevation  of  the  highest  summits,  have  an  analogous 
physiognomy;  but  we  accustom  ourselves  with  difficulty  to  the  view  ef 
the  Lkmos  of  Venezuela  and  Casanare,  to  that  of  the  Pampa$  of  Buenos- 
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Ayres  and  of  Chaco,  which  recall  to  raiDd  inceuantly,  and  dunog  jov' 
oejs  of  twenty  or  thirty  days,  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ocean.'— p.  S92. 

M.  de  Humboldt  justly  observes  that  erroneous  notions  are  in- 
t:ulcated  by  characierizine  Europe  by  its  heathsy  Asia  by  its  sieppesj 
Africa  by  its  deserts,  and  America  by  its  savannas ;  because  none 
of  them  are  peculiar  to  any  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
DesertSf  like  those  of  Africa,  are  almost  wanting  in  the  new  world; 
they  exist,  however,  in  the  low  part  of  Peru  on  the  borders  of  the 
South  Sea,  and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  not  Llanos  but  de- 
siertos.  *  This  solitary  tract  (our  author  says)  is  not  broad,  but 
four  hundred  and  forty  leagues  long.  The  rocK  pierces  every  where 
through  the  quicksands.  No  drop  of  rain  ever  falls  on  it;  and, 
like  the  desert  of  Sahara,  to  the  north  of  Tombuctoo,  the  Peru- 
vian desert  affords,  near  Huaura,  a  rich  mine  of  native  salt. 
Every  where  else,  in  the  new  world,  there  are  plains,  desert  because 
not  inhabited,  but  no  real  deserts.^ 

The  name  o{  prairies^  given  to  the  savannas  of  America,  ap- 
pears to  M.  de  Humboldt  to  be  little  applicable  to  pastures  that 
are  often  very  dry,  though  covered  with  grass  of  four  or  five  feel  in 
height.     The  Llanos  and  the  pampas  of  South  America  he  consi- 
ders as  real  steppes.    *  They  display,'  he  says,  *  a  beautiful  verdure 
in  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  time  of  great  drought  assume  the 
aspect  of  a  desert.     The  grass  is  then  reduced  to  powder,  the  earth 
cracks,  the  alligator  and  the  great  serpents  remain  buried  in  the 
dried  mud  till  awakened  from  their  long  lethargy  by  the  first 
showers  of  spring.'     These  immense  plains  appear,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  to  adopt  our  traveller's  expression,  *  like  an  ocean  of 
verdure.*     Their  extent,  however,  great  as  it  is,  is  apt  to  deceive 
the  traveller.     *  The  uniform  landscape  of  the    Llanos;  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  inhabitants  ;  the  fatigue  of  travelling  beneath  a 
burning  sky,  and  an  atmosphere  darkened  with  dust;  the  view  of 
that  horizon  which  seems  for  ever  to  fly  before  us ;  those  lowly 
trunks  of  palm  trees,  which  have  all  the  same  aspect,  and  which  we 
despair  of  reaching,  because  they  are  confounded  with  other  trunks 
that  rise  by  degrees  on  the  visual  horizon  ;  all  these  causes  com* 
bined  make  the  steppes  appear  far  greater  than  they  are  in  reality.' 
The  chief  characteristic  of  these  savannas  is  the  absolute  waniof 
hills  and  inequalitieg,  and  the  perfect  level  of  every  {Mirt  of  the  soili 
so  remarkable,  that  often  in  the  space  of  thirty  square  leagues,  there 
is  not  an  eminence  of  a  foot  high.     This  regularity  of  surfece  is 
said  to  reign  without  interniption  from  the  mouth  of  the  OroonoKo 
to  La  Villa  de  Araure  and  Ospinos  under  a  parallel  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  leagues  in  length,  and  from  San  Carlos  to  the  savan- 
nas of  Caqueta,  on  a  meridian  of  two  hundred  leagues.    There 
are,  however^  on  the  surface  of  these  Llanos  two  kinds  of  inequalt* 
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ties  which,  M.  de  Humboldt  remarks,  will  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  an  attentive  traveller.  The  first  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Baticos,  which  he  says  are  real  shoals  in  the  basin  of  the  steppUf 
fractured  strata  of  sandstone  or  compact  limestone,  standing  four  or 
£ve  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  plain,  and  extending  sometimes 
three  or  four  leagues  in  length;  being  entirely  srooot!^  with  a  hori- 
zontal suriace,  their  existence  is  discovered  only  by  examining 
their  borders*  The  second  species  of  inequality  is. known  by  the 
name  ot  Mesa,  and  is  composed  of  small  flats,  or  rather  convey 
eminences,  which  rise  insensibly  to  the  height  of  a  few  toises,  and 
are  to  be  recognised  only  by  geodesical  or  barometrical  levellings, 
or  by  the  course  of  rivers,  ^me  of  these,  inconsiderable  as  they 
are,  divide  the  waters  between  the  Oroonoko  and  the  northern  coast 
of  Terra  Firma. 

Our  author  has  sketched  a  bold  geographical  outline  of  South 
America.  He  observes,  that  in  order  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the 
plains,  their  configuration  and  their  limits,  we  must  know  the  chains 
of  mountains  that  form  their  boundary.  From  the  great  chain  of 
the  Andes,  then,  which  bounds  or  nearly  so  the  western  side  of 
South  America  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  a  north  and  south  di- 
rection, branch  out  three  distinct  Cordilleras,  or  transverse  chains^ 
dividing  this  continent  from  east  to  we«t.  1  he  first  to  the  north- 
ward is  called  by  our  author  the  Cordillera  of  the  Cua$ty  of  which 
the  highest  summit  is  the  Silla  de  Caraccas,  and  which  runs  across 
the  country  in  about  the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  second 
chain  be  has  named  the  Cordillera  of  Parimty  or  of  the  great  Ca- 
taracts of  the  Oroonoko  ;  it  extends  between  the  parallels  of  3**  and 
7^  from  the  mouths  of  the  Guaviare  and  the  Meta  to  the  sources 
of  the  Oroonoko,  the  Marony  and  the  Esquibo,  towards  French 
and  Dutch  Guyana.  The  third  chain  is  the  Cordillera  of  Chiqui- 
tos,  which  divides  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Amazon  from  those 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  unites,  in  16*=*  and  18^  of  south  latitude, 
the  Andes  of  Peru  to  the  mountains  of  Brazil.  '  The  small  eleva- 
tion of  the  great  plains  enclosed  within  these  Cordilleras  and  the 
Andes,  but  open  to  the  east,  would  tempt  one  to  consider  them,' 
says  our  traveller,  *as  gulfs  stretching  in  the  direction  of  the  current 
of  rotation.  If  ft'om  the  efiect  of  some  peculiar  attraction,  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  were  to  rise  fiftv  toises  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oroonoko,  and  two  hundred  toises  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the 
great  tide  would  cover  more  than  half  of  South  America.  The 
eastern  declivity  of  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  now  six  hundred  leagues 
distant  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  would  become  a  shore  beaten  by 
the  waves.'  He  might  have  added  that  such  a  tide  would  cover  the 
plains  of  Hindostan  and  wash  the  feet  of  the  Himalaya  mountains ; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  one  half  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  half  of 
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South  America,  would  not  be  deli^;ed  by  a  tide  «f  600  feet  ilpl^ 
peBdiraiar  height. 

Having  described  the  mountains,  we  bare  next  the  foUowio; 
grand  outline  of  the  three  plains. 

*  These  three  transverse  chains,  or  rather  these  three  gnmpetf^mtmt 
tains f  stretching  from  west  to  east,  within  the  Umits  of  the  torndtoM, 
are  separated  by  tracts  eutirelv  level,  the  pkdm  of  Caraecat  oi  of  tbe 
Ixmer  Oroanoko;  iheplains  oftheAmmxom  and  the  Rio  Negro;  and  the 
plains  of  Bumos  ^yres,  or  of  La  Plata.  I  do  not  use  &e  oame  of  vA- 
ley,  because  the  Lower  Oroonoko  and  the  Amazon,  far  from  floiriog  ifl 
a  valley,  form  but  a  little  furrow  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plaia.  Tbe  two 
basins,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  South  America,  are  ttvumai  or 
steppes,  pasturage  without  trees;  the  intermediate  basin,  which receiftf 
the  equatorial  rains  during  the  whole  year,  is  almost  entirely  oiieni| 
forest,  in  which  no  other  road  is  known  than  the  rivers.  Tht^ftrenp 
of  vegetation  which  conceab  the  soil,  renders  also  the  unifonm^  of  itt 
level  less  perceptible;  and  the  pUdtu  of  Caraccas  and  La  ^^^^ 
bear  this  name.  The  three  basins  we  have  just  described  tre  ctQcd, 
in  the  language  of  the  colonists,  the  Uanoe  of  Varinas  and  ef  Cirsectf » 
the  boequei  or  eelvas  (forests)  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Pampot  ^^^ 
Ay  res.  The  trees  not  only  for  the  most  part  cover  the  {daios  of  tsi 
Amazon,  from  the  Cordillera  of  Chiquitos,  as  fsir  as  that  of  PtfiB^ 
they  crown  also  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  rarelj  sttiiBtke 
height  of  tbe  Pyrenees.  On  this  account  the  vast  plains  of  ^^J^ 
zon,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  are  not  so  distinctly  boanMM 
the  UanoM  of  Caraccas  and  the  Pampat  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  As  the  r^ 
of  forests  comprises  at  once  the  plains  and  the  mountains,  it  exteiw 
from  18®  south  to  7®  and  8"*  north,  and  occupies  an  extent  o'^JUJ* 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  leagues.  This  forest  of  SoiUj 
America,  for  in  &ct  there  is  only  one,  is  six  times  larger  than  Fnsce. 
—p.  306. 

Some  faint  traces  of  tbe  industry  of  an  ancient  people  that  hw 
disappeared,  are  afforded  on  the  northern  plains  of  Varinas  ma 
few  scattered  hillocks,  or  tumiuU^  of  a  conical  shape,  called  by  tbe 
Spaniards  the  Serillos  de  lo$  Indios ;  and  in  a  causeway  of  ea^ 
five  leagues  in  lenath,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  crossing  a  plain  vhi^ 
is  frequently  overflowed.  These  were  constructed  long  beforetw 
conquest;  and  M.  de  Humboldt  seems  at  a  loss  to  account  for |^^^ 
appearance.  *  Did  nations,^  be  says,  *  farther  advanced  in  ^^r^) 
tion  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Truxillo  towards  the  pw»^ 
the  Apure?  the  Indians,  whom  we  now  find  between  thej^tt^ 
and  the  Meta,  are  in  too  rude  a  state  to  think  of  making  roads  of 
raising  tumuli.^  , 

The  paucity  and  the  poverty  of  the  lactiferous  animals, awW 
consequent  absence  of  pastoral  nations  in  the  New  World,  affor^ 
powerful  argument  against  the  theory  which  would  people  Am^ 
from  Eastern  Asia,  to  which,  if  we  mistake  aot»  H.  de  Homboi^i 
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father  mclines;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  of  the  pastoral 
hordes  of  Tartars  would  emigrate  across  the  strait  of  Behring,  or 
pass  the  bridge  formed  by  the  Aleutian  islands,  without  carrying 
with  them  a  supply  of  those  cattle  on  which  their  whole  subsistence 
depended.  That  America  was  admirably  suited  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  them  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  herds  of  wild 
cattle  and  horses  which  have  overrun  the  plains  from  the  few 
originally  carried  over  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  northern  plains 
alone,  from  the  Oroonoko  to  the  plains  of  Maracaybo,  M.  Depons 
reckons  that  1,500,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules^ 
wander  at  large  ;  and  M.  de  Humboldt  observes,  on  the  authority 
of  Azzora,  thai  it  is  believed  there  exist  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres  12,000,000  cows,  and  3,000,000  horses,  without  comprising 
in  this  enumeration  the  cattle  that  have  no  acknowledged  proprie- 
lor.  In  the  Llanos  of  Caraccas  the  rich  hateros^  or  proprietors  of 
pastoral  farms,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  number  of  cattle  ihcy 
possess.  The  young  are  branded  with  a  mark  peculiar  to  eacn 
oerd,  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy  owners  mark  as  many  as  14,000 
a  year. 

Several  species  of  the  palm  tribe  are  scattered  over  the  northern 
Llanos,  especially  ihtpahna  de  cobija^  (the  corynha  tectorum,) 
the  wood  of  which  is  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  drive  a  nail  into 
it.  It  is  therefore  excellent  for  building,  and  its  fan-like  leaves 
afford  a  thatch  for  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  which  will  last  more  than 
twenty  years.  Another  species  of  corypha  is  known  by  the  nama 
-of  the  pabna  real  de  los  Llanos, 

^  Other  palm-trees  rise  to  the  south  of  Guayaval,  especially  the  piritu 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  the  murichi^  (mortche,)  celebrated  by  Father 
Gamilla  under  the  name  o^  arbol  de  la  mda.  It  is  the  sago  tree  of  Ame- 
rica, famishing  ^*  victwn  et  amictum^^'  flour,  wire,  and  thread  to  weave 
hamiDocks,  baskets,  nets,  and  clothing.  Its  fruit,  of  the  form  of  the 
cones  of  the  pine,  and  covered  with  scales,  perfectly  resemble  those  of 
the  calamus  rotang.  it  has  somewhat  the  taste  of  the  apple.  When 
arrived  at  its  maturity  it  is  yellow  within  and  red  without.  The  ara* 
gQato  monkeys  eat  it  with  avidity;  and  the  nation  of  Guaraounoes, 
whose  whole  existence,  it  may  be  said,  is  closely  linked  with  that  of  the 
w^urichi  palm-tree,  draw  from  it  a  fermented  liquor,  slightly  acid,  and 
extremely  refreshing.  This  palm-tree,  with  large  shining  leaves  folded 
like  a  fan,  preserves  a  beautiful  verdure  at  the  period  of  the  great^^st 
drought.  Its  sight  alone  produces  an  agreeable  sensation  of  coolness, 
and  the  murithi^  loaded  with  scaly  fruit,  contrasts  singulariy  with  the 
monmful  aspect  of  the  fo/ma  decobija^  the  foliage  of  which  is  always 
gray  and  covered  with  dust  The  Llaneros  believe  that  the  former 
i^tracts  the  vapours  in  the  air;  and  that  for  this  reason  water  is  con- 
stantly found  at  its  foot  when  dug  for  to  a  certain  depth.  The  effect  is 
confounded  with  the  cause.     The  murichi  grows  best  in  moist  places; 
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and  it  bmj  ralker  be  said,  that  the  water  attnctt  the  tree*  The  MfiTee 
of  the  OrooDokOf  by  analogous  reasooiag,  admit  that  (he  great  aerpeott 
contribute  to  preserve  humidity  id  a  canton.  *<  You  would  look  in  Taia 
lor  water-serpents/'  said  an  old  Indian  of  Javita  to  us  gravely,  ''  where 
there  are  no  marshes;  because  the  water  collects  no  more  when  you 
imprudently  kill  the  serpents  that  attract  it/' ' — p.  334. 

Our  travellers  having  passed  two  nighu  on  horseback^  and 
3K>ugbt  in  vain  by  day  for  some  skelter  from  the  ardour  of  the  sun 
beneath  the  tufts  of  the  murichi  palm-trees,  arrived  just  before  the 
third  night  set  in  at  the  little  farm  of  £/  Cavmany  or  the  Alligd* 
Cor,  a  solitary  house  surrounded  by  a  few  smalt  huts,  covered  with 
reeds  and  skins  :  no  enclosure  of  any  kind  appeared ;  the  horses, 
oxen  and  mules  rambled  where  they  pleased,  and  were  brougiit 
together  by  men  naked  to  the  waist,  and  armed  with  a  laiice,  who 
scour  the  savannas  on  horseback  for  that  purpose.  These  people 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Pconcs  Llaneros,  and  are  partly  free 
and  partly  slaves.  A  little  meat  dried  in  the  air  and  sprinkled  with 
salt  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  tiieir  food.  An  old  negro  slave  had 
the  management  of  the  farm  in  question.  Though  he  had  several 
tbousaiKlcows  under  his  care,  it  was  in  vain  obr  travellers  asked  for 
a  bowl  of  milk ;  and  they  were  fain  to  put  up  with  some  fetid 
water,  drawn  from  a  neighbouring  pool,  which  he  advised  them  to 
drink  through  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  tiiat  they  might  not  be  incom* 
OKxled  by  the  smell,  or  swallow  the  fine  yellowish  clay  suspended 
in  the  water. 

After  suflfertng  greatly  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  they 
reached  Calal.)ozo,  a  flourishing  little  town  in  the  midst  of  the 
Llanos,  with  a  population  of  alx>ut5000  souls,  their  wealth  con? 
sisting  chiefly  of  herds  of  cattle*  Here  an  ingenious  inhabitant, 
of  the  name  of  Carlos  del  Po£o,  had  constructed  an  electrical  ma* 
chine  with  large  plates,  olectrophori,  batteries,  and  electrometers, 
forming  an  apparatus  nearly  as  complete  as  the  first  scientific  nea 
kt  Europe  possessed,  and  which  he  had  constructed  entirely  frooi 
reading  the  treatise  of  Sigaud  de  la  Fond  and  Franklin^s  Meoioirs. 
The  joy  of  this  curious  and  ingenious  native  of  the  Llanos  my  be 
easily  conceived  on  meelinc  with  such  intelligent  travellers  as  MM. 
de  Humboldt  and  BonplanJ.  They  showed  him  the  cflect  of  the 
contact  of  heterogeneous  metals  on  the  nerves  of  frogs ;  and  thus, 
for  the  first  lime,  the  names  of  Galvani  and  Volta  resounded  in 
those  vast  solitudes. 

Men  of  science  and  ingenuity  seldom  communicate  without  da- 
riving  mutual  advantage.  The  electrical  apparatus  and  the  Vol- 
taic pile  led  to  the  subject  of  the  gymnoti,  or  electrical  eels,  wbi^ 
had  been  an  object  of  research  to  M.  de  Humboldt  from  the  time 
-ot  ius  arrival  at  Cumana.  He  wished  to  procure  some  of  these 
eels  at  Calabozo,  but  the  dread  of  them  is  so  great  among  Che 
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Indians,  tbat  the  offer  of  reward  was  una?ailing;  ihougb  they  pre- 
tended that,  by  only  chewing  a  lillte  tobacco,  they  might  venture  to 
touch  them  with  impunity.  ^  This  fable,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt* 
*  of  the  influence  of  tobacco  on  animal  electricity,  is  as  general  on 
the  continent  of  South  America,  as  the  belief  among  mariners  ot  the 
effect  of  garlic  and  tallow  on  the  magnetic  needle' — he  might  have 
added,  as  groundless  too.  Imttatient  of  waiting  longer  for  the 
Indians,  they  proceeded  to  the  Cano  de  Bera,  from  whence  they 
were  conducted  to  a  stream,  which  in  the  lime  of  drought  forms  a 
ba-sin  of  muddy  water  surrounded  by  fine  trees.  The  gymnoti  are 
difficult  to  be  taken  by  nets  on  account  of  their  extreme  agility, 
and  ^heir  burying  themselves  in  the  mud  like  ser|>ents ;  they  are 
more  easily  caught  by  die  roots  of  the  p/*c/rff a  erithryna^  jacquinim 
armillaris^  and  some  species  of  pliyllanthus,  which,  when  thrown 
into  the  pool,  iptoxicaie  or  benumb  them  ;  this,  however,  would 
have  enfeebled  the  gynuioti,  and  our  philosophers  wished  to  pro- 
cure them  in  full  vigour.  The  Indians  ihcrefore  told  them  that 
they  would  tmbarhascar  con  cavnllos — set  the  lish  to  sleep,  or  in- 
toxicate them  with  horses.  They  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  what 
this  meant;  but  they  saw  the  guides,  who  had  gone  to  the  savan- 
na, return  presently  with  about  thirty  hori^es  and  mules  which 
thev  had  collected.  The  novel  and  singular  scene  which  ensued 
is  thus  described. 

*  The  extraordinary  noise  catised  by  the  horses'  hoofs  makes  the  fish 
issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  combat.  These  yellowish  and 
livid  eels,  resembling  large  aquatic  serpents,  swim  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules.  A  contest 
between  animals  of  so  different  an  organization  furnishes  a  very  striking 
spectacle.  The  Indians »  provided  with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds, 
surround  the  pool  closely  ;  and  some  climb  upon  the  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  extend  horizontally  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  their 
wild  cries,  and  the  length  of  theif  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  from 
running  away  and  reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  by 
the  Doise,  defend  themselves  by  the  repeated  dischortre  of  their  electric 
batteries.  During  a  long  time  they  seem  to  prove  victorious.  Several 
horses  sink  beneath  the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which  they 
receive  from  all  sides  in  organs  the  nM>st  essential  to  life ;  and  stunned 
by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  disappear  under  the  water, 
tithers,  panting,  with  mane  erect  and  ba^scs;ard  eyes,  expressing  anguish, 
raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  flee  from  the  storm  by  which  they 
•re  overtaken.  They  are  driven  back  by  the  Indians  into  the  middle  ot' 
tlM  water ;  but  a  small  number  succeed  in  eluding  the  active  vigilance 
of  the  lisheniien.  These  regain  the  shore,  stumbling  at  every  step,  and 
stretch  themselves  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  their  limbs 
benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gynuioti. 

^  In  less  than  five  minutes  two  horses  were  drowned.  The  eel,  being 
iave  feet  long,  and  pressing  itself  against  ttie  belly  of  the  horses,  makes 
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a  discharge  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  electric  organ.  It  attacks  at 
once  the  heart,  the  intestines,  and  the  plexus  calmcus  of  the  abdominal 
nerves.  It  is  natural  that  the  effect  felt  by  the  horses  should  be  more 
pofverful  than  that  pr<Td need  upon  man  by  the  touch  of  the  same  fish  at 
only  one  of  his  extremities.  The  horses  are  probably  not  killed,  but 
only  stunned.  They  are  drowned  from  the  impossibility  of  rising  amid 
the  prolonged  struggle  between  the  ather  horses  and  the  eels. 

*  We  had  little  doubt  that  the  fishing  would  terminate  by  killing  suc- 
cessively all  the  animals  engaged  ;  but  by  degrees  the  impetuosity  of 
this  unequal  combat  diminished,  and  the  wearied  gymnoti  dispersed. 
They  require  a  long  rest,  and  abundant  nourishment,  to  repair  what 
they  have  lost  of  galvanic  force.  The  miules  and  horses  appear  le^ 
frightened;  their  manes  are  no  longer  bristled,  and  their  eyes  express 
less  dread.  The  gymnoti  approach  timidly  the  edge  of  the  marsb, 
where  they  are  taken  by  means  of  small  harpoons  fastened  to  long  cords. 
When  the  cords  are  very  dry  the  Indians  feel  no  shock  in  raising  the 
fish  into  the  air.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  five  large  eels,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  but  slightly  wounded.  Some  were  taken  by  the 
same  means  toward  the  evening.' — pp.  348 — 360. 

.  M,  dc  Humboldt  says  it  would  be  temerity  to  expose  oneself  to 
the  first  shocks  of  a  large  and  strongly  irritated  gymnotus ;  that  a 
stroke  from  such  a  fish  is  productive  of  more  pain  and  numbness 
than  from  the  discharge  of  a  large  Leyden  jar ;  and  that  he  receiv- 
ed so  dreadful  a  shocK  by  imprudently  placing  his  feet  on  one  just 
taken  out  of  the  water,  that  he  was  affected  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  a  violent  pain  in  the  knees,  and  in  almost  every  joint.  He 
adds,  that  the  electric  action  of  the  fish  depends  entirely  on  its  will, 
and  that  it  has  the  power  of  directing  the  action  of  its  organs  to 
any  particular  part  of  the  external  object  that  may  affect  it,  or  to- 
warcls  the  point  where  it  finds  itself  the  most  strongly  irritated. 

We  have  now  a  dissertation  of  about  twenty  pages  on  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  electrical  action  of  fishes,  of  which  we  can  only 
find  room  for  the  following  curious  paragraph* 

*  The  presence  of  the  gymnoti  is  considered  as  the  principal  caote 
x>f  the  want  of  fish  in  the  ponds  and  pools  of  the  Llanos.  The  gym- 
noti kill  many  more  than  they  devour;  and  the  Indians  told  us,  that 
when  they  take  young  alligators  and  gymnoti  at  the  same  time  in  very 
strong  nets,  the  latter  never  display  the  slightest  trace  of  a  wound,  be- 
cause they  disable  the  young  alligators  before  they  are  attacked  by  them. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  dread  the  society  of  the  gymnoti. 
Lizards,  tortoises,  and  frogs  seek  the  pools,  where  they  are  secure  from 
their  action.  It  became  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  m  road  near 
Uritucu,  because  these  electrical  eels  were  so  numerous  in  one  river 
that  they  every  year  killed  a  great  number  of  mules  of  burden  as  they 
forded  the  water.' — ^p.  374. 

Our  travellers  left  Calabozo  on  the  24ih  of  March,  highly  satte- 
fied  with  the  czperimenis  which  they  had  made. 
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*  As  we^vanced,'  H«  de  fiamboldt  wys,  ^  into  the  toatbern  put  &t 
Uie  Llaoos,  we  found,  the  grotiiid  more  ^f^,  more  destitate  of  herbage^ 
and  more  cracked  by  tbe  effect  of  loDg  drougbt.  The  palm-trees  disap- 
peared by  degrees.  The  thermometer  kept,  from  eleven  in  the  morning 
till  sonset,  at  34^  or  35^.  The  more  the  air  appeared  calm  at  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  the  more  we  were  enveloped  in  those  whirlwinds  of  dust 
caused  by  the  little  currents  of  air  that  sweep  the  ground.  About  four' 
o'clock  in.  the  afternoon  we  found  a  young  Indian  girl  stretched  upon  the 
savanna.  She  Was  quite  naked,  lay  upon  her  back,  and  appeared  to 
1)6  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
thirst,  her  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth  filled  with  dust,  she  breathed  with' 
a  rattling  in  her  throat,  and  was  unable  to  answer  our  questions.  A 
pitcher  overturned,  and  half  filled  with  sand,  was  lying  at  her  side. 
Happily  one  of  our  mules  was  laden  with  water ;  and  we  roused  the 
young  girl  from  her  lethargic  state  by  washing  her  ikce,  and  forcing  her 
to  drink  a  few  drops  of  wine.  She  was  at  first  frightened  at  seeing 
herself  surrounded  by  so  many  persons;  but  by  degrees  she  took  cou- 
rage and  conversed  with  our  guides.  She  judged  from  the  position, 
of  the  sun  that  she  must  have  remained  during  several  hours  in  that 
state  of  lethal^.' — pp.  378,  379. 

During  the  nieht  they  forded  the  Rio  Uritucu,  which  is  infested 
with  a  breed  of  crocodiles  remarkable  for  their  ferocity.  *We 
were  advised,'  M.  de  Humboldt  says,  *  to  prevent  our  dogs  from 
going  to  drink  in  the  rivers,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  crocodiles 
come  out  of  the  water  and  pursue  dogs  on  the  shore. 

*  The  manners  of  animals,'  he  continues,  '  vary  in  the  same  species 
according  to  local  circumstances  difficult  to  investigate.  We  were  shown 
a  hut,  or  rather  a  kind  of  shed,  in  which  our  host  of  Calabozo,  Dob 
Miguel  Cousin,  had  witnessed  a  very  extraordinary  scene.  Sleepingwitk 
one  of  his  friends  on  a  bench  covered  with  leather,  Don  Miguel  was 
awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  violent  shakes  and  a  horrible  noise. 
Clods  of  earth  were  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  hut.  Presently  a 
young  crocodile  two  or  three  feet  long  issued  from  under  the  bed,  dart- 
ed at  a  dog  that  lay  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and,  missing  him  in 
the  impetuosity  of  his  spring,  ran  toward  the  beach  to  attain  the  river. 
On  examining  the  spot  where  the  harhacon^  orbedstead,  was  placed,  tbe 
cause  of  this  strange  adventure  was  easily  discovered.  The  ground 
was  disturbed  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  was  dried  mud  that  had  co- 
vered the  crocodile  in  that  state  of  lethai^,  or  wtnmer  sleepy  in  which 
many  of  the  species  lie  during  the  absence  of  the  rains  amid  the  Llanos. 
Tbe  noise  of  men  and  horses,  perhaps  the  smell  of  the  dog,  had  awaken- 
ed the  crocodile.  The  hut  being  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and 
inundated  during  part  of  the  year,  the  crocodile  had  no  doubt  entered, 
at  tbe  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  savannas,  by  the  same  opening  by 
which  Mr  Pozo  saw  it  go  out.'— pp.  380,  381. 

On  the  27th  our  travellers  arrived  at  the  Villa  de  San  Fer- 
the  capital  of  the  missions  of  the  Capuchins,  in  the  pro- 
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Yince  of  Varenas,  whtcb  terminated  tbeir  joornej  oiner  the  Limtn. 
The  brcadih  of  the  Apure  on  which  they  were  about  to  embatk 
was  found  to  be  206  toisee.  This  river,  like  the  Meta  and  the 
Oroonoko,  has  its  iieriodical  swellings,  when  the  iiorses  that  wander 
m  the  savanna  ana  have  not  time  to  reach  the  rising  grounds  of 
the  LIhdos,  perish  by  thousands.  The  mares,  followed  by  their 
colts,  may  be  seen  swimming  about,  and  feeding  on  the  grass  of 
which  the  top  alone  waves  above  the  waters.  In  this  state  they 
are  pursued  by  the  crocodiles ;  and  their  thighs,  should  they  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape,  frequently  bear  the  prints  of  the  teeth  of 
^se  carnivorous  reptiles.  The  carcasses  of  such  as  perish  at- 
tract iimumerable  vultures,  which  have  Uhe  mien  of  Pbataoh*s 
tkicketif  and  render  the  same  service  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
UaRos  as  the  vulture  percnopterus  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.' 

^  We  cannot  reflect  on  the  effects  of  these  inundations  without  admir- 
ing the  prodigious  pliability  of  the  organization  of  the  animals  that  man 
has  subiected  to  his  sway.  In  Greenland  the  dog  eats  the  refuse  of  the 
fisheries;  and,  when  fith  are  wanting,  feeds  on  sea-weed.  The  ass  and 
the  horse,  originally  natives  of  the  cold  and  barren  plains  of  Upper 
Asia,  follow  man  to  the  New  World,  return  to  the  savage  state,  and 
lead  a  restless  and  painful  life  in  the  burning  climate  of  the  tropiofc 
Pressed  alternately  by  excess  of  drought  and  of  humidity,  they  seme- 
tJOies  seek  a  pool  in  the  midst  of  a  bare  and  dusty  soil  to  quench  tbaif 
thirst;  and  at  other  times  flee  from  water,  and  the  overflowing  riven* 
as  menaced  by  an  enemy  that  threatens  them  on  all  sides.  Harassed 
^ring  the  day  by  gadflies  and  moschetoes,  the  horses,  mules  and  cows 
iind  themselves  attacked  at^night  by  enonnousl>ats,  that  ^sten  on  their 
hacks,  and  cause  wounds  that  become  dangerous,  because  they  are  filled 
with  acaridae  and  other  hurtful  insects.  In  the  time  of  great  droi^t 
fhe  muTes  gnaw  even  the  thorny  melocactus,  melon  thistle,  in  order  t» 
drink  its  cooling  juice,  and  draw  it  forth  as  from  a  vegetable  fountain. 
During  the  great  inundations  these  same  animals  lead  an  amphttitovs 
life,  surrounded  by  crocodiles,  water-serpents,  and  manatees.  Yet, 
soch  are  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  their  races  are  preserved  in  the 
straggle  with  the  elements,  and  amid  so  many  sufferings  and  dai^ers. 
When  the  waters  retire,  and  the  rivers  return  again  into  their  beds,  the 
savanna  is  spread  over  with  a  tine  odoriferous  grass;  and  the  animals 
of  Europe  and  Upper  Asia  seem  to  enjoy,  as  in  their  native  climate,  the 
renewed  vegetation  of  spring.' — pp.  394 — 39G. 

An  old  farmer  of  the  name  of  Don  Francisco  Sanchez  obligtoirfy 
oflcrcd  to  conduct  our  travellers  overland  to  the  Oroonoko.  His 
dress  denoted  the  great  simplicity  of  manners  that  prevails  in  these 
/lislant  regions.  He  had  acquired  a  fortune  of  more  than  10Q,Mi 
piastres,  and  yet  he  mounted  his  horse  berc-legged  and  bape*£»ole(^ 
though  armed  with  large  silver  spurs.  They  preferred  however  the 
longer  road  by  the  Rio  Apure,  and  hired  a  large  canoe,  called  bf 
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tht  Spmmards  tamJu^  BMMiaged  by  a  pilot  and  four  Indiant,  A 
sort  of  cabin  was  constructed  in  the  stem,  covered  with  the  leaves 
of  Ibe  corypha ;  and  some  ox  hidefi  stretched  on  frames  of  braeit* 
wood  served  for  a  table  and  benches*  They  laid  in  a  month^s  pro- 
visions* The  Apure  abounds  in  fish,  manatees,  and  turtles ;  its 
banks  ase  frequented  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  birds,  among 
which  are  Uie  Muxi  and  the  guacharacUf  which  may  be  called  (he 
turkeys  and  pneasanis  of  these  countries. 

The  Yaruroes  inhabit  the  left  bankof  the  Apure  below  the  Apu* 
fito.  They  live  by  hunting  and  iishiog,  and  supply  the  European 
UMrkets  chiefly  with  the  skins  of  the  jaguor,  known  generally  as 
those  of  the  tieer.  M.  de  Humboldt  thinks  they  have  some  fea- 
tures which  belong  to  the  Mongul  species, — a  stern  look,  an  cIob- 
^ted  eye,  high  cheek-bones — but  the  nose  prominent  throughout 
Its  whole  length.  The  missionaries  praise  their  intellectualcha- 
racier. 

Having  passed  the  sugar  plantation  called  Diamante^  they  en- 
tered a  land  inhabited  only  by  tigers,  crocodiles  and  chigtdres^  the 
latter  being  a  large  species  of  the  genus  cavia  of  Linn^us:  flights 
of  birds  were  crowded  so  closely  together  as  to  appear  like  a  (hrk 
cloucL  The  banks  of  the  river  were  generally  covered  with  a  forest, 
the  trees  of  which  were  singularly  disposed.  First,  bushes  of  tflwfs 
(A^TMSita  casUmeifolia)^  forming  a  kind  of  hedge  four  feet  high, 
appeared  as  if  they  had  been  clipped  by  the  hand  of  man.  Be- 
hind the^,  copses  of  cedars,  brazillettoes,  and  lignum  vitse  reared 
their  heads ;  with  here  and  there  a  palm-tree,  and  a  few  scattered 
trunks  of  the  thorny  pirku  and  corozo.  In  this  scene  of  untamed 
and  savage  oature,  the  traveller  at  one  moment  is  delighted  with 
the  sight  of  the  jaguar,  the  beautiful  panther  of  America,  at  another 
with  the  peacock,  pheasant,  or  cashew  bird  with  its  black  plumsige 
aad  its  tufted  head,  moving  slowlj  along  the  sausos.  Gliding  down 
the  siream,  aniaab  of  the  most  different  classes  succeed  each  otber. 
'  Ene  €oms  sti  d  Puradi$e,* — *'  it  is  just  as  it  was  in  Paradise,'  said 
the  old  Indian  pilot  of  tlie  missions  to  our  travellers ;  and  M. 
de  Humboldt  ooserves,  that  ^  every  thing  indeed  here  recalls  to 
Dund  that  state  of  the  primitive  world,  the  innocence  and  felicitv 
of  which  ancient  and  venerable  traditions  have  transmitted  to  all 
nations ;  but  in  carefully  observing  the  manners  of  animals  among 
tbeflttolves,  we  see  that  they  punctually  avoid  each  other.  The 
g<Jdeo  age  has  ceased;  and  in  this  paradiso  of  American  forests, 
as  well  as  every  where  else,  sad  and  long  experience  has  taught  all 
beings,  that  benignity  is  seldom  found  in  alliance  with  strength  V 
"Crocodiles  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  were  frequ^tly  seen 
;  stretched  motionless  on  the  sand,and  with  jaws  open  at  right  angles^ 
I  reposing  by  each  other,  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river;  yet  thi^ 
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swelling  of  the  Apure  having  scarcely  begun,  thousands  «tii  re- 
mained buried  in  the  sands  of  the  savannas.  The  species  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  Nile.  Our  travellers  learned  at  San  Fernando  that 
scarcelv  a  year  passes  without  several  persons,  particularly  women, 
being  drowned  by  them.  The  following  anecdote  is  analogous  te 
one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers* 

*  They  related  to  us  the  history  of  a  young  girl  o£  Uritucu,  who  by 
singular  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  saved  herself  from  the  j^ws 
of  a  crocodile.  When  she  felt  herself  seized,  she  sought  the  eyes  of  the 
animal,  and  plunged  her  fingers  into  them  with  such  Tiolence,  that  the 
pain  forced  the  crocodile  to  let  her  loose,  after  ha?ing  bitten  off  the 
lower  part  of  her  left  arm.  The  girl,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
quantity  of  blood  she  lost,  happily  reached  the  shore,  swimming  with 
the  hand  she  had  still  left.  In  those  desert  countries,  where  man  ia  ever 
wrestling  with  nature,  discourse  daily  turns  on  the  means  that  may  be 
employed  to  escape  from  a  tiger,  a  boa  or  traga  venado^  or  a  crocodile; 
every  one  prepares  himself  in  some  sort  for  the  dangers  that  await  him. 
1  knew,  said  the  young  girl  of  Uritucu  coolly,  *'  that  the  cayman  lets  gs 
his  hold,  if  you  push  your  fingers  into  his  eyes.'*  Long  after  my  return 
to  Europe,  I  learned,  that  in  the  interior  of  Africa  the  N^roes  know 
and  practise  the  same  means.  Who  does  not  recollect  with  a  lively 
interest  kaaco,  the  guide  of  the  unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  seized  twice, 
near  Boulinkombou,  by  a  crocodile,  and  twice  escaping  from  the  jaws  of 
the  monster,  having  succeeded  in  placing  his  finger  ^nder  water  in 
both  his  eyes  ?  The  African  Isaaco,  and  the  young  Am^ican,  owei 
their  safety  to  the  same  presence  of  mind,  and  the  same  combiaatioo  of 
ideas.'— pp.  423,  424. 

Near  the  Vutlia  del  Joval  a  jaguar  was  seen,  surpassing  in 
size  all  the  tigers  which  AL  de  Humboldt  had  ever  seen  in  the 
collections  of  Europe.  It  held,  in  its  paw,  a  chiguire,  which  it 
had  just  killed,  and  flocks  of  the  zamuroes  were  waiting  to  devour 
the  remains  of  its  repast.  They  every  now  and  then  advanced 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  jaguar,  but  drew  back  on  the  least  move- 
ment made  by  him.  Our  travellers  got  into  thetr  little  boat  to 
observe  more  closely  the  manners  of  these  animals ;  but  the  jaguar, 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  oars,  retired  slowly  behind  the  sauso 
bushes ;  the  vultures,  profiting  by  his  absence,  soused  upoD  the 
chiguire ;  but  the  animal,  leaping  into  the  midst  of  them,  seized 
on  the  carcass  and  carried  off  his  prey.  Large  herds  of  cbigvires 
every  where  appeared.  Its  flesh  has  the  smell  of  musk,  but  hams 
are  made  of  it,  which  the  monks  do  not  scruple  to  eat  during  Lieot, 
placing  it,  in  their  zoological  classificatioi^  with  the  armadiUo,  and 
the  manatee,  near  the  tortoises,  and  these  next  to  the  fish  femily. 

At  this  place  the  travellers  passed  the  night,  as  usual,  in  the 
open  air,  though  in  a  plantation,  the  proprietor  of  which  employed 
himself  in  hunting  timers.    Nearly  naked,  and  with  a  complexion 
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as  brown  as  ^  2tembo,  Signior  Don  Ignacio  (for  so  be  was^tyle^ 
considered  himself  as  a  white.  His  wife  and  daughter,  as  naked  as 
himself,  were  called  Donna  Isabella  and  Dontia  Manuela.  This 
nan,  proud  of  his  nobility  and  the  colour  of  his  skin,  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  construct  himself  even  a  hut  of  palm  leaves,  but 
swung  his  hammock  between  two  trees.  The  night  was  stormy; 
and  Donna  Isabella's  cat,  which  had  taken  up  its  lodging  in  a  tama- 
rind tree,  fell  into  the  hammock  of  one  of  the  travellers,  who,  con- 
ceiving himself  attacked  by  some  wild  beast,  raised  a  terrible  outcry 
which  noi  a  little  discomposed  the  rest  of  the  party.  It  rained  io 
torrents  all  night,  and  their  host  congratulated  the  drenched  and 
shivering  travellers  next  morning  on  their  good  fortune  in  not  sleeps 
ing  on  the  strand,  but  entre  genie  Manca  y  de  traio^  among  whites 
and  persons  of  rank !  Don  Ignacio  piqued  himself  on  his  valoop 
against  the  Indians,  and  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  God 
and  the  king,  in  carrying  away  children  from  their  parents  to  distri- 
bute them  in  the  missions.  ^  How  singular  a  spectacle,^  says  M.  de 
Humboldt,  ^  to  find  in  that  vast  solitude  a  man  who  believes  him- 
self of  European  race,  and  knows  no  other  shelter  than  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  with  all  the  vain  pretensions,  all  the  hereditary  preju- 
dices, all  the  errors  of  long  civilization  !' 

Proceeding  down  the  river  which  glided  through  vast  forests, 
our  travellers  slept  the  following  night  on  the  margin  by  suspending 
their  hammocks  between  two  oars  stuck  in  the  ground.  Towards 
midnight  a  terrific  noise  commenced  in  the  neighbouring  forest, 
sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart ;  it  proceeded  from  2ie  wikl 
beasts,  whO)  according  to  the  report  of  the  native  Indians,  <  were 
keeping  the  feast  of  the  full  moon.'  Amidst  all  this  clamour,  M« 
de  Humboldt  says,  the  Indians  could  discriminate  the  soft  cries  ot 
the  sapajous,  the  moans  of  the  alouates,  the  bowlings  of  the  tiger, 
the  couguar,  or  American  lion,  the  pecari,  and  the  sloth,  and  the 
voices  of  the  curassoa,  the  parraka,  and  other  gallinaceous  birds. 

Here  they  caught  a  fish  Known  by  the  name  of  c«rti^,  or  cart- 
bHo^  from  its  delight  in  blood :  it  is  the  dread  of  the  Indians,  seve* 
ral  of  whom  showed  the  scars  of  deep  wounds  in  the  calf  of  the  leg 
and  thigh  made  by  this  little  animal.  ^  They  live  at  the  bottom  of 
rivers ;  but  if  a  few  drops  of  blood  be  shed  in  the  water,  they  arrive 
by  thousands  at  the  suriace.^  As  no  one  ventures  to  bathe  where 
the  caribe  is  found,  it  becomes  as  great  a  scourge  in  the  water  as 
fte  moscheto  is  in  the  air.  M.  de  Humboldt,  however,  had  neariy 
encountered  a  more  potent  and  dangerous  enemy  than  the  caribe — 
it  vras  a  huge  jaguar,  lying  under  the  thick  foliage  of  a  ceiba,  which 
he  bad  approached  inadvertently  within  eighty  steps. 

<  There  are  accidents  in  life,  against  which  ve  might  seek  in  vain  to 
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Iknkff  <mr  rewon.  I  was  estreaiely  firigfateoed,  yet  titficieiHly  iii»ter 
•f  myself,  and  of  my  motiona,  lo  enable  me  to  follow  the  advice  which 
the  lodiant  had  so  oflen  giTen  os,  how  to  act  in  such  cases.  1  con- 
tinned  to  walk  on  without  running;  avoided  moving  my  arms;  and 
thought  I  observed  that  the  jaguar's  attention  was  fiied  on  a  herd  of 
capffiara$i  which  were  crossing  the  river.  I  then  began  to  retnm, 
making  a  large  circuit  toward  the  edge  of  the  water.  As  the  disitance 
increased,  I  thought  I  might  accelerate  my  pace.  How  oflen  wa^  I 
tempted  to  look  back,  in  order  to  assure  myself  that  I  was  not  pursued ! 
Happily  I  yielded  very  tardily  to  this  desire.  The  jaguar  had  remained 
motionless  These  enormous  cats  with  spotted  robes  are  so  well  fed  m 
countries  abounding  in  capybarat^  ptcarit^  and  deer,  that  they  rarely 
attack  men.  I  arrived  at  the  boat  out  of  breath,  and  related  my  ad- 
renture  to  the  Indians.  They  appeared  very  little  moved  by  it;  yet, 
after  having  loaded  our  firelocks,  they  accompanied  us  to  the  ceiba, 
beneath  which  the  jaguar  had  lain.  He  was  there  no  longer,  and  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  pursued  him  into  the  forest,  where 
we  must  have  dispersed,  or  marched  in  file,  amid  intertwining  lianas.* 
—pp.  446, 447. 

In  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  the  travellers  passed  the  moutb 
ti  the  CttM  d$l  Manatij  thus  named  on  account  of  the  inunenae 
quantity  of  manatees  caught  there  every  year-  This  herbivorous  ani- 
mal  of  the  celaeeous  tribe  attains  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  the  weight  of  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  Its  flesh  is  savoury, 
and  resembles  pork.  When  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  wUI 
keep  a  whole  year ;  and  as  it  is  considered  by  the  monks  as  a  fishi 
ti  is  much  sought  for  during  Lent*  The  fat  is  used  for  prepanitf 
feod,  and  for  lamps  in  the  churches ;  the  hide,  of  an  inch  ana  a  hau 
in  thickness,  is  cut  into  slips  and  serves  in  the  Llanos  for  cordage, 
tod  for  whips  to  punish  the  slaves  and  the  Indians  of  the  mis&ioos. 

The  nesa  day  our  travellers  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Apure 
where  it  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Oroonoko*  The  aspect 
of  the  country  was  now  totally  changed. 

*  An  immense  plain  of  water  stretched  before  us  like  a  lake,  as  &r  at 
we  could  see.  ^  White-topped  waves  rose  to  the  height  of  several  feet* 
from  the  conflict  of  the  breeae  and  the  current.  The  air  resouded  of 
longer  with  the  piercing  cries  of  the  herons,  the  flamingoes,  and  the 
•poonbills,  crossing  in  long  files  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  Our  eyea 
aought  in  vain  those  water  fowls,  the  inventive  snares  of  which  vary  ia 
tach  tribe.  All  nature  appears  less  animated.  Scarcely  could  we  dis- 
cover in  the  hollows  of  the  waves  a  few  large  crocodiles,  cottiitf 
obliquely,  by  the  help  of  their  long  tails,  the  surface  of  the  agitat^ 
waters.  The  horizon  was  bounded  by  a  zone  of  forests,  but  these 
forests  no  where  reached  so  far  as  the  bed  of  the  river.  A  vast  beach 
constantly  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  suu,  desert  and  bare  as  the  shores 
ef  the  sea,  resembled  at  a  distance,  from  the  effectof  the  imm^^pook 
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•f  sU^ant  wat^r.  These  tandj  shores,  far  from  fixing  the  liidits  tt 
the  river,  rendered  them  uncertaiD,  by  approuchiQg  or  withdrawing 
(bem  alternately,  according  to  the  variable  action  of  the  inflected  rajs* 
'  In  these  scattered  features  of  the  landscape,  in  this  character  of 
solitude  and  of  greatness,  we  recognise  the  course  of  the  Oroonoko, 
one  oftliemost  majestic  rivers  of  the  New  World.  The  water,  like  the 
land,  displajrs  every  where  a  characteristic  and  peculiar  aspect.  The 
bed  of  the  Oroonoko  resembles  not  the  bed  of  the  Meta,  the  Gaaviare, 
the  Kio  Negro,  or  the  Amazon.  These  differences  do  not  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  breadth  or  the  velocity  of  the  current :  they  are  connected 
with  a  multitude  of  impressions,  which  it  is  easier  to  perceive  upon  tba 
spot,  than  to  define  with  precision.  Thus  the  mere  form  of  the  waves» 
the  tint  of  the  waters,  the  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  would  lead 
an  experienced  navigator  to  guess,  whether  be  were  in  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  or  in  the  equinoctial  part  of  the  Great  Ocean.' — 
pp.  457,  468. 

The  bed  of  the  Oroonoko  in  its  present  state  of  low  water  wa« 
1906  toises  broad,  but  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  it  is  said 
to  attain  to  551 7.  The  distant  mountains  of  Encaramada  ap« 
peared  to  rise  from  the  water,  as  if  liiey  were  seen  above  the  hori* 
zon  of  the  sea.  At  the  little  port,  or  rather  landing  place  of  this 
name,  our  travellers  stopped  some  time  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  neighbouring  rocks ;  here,  too,  they  fell  in  with  soroe  Carib* 
bees  of  Parapana« 

*  A  Cacique  was  going  up  the  Oroonoko  in  bis  canoe,  to  join  in  the 
jfemous  fishing  of  turtles'  eggs.  His  canoe  wns  rounded  toward  th^ 
bottom  like  a  6ofi^o,  and  followed  by  a  smaller  boat  called  curiara.  He 
was  seated  beneath  a  sort  of  tent,  toldot  constructed,  as  well  as  the  sail^ 
of  palm-leaves.  His  cold  and  silent  gravity,  the  respect  with  which  ha 
wae  treated  by  bis  attendants,  every  thing  denoted  him  to  be  a  persoQ 
of  importance.  He  was  equipped,  however,  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
Indians.  They  were  all  equally  naked,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  covered  with  onotOt  which  is  the  colouring  fecula  of  the  bixa 
orellana.  Thf  chief,  the  domestics,  the  furniture,  the  boat,  and  the 
sail,  were  all  painted  red.  These  Caribbees  are  men  of  an  almost 
athletic  stature;  they  appeared  to  us  much  taller  than  the  Indians  we 
had  hitherto  seen.  Their  smooth  and  thick  hair,  cut  upon  their  fore« 
bead  like  that  of  choristers,  their  eyebrows  painted  black,  their  look  at 
•nee  gloomy  and  animated,  give  their  physiognomy  a  singular  hardness 
of  expression.  Having  till  then  seen  only  the  skulls  of  some  Caribbees 
of  the  West  India  islands,  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Europe,  we 
were  surprised  to  find,  that  these  Indians,  who  were  of  pure  race,  had 
the  forehead  much  more  rounded  than  it  has  been  described.  The 
women,  very  tall,  but  disgusting  from  their  want  of  cleanliness,  carried 
their  iidants  on  their  backs,  having  their  thighs  and  legs  bound  at 
certain  distances  by  broad  strips  of  cotton  cloth.  The  flesh,  strongly 
compreFsed  beneath  the  ligatures,  was  swelled  in  the  interstices.  It  is 
feaerally  to  be  observed,  that  the  Caribbees  are  as  attentive  to  theic 
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exterior,  ao^  tbeir  ornamento,  as  it  is  possible  lor  men  to  be*  whe 
are  naked  aod  painted  red.  They  attacn  great  importance  to  certain 
forms  of  the  body;  and  a  mother  would  be  accused  of  culpable  indif- 
ference toward  her  children,  if  she  did  not  employ  artificial  means,  to 
shape  the  calf  of  the  leg  aAer  the  fashion  of  the  country.  As  none  of 
our  Indians  of  Apure  understood  the  Caribbee  language,  we  could 
obtain  no  information  from  the  Cacique  of  Panama  respecting  the 
encampments,  that  are  made  at  this  season  in  several  islands  of  the 
Oroonoko  for  collecting  turtles'  eggs.' — p.  465. 

The  natives,  it  seems,  ha^e  retained  a  belief  that  *at  the  time  of 
file  great  waters^  when  their  fathers  were  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  their  boats  to  escape  the  general  inundation,  the  waves  of  the 
sea  beat  against  the  rocks  of  Encaramada ;'  and  this  belief  prevails 
among  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  The  Tama- 
nacks  say,  that  in  this  great  deluge,  ^  a  man  and  a  woman  saved 
themselves  on  a  high  mountain,  called  Tamanacu,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Asiveru;  and  casting  behind  them,  over  their  heads, 
the  fruits  of  the  mauritia  palm-tree,  they  saw  the  seeds  contained 
in  those  fruits  produce  men  and  women,  who  repeopled  the  earth.' 
This  is  an  improvement  of  the  tale  so  beautifully  told  by  Ovid : 
but  whence,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Tamanacks  obtain  a  fable  so 
analogous  to  that  which  the  ancients  have  embellished  with  all  the 
charms  of  imagination?  This  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine. 
M.  de  Humboldt  contents  himself  with  remarking  that  similar  tra- 
ditions  exist  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and,  ^  like  the  re- 
lics of  a  vast  shipwreck,  are  highly  interesting  in  the  philosophical 
study  of  our  own  species.'  The  following  is  something  more  than 
tradition. 

*  A  few  leagues  from  Encaramada,  a  rock,  called  Tepu-mertme^  or 
'*  the  painted  rock,*'  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  savanna.  It  display! 
resemblances  of  animals  and  symbolic  figures,  resembling  those  we 
#aw  in  going  down  the  Oroonoko,  at  a  small  distance  below  Encara- 
mada, near  the  town  Caycara.  Similar  rocks  in  Africa  are  called  by 
travellers  Fetish  Stoius.  I  shall  not  make  use  of  this  term,  because 
fetishism  does  not  prevail  amon^the  natives  of  the  Oroonoko;  and  the 
figures  of  stars,  of  the  sun,  of  tigers,  and  of  crocodiles,  which  we  found 
tiraced  upon  the  rocks  in  spots  now  uninhabited,  appeared  to  me  in  oo 
way  to  denote  the  objects  of  worship  of  those  nations.  Between  the 
banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Oroonoko;  between  Encaramada,  the 
Capuchino,  and  Caycara,  these  hieroglyphic  figures  are  often  placed  at 
great  heights  on  the  walls  of  rock,  that  could  be  accessible  only  by  con- 
structing very  loAy  scaffolds.  When  the  natives  are  asked  how  those 
figures  could  have  been  sculptured,  they  answer  with  a  smile,  is 
relating  a  fact  of  which  a  stranger,  a  white  man  only,  could  be  ignorant* 
that  **  at  the  period  of  the  great  waters^  their  fathers  went  to  that 
height  in  boats." '—pp.  472,  473. 
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Our  travellers  landf  d  on  an  island  near  the  Boca  de  la  Tortuga, 
celebrated  for  the  turtle  fishery,  or  the  harvest  of  eggs.  About 
three  hundred  Indians  were  livine  in  huts  of  palm-leaves :  each 
tribe  was  separately  encamped,  and  distinguished  by  the  painting  of 
their  skins.  Here  a  missionary  from  the  Uruana,  a  native  of  the 
country,  came  to  meet  them  ;  he  was  particularly  astonished  to  see 
Europeans,  and  thought  the  object  of  their  voyage  very  mysterious ; 
be  could  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  they  should  have  left  their 
country  to  be  devoured  by  moschetoes,  and  to  measure  lands  that 
w^re  not  their  own.  His  business,  he  told  them,  was  to  celebrate 
mass  during  the  harvest  of  eggs^  to  procure  oil  for  the  church,  and 
to  keep  in  order  this  ^  republica  de  Indios  y  Castellanos.' 

The  turtle,  which  lays  these  esgs,  is  called  the  arrau^  and  weighs 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  In  the  month  of  January  they  issue  iu 
troops  from  the  water  to  repose  on  the  sands,  and  warm  themselves 
in  the  sun,  and  they  continue  basking  on  the  beach  in  the  day-time 
during  the  month  of  February.  In  March  they  repair  to  the  small 
islanos  to  lay  their  eggs.  With  their  hind  feet,  which  are  very  long 
and  furnished  with  claws,  the  animals  dig  a  hole  about  three  ^et  in 
diameter,  and  two  feet  deep.  In  these  holes  they  deposite  their  eggs 
during  the  night.  Sometimes  day  surprises  them  before  the  busi- 
ness is  done.  They  are  then  pressea  by  the  double  necessity  of 
depositing  their  eggs  and  closing  the  holes  they  have  dug,  that  they 
may  not  be  perceived  b^  the  tigers.  The  tortoises  that  thus  re- 
main too  lete  are  insensible  to  their  own  danger.  They  work  in 
the  presence  of  the  Indians,  who  visit  the  beach  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and  who  call  them  mad  tortoises. 

The  gathering,  under  the  guidance  of  the  missionary,  is  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  regularity.  The  ground  is  measured  out 
and  distributed  among  the  tribes.  An  area  of  120  feet  in  length 
and  30  in  breadth  has  been  known  to  produce  a  hundred  jars  of 
oil,  so  clear  and  inodorous  that  the  missionaries  compare  it  to  the 
best  olive  oil.  M.  de  Humboldt,  however,  gives  it  a  different  cha- 
racter, and  says  it  has  genei*ally  a  putrid  smell,  owing  to  some  of 
the  eggs  having  little  tortoises  formed  in  them.  Of  this  article  it 
is  estimated  that  five  thousand  botyas  (each  from  1000  to  1200  cu- 
bic inches)  are  collected  annually. 

<  Nc(w  as  two  hundred  eggs  yield  oil  enough  to  fill  a  bottle,  or  llmeta^ 
it  requires  five  thousand  eggs  for  a  jar  or  botija  of  oil.  Estimating  at 
one  tiundred,  or  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  butuber  of  eggs,  that 
one  tortoise  produces;  and  reckoning  that  one-third  of  these  is  broken 
at  the  dme  of  laying,  particularly  by  the  mad  tortoises;  we  may  pre- 
•ome,  that,  to  obtain  annually  five  thousand  jars  of  oil,  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousHod  arrati  tortoises,  the  weight  of  which  amounts  to  one 
bondred  and  sixty  five  thousand  quintals^  must  come  and  lay  thirty- 
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three  millionft  of  eggi  oo  the  three  shores  appropriated  to  this  hanrest.^ 
—p.  489. 

The  jaguar  tiger  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  tortoises;  it  follow^ 
them  to  the  beach,  and  in  order  to  devour  them  at  its  ease,  it  turns 
them  on  their  backs.  In  this  position,  the  turtles  are  unable  to 
rise,  and  the  Indians  avail  themselves  of  the  cunning  of  the  jaguar. 
The  crocodiles  also  feed  on  the  turtles,  and  the  herons  and  the  go* 
hnmzo  vulture  devour  the  young  ones  just  after  they  are  hatcfaedt 
though  they  are  said  never  to  come  out  of  the  sand  during  the  day, 
and  are  so  sagacious  that  they  at  once  take  the  shortest  road  to  the 
water,  appearing,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  to  *  feel  with  extreme  de^ 
licacy  on  what  side  the  most  humid  air  blows,' 

The  Oroonoko  at  the  |)assage  of  Baraguan  was  8M  toises 
broad ;  a  little  lower  down  it  measured  3674  toises,  ornearly  four 
nautical  miles.  The  shores  here  were  barren,  and  the  temperature 
exceedingly  high,  which  called  forth  the  following  striking  obser- 
vations from  M.  de  Humboldt. 

*  We  looked  in  vain  for  plants  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  which  are  as 
steep  as  walls,  and  furnish  some  traces  of  stratification.  We  found  only 
an  old  trunk  of  aobletia,  with  large  pomiform  frpit,  and  a  new  speciek 
of  the  family  of  the  apocynee.  All  the  stones  were  covered  with  an 
ninumerahle  quantity  of  iguanas  and  geckoes  with  spreading  and  meoi- 
branoyas  fingers.  These  Czards,  motionless,  the  head  raifl^,  and  the 
mouth  open,  seemed  to  suck  in  the  heated  air.  'ihe  thermoneter 
placed  against  the  rock  rose  to  60.2^.  The  soil  appeared  undulating, 
from  the  effect  of  mirage,  without  a  breath  of  wind  being  felt  1*be 
son  was  near  the  zenith,  and  its  dazzling  light,  reflected  by  the  snriace 
of  the  river,  contrasted  with  the  reddish  vapours  that  enveloped  aU  the 
surrounding  objects.  How  vivid  is  the  impression  produced  by  the 
calm  of  nature,  at  noqn,  in  these  burning  climates !  The  beasts  of  the 
forests  retire  to  the  thickets;  the  birds  hide  themselves  beneath  the  fo- 
liage of  the  trees,  or  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Yet,  amid  this 
apparent  silence,  when  we  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  most  feeble 
sounds  transmitted  by  the  air,  we  hear  a  dull  vibration,  a  continual 
murmur,  a  hum  of  insects,  that  fill,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  aU 
the  lower  strata  of  the  air.  Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  make  man  feel 
the  extent  and  power  of  organic  life.  Myriads  of  insects  creep  upoo 
the  soil,  and  flutter  round  the  plants  parched  by  the  ardour  of  the  am. 
A  confused  noise  issues  from  every  bosh,  from  the  deeayed  tmiiks  of 
trees,  from  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  from  the  ground  undermuBied  hf 
the  lizards,  millepedes,  and  eecUicu.  These  are  so  many  voicea  pfo- 
claioung  to  us,  that  all  nature  breathes;  ^ftd  that,  under  a  tkoosMnA 
different  forms,  life  b  diffused  tkroeg boat  the  cracked  and  dusty  aoil,  at 
weH  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  waAek,  and  in  the  air  that  eivcolalee 
around  vs. 

*  The  seneatioDa,  which  I  here  recalled  to  mind*  are  not  asknoWB  Is 
those  who,  without  having  advioced  to  the  equator,  have  visited  Italy, 
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SfMua«  or  Egypt  That  coBtratt  of  oiotion  and  silence,  tbat  aspect  ef 
nature  at  once  calm  and  animated,  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  tra- 
yeller,  when  he  enters  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  within  the  zone 
of  olives,  dwarf  palms,  and  date-trees.'-*-pp.  504 — 506* 

At  Paramoia,  where  there  is  another  turtle-harvest,  the  mis^* 
siooarjr  monks  of  Carichana  and  the  Cataracts  were  seated  on  the 
around  playing  at  cards  and  smoking  tobacco  in  long  pipes :  from 
tbeir  ample  blue  garments,  their  shorn  heads,  and  their  long  beards^ 
they  mi^t  (says  M.  de  Humboldt)  have  been  taken  for  natives  of 
the  East*  From  one  of  these  missionaries  they  purchased  a  new 
canoe,  and  another  offered  to  accompany  them  as  &r  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  Brazil.  The  canoe,  like  all  Indian  boats,  was  merely  the 
truBk  of  atree  hollowed  out  by  the  double  means  of  the  hatchet  and 
€>f  fire ;  it  was  forty  feet  bng  and  three  broad  ;  the  inconveniences 
that  must  be  suffered  in  such  wretched  vessels  may  easily  be  con** 
eeived*  In  the  aft^r  part  a  low  roof  of  brancheawas  erected  to 
keep  off  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  but  it  only  admitted  of  those 
kinder  it  to  lie  down  or  sit  double ;  and  the  legs  reached  far  beyond 
ity  to  ttiat  when  it  rained  half  the  body  was  drenched.  The  Indian 
foirers  sit  in  the  fore  part,  two  by  two,  perfectly  naked,  and  row 
with  spoon-shaped  paddles  of  three  feet  long,  in  sad  and  mono- 
tonous cadence,  but  with  surprising  uniformity.  To  all  the  tncon- 
reniences  of  the  miserable  conoe  were  joined  the  torments  inflicted 
by  Ae  moschetoes,  and  the  heat  that  radiated  from  the  leaves  of  the 
fitlm-tree  corering:  but,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  good  humouredly 
observes,  *  with  some  gayety  of  temper,  with  dispositions  of  mutual 
benevolence,  and  with  a  vivid  taste  for  the  majestic  nature  of  these 
great  valleys  of  rivers,  traveller^  easily  support  evils  that  become 
habitual/ 

The  assemblage  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  at  Pararuma 
leads  our  author  into  a  long  digression  on  the  preparation  of 
onotOj  or  the  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the  pulp  of  the 
hixa  orellana,  and  of  another  pigment  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
hgnonia  cMca  macerated  in  water,  with  which  they  paint  their 
naked  bodies.  Such  is  the  avidity  of  the  Indians  for  these  pig« 
oients,  that  according  to  our  author,  some  of  the  missionaries  spe- 
cdbte  on  their  ^  state  of  nudity^ — that  is,  they  prepare  and  store  up 
these  articles,  and  then  sell  them  so  dear  to  the  thoughtless  natives, 
Hiat  a  tall  stout  fellow  gains  with  diflkulty  enough  by  the  labour 
ef  a  fortnight  to  procure  in  exchange  as  much  chica  as  is  necessary 
la  paint  himself  red*  ^  Seen  at  a  distance,^  says  M.  de  Humboldt^ 
^  these  naked  men  appear  to  be  dressed  in  laced  clothes.  If  pminted 
wetfOfM,'  he  adds,  ^  had  been  examined  with  the  same  attention  aa 
Sathtd  fuUions^  it  would  have  been  perceired,  that  the  most  fertile 
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imagination,  and  the  most  mutable  caprice,  hare  created  the 
fiishions  of  paioting,  as  well  as  those  of  garments.' 

We  have  next  a  dissertation  on  raanakins  and  monkeys,  mari- 
mondes,  titis,  viuditas,  and  '  other  quadrimanous  animals^'  whicb, 
to  the  naturalist,  maj  be  very  interesting,  but  makes  rather  too 
large  a  break  in  the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  it  is  placed.  This 
is  succeeded  by  a  dissertation  on  hail,  which  we  pass  over,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  mouth  of  the  Pamasi,  where  the  Oroonoko  narrows. 
Near  this  place  is  a  detached  mountain,  with  a  bare  top,  about 
300  feet  high,  on  which  was  once  situated  a  fortress  of  the  Jesuits 
^^fortalza  de  San  Francisco  Xavier^  The  garrison  which  the  good 
fathers  maintained  here  was  not  intended  merely  to  protect  mem 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians ;  it  was  employed  also  in 
oneosive  warfare,  or,  as  they  say  here,  in  the  conquest  of  souls — 
eonquesta  de  almas.  The  soldiers  made  military  iocursioos  into 
the  lands  of  the  independent  Caribs,  killed  all  (hose  who  dared  to 
make  any  resistance,  burnt  their  huts,  destroyed  their  plantations, 
and  carried  away  their  old  men,  women,  and  children,  as  prisooen. 
M.  de  Humboldt  sa^s,  that  these  spiritual  conquests  are  not  follow- 
ed by  the  monks  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominick,  and  St.  AugastJoe, 
who  now  govern  a  vast  portion  of  South  America. 

In  proceeding  upwards,  our  travellers  passed  several  rapids^  or 
small  cascades,  made  by  the  granitic  rocks  rising  out  of  the  bed  of 
the  river.  At  the  cataract  of  Cariven  they  were  in  some  danger 
from  those  frequent  eddies  which  occur  in  the  Oroonoko,  as  weU 
as  in  the  Amazons.  M.  de.  la  Condamine,  we  remember,  was 
whirled  round  and  round  in  the  latter  river  for  more  than  an  hour 
by  an  eddy  formed  under  an  overhanging  rock ;  and  he  noentions 
a  poor  missionary,  whose  canoe,  having  got  into  one  of  these  eddies, 
was  whirled  round  incessantly  for  two  days,  and  who  was  saved  oih 
ly  from  perishing  of  hunger  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river,  which 
tent  his  canoe  into  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Our  travellers  escaped  a  similar  peril  by  the  timely  assistance  of 
two  Saliva  Indians  ;  but  they  lay  all  night  on  the  shelf  of  a  bare 
rock  called  Piedra  de  Carichana  Vieja^  which  is  one  of  those, 
M.  de  Humboldt  says,  where  travellers  on  the  Oroonoko  have 
beard  from  time  to  time,  towards  sun-rise,  subterraneous  soimdit 
resembling  those  of  the  organ*  Such  stones  are  called  by  the 
missionaries  IcLxas  de  musica.  He,  however,  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  any  of  this  mysterious  melody ;  but  he  believes  in 
its  existence,  and  ascribes  the  sounds  to  the  diflerenee  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  subterraneous  and  external  air,  which  attains  its 
maximum  about  sun-rise,  or  at  that  moment  which  is  at  the  same 
time  farthest  from  the  period  of  the  maximum  to  die  heat  of  liie 
preceding  day.    The  current  of  air  issuing  through  the  crevices 
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aiaj,  be  fl^inks,  produce  those  tones  which  are  said  to  be  heard  hf 
a  person  lying  on  the  rock  with  his  ear  in  contact  with  the  stone. 
*  Uuj  we  not  admit,  (he  adds)  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egjpti 
Jli  passing  incessantly  up  and  down  the  Nile,  had  made  the  same  ebser-* 
ration  oto  some  rock  of  the  Thehaid;  and  that  the  mu»ic  ofikt  rocks  there 
led  to  the  jugglery  of  the  priests  in  the  statne  of  Memnen?  Perhaps^ 
when*nhe  rosy-fingnred  Aurora  rendered  her  son^the  glorious  Hemnon, 
▼oca!/'  the  Toice  was  that  of  a  man  hidden  beneath  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue ;  but  the  observation  of  the  natiyes  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  we 
relate,  seems  to  explain  in  a  natural  manner  what  gare  rise  tp 
the  Egyptian  belief  of  a  stone  that  poured  forth  sounds  at  sunrise.'«^ 
p.  560. 

The  three  savans  Jotnard,  Jollois  and  Devilliers  heard,  at  sun** 
fise,  in  a  monuntent  of  granite  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  spot 
on  which  the  palace  of  Kamac  stands,  a  noise  resembling  that 
i>f  a  string  breaking,  which  is  precisely  the  comparison  employed 
by  the  ancient  writers  in  spcakine  of  the  Yoice  of  Memnon ;  and 
the  French  travellers  thought,  like  M.  de  Homboldt,  that  ^the 
passage  of  rarefied  air  through  the  fissures  of  a  sonorous  stone^ 
ought  have  suggested  to  the  Egyptian  priests  the  juggleries  of  th^ 
Memnonium.' 

We  take  leave  of  our  travellers,  where  the  waters  of  the  Met* 
join  the  Oroonoko,  the  most  considerable  of  all  its  branches  ex- 
cept the  Guaviare,  and  large  enough  to  be  compared  with  the  Da* 
jKibe*  This  branch  will  one  day  become  of  great  political  and 
commercial  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Guyana  and  Vene- 
jmela*  Being  navigable  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes  of  New 
Granada,  a  direct  conveyance  by  water  is  afforded  from  the  Grolfo 
Tristo  by  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Meta,  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bagota.  '  The  Meta,'  says  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, *  is  like  a  canal  of  communication  between  Qountries  placed 
tn  the  same  latitude,  but  differing  in  their  productions  as  much  aa 
France  and  Senegal.'  That  miserable  spirit  of  monopoly,  however, 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  has  not  only 
shut  up  the  Meta,  but  also  its  more  noble  trunk  the  Oroonoko ; 
the  result  is  that  those  extensive  regions  through. which  they  flow 
and  scatter  unprofitable  fertility  are  tenanted  only  by  a  few 
straggling  hordes  of  Indies  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 
But  other  days  appear  to  be  approaching,  and  hostile  armies  are 
already  encamped  on  the  borders  of  these  majestic  streams.  If  an 
evil  Genius  had  not  guided  the  councils  of  Spain,  the  murderous 
scenes  that  are  now  exhibiting  on  this  fairest  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  might  have  been  avoided,  and  all  its  inhabitants  been  pros- 
perous and  happy.  Had  the  mediation  of  England  been  at  cepted^ 
it  18  more  than  probable  that  the  adoption  of  a  more  lib^nd  policy 
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would  have  tended  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  mother-coontiy: 
and  the  colonies,  by  putting  a  specdj  end  to  a  contest  in  which  it  \% 
quite  clear  that  the  inhabitants  at  large  take  little  or  no  interest. 
Tlie  Spanish  portion  of  South  America  is  become,  in  fact,  nothing- 
more  than  the  arena  on  which  a  set  of  needy  and  adventurous  prize- 
fighters are  contending*  each  for  his  own  individual  advantage.  li 
is  idle  to  talk  of  *  ten  millions  of  people  struggling  for  their  liber- 
ties,^ when  they  have  scarcely  an  enemy  to  struggle  with ;  for  sucb 
is  the  imbecility  of  the  mother-country,  that  had  there  existed  any- 
thing like  a  general  wish  among  the  colonists  to  shake  off  beryoke^ 
— had  even  one  of  the  ten  miliioas  said  to  he  so  desirous  of  inde- 
pendence, united  against  her,  she  could  not  have  held  put  as  manjr 
il^ntba  as  she  has  done  years.  In  the  mean  tiine,  shoals  of  foreign 
buccaneers  are  gathering  round  the  shores  of  this  unhappy  country, 
and,  under  the  ridiculous  pretence  of  patpiotisn*,  are  keeping  up 
t^e  unfortunate  contest  with  the  view  of  enriching  themselves  at  the 
e^ense  of  both  parties*  The  interested  succours,  and  the  sordid 
vieifrs  of  the  Cochranes  and  McGregors  can  deceive  no  one ;  their 
sole  object  is  plunder:  but  it  is  melancholy  to  tbink  that  sa 
many  brave  fellows  who  have  nobly  fought  for  the  liberties  of  Bii^ 
rope  should  be  seduced  from  their  country,  and  sent  to  perish 
iiHslonously  in  the  savannas  of  South  America,  to  fill  the  pockets 
orcrimps  and  swindlers,  or  minister  to  the  cupidity  of  mercantile 
speculation* 

Art.  III.  Dissertation  on  the  Use  and  Importance  of  UnatUho^ 
ritative  Tradition.  By  E.  Hawkina,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College.     8vo.     Oxford  and  London. 

nPHE  benefit  derived  from  the  Reformation,  which  can  hardly  be 
^  rated  too  highly,  did  not  so  much  consist  in  the  renunciation 
of  particular  errors,  as  in  the  emancipation  from  that  usurped  and 
pernicious  authority  on  which  the  existing  Romish  errors  reated  for 
support,  and  on  which  fresh  ones  to  an  unlimited  anK>unt  might  at' 
any  time  be  founded.  Vain  would  have  been  the  renwval  even  of 
all  the  abuses,  if  a  door  had  been  left  open  for  their  re-admission^ 
b^  continuing  to  regard  fallible  men,  instead  of  the  word  of  God, 
as  the  tribunal  of  ultiioate  appeal ;  by  leaving  to  oral  tradition  an 
authority  equal  and  even  paran>ount  to  that  of  Scripture,  and  to  the 
Oiurch  an  absolute  power  of  deciding  on  the  pretensions  of  that 
tradition.  From  error,  in  particular  points  indeed,  human  nature 
can  never  be  completely  secured ;  and  that  accordingly  errors  have 
crept  into  protestant  churches,  is  more  to  be  lamented  than  won- 
dered at;  biii  while  such  churches  continue  to  appeal  to  Scrips 
t^re  as  the  ade  unerring  standard  in  matters  of  doctrine^  they  for< 
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iiish  the  means  for  the  rectification  of  their  own  faults,  and  the  de- 
tection of  their  own  mistakes :  that  they  may  not  err,  even  as 
frievotisly  as  the  Romish  Church,  we  cannot  decisively  pronounce ; 
ut  they  can  never  err  irretrievably,  so  long  as  they  msdce  ttieir 
ultimate  reference  to  the  Bible  as  paramount  to  all  human  autho- 
rity. 

But  the  vehement  and  successful  struggle  i^inst  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  Church  and  of  tradition  seems  to  have  produced, 
as  indeed  was  to  be  expected,  a  strong  reactioji.  The  very  name 
of  tradition,  from  being  associated  with  the  abuses  to  which  it  had 
been  made  subservient,  became  odious ;  and  some  of  those  wbo 
had  escaped  from  the  unauthorized  and  unbounded  pretensions  of 
the  popish  hierarchy,  seemed  no  longer  to  regard  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  community  established  by  the  founder  of  our  religioDf 
and  endowed  by  Him  with  authority  and  privileges,  but  a^  a  mere 
name  applicable  to  any  collection  of  individuals  who  might  think 
fit  voluntarily  to  associate  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instructioa 
and  public  devotion. 

These  notions  are  by  no  means  obsolete  in  the  present  day.  The 
important  maxim,  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religioa 
of  Protestants,  is  eagerly  cited  by  many,  as  an  argument  that  men 
ought  to  be  left  to  make  out,  every  one  for  himself,  a  system  of 
belief  from  the  Scriptures ;  that  consequently  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  alone,  without  note  or  comment,  is  not  only  a  sufficient, 
but  is  the  only  justifiable  mode  of  religious  instruction ;  and  that 
the  education  of  children  in  any  particular  mode  of  faith  is  an  at- 
tempt unduly  to  bias  their  minds,  to  derogate  from  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  limit  the  free  exercise  of  reason^ 

Without  entering  into  the  questions  which  have  been  so  often 
discussed,  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  national  religious  iostruc* 
tioD,  both  for  children  and  adults,  it  is  iitiportant  to  remark  that  the 
total  rejection  or  depreciation  of  all  tradition, — and  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  Scriptures  as  not  only  the  sole  authority  in  matters 
of  faith,  but  also  the  only  proper  medium  for  attaining  religious 
tuowUdge^  gives  weight  to  a  difficulty,  which  may  raise  doubts,  in 
some  instances,  respecting  Christianity  itself,  and  in  many  more, 
concerning  the  truth  of  its  most  fundamental  doctrines:  this  diffi- 
calty  is  found  in  the  want  of  systematic  form  in  the  instruction  which 
Scripture  furnishes,  and  the  oblique  and  incidental  manner  in  which 
many  of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  its  most  important  truths, 
are  conveyed  to  us. 

«  Wby,  it  may  be  asked,  are  many  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
Adth  rather  implied  than  taught;  wby  have  we  to  leafn  them  in  great 
^•asure  from  incidental  notices  of  them  in  books  written  upon  parttcu: 
lar  occasions,  controversiefl,  or  heresies,  many  of  them  longaioce  puBei 
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away,  whtbt  some  men  have  erred  throiigh  ignonmceof  dieae  paftioik 
lars,  and  some  have  been  at  times  perplexed  although  they  have  en? 
braced  the  truth,  and  some  have  missed  altogether  that  faith  in  which 
all  are  most  concerned  to  live  ?  Why  this  difficulty,  the^  ask,  when 
more  direct  and  systematic  statements  of  the  main  points  of  faith  might 
have  been  with  equal  ease  delivered  by  the  same  authdri^,  and  wouU, 
of  course,  from  believers;  have  met  with  implicit  veneratioD  ?'•— p.  1* 

To  encounter  this  difficulty,  is  the  primary  object  of  the  work 
before  us;  though  the  course  of  the  argument  is  such  as  to  embrace 
incidentally  several  other  points  of  no  less  interest 

The  difficulty  in  question  is,  indeed,  as  Mn  Hawkins  acknow^ 
kdges,  by  no  means  universally  felt;  and  accordingly  he  is  at  some 
pains  clearly  to  point  it  out.  This,  however,  is  a  circumstaiMCeby 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  present  case.  Dr.  Paley  remarks,  in  the 
pre&ce  to  his  *  Moral  Philosophy,'  that  '  in  discoursing  to  yoong 
minds  upon  topics  of  morality,  it  requires  much  more  pains  to 
make  them  perceive  the  difficulty,  than  to  understand  the  solntiofi; 
that  unless  the  subject  be  so  drawn  to  a  point,  as  to  exhibit  the 
full  force  of  an  objection,  or  the  exact  place  of  a  doubt,  before  any 
explanation  is  entered  upon, — in  other  words,  unless  some  curiosity 
be  excited  before  it  is  attempted  to  be  satisfied,  the  labour  of  tbe 
teacher  is  lost.'  But  it  is  more  especially  necessary  A«rc,  to  put 
forward  the  difficulty  in  a  distinct  and  prominent  form,  from  its 
peculiar  liability  to  be  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in 
which  most  Christians  have  actually  acquired  their  own  religious 
motions: 

•  Thoroughly  convinced  by  the  anthority  of  Scripture,  they  rosy  not 
have  attended  strictly  to  the  process  by  which  their  own  conrictioiKu 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines  has  been  established;  altiiough  rest- 
ing them  entirely  upon  Scriptural  authority,  they  may  not  baYe/>^ 
collected  them  solely  and  immediately  from  the  Scriptures.  Heoce 
they  may  not  have  observed,  that  the  various  proofs  of  a'given  doctrine 
have  been  accumulated  perhaps  fromthe  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  the 
most  unconnected  apparently  with  each  other;  that  one  text  oceirioiH 
ally  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  their  conviction,  had  noforce^ 
all  in  that  respect  until  compared  with  another,  and  that  perhaps  widr 
a  third,  each  separately  incapable  of  bearing  upon  the  point  in  questiffi* 
but  all  together  composing  an  indissoluble  argument,  of  so  much  tbt 
more  force  indeed,  as  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  fbrgery  and  iDt(;^ 
^lation.'^-p.  2. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  ^t  the  indirect  maaner  ia 
which  particular  doctrines  are  taught  in  Scripture,  and  also  theff* 
regularity  and  want  of  system  in  the  delivery  of  the  whole  body  oS 
them,  are  circumstances  which  it  is  highly  important  to  poiot  o«^ 
tp  those  who  have  aever  been  troqbled  with  scruples  arising  (r^ 
^ikU  cauaej  they  cannot  oiberwise  be  properly  aware  of  tbetf** 
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premtm^fbichihe  Scnptutes  are  likely- to  nlake  an  tlie  minds  of 
those  who  may  chaace  to  have  no  accew  to  any  other  means  of 
religious  instniction ;  and  conseqaently,  will  be  Kable  to  commit 
errors  and  to  tncof  disappointments,  in  the  most  benevolent  and 
laudable  of  all  pursuits,  the  endeavour  to  diffuse  Christianrty. 

Mr.  Hawkins  proceeds  to  notice  several  circumstanced  which 
either  have  been  brought  forward,  or  may  suggest  themselves  a«  . 
solutions  of  the  difficulty : 

*-  To  attempt  to  meet  the  difficuhy  by  detailing  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  composed 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  for  however  natural  and  just  the  method 
of  them  may  thus  be  made  to^  appear  with  respect  to  the  then  Christian 
churches  or  converts,  the  question  still  remains— how  is  such  a  style 
or  method  suited  to  our  wants,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  beeii 
equally  ia  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Scriptures  ?' 
how  csuk  these  writings  be  the  best  adapted  to  convey  satisiactory  in- 
fermation  upon  doctrinal  points  to  Christians  now,  or  in  succeeding 


'  *  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  answer,  that  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  gather 
the  sentiments  of  other  writers,  (tiie  heathen  philosophers  for  exam- 
ple) from  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  their  works  ;  that 
we  thus  become  satisfied  what  their  seotimeots  were ;  and  why  not 
then  submit  to  the  same  mode  in  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  saCre4 
writers  V — ^p.  6. 

There  is  indeed  this  essential  distinction  between  the  inspired 
writers  and  all  others  whatever ;  that  the  former  cannot  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  on  any  occasion  either  unable^  or  (as  is  said  of 
some  of  tiie  ancient  philosophers)  unwilling,  to  make  known  with 
perfect  clearness  to  ordinary  capacities,  those  truths  at  least  which 
they  considered  as  fundamentally  important.  And  yet,  with  respect 
to  many  of  these,  the  alleged  indirectness  and  want  of  arrange- 
ment is  sufficiently  manifest  upon  a  candid  investigation.  Men  are 
apt,  however,  (as  the  author  has  well  remarked,)  very  greatly  to  un*^ 
derrate  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  truth,,  when  once  it  has  been 
dearly  ascertained ;  as  he  instances  in  the  existing  systems  of  as- 
tronomy and  of  political  economy.  And  in  the  present  case,  it  is 
only  by  calm  reflection  and  careful  examination,  that  one  who  is 
welt  instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrines  can  be  enabled  adequate-^ 
ly  to  iudge  of  the  difficulty  which  an  ordinary  reader  would- nnd  in 
•lieiting  for  himself,  from  the  bare  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume^ 
wttbout  any  previous  instruction,  the  same  clear  and  connected 
view  of  the  subject. 

This  difficulty,  however,  it  would  be  an  affiront  to  reason  and  to 
wrelation  to  diseuise  or  to  shrink  from,  (even  if  no  complete  solu* 
liMa  of  it  could  ne  c^red,)  as  if  it  a|R>fded  any  valid  o^jectiott 
against  Christianity. 
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'  There  is  surely  little  cause  to  refraio  finoai  any  argan^iit  cakn^ 
lated  to  benefit  the  belioFer,  frhea  the  cavils  to  whteh  it  may  gi?e  oc- 
casioQ  cannot  possibly  amoant  to  an  objection  to,  KevelatiMi  itself 
without  the  grossest  presumption,  or  most  culpable  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  objector.  For  the  difficulty  in  question  is  no  oiffecUoa ;  it 
has  long  since  been  unanswerably  shown,  that  no  objection  can  lie 
against  ReFclation  on  account  of  any  alleged  obscurity,  or  partial  dis- 
covery of  its  truths,  which  does  not  equally  lie  s^nst  the  tenets  of 
pure  deism.' — p.  12. 

*  But  with  respect  to  the  believer,  it  might  be  wrong  indeed  to  hazard 
presenting  a  new  difficulty  to  his  mind,  were  there  not  some  reason  from 
experience  to  believe  that  those,  who  have  not  felt  the  difficulty  be- 
fore, are  not  likely  to  feel  it  long:  whilst  of  course  the  inqntry  would 
not  have  been  proposed,  did  it  not  seem  calculatei!  to  Inad  to  results 
satisfactory  perhaps  at  once  to  some  who  have  laboured  under  the  dif^ 
ficulty  assumed,  auJ  in  their  consequences  also,  not  uninteresting  to  all 
believers  in  Christianity.'— p.  13. 

Wc  most  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Hawkins  in  regarding  tradi- 
tion as  furnishing  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  question, 
by  supplying  precisely  that  kind  and  degree  of  aid  that  is  needed^ 
in  the  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge.  The  persons  to  whom 
the  Apostolic  Kpist)cs(the  grand  repository  of  Christian  doctrines) 
were  addressed,  were  Christians — had  already  been  catecheticaily 
instructed  with  great  care,  in  the  outlines  and  rudiuaents  at  least  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  had  among  them  ministers  formally  ap- 
pointed for  the  express  purpose  (amoug  others)  of  keeping  up,  and 
4iiiu8>ng,  and  transmitting,  by  oral  instruction^  '  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints.^  This  circumstance  not  only  accounts  most 
fully  for  the  incidental  and  unsystematic  mention,  in  these  Epistles, 
of  the  elementary  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  also  points  out  to 
all  succeeding  Christians  what  course  they  ought  to  adopts  when- 
ever it  is  practicable,  for  maintaining  and  propagating  those  doc- 
trines :  the  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  together  with  the  inspired  writings  which  alone  possess 
ituthority^  tluit  systematic  traditional  instruciion  which  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  afibrd  :  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  conti- 
9uance  of  the  same  system  in  all  succeeding  ages ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  just  reason  why  it  should  not  be  thus  continued.  Men  of 
the  present  day  are  not  fairly  put  on  a  level  with  those  to  whom 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  were  addressed,  if  the  same  sacred  volume 
is  placed  in  the  bands  of  both  parties,  hut  the  advantage  of  regular 
instruction,  which  was  enjoyed  by  one,  is  denied  to  the  other. 

The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  tradition  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  here  inculcated.  Mr.  Hawkins,  indeed,  has  used  every 
possible  precaution  to  keep  this  distiactioo  clearly  in  view,  by  Ibe 
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expression  of  %mauihoritati»e  traditiou,  and  b/  a  plain  expocitioa 
of  the  erroneous  and  of  the  true  doctrines* 

*  We  perceire  that  traditioM  ouy  be  contradictorj  to  the  Scriptures^ 
and  thus  we  absolutely  reject  them  ;  or  they  may  be  unsupported  by 
the  Scriptures,  aad  then  we  allow  them  do  further,  thau  as  they  coin- 
cide with  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  or  they  may  be  supported  by  the  sacred 
writings,  and  then  we  respect  them  as  the  original  sentiments  of  the  iirst 
believers — as  derived  indeed  from  the  true  and  only  authority.' — p.  20. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  will  be  inclined  to 
/eel  a  prejudice  against  tradition,  from  the  uuwarrautable  applica- 
tion of  it  by  the  Romish  Church :  never,  while  the  world  lasUi,  will 
the  inconside/ate  and  the  violent  be  prevented  from  confounding. 
together  things  which  diflfer  onljf  in  the  point  which  is  of  most 
essential  inportance,  or  frov  indiscriminately  censuring  whatever 
has  been  much  abused.  Nor  is  this  ob^tion  contined  to  the  mere 
nanu  o(  tradition  ;  (in  which  case  the  author  would  liave  been  to 
blame  for  giving  needless  offence  by  adopting  it ;)  but  to  the  very 
plan  itself  of  elementary  religious  instruction.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  vehement  reaction  produced  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  through  the  well-known  propensity  of  mankind 
to  rush  from  one  extreme  into  the  other.  The  natural  transition  of 
error  was  from  a  blind  obedience  to  the  authority  of  tradition,  and 
acquiescence  in  all  that  load  of  additions  to  Christianity  which 
were  thus  introduced,  to  a  total  rejection  of  the  legitimate  use  of 
tradition,  and  an  indiscriminate  contempt  and  aversion  towards  all 
formularies,  catechisms,  creeds,  articles,  and  religious  establish- 
ments. 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  of  the  declamations  which 
are  current  in  the  present  day  against  the  iniquity  of  giving  a  bias 
to  the  minds  of  young  persons,  by  teaching  them  our  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  sacred  volume,  instead  of  leaving  tliem  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves;  that  is,  against  endeavo^^ing  to  place  them  in 
the  same  situation  with  those  to  whom  those  very  Scriptures  were 
written,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  struggle  with  difficulties  which 
the  Scriptures  no  where  contemplate  nor  provide  against.  The 
maintaioers  of  such  a  principle  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not,  if  consistently  pursoed,  prove  too  much.  Do  you  not, 
it  might  be  asked,  bias  the  minds  of  children  by  putting  into  their 
bands  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  the  infallible  word  of 'God? 
Jf  you  are  convinced  that  they  are  so,  you  must  be  sure  that  they 
will  stand  the  test  of  unprejudiced  inquiry:  are  you  not  at  leas^ 
hound  in  fairness  to  teach  them  at  the  same  time  the  systems  of 
ancient  mythology,  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  aii<i  those  of  modem 
philosophers,  that  they  may  freely  choose  nmt.ugst  all  ? .  I-»et  any 
one  who  i§  disposed  to  deride  the  absurdity  of  stich  a  proposal. 
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consider  whether  there  is  anj  objection  to  it  whk^  would  oaf 
equally  Ke  against  the  exclasion  of  syitematic  religious  instniction^ 

We  have  been  induced  to  notice  these  opinions  the  more  (iiify, 
because  those  who  do  not  keep  in  mind  tiie  genera)  preraleoce  of 
them,  will  be  apt  to  underrate  very  much  the  importance  of  the  ar- 
gument before  us.  The  author  seems  indeed  himself  to  be  aware 
that  while  his  doctrine  is  strongly  controverted  by  some,  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  regarded  by  others  as  self-evident,  and  scarcely  needing 
even  to  be  stated.  The  extreme  simplicity,  indeed,  and  persprcei- 
ty  of  his  arguments,  may  contribute  not  a  little  to  produce  this  im- 
preission.  What  is  very  clearly  demonstrated  will  often  appear  to 
a  superficial  reader  so  evident  as  to  need  no  demonstratioo ;  add 
the  ability  which  has  been  employed  to  make  it  thus  phlu  and 
evident,  is  disparaged  ia  consequence  of  its  own  success* 

There  is  in  fact  a  very  original  train  of  thought  in  the  littfe 
work  before  us.  If  it  contain  nothing  that  can  strictly  be  called 
new,  (as  indeed  the  subject  is  not  one  in  which  new  trudis,  pto- 
perly  speaking,  are  to  be  expected,)  at  least  it  sets  many  points  ia 
a  new  and  interesting  light :  many  of  its  readers,  we  are  perraaded, 
will  find  on  examination  that  some  of  the  autbor^s  remarks  aad 
reasonings  which  appear  to  them  the  most  familiar,  had,  in  fiicty 
never  occurred  to  them  before.  Indeed  the  number  and  prevalence 
of  opinions  and  practices  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples maintained  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  plainly  diow  that  tboogb 
they  may  be  sufficiently  obvious,  they  are  not  sufficientij  at- 
tended to.  He  makes  some  valuable  practical  applicatioos  .(^^v* 
rather  hints  for  the  application)  of  his  doctrine ;  it  is  capable  of 
many,  and  those  most  important  which  an  attentive  reader  may 
easily  develope  for  himself.  In  the  first  place,  some  who  perceive 
the  indirectness  and  want  of  system  m  Scripture  may  object 
(however  unreasonably)  to  the  dtvine  authority  of  a  book,  which 
in  their  judgment  is  so  ill  adapted  to  its  purpose;  and  thoueh  this 
has  been  shown  to  be  no  valid  or  sufficient  objection,  yet  as  it  may 
nevertheless  have  weight  witti  many  minds,  it  is  at  least  destralile 
that  it  should  be  answered.  But  secondly,  it  is  probable  that  the 
objection  of  man^  persons  to  some  of  the  |reat  and  charactecistic 
doctrines  of  Chnstianity,  may  have  been,  if  not  produced,  at  least 
strengthened  and  supported,  by  the  oblique  and  irregular  mode  in 
which  those  doctrines  are  delivered ;  though  they  may  perceive 
(as  ev<ery  candid  reader  must)  the  obvious  forcQ  of  the  expresatoos, 
they  mny  still  be  unable  to  satisfy  themselves  that  what  is  so  taught, 
could  be  intended  to  be  generally  believed,  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  To  such  persons,  if  they  are  but  candid^ 
disposed  to  receive  the  truth,  this  dissertation  cannot  but  prove 
highly  serviceable.    Thirdly,  it  may  prove  a  safeguard  agaiost  tb^ 
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errors  of  those,  who,  while  thejr  distribute  the  Scriptures,  neglect 
or  reprobate  the  use  of  all  other  helps  for  those  wbon  they  would 
instruct.  The  author  has  veiy  properly  put  in  a  caveat  against 
the  opposite  error  of  undervaluing  the  Scriptures,  and  of  ^deriving 
our  noiioQs  of  religion  from  human  comments,  to  the  neglect  of 
die  only  authority  on  which  they  rest*'  p.  68^  And  he  has  wisely 
abstained  from  entering  into  the  controversies  which  have  been  so 
long  and  so  unhappily  agitated,  between  the  different  societiei 
engaged  in  spreading  religious  knowledge;  confining  himself  t<v 
the  combating  of  the  one  error,  (surely  a  great  and  dangerous  one,) 
of  those  who  fancy  they  are  sufficiently  propagating  Christianity, 
when  they  are  merely  distributing  the  bible. 

Lastly,  the  application  is  most  obvious  and  most  important,  to 
the  duty  of  catechising,  and  to  the  responsibility  of  all  who  are 
made  the  depositaries  of  Christian  tradition,  (that  is,  of  all  who 
have  themselves  received  it,)  in  communicating  instruction  as  far  as 
their  abilities  and  opportunities  extend,  and  in  recommending 
lessons  by  their  lives* 

Upon  die  whole,  we  strongly  recommend  this  Dissertation  to  die 
perusal  of  our  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  clear,  candid,  and  acute 
reasonings  upon  a  subject  pf  great  interest  and  importance.  The 
arr  n^ement  is  luminous,  and  the  language  in  most  parts  neat  and 
perspicuous,  in  soqpe,  not  destitute  of  eloquence.  But  it  possesses 
one  merit  not  less  valuable,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  less  common 
than  aoy  we  have  mentioned  ; — the  mildness  and  truly  Christian 
temper  which  pervades  the  whole.  Since  to  maintain  our  own 
opinion,  is  virtually  to  impugn  that  of  our  opponents,  it  is  a  matter 
or  some  difficulty,  in  treating  of  any  disputable  point,  to  avoid  a 
cootroFersial  air:  but  this  difficulty  is  much  greater  when  the 
subject  is  one  which  has  been  made  the  field  of  so  much  bitter  con- 
troversy as  the  present.  And  as  it  is  no  where  more  difficult,  so  it 
b  no  where  more  important,  to  unite  firmness  with  conciliation, 
'  in  meekness  instructing  them  that  oppose  themselves ;'  conceding 
no  truth,  yet  giving  no  unnecessary  onence, — and  arguing  forcibly, 
without  destrojrin^  the  practical  effect  by  a  harsh  and  hostile  de- 
meanour, which  irritates  those  whom  it  is  our  business  to  per- 
suade* 

AttT.  IV. — 1.  Promenade  aux  Cimetiires  de  Paris^  aux  S^pul^ 
iures  Royales  de  Saint  Denisy  et  aux  Catacofnbes,^  ^c.  Par 
M.  P.  St.  A.     Paris. 

2.  Description  des  Catacombei  de  Paris,  precidee  d*tm  Precis  His- 
toriqtu  swr  les  Caiacombes  de  tons  les  Peupfes  de  Vanden  et  du 
nouDeau  Continent.    Par  L*  Hericart  de  Thury,  Mattre  des 
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Requites,  Ing^nieur  en  chef  ae  Corps  Royal  des  Mines,  In- 

specteur-Geniral  des  Travaax  souterraiDs  duDepartementdeb 

Seine.  Paris. 
fpHE  Hj'driotaphia  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  is  one  of  the  most 
•*■  beautiful  works  of  that  admirable  author.  There  is  perhaps 
no  other  writer  either  of  our  own  or  of  any  other  country,  whose 
intellect  had  so  perfeelly  assimilated  all  its  stores  of  learning.  His 
feelings  seem  always  to  have  ended  In  meditation ;  and  his  medi- 
tations, on  the  other  hand,  always  bring  with  them  a  subdued  bat 
▼ivid  feelinc.  '  The  number  of  the  dead,'  he  says,  *  longcxceedcth 
all  that  shall  live.  The  night  of  time  far  surpasseth  the  day;  and 
who  knows  when  was  the  aequinox?  Every  hour  adds  unto  that- 
current  arithmetic  which  scarce  stands  one  moment.  And  since 
death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life,  and  even  pagans  could  doubt 
whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die, — since  our  longest  sun  sets  it 
right  descensions,  and  makes  but  winter  arches,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  long  before  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  have  our  lignt 
in  ashes, — since  the  brother  of  death  daily  haunts  us  with  dying 
mementos,  and  time  that  grows  old  itself  bids  us  hope  no  long 
duration, — diuturnity  is  a  dream  and  folly  of  expectation. 
To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  to 
exist  in  their  names, — was  large  satisfaction  unto  old  expectations, 
and  made  one  part  of  their  elysiums.  But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the 
metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  live  indeed,  is  to  be  again  oar- 
selves  ;  which  being  not  only  an  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  be- 
lievers, 'tis  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's  church-yard,  as  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt,  ready  to  be  any  thing  in  the  ecstasy  of  being  ever, 
and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  moles  of  Adrianus.' 

'  Man,*  says  the  same  writer,  *  is  a  noble  animal  splendid 
in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave ;  solemnizing  nativities  aw 
deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the 
infancy  of  his  nature.'  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  notice,  6^  *^ 
CaflFres  are  the  only  savages  who  have  ever  been  foundinsobratal 
a  state  as  to  forsake  their  dead ;  for  even  among  the  most  degraded 
tribes,  some  funeral  custom  is  observed,  which  is  always  decent, 
and  generally  respectful :  and  though  among  the  Caffres  buriaM^ 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  king,  and  all  otiier  bodies  are  thrown 
to  the  hyenas,  this  arises  not  from  a  disrespect  to  the  dead.  I'  *^ 
never  their  intention  that  any  person  shall  die  naturally,  ^D^^fJ 
who  breathe  their  last  in  any  sudden  access  of  disease,  excapetne 
miserable  fate  of  being  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  while  they  are  p 
breathing.  These  people  are  led  to  the  commission  of  such  luw; 
manity  by  a  superstition  connected  with  death,  believing  that  iHt 
occurs  in  their  habitations,  it  will  draw  on  them  a  continuance  oi 
calamities :  the  reason  therefore  that  they  have  no  funeral  cerem<^ 
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tiies  is,  that  by  the  general  practice  none  are  suffered  to  die  amoog 
them.  The  Cafifres,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  au 
exception  to  the  fact  that  an  aivful  or  tender  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  remains  of  the  dead  belongs^  to  human  nature,  and  is  re* 
taJned  even  when  many  of  its  other  instincts  have  been  perverted  or 
extinguished.  No  ruder  savages  have  ever  been  discovered  than 
those  of  New  Holland  :  but  even  in  that  country  Captain  Flinders 
found  skeletons  placed  upright  in  hollow  stumps  of  trees,  and 
the  skulls  and  bones  painted  or  smeared  partly  red  and  partly  white* 
So  universal  is  this  care,  that  although  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  mari* 
time  city,  the  most  obvious  and  the  easiest  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  would  be  by  committing  them  to  the  deep,  no  such  method 
seen^  in  any  instance  to  have  prevailed,  because  it  would  have  tt^e 
appearance  of  casting  them  away,  rather  than  of  depositing  them 
in  peace* 

The  Mahomedans  pretend  to  show  the  grave  of  Eve  near  Jidda ; 
and  a  wild  story  hus  found  its  way  into  the  Romish  legends,  that 
the  bones  of  Adam  were  taken  into  the  ark  by  Noah,  and  buried  bj 
bim,  after  the  waters  had  abated,  on  Mount  Calvary,  upon  the  very 
spot  where  the  cross  was  placed.  Leaving  to  such  traditions  as 
little  credit  as  they  deserve,  it  appears  certain,  that  the  earliest 
mode  of  disponing  of  the  dead  was  by  interment,  and  probably 
the  earliest  refinement  that  of  having  sepulchres  in  the  rock* 
When  nations  have  been  desirous  of  doing  honour  to  their  dead> 
some  have  resorted  to  means  for  accelerating  decomposition,  others 
for  preventing  it.  Cremation,  by  which  the  former  object  i^  best 
attained,  fell  into  disuse  in  those  countries  where  it  once  prevailed, 
partly  because  of  the  expense,  fuel  diminishing  as  population  and 
agriculture  increased,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  early  Cbria- 
tians  may  have  thought  it  less  congruous  than  interment,  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection^  According  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  mis- 
sionary, who  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  fact  in  India, 
the  smallest  quantity  of  wood  which  is  sufficient  to  consume  a  hu- 

•  «  Civilians/ says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  *  make  sepulture  but  of  the  law  of  nationti 
others  do  naturally  found  it,  and  dlseover  it  also  in  animals.  They  that  are  so  thick* 
skinned  as  still  to  credit  the  story  of  the  phoenix,  may  say  something  for  animal  bumiofw 
More  serious  conjectures  find  some  examples  of  sepulture  in  elephants,  cranes,  the 
sepolcliral  cells  of  pismires,  and  practice  ot  bees,  which  civil  society  carrietb  out  thtip 
iead,  and  hath  exequies  if  not  interments.*  A  remarkable  incident  in  the  story  of 
Siobad  the  sailor  seems  founded  upon  this  notion  as  it  relates  to  elephants.  This  is 
mentioned  because  of  a  curious  pa^suge  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Missionary  Society : 
speaking  of  these  animals,  Dr.  Vanderkemp  says,  *  I  was  surprised  that  we  never 
ftmad  skeletons  or  teeth  of  those  that  die  spontaneously :  but  that  they  bury  or  bk)« 
their  dead,  I  am  now  led  to  suspect  by  the  following  observation.  One  of  our  coov- 
pany  killed  an  elephant,  and  went  the  next  day  unarmed  with  some  of  our  women  to 
take  oat  his  teeth.  They  found  between  fiAeeu  and  twenty  elephants  at  work  to  tik» 
«p  the  deed  corpse  with  tbeir  talks,  bat  drove  the«i  away  by  their  cries.' 
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man  body  is  about  three  hondred  weight  Even  this  is  a  consider- 
able bulk,  and  an  expense  beyond  the  means  of  the  poor ;  for  whom 
indeed  it  seems  unlikely  that  burning  can  any  where  have  been  in 
genera]  use*  The  last  instance  of  it  in  any  Christian  countrvi  » 
that  of  Henry  Laurens,  the  first  President  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. He  desired  in  his  will  that  his  body  might  be  burnt,  and 
required  the  performance  of  the  wish  from  his  children  as  a  duty. 
One  of  his  daughters  when  ^n  infant  had  been  laid  out  as  dead 
in  the  small-pox,  and  was  revived  by  the  fresh  air  from  the 
window,  which  during  her  illness  had  been  carefully  kept  closed. 
This  circumstance  made  him  dread  the  possibility  of  being  buried 
mlive ;  and  he  had  some  whimsical  notions  of  the  purifying  nature 
of  fire,  whiah  he  supported  by  texts  of  Scripture  no  ways  reWvant 
in  his  application  of  them.  Such  a  purgatory  would  be  as  much 
easier  than  the  Romanists,  as  it  is  less  plausible.  He  that  bath  the 
ashes  of  his  friend,  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  hath  an  everlasting 
treasure.  Savages,  who  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  incineration, 
have  religiously  preserved  the  bones  of  their  friends.  Some  of  the 
Orinoco  tribes  fasten  their  dead  by  a  rope  to  the  trunkof  a  tree  on 
the  shore,  and  sink  the  body  in  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  four 
and  twenty  hours  the  skeleton  is  picked  perfectly  clean  by  the  fish. 
The  Tapuyas  reduced  the  bones  to  powder,  and  mingled  them  as 
an  act  oi  piety  with  their  food.  Some  of  the  Moxo  tribes  bad  a 
similar  custom:  they  made  their  powder  into  cakes  with  a  mixture 
of  maize,  and  considered  it  the  surest  pledge  of  friendship  U> 
ofler  and  partake  of  this  family  bread. 

Whatever  relation  there  may  have  been  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  ancient  Hindoos,  they  differed  widely  in  their  treatment  of 
the  dead.  The  Hindoos  regarded  the  body  as  a  clog  upon  the 
immortal  part  of  our  nature, — a  shell  which  the  spirit  was  to  burst 
before  it  could  take  wing.  ^  A  mansion,'  says  Menu, '  with  bones 
for  its  rafters  and  beams,  with  nerves  and  tendons  for  cords ;  with 
muscles  and  blood  for  mortar,  with  skin  for  its  outward  covering; 
— a  mansion  infested  by  age  and  sorrow^  the  seat  of  malady,  harassed 
with  pains,  haunted  with  the  qualitv  of  darkness,  and  incapable  of 
standing  long, — such  a  mansion  of  the  vital  soul  le;t  its  occupier  al- 
ways cheerfully  quit'  The  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
when  the  great  c^cle  was  complete,  the  soul  would  return  to  reani- 
mate its  fleshly  mansion,  and  therefore  they  were  at  such  extraor- 
dinary pains  for  keeping  the  old  tenement  in  good  repair  ;-^though 
how  the  poor  tenant  was  to  be  accommodated  without  the  usuaI 
furniture  of  brains  and  intestines  is  a  difficulty  which  might  have 
puzzled  them.  Little  did  they  foresee  that  the  bodies  which  were 
MO  carefully  embalmed  for  this  purpose,  and  deposited  in  works  of 
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•ueh  extraordinaiy  labour  as  their  catacombs,  would  one  day  be- 
come a  regular  article  of  trade  with  Europe,  to  be  broken  up  and 
acid  by  the  grain  and  scruple,  and  taken  as  medicine !  When  the 
old  traveller,  John  Sanderson,  returned  to  England,  six  hundred 
weight  were  brought  home  for  the  Turkey  Company,  in  pieces. 
A  preference  was  dven  to  virgin  mummy  when  this  precious  drug 
was  in  request.  The  virtue  was  certainly  supposed  to  be  more 
in  the  Egyptian  than  the  spice.  Fuller  tells  us,  that  in  his  days 
fliere  were  persons  ^  who  maintained  that  the  smelling  to  perfect 
mould  made  of  men's  consumed  bodies  is  a  preservative  of  life.' 

The  rudest  mode  of  preserving  the  dead  is  that  which  Captain 
Tuckey  found  upon  the  Congo.  *  Simmons  requested  a  piece  of 
cloth  to  envelope  his  Aunt,  who  had  been  dead  seven  years,  and 
was  to  be  buried  in  two  months,  being  now  arrived  at  a  size  to 
make  a  genteel  funeral.  The  manner  of  preserving  corpses  for  so 
long  a  time  is  by  enveloping  them  in  cloth  of  the  country,  or  in 
European  cottons,  the  smell  of  putrefaction  being  only  kept  in 
by  the  quantity  of  wrappers  which  are  successively  multiplied  at 
ttey  can  be  procured  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  person ;  in  the  case  of  a  rich  and  very 
great  man,  the  bulk  acquired  being  only  limited  by  the  power  of 
conveyance  to  the  grave :  so  that  the  first  hut  in  which  the  body  is 
deposited  becoming  too  small,  a  second,  a  third,  even  to  a  sixth, 
increasing  in  dimensions,  is  placed  over  it/  A  custom  somewhat 
resembling  this  was  found  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  when  first 
(be  Spaniards  entered  it :  there  the  body  was  scorched  over  afire 
before  it  was  thus  enveloped.  A  more  loathsome  custom  prevails 
among  the  Caribs  of  Guiana.  When  one  of  their  chiefs  dies,  his 
body  is  watched  for  thirty  days  by  his  wives,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  close  to  it  during  that  whole  time,  and  not  suffer  a  fly  to  alight 
upon  it,  while  the  insupportable  stench  attracts  them  by  millions. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  buried,  and  one  of  the  women  with 
it,  for  a  companion.  The  frequent  custom  among  the  American 
Indians  of  depositing  food  in  their  graves  draws  forth  a  curious 
remark  from  redro  de  Cieza  :  '  the  devil  makes  them  believe  that 
they  are  to  live  again  in  a  kingdom  which  he  has  prepared  for 
them,  and  that  they  must  take  with  them  provisions  for  the  jour- 
ney* as  if,'  says  the  good  Spaniard,  *'  hell  were  a  long  way  oflf.' 

The  horrible  manner  in  which  the  Parsees  pollute  the  air  with 
flieir  dead,  originates  in  a  superstitious  fear,  which  their  sacred 
hooka  inculcate,  of  polluting  either  Earth,  Water,  or  Fire.  Mr. 
Moore*  therefore,  in  making  his  Guebre  cast  himself  into  the  Fire 
which  he  adores,  has  committed  a  great  fault  in  costume,  as  if  he 
w«re  to  represent  Judas  Mac^^abasus  offering  a  sacrifice  of  swine 
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in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  '  Kamdeen  Sbapoor  was  sent  into 
Persia  from  India,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  years  ago,  to  pro- 
cure information  concerning  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  Parsees.  He 
said,  Teach  me  bow  to  make  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  learned  re- 
plied, The  place  on  which  it  is  to  be  made  must  be  waste,  and  be 
far  from  dwellings ;  near  it  must  be  no  cultivation ;  nor  the  business 
necessarily  attending  the  existence  of  dwellings  ;  no  habitation  nor 
population  must  be  near  it.'  This  was  part  of  the  evidence  on  a 
trial  at  Bombay  in  1808*  A  custom  precisely  like  that  of  the 
Parsees  prevl&ils  in  Thibet,  and  from  thence  the  old  Peraians  may 
possibly  have  derived  it :  for  a  custom  so  strange,  and  so  revolting 
to  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature  is  more  likely  to  have  beea 
derived  from  one  people  by  another,  than  to  have  sprung  up  from 
some  caprice  of  imagination  in  both.  In  the  Peruvian  Andes  the 
dead  were  placed  in  towers,  and  not  covered  with  earth  ;  but  from 
Herrera^s  account  it  appears,  that  these  were  family  sepulchres, 
and  not  places  of  public  exposure.  It  is  said  of  the  ancient  Phry- 
gians, that  when  a  priest  died  they  placed  his  dpad  body  upon  a 
high  pillar,  as  if  he  were  to  continue  to  instruct  the  people  from 
thence  after  his  death. 

The  Jews  have  some  remarkable  fancies  concerning  their  dead. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  be  as  much  distinguished  from  their  an- 
cestors by  the  childish  and  monstrous  superstitions  with  which 
their  literature  is  filled,  as  by  their  firm  adherence  to  that  law 
ags^inst  which  they  rebelled  so  often  before  it  was  abrogated*  So 
well,  however,  are  they  now  persuaded  of  the  resurrection,  that  the 
name  which  they  give  to  a  burial  place  is  the  House  of  the  Livings 
an  expression  finely  implying  that  it  is  the  dead  alone  who  can  be 
said  to  live  truly.  The  body  according  to  their  notion  has  a  certain 
indestructible  part  called  Luz,  which  is  the  seed  from  whence  it 
is  to  be  reproduced.  It  is  described  as  a  bone  in  shape  like  an 
almond,  and  having  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  vertebrs ;  and 
truly  this  is  not  more  absurd  than  the  hypothesis  which  assigned 
the  pineal  gland  for  the  seat  of  the  soul.  This  bone,  according  to 
the  Rabbis,  can  neither  be  broken  by  any  force  of  man,  nor  con- 
sumed by  fire,  nor  dissolved  by  water ;  and  they  tell  us  that  the 
feet  was  proved  before  the  Emperor  Adrian,  upon  whom  they  im* 

Erecate  their  usual  malediction,  *  May  his  bones  be  broken !'  In 
is  presence  Rabbi  Joshua  Ben  Chauma  produced  a  Imz:  it  was 
S round  between  two  mill-stones,  but  came  out  as  whole  as  it  had 
een  put  in ;  they  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  it  was  found  incom- 
bustible :  they  cast  it  in  water,  and  it  could  not  be  softened ; 
lastly,  they  hanunered  it  upon  an  anvil,  and  both  the  anvil  and 
hammer  were  broken  without  affecting  the  Luz*  The  Rabbinical 
writers,  with  their  wonted  perversion  o(  iScripturci  support  this 
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silly  notion  by  a  verse  from  the  Psalms ; '  He  keepeth  all  his  bones, 
80  that  not  one  of  them  is  broken.'  A  dew  is  to  descend  upon 
the  earth  preparatory  to  the  resurrection,  and  quicken  into  life 
and  growth  these  seeds  of  the  dead.  During  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VII I.  a  large  burial-ground  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  was 
broken  up  to  make  room  for  some  new  fortifications ;  and  the  Jews 
were  particularly  anxious  to  collect  all  the  bones,  paying  the  la- 
bourers a  dear  price  for  them.  But  not  a  single  specimen  of  the 
Luz  could  they  produce  to  their  enemy  Bartolocci  when  he  Called 
for  it'  upon  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 

Another  curious  opinion  is,  that  wherever  their  bodies  may  be 
buried,  it  is  only  in  their  own  Promised  Land  that  the  resurrection 
can  take  place,  and  therefore  they  who  are  interred  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  must  make  their  way  to  Palestine  under  ground, 
and  this  will  be  an  operation  of  dreadful  toil  and  pain,  although 
clefts  and  caverns  will  be  opened  for  them  by  the  Almighty.  It 
has  been  gravely  objected  to  this  notion,  that  although  the  bodies 
of  the  just,  after  the  resurrection,  will,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  be  endued  with  agility  and  penetrability, 
which  would  enable  them  to  pass  through  any  distance  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  through  any  substance  without  experienc- 
ing resistance,  yet  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Jews,  whose 
bodies,  they  being  to  rise  only  for  condemnation,  will  be  gross 
and  feculent.  Whether  it  arose  from  this  superstition,  or  from 
that  love  for  the  land  of  their  fathers  which  in  the  Jews  is  con- 
nected with  the  strongest  feelings  of  faith  and  hope,  certain  it  is 
that  many  have  directed  their  remains  to  be  sent  there.  '  We 
N^were  fraughted  with  wool,'  says  an  old  traveller,  '  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Sidon,  in  which  sacks,  as  most  certainly  was  told  tome, 
were  many  Jews'  bones  put  into  little  chests,  but  unknown  to  any 
of  the  ship.  The  Jews,  our  merchants,  told  me  of  them  at  my 
return  from  Jerusalem  to  Saphet,  but  earnestly  entreated  me  not  to 
tell  it,  for  fear  of  preventing  them  another  time.'  Sometimes  a 
wealthy  Jew  has  been  known  to  import  earth  from  Jerusalem 
wherewith  to  line  his  grave.  This  is  a  point  of  feeling,  not  of 
superstition :  but  superstition  has  made  the  Italians,  in  old  times, 
import  earth  from  the  same  country  for  whole  churchyards. 

The  Persians  are  persuaded  that  if  a  true  Moslem  dies  among 
the  infidels,  the  angel  of  the  grave  will  not  suffer  his  body  to  remain 
in  such  bad  company,  but  will  transport  it  through  the  earth  to  a 
country  of  believers.  The  intolerance  of  Catholic  superstition  is 
not  so  harmless  as  this  belief.  The  story  of  Young's  Narcissa  is 
well  known. 

Oh,  the  cursM  vngodliness  of  zeal  !-* 
Denied  the  charity  of  dust  to  spread 
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O'er  doit !  a  chanty  their  dogs  eojor. 

What  coold  I  do  ?  whatsaccour  ?  what  resource.? 

With  pious  sacrilege  a  grave  I  stole,— 

More  like  her  murderer  than  frieod,  I  crept 

H  ith  soft  suspeoded  step,  and  muffled  deep 

In  midnight  darkness  whispered  mj  last  sigh. 

It  is  not,  however,  generally  known  that  the  French  have  pub« 
lished  a  print  of  this  midnight  interment, — because,  Talma  and 
Madame  Petit,  a  few  years  ago,  searched  for  the  remains  of  Nar- 
oissa,  found  them,  and  made  a  funeral  for  them ;  and  the  story  has 
thus  hecome  a  proof  of  the  sensibility  of  the  French  character ! 
And  yet  what  Young  so  properly  calls  the  cursed  ungodliness  of 
seal,  is  as  ready  to  display  itself  at  this  time  as  ever ;  and  in  more 
than  one  part  of  Europe  the  Catholic  clergy  have  shown  that  they 
consider  a  dead  heretic  as  no  better  than  a  dead  dog.  It  is  said 
that  Lady  Hamilton  was  not  only  refused  Christian  burial  ia 
France,  but  that  she  was  even  refused  a  coffin,  and  buried  in  a  sack; 
till  an  Elfish  gentleman,  hearing  of  this  brutal  bigotry,  interfered, 
and  had  the  body  taken  up,  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  interred  respect- 
fully, though  not  in  consecrated  ground.  A  similar  act  of  uEihu- 
manity  has  done  some  good  in  Switzerland,  or  rather  prevented 
soroei  evil.  In  that  whole  beautiful  country  there  is  no  single  spot 
more  beautiful  than  the  valley  of  Lungem  with  its  little  lake.  The 
mountains  at  its  head  form  a  complete  amphitheatre,  and  rise  in 
three  ranges  one  behind  the  other;  first,  the  Brunig  witk  its 
rocks  and  magnificent  pine  forest;  next  the  bare  line  of  the 
Schcideck,  and  behind  all  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Wetterhom, 
the  Scbreckhom>  the  Eigir,  and  the  Jungfrau^  where  Lord  Bjron'a 
Manfred  met  the  Devil  and  bullied  him.  Lungern  lake  is  about 
the  size  of  our  Derwentwater ;  and  the  valley,  which  is  of  the 
happiest  proportionate  size,  is  as  lovely  as  bright  green  fields^  na- 
tural woods,  and  cottages,  which  have  every  appearance  of  com- 
fort, and  are,  at  the  same  time,  picturesque  in  the  highest  posrible 
degree,  can  make  it*  If  there  be  in  all  Switzerland  one  apot 
which  for  its  peculiar  beauty  fixes  itself  upon  the  memory  more 
than  any  other,  it  is  this.  But  the  inhabitants  have  resolved  to  do 
all  they  can  to  spoil  it  by  draining  the  lake.  For  this  purpose 
they  employed  a  German  engineer,  who  brought  his  family  witb 
him,  and  began  to  work.  His  wife  died  ;  happily  she  was  a  Pro- 
testant, they  refused  her  Christian  burial,  and  the  husband,  with  a 
natural  and  just  resentment,  left  them  in  disgust*  The  lake,  there* 
fore,  is  still  in  existence,  and  perhaps  when  they  find  that  strangers 
begin  to  frequent  it,  for  its  incomparable  beauty,  they  may  suflGv 
it  to  remain. 

Two  remarkable  instances  of  this  bigotry  are  found  in  Bnt(|di 
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"history.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ordered  the  body  of  Fait 
Rosamond  to  be  turned  out  of  the  quire  at  Crodstow,  forgetting 
lier  penitence,  and  the  claim  which,  up6n  his  own  principles,  she 
had  to  all  the  benefits  which  that  place  could  procure  for  her. 
Jeremy  Collier,  with  a  kindred  spirit,  has  recorded  this  fact  to  the 
bishop's  honour!  '  This,'  he  says,  ^  was  done  like  a  man  of  con- 
science and  courage!  This  was  like  a  primitive  bishop,  who 
was  not  afraid  to  censure  vice,  though  under  royal  protection!* 
The  other  case  occurred  during  the  same  age  of  rampant  prelacy. 
Owen  Gwyneth,  the  king  of  North  M'^ales,  was  buried  at  Bangor.. 
During  his  son's  reign,  Baldwin,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
came  there  to  preach  the  crusade,  and  seeing  his  tomb  he  charged 
the  bishop  to  remove  the  body  out  of  the  cathedral  when  he  could 
find  a  fit  opportunity,  *  in  regard  that  Archbishop  Beeket  had  ex- 
tcommunicated  him  heretofore,  because  he  had  married  his  first 
cousin,  and  that  notwithstanding  he  had  continued  to  live  with  her 
tin  she  died.  The  bishop,  in  obedience  to  his  charge,  made  a 
passage  from  flie  vaiilt  through  the  south  wall  of  the  church  under 
ground,  and  so  secretly  shoved  the  body  into  the  churchyard.'  Th^ 
question  whether  the  dead  are  capable  of  being  excommunicated 
or  absolved  has  been  discussed  by  Vigerius  :  the  territory  of  the 
church,  he  says,  is  in  this  world,  and  the  dead  themselves  are  on 
the  other  side  the  border;  but  as  their  bodies  still  remain  within 
file  church's  jurisdiction,  the  right  remains  of  conceding  to  then) 
church-burial,  or  depriving  them  of  it.  And  in  proof  of  this, 
St.  Gothard  once  ordered  all  the  excommunicated  persons,  who 
had  been  buried  in  his  cathedral,  to  rise  and  walk  out,  which  they 
accordingly  did  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  But  the  richest  story 
in  example  of  this  doctrme  is  thus  related  by  the  Scotch  historian. 
Fordun* 

^  When  the  blessed  Augustine,  preaching  the  divine  word  to  the 
gentiles,  according  to  his  custom,  came  to  a  village  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  six  miles  distant  from  a  place  celebrated  at  this  time, 
and  called  Vudiflix*  Cumentona ;  there  came  to  him  a  priest  of  the 
game  town  saying,  "Reverend  father  and  lord,  I  inform  your  holiness 
Ibat  the  lord  of  this  property,  though  by  me  admonished  with 
many  exhortations,  will  never  consent  to  pay  to  the  holy  church  of 
Grod,  the  tithe  of  ibose  things  which  the  celestial  bount}'  has  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Moreover,  having  often  threatened  him  with 
sentence  of  excommunication,  I  find  him  more  rebellious  and  ob*" 
itinote  than  before :  let  your  holiness  therefore  see  what  is  to  be 
done."  When  St.  Augustine  heard  this,  he  made  the  soldier  be 
brought  before  him,  and  said,  what  is  this  that  I  hear  of  thee !  0  son^ 

«  LoDft  CatabtdB  seeOM  to  b«  tbt  place  4lati8Md,%Qt  It  a||it^alatf^g«tt»i» 
iKicoyer  what  Vudiflix  can  stand  for. 
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wherefore  do  you  refuse  to  render  tithes  to  God,  tbe  giver  of  iH 
good  things,  and  to  the  holy  church?  Are  you  ignorant  that  they  are 
QOt  yours  but  God's  ?  Therefore  do  thou  with  a  ready  and  willing 
mind  pay  thankfully  thy  debt  to  Almighty  God,  lest  the  severe 
sentence  of  a  rigorous  judge  should  in  the  following  year  take  from 
thee  for  thine  obstinacy,  that  from  whence  thou  shouldst  pay  it. 
At  this  the  soldier  beine  irritated,  with  the  spur  of  anger,  replied 
to  the  man  of  God :  Who,  said  he,  cultivated  the  land  ?  who  sup^ 
plied  the  seed  for  it  ?  who  caused  the  ripe  corn  to  be  cut  down  i 
was  it  not  I  ?  All  men  therefore  may  know  that  be  wbo  has  the 
nine  sheafs  shall  have  the  tenth  also.  To  whom  St.  Augustine, 
Speak  not  thus,  my  son !  for  I  would  not  have  thee  ignorant,  thatif 
thou  refusest  to  give  thy  tithes,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
faithful,  at^  the  tradition  of  the  holy  fathers,  without  doubt  I  shall 
excommunicate  thee.  And  this  being  said,  he  turned  to  the  Lord's 
table,  that  he  might  celebrate  divine  service.  And  he  said  before 
all  the  people,  with  a  loud  voice.  On  the  part  of  God,  1  command 
that  no  excommunicated  person  presume  to  be  present  at  the 
solemnities  of  mass.  Which  when  he  had  said,  a  thing  marvellous 
and  unheard  of  in  former  ages  happened.  For  in  the  very  entrance 
of  the  church  a  buried  corpse  arose,  and  going  out  of  the  cemeterj 
stood  there  immoveable,  as  long  as  tbe  holy  man  was  celebrating 
the  solemnities  of  mass.  Which  when  he  had  concluded,  the  faith- 
ful who  were  then  present,  being  made  almost  beside  themselveSi 
came  trembling  to  the  blessed  pontiff,  and  related  what  had  be- 
fallen. To  whom  he  said.  Fear  not!  but  let  the  standard  of  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  go  before  us,  and  holy  water  also,  and  let  as  see 
what  this  may  be  which  is  shown  us.  So  the  pious  pastor  pre- 
cedingwthe  affrighted  sheep  of  Christ  went  with  him  to  the  entrance 
of  the  burial  place,  and  seeing  the  black  and  hideous  corpse,  he  said* 
I  command  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  you  tell  me  who  yon 
are,  and  wherefore  you  come  here  to  delude  the  people  of  Chnst ! 
To  whom  the  corpse  made  answer,  I  have  not  come  here  to  afiright 
the  people,  neither  to  deceive  them,  most  holy  father  Augustine; 
but  when  on  the  part  of  God  you  commanded,  that  no  excomma- 
nicated  person  should  be  present  at  the  solemnities  of  mass,  thei 
tbe  angels  of  God,  who  always  are  the  companions  of  your  jour- 
neys, cast  me  from  the  place  where  I  was  buried,  saying,  that 
Augustine  the  friend  of  God  had  commanded  the  stinking  flesh  to 
be  cast  out  of  the  church.  For  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  before 
the  fury  of  the  heathen  Angles  had  laid  waste  this  kingdom,  I  was 
the  patron  of  this  town :  and  although  I  was  admonished  often  by 
the  priest  of  this  church,  yet  1  never  would  consent  to  give  my 
tithes ;  but  at  last,  being  condemned  by  him  in  the  sentence  of 
fKCommiini«ation,  ak !  me  miserable !  in  the  midst  of  these  things 
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t  was  cut  otFi  and  being  buried  in  the  place  from  whence  I  have 
BOW  arisen,  I  delivered  up  my  soul  to  the  infernal  demons,  con- 
tinually to  be  tormented  with  hell  fires.  Then  all  who  were  pre- 
sent wept  when  they  heard  this:  and  the  saint  himself  plentiuilly 
l^ewing  his  face  with  tears,  and  manifesting  the  great  grief  of  his 
heart  by  frequent  sighs,  said  to  him,  Knowest  thou  the  place  where 
the  priest  who  excommunicated  thee  was  buried  ^  He  answered 
that  h^  knew  it  well»  and  that  he  had  his  grave  in  that  same  ceme- 
teiy.     Augu^ine  said,  Go  before  us  then,  and  show  us  the  place* 
*'  The  dead  man  then  went  before,  and  came  to  a  certain  place 
nigh  unto  the  church,  where  there  appeared  no  sign  of  any  sepul- 
chre, the  bishop  and  all  the  people  following  him.  And  he  said  witk 
a  clear  voice.  Behold  the  spot,  dig  here  if  it  please  you,  and  you  will 
find  the  bones  of  the  priest  concerning  whom  you  ask..    Then  by 
Command  of  the  pontiff  they  began  todig,  and  at  length  they  found 
a  few  bones,  buried  very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  by  reason  of 
the  length  of  time  turned  green.  But  the  servant  of  God  inquired 
if  these  were  the  bones  of  the  priest,  and  the  dead  man  answered. 
Yes,  father.  Then  St.  Augustine,  having  poured  forth  a  long  prayer, 
said,  To  the  end  that  all  may  know,  that  life  and  death  are  in  the 
hands  of  our  Lord,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible,  I  say  unto  ttiee 
in  his  name,  broAer,  arise !  We  have  need  of  thee !  O  marvellous 
firing,  and  unheard  of  by  human  ears !  at  the  command  of  the  devout 
priest,  all  they  who  were  present  saw  the  dust  unite  itself  to  dust, 
mnd  the  bones  join  together  with  nerves,  and  thus  at  last  an  ani» 
mated  human  form  raised  from  the  grave.     And  the  blessed  man, 
when  he  stood  before  him,  said,  Knowest  thou  this  person,  brother? 
He  made  answer,  I  know  him,  father,  and  wish  that  I  had  not  known 
him.     The  benevolent  priest  rejoined.  Hast  thou  bound  him  with 
an  anathema  ?  I  have  bound  him,  he  replied,  and  worthily,  accord* 
ing  to  his  deserts ;  for  he  was  a  rebel  in  all  things  against  the  holy 
church :  he  was  always  a  witbholder  of  his  tithes,  and  moreover, 
a  perpetrator  of  many  crimes  even  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Then 
the  man  of  God,  Augustine,  groaned  deeply,  and  said,  Brother,  thou 
knowest  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  upon  all  his  works !  therefore  it 
behoves  us  also  to  have  compassion  upon  the  creature  and  image 
af  God,  redeemed  by  his  precious  blood,  who  now  for  so  long  a 
time  shut  up  in  a  dark  prison  has  endured  infernal  punishments. 
Then  he  delivered  to  him  a  whip,  and  the  corpse  kneeling  before 
Um  and  asking  absolution  with  tears,  the  dead  man  absolved  the 
dead  man,  through  the  great  bounty  of  the  grace  of  God,  for 
manifesting  the  merits  of  his  servant  Augustine.    When  he  was 
thus  absolved,  the  saint  commanded  him  that  he  should  return  U 
the  sepulchre,  and  there  await  the  last  day  in  peace*  He  foirthwidi 
xetoroing  to  the  place  from  whence  he  bad  beea  seen  tQ  rise^  eft» 
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tered  the  grave,  and  quickly  was  resolved  into  dust  and  mskm* 
Then  saia  the  saint  to  the  priest,  How  long  hast  thou  lain  liere  t 
He  answered,  An  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  more.  How,  said  he,e 
hath  it  been  with  thee  until  this  time  ?  Well,  he  replied :  I  bav^ 
been  placed  in  the  joys  of  our  Lord,  and  present  in  the  delight  oC 
eternal  life.     Wouldst  thou,  said  Augustine,  that  I  should  pray  to 
our  common  Lord,  that  you  may  return  to  us  again,  and  sowing 
with  us  the  seeds  of  the  gospel,  bring  back  to  their  Creator  soute 
v?hich  hav^e  be^n  deceived  by  diabolical  fraud  ?  Far  be  it  from  joia^ 
O  venerable  father,  be  replied,  that  you  should  disturb  my  soul, 
and  make  me  return  to  this  laborious  and  painful  life*    O  great 
and  entire  coofideo^e  in  the  mercy  of  God !  O  glorious  conscious- 
ness of  a  most  excellent  heart,  which  doubted  not  that  God  was  aio 
powerful,  and  merciful,  and  that  himself  had  deserved  so  much, 
diat  he  should  deign  by  him  to  perform  so  magnificent  a  miracle ! 
This^  peradventure,  may  seem  impossible  to  those  who  believe  that 
any  thing  can  be  impossible  to  God  :  yet  it  can  be  a  doubt  to  none, 
that  unless  it  Wd  been  for  great  miracles,  the  stubborn  necks  of 
the  English  would  never  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Christ  But 
tbe  blessed  Augustine,  seeing  that  the  priest  would  not  consent  tat 
come  again  into  the  ways  of  U^is  life,  said,  Go,  dearest  brother^  vsA 
remain  for  a  long  term  of  years  in  peace*  and  pray  for  loe,  anA 
ibr  tbe  universal  holy  church  of  God.  And  the  priest  entered  i^r 
to  the  sepulchre,  and  presently  was  turned  into,  dust  and  aahes«r 
Then  tbe  holy  bishop^  turning  to  the  soldier,  said  to  him-  Son,  baiV: 
is  it  now  ?  do  you  consent  to  render  your  tithes  to  God,  or  aci» 
you  disposed  to  continue  in  your  obstinacy  ?  But  the  soldier  fell  at 
his  feet,  trembling,  and  weeping,  and  crying,  and  confesaiiig  hit 
guilt,  and  ioiploring  forgiveness.     And  having  forsaken  ^11  othev 
things,  he  <^ut  off  his  hair,  and  followed  the  blessed  Aagn^tine  all 
the  days  of  bis  life,  as  the  author  of  his  salvation,  and  be^g  thus 
made  perfect  in  all  purity  of  mind  and  body,  he  closed  hJA  last  daj» 
and  cJntered  the  joys  of  eternal  felicity,  to  live  without  end.** 

•  TheBoIlandists  have  Inserted  this  story  from  Bromton's  Chronioony  as  an  AppendiiL 
to  Guceline*8  life  of  the  British  St.  Augustine.  '  Hie  mier  atia  rem  miralrikm  iBlffiia»»- 
qae  coateaineiidaiii  narrat.  fjU  atftiuttiori  auekfrt  aeriptam  ;  quern  uiimm  noktM  uMbn 
tamet !  to  enim  plus  Jidd  habcrel,  quo  ille  ctsel  arUiquior.  mmcinJiuctoru  imUifik 
quidquid  est  referot  eui  €m^  et  qiiatenusj  eredi  possU,  ultnle  de  re  lam  iruigni  B(3a  ti  hoe 
vito  aud9re  Chcelinoj  lectori  cutimttndum  retinquo,*  Tbas  tbe  learned  EcKtor  iolitMiaMi 
tfdi  lie  of  the  first  roagniuide,  and  he  endeavours  ffterwards  to  show  that,  thoi|^  Ihm 
narration  involves  sopfie  difficulties^  Ihey  are  not  such  as  to  invalidate  it.  He  says,  '£a^» 
perientiAcompertum,  in  excommunicalione  morhiorum  corpora  rum  diatoltti,  eedfttde  m/i»- 
meeeere.  usque  dumftteril  super  eo»  absoluHoni*  pronuntiatajbrmuki,  Sei  hme  wsimabsm 
dunUaatal  prodssse  potest,  quorum  •exUus.  in  statu  gratia  /uerit,  monemiilms  exeowmuwk^ 
Uonis  cectesiastica  rtncM/f*,  impedienHbusqvte  ne  aul  ccdesLi  gloria,  out  commumono  pn^ 
eumae  mertlorum  perfruanlur  Quod  si  cum  realu  nlerwe  damnationis  obieresa  H  qm 
fiserant  exegmmuntcaiijanimis  qiddem  eorum  prodtste  absohUionon  poitdr^ed  ui  immmm 
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jSiich  legtndfl  as  this  are  still  circulated  in  catboHc  coantriesi, 
with  the  saQction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  censors! 
There  are  other  stories  which  represent  the  very  earth  as  ejecting 
jm  excommunicated  body. 

I  have  beard  tbat  there  are  places,  by  the  abode 
Of  boly  men  so  hoUly  possessed. 
That  should  a  corpse  be  laid  irreverently 
Within  their  influence*  the  insulted  ground. 
Impatient  of  pollution,  heaves,  and  casts 
The  abomination  out. 

But  even  if  «arth  tolerated  a  reprobate  tenant,  the  miserable 
inhabitant  was  believed  to  be  by  no  means  in  secure  possession  of 
his  grave.  Charles  Martel  is  said  to  have  been  carried  off  in  a 
most  miserable  manner  by  some  resurrection  devils ;  and  Matthew 
of  Westminster  refers  to  the  authority  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  for  a» 
aknikr  story  as  proof  that  the  tale  of  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley 
is  not  iucredible.  Yet  if  Ptay  Luys  de  Escobar  be  rights  the: 
tormentors  might  have  spared  themselves  thijs  unnecessary  trouble. 
lo  reply  to  a  question,  wherefore  the  custom  was  institut^d^  of 

f^rinkling  the  graves  with  holy  water,  he  says  there  are  two  reasons:. 
irSt,  because  the  grave  sometimes  serves  as  a  special  purgatory, 
where  soul  and  body  suffer  togedier,  and  in  that  case  both  dedve 
relief  from  the  pious  ceremony ;  and  secopdly,  which  he  thinks  ia 
more  frequently  the  case,  while  the  soul  is  in  the  common  purgatory, 
aad  looking  on  to  its  deliverance,  the  devil  knowing  how  dearly  il^ 
loyes  the  body  wherein  it  is  to  rise  again,  get^  at  the  grave  to  insuljt, 
it  for  the  purpose  of  afflicting  the  soul :  now  if  he  happens  to  be. 
there  when  the  grave  is  sprinkled,  he  cannot  bear  the  holy  water,. 
and  he  therefore  flies  away  directly.  This,  the  friar  observes,  is 
only  his  epinion,  but  he  knows  no  opinion  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
it  may  hold  good  till  some  better  reason  be  assigned. 

Sach  superstitions,  as  might  be  expected,  are  often  contradjc-. 
torj.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  which  would  be  af- 
forded them  by  consecrated  grouna,  baptized  bells,  and  relics,  that 
bodies  were  interred  round  about  the  church  at  first:  then.ia, 
open  places  attached  to  the  outward  wall,  which  were  called  Gali- 
lees^  and  lastly  wUhin  the  church  itself.  St.  Swithin,  however,  our 
English  Aquarius,  though  entitled  to  a  place  of  honour  in  bis  own 
cathedral,  chose  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  that  carrying 
his  humility  beyond  the  grave,  he  might  be  trampled  upon  by  the 
people.    Saints  were  not  always  so  humble.    His  countrywomaii 

€9rp9ribui  quaUmu  hmo  e^nUneri  et  emnmum  mrU  dktobri  walemUt  Disi  forte  aKoai 
damiMtiooit  debits  lenteStiaiii  sOspenderit  Deoi  ex  pnevitit  saoetonm  omtiooiktts 
Bwritiiy  at  reimoitato  damt  spatkini  pcBulttiitie ;  cufuaxbraordinaniB  detnetUia  aU- 
fuoy  mdfwra,  habenim  excmpla^  Aod  ws,  tfter  bniahing  away  the  goat^  be  swaHoife 
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S.  Walburg  did  not  choose  to  be  trodden  on,  even  in  the  church  it- 
self, by  the  dirty  feet  of  German  boors.  She  appeared  to  the  Bish<^ 
in  a  dream,  and  reproved  him  for  suffering  this  indecency.  And 
such  was  the  impatience  of  this  proud  saint,  that  she  enforced  her 
remonstrance  by  throwing  down  part  of  the  church.  St.  Dunstan 
used  to  say  of  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  that  you  could  not  set 
foot  either  in  the  church  or  the  cemetery  without  treading  upon  the 
remains  of  some  saints:  they,  however,  were  not  offended,  and 
burial-places  acquired  a  fashion  for  containing  such  good  company* 
In  those  ages  it  was  a  common  and  a  gainful  fraud  to  represent 
particular  cemeteries  as  peculiarly  holy,  and  endowed  with  special 
privileges.  Thus  St.  David  was  shown  one  by  an  angel,  and  assured 
that  scarcely  one  person  of  all  who  should  be  buried  there,  haviDg 
died  in  the  faith,  would  fail  of  goin^  to  heaven.  And  in  Ireland 
the  ignorant  Catholic,  at  this  day,  thmks  himself  surer  of  getting  ta 
Heaven  if  he  secures  a  place  in  a  privileged  churchyara  than  he 
could  be  of  getting  to  Ouolin,  if  he  took  a  place  in  the  mail  coach; 
almost  every  Irish  saint  havine  received  a  promise  to  this  effect. 

A  human  and  respectable  feeling  has  generally  attached  ^ome 
degree  of  sacredness  to  the  place  wherein  a  fellow-creature  is  laid 
to  rest.     The  burial-places  in  the  Tonga  islands  are  accounted  so 
sacred,  that  if  the  deadliest  enemies  should  meet  there,  they  must 
refrain  from  all  acts  of  hostility.     By  the  Partidas,  any  place  is 
made  religious  ground  wherein  a  man  is  buried,  whether  slave  tir 
freeman,  lor  the  sacredness  of  death  did  away  all  accidental  diffe- 
rences :  hvx  it  was  not  so  if  it  were  the  body  of  a  criminal  or  of  a 
traitor,  orof  one  who  had  been  banished  from  that  country.  And  who* 
ever  gave  permission  that  a  corpse  should  be  interred  in  his  ground, 
lost  the  property  of  that  ground,  which,  in  being  thus  made  sacred, 
immediately  devolved  to  the  church.     Possibly  some  such  formtten 
custom  of  our  common  law  may  have  occasioned  the  popular  beNef 
in  England,  that  that  road  is  made  public  over  which  a  funeral  has 
passed.     Three  motives  have  led  to  the  violation  of  such  places- 
revenge,  avarice,  and  curiosity — motives  which  operate  on  different 
classes  of  society  to  this  effect,  and  yet,  as  will  presently  appear,  the 
vengeance  which  characterizes  a  savafi;e  people  may.Jje  fearfully  dis- 
played in  ages  and  countries  which  call  tnemselYN«s  dvilized.  much 
as  the  Tonga  islanders  respect  their  cemeteries,  Mr.  Mariner  tells 
us  that  a  dead  body  is  sometimes  taken  up  and  exposed,  as  the 
worst  indignity  that  can  be  offered  to  the  relations.    Some  of  the 
Tupi  tribes  delighted  in  opening  the  craves  of  their  enemies, 
and  breaking  their  bones  when  dead,  as  they  bad  not  been  able  to 
eat  their  flesh.    Such  is  the  ferocious  temper  of  savage  man !    The 
folly  of  depositing  things  of  value  with  the  dead  was  seen  to  tempt 
those  ruffians  who  are  to  be  found  im  every  class  of  civilized  lif^ 
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and  at  a  later  time  to  bring  about  a  more  general  violation  of  tbe 
sepulchres,  in  the  changes  to  which  all  empires  and  dynasties  are 
subject  Thus  under  CaBsar,  when  the  Romans  began  to  rebuild 
Corinth,  the  soldiers,  accidentally  lighting  upon  a  grave  in  which 
tbey  found  brazen  and  earthen  vessels,  broke  opea  every  grave  in 
Corinth;  for  these  things  were  highljr  prized,  and  in  a  short  time 
Rome  was   filled  with  them  as   articles    of   sale. — Ssx^oao^w>m 

«d^lp4»M»  <ifif  *Ptt^Myy,    mo  ya^  itua>m  ta  »x  ra^    ta^iav    Xtj^pta.     '1  hu8 

too,  in  many  parts  of  America,  the  Spanish  conquerors  found 
their  richest  booty  in  the  habitations  of  the  dead.  And  manv 
are  the  secret  robberies  which  have  been  committed  wherever  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  inter  the  wealthy  in  costly  apparel,  or  with 
any  valuables  about  them.  The  erave  of  King  John  at  Worcester 
was  opened  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  that  the  body  had 
been  rifled. 

It  has  been  remarked  above,  that  a  savage  spirit  may  sometimes 
impel  men  in  a  civilized  age  to  vent  their  disgraceful  anger  upon 
the  dead.  The  National  Convention,  in  the  year  1793,  passed  a 
decree  upon  the  motion  of  Barr^re,  that  the  graves  and  monu* 
ments  of  tbe  kings  in  St.  Denis,  and  in  all  other  places  throughout 
France,  should  be  destroyed.  Nor  were  they  contented  with  this : 
but  the  graves  of  all  the  celebrated  persons  who  had  been  interred 
at  St.  Denis  were  opened  also,  that  the  leaden  coffins  might  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  republic ! 

The  details  of  this  barbarous  exhumation  are  curious,  and  serve  to 
heighten,if  that  be  possible,  our  abhorrence  for  an  act  so  abominable 
in  every  respect.  The  first  vault  which  they  opened  was  that  of 
Turenne.  The  body  was  found  dry  like  a  mummy,  and  of  a  lisht 
bistre  colour,  the  features  perfectly  resembling  the  portrait  of  mis 
distinguished  general.  As  Turenne  did  not  happen  to  be  an  object 
of  popular  obloquy,  some  enthusiasm  was  felt  or  affected  at  the 
sight  of  his  remains,  relics  were  sought  after  with  great  eagerness^ 
and  Camiilc  Desmoulins  cut  off  one  of  his  little  fingers;  the  body 
was  turned  over  to  the  person  who  held  the  sexton's  place,  and  he 
kept  it  in  a  chest  for  some  months  to  make  a  show  of  it,  till  at  the 
intercession  of  M.  Destontaines,  it  was  permitted  to  be  removed 
to  tbe  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  1799  it  was  twice  transferred,  by 
order  of  the  Directory,  first  to  the  Museum  of  Monuments,  (that 
most  characteristic  exhibition  of  French  feeline  and  French  taste,) 
aWd  secondly  to  the  Church  of  Invalids,  whicn,  according  to  the 
anti-Christian  fashion  of  the  day,  was  then  called  the  Temple  of 
Mars! 

Henry  the  Fourth's  grave  Was  the  next  which  was  violated. 
His  features  also  were  perfect.  The  head  bad  been  opened  and 
the  cavity  filled  with  tow  dipped  in  an  aromatic  extract^  so  strongi 
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that  the  odour  was  scarcely  supportable.    A  soldier  cut  off  a  loct 
of  the  beard  with  his  sabre,  ana  putting  it  upon  his  upper  lip,  ex- 
claimed en  iermes  inergique*  et  vraimtnt  mititairef^  says  the  French 
writer,  Bt  mot  ausfij  je  nth  soldat  FranQoit!  disormais  je  n^nnrai 
pas   d^autrt   moustache!   Mainttnant    it  suis  sAr  de    vaincrt  Its 
ennemis  de  la  France^  et  je  marche  d  la  wictoire  I    In  sprte,  how- 
ever, of  this  fanfaronade,  the  body  was  placed  upririit  upon  a 
stone,  for  the  rabble  to  divert  themselves  with  it;  and  a  woman, 
reproaching  the  dead  Henri  with  the  crime  of  having  been  a  king, 
knocked  down  the  corpse  by  giving  It  a  blow  in  the  face;  after  which 
it  was  left  for  some  days  to  be  the  sport  of  these  Yahoos,  till  it  was 
thrown  at  last  into  the  common  pit  prepared  for  the  remains  upon 
which  their  senseless  vengeance  was  exercised.  Madame  de  Vaunoz 
trrites  upon  this  subject  with  great  truth  and  feeling. 
•Tat  xHf  /et  icilSrati^  tremblam  d  eon  aspect, 
Frimir  et  t^arriter^  remplis  d^un  eattU  respect: 
Mate  bient&t  rappelant  leur  audace  premiere^ 
Par  VouUrage  et  Pinsulte  aggravant  leurfureur^ 
Set  etismene  trainSs^  eouillis  par  la  pouisihe, 
O  dee  tr4nee  morieU  MaUre  et  DiepensaUur 
Dtt  monarqust  parfaits  si  ta  main  est  aitare^ 
Si  lee  jtmre  Jortunie  que  leur  rigne  produit 
Semblent  de  courts  iciatre  data  la  profonde  fitftf^ 
Devais-tu  de  tels  roie  d  ce  peuple  bcurbare  ? 
(Test  done  Id  ce  Henri ^  fameux  par  sa  bonti^ 
Qui  nourrit  de  sa  main  ton  peuple  rfvoUiy 
Et  qui,  forci  de  vaincre,  en  pUurant  ta  victoire, 
Futy  par  tcmt  de  bienfaits,  expier  tant  de  gloire  ? 
CTest  lui  !  deux  foit  punt  pour  un  r^ne  si  beau^ 
Vivant  on  Vassassine^  on  Vouirage  au  tombeau, 

Louis  XIV.  was  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  but  en- 
tirely black.  The  body  of  Louis  XV.  was  tresh,  but  red,  lying 
bathed  in  a  liquor  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  salt  with  which 
it  had  been  covered.  In  the  coffin  of  Jeanne  de  Bourbon,  wife 
of  Charles  V..  a  gilt  distaff  was  found  with  the  remains  of  a  crown, 
bracelets,  and  embroidered  shoes.  The  body  of  Louis  TIIL  was 
the  only  one  which  had  been  sewed  up  in  leather:  the  leather  was 
strong  and  thick,  and  retained  all  its  elasticity ;  the  body  was  almost 
consumed,  as  was  the  winding*«heet»  but  fragments  of  its  e(M 
en^broidery  were  still  existing*  Dagobert  and  his  Queen  Ntt* 
thildes  were  in  one  coi&n  with  a  partition  between  them.  The  work- 
men were  long  before  they  could  discover  the  vault  of  Francis  I. 
and  his  family.  It  contained  six  leaden  coffins  deposited  upon 
bars  of  iron :  in  all  these  the  remains  were  in  a  state  of  liquid  pm^ 
trefaction,  which  made  its  way  through  the  kad  as  they  w%Te  re- 
tnoved,  and  the  odour  was  almost  insupportable.    The  bodies  tf 
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■lanj  of  the  latter  Bourbons  were  alto  in  a  state  of  decompositiOB, 
and  when  the  coffins  were  opened,  they  arc  said  to  have  emitted  a 
thick  biack  vapo«jr,  which,  though  vinegar  and  gunpowder  were 
burnt  to  prevent  ill  consequences,  affected  the  wretches  emploje^ 
in  this  inhuman  work  with  fevers  and  diarrhoeas.  Two, large  pi^ 
had  been  dug  in  front  of  the  north  entrance  of  the  church,  and 
<]t]ick  lime  laid  in  them  ;  into  these  pits  the  bodies  were  cast  pro- 
miscuously, and  the  entrails,  which  bai  been  deposited  separately 
in  leaden  vessels  ;  this  lead  and  the  leaden  coffins  were  then  cav- 
Tied  to  a  furnace  which  had  been  erected  in  the  cemetery,  and  ca^t 
into  balls,  ^  destined  to  punish  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,'  and  H 
was  more  than  onCe  proposed  in  the  National  Convention  that  the 
ehurch  itself  shouid  be  totally  destroyed! 

A  detestation  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  measure  or^inated  and 
of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  possible  for  men  calling  t^ien)- 
aelves  philosophers  and  friends  of  humanity  to  pass  an  edict  for  ap 
action  so  loathsome,  and  so  disgraceful,  is  not  the  only  feeling 
which  a  perusal  of  these  details  will  excite*     They  lead  to  a  na- 
tural reflection  upon  the  folly  of  that  preposterous  pride  which  con- 
tends against  corruption  and  will  not  allow  the  grave  its  victory* 
*  He,'  says  Osborn, '  that  lies  under  the  herse  of  heaven  is  con- 
vertible into  sweet  herbs  and  flowers  that  may  rest  in  such  bosoms 
aa  would  shriek  at  the  ugly  bugs  which  may  possibly  be  found 
crawling  in   the  magnificent  tomb  of  Henry  VIL'     When  the 
coffin  of  eood  duke  Humphrey  was  opened,  so  many  persons,  who 
had  heard  of  dining  with  the  said  Duke,  were  curious  to  taste  the 
liquor  in  which  he  had  been  preserved,  that  in  a  little  time  he  was 
drunk  dry,  and  the  body  being  left  bare  soon  mouldered.     His 
bones,  perhaps,  like  those  of  Bishop  Gardner,  may  yet  be  made 
one  of  those  exhibitions  by  which  our. churches  in  some  places 
are  still  disgraced.     In  the  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Thomas,  at 
Strasburg,  the  bodies  of  a  Count  of  Nassau  and  his  dau|hter  are 
shown  in  full  dress,  each  lying  in  a  glass  case,  such  as  stuned  birds 
are  kept  in  in  museums.    The  girPs  face  is  almost  consumed  by 
that  kind  of  worm  which  attacks  books  and  leatheo' ;'  the  man's 
features  were  perfectly  distinct  two  years  ago,  but  (he  worms  had 
then  begun  upon  it,  and  the  dust  was  lying  about,  as  if  it  were 
from  worm-eaten  wood.     These  are  loathsome  instances.     More 
.carious  examples  of  the  same  wretched  vanity  may  be  seen  in  soine 
of  the  small  catholic  cantons  in  Switzerland,  where  the  skull  is 
sometimes  placed  upon  a  bracket^  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  family  beneath,  and  sometimes  has  the  name  of  its  owner  in- 
scribed upon  the  forehead  in  gold  letters ! 

The  old  Mahommedan  traveller,  whose  account  of  India  and 
China  has  been  published  by  Renaudot^  describes  a  remarkable 
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Biixture  of  humiliation  and  respect  in  the  royal  funerals  at  Sarendih»^ 
When  the  King  died,  his  body  was  placed  upon  a  carriage  in  such 
a  position  that  the  head  hung  down  to  the  ground  and  the  hair 
dragged  upon  the  ground ;  a  woman  followed,  and  with  a  besom 
threw  dust  upon  the  head  of  the  corpse.  At  the  same  time,  a 
cryer  proclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  O  men !  behold  your  King ! 
be  was  your  master  yesterday,  but  the  empire  which  he  possessed 
is  passed  away. — The  dispenser  of  death  has  summonca  his  soul, 
and  he  is  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  you  now  behold  him.  De- 
pend not  upon  the  uncertain  things  of  life !  After  this  spectacle 
nad  been  exhibited  for  tbj*ec  days,  the  body  was  embalmed  with 
sandal-wood,  camphor,  and  saffron ;  it  waa  then  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds*  The  A  bazas,  a  Circassian  tribes-are  said, 
by  Ewlia  Effendi,  to  have  a  strange  way  of  procuring  a  natural 
embalment  for  their  beys.  They  put  the  body  in  a  wooden  coffin, 
fasten  it  upon  the  branches  of  some  high  tree,  and  leave  a  hole  at 
the  head  m  order  that  the  bey  may  look  to  heaven.  Bees,  whs 
may  be  supposed  to  consider  a  dead  bey  as  very  like  a  dead  lion, 
enter  the  comn,  take  possession  of  it  as  they  would  of  a  hollow  tree, 
and  embalm  the  body  by  covering  it  with  wax  and  honey.  VFhei 
the  season  comes,  the  people  open  the  coffin,  take  out  the  honey 
and  sell  it :  therefore,  says  Ewiia,  much  caution  is  necessary 
against  the  honey  of  the  A  bazas.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  travels  of  this  true  Turk  should  remain  unpublished,  full  as  they 
are  of  extraordinary  stories,  characteristic  oddities,  and  informa* 
tion  of  every  kind  concerning  the  slate  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  his 
time. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  detestable  as  the  practice  of  embalming 
la,  it  may  have  led  to  the  first  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  possibly 
have  been  introduced,  or  at  least  encouraged,  by  the  priests  in 
Egypt  with  that  design ;  for  the  horror  with  which  dissection  is 
tegaixtcd  by  the  common  people  must  have  been  as  prevalent  then 
as  it  is  now.  Even  in  more  enlightened  times  and  countries,  when 
the  importance  of  the  study  was  perfectly  understood,  men  of  such 
eminence  and  mental  power  as  Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine  con- 
demned it  with  their  characteristic  vehemence,  and  called  it 
butchering  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Boniface  Vlll.  is  said  to  have 
excommunicated  the  resurrection-men  of  his  day,  (so  ancient  is  the 
fraternity!)  and  to  have  stigmatized  anatomy  as  a  practice  abo» 
minable  in  the  eyes  both  of  God  and  man.  If  embalming  ori» 
ginated  in  this  intention,  the  artifice  which  made  it  general  in 
Egypt  would  deserve  to  be  called  a  pious  fraud.  An  odd  conse- 
quence may  be  traced  to  it  with  less  uncertainty,  for  in  all  Hkeli- 
bood  it  was  in  the  discovery  of  embalmed  bodies  that  the  Romas 
Catholic  notion  of  the  odour  of  sanctity  began ;  and  beginning  in 
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'ignorance  was  easilj  continued  by  craft.  Habineton  indeed,  who 
was  a  calholic,  accounts  for  this  famous  odour  with  apoct^s  feelingi 
in  HueB  which  ennoble  the  subject— 

'  What  perfumes  come 

From  the  happy  vault  ?     In  her  sweet  martyrdom 
.   The  nard  breathes  never  so^  nor  so  the  rose 

When  the  enamoured  spring,  by  kissing,  blows 

Sofl  blushes  on  her  cheek;  nor  the  early  East 

Vying  with  Paradise  i'  the  phenix'  nest. 

These  gentle  perfumes  usher  in  the  day, 

Which  from  the  night  of  his  discoloured  clay 

Breaks  on  the  sudden;  for  a  soul  so  bright 

Qif  force  must  to  her  earth  contribute  light. 

But  if  we  are  so  &r  blind  we  cannot  see 

The  wonder  of  this  truth,  yet  let  us  be 

Net  infidels,  nor,  like  dull  atheists,  give 

Ourselves  so  long  to  lust,  till  we  believe 

(To  allay  the  grief  of  sin)  that  we  shall  fall 

To  a  loath'd  nothing  in  our  funeral ! 

The  bad  man^s  death  is  horror;  but  the  just 

Keep«  something  of  his  glory  in  his  dust 

Mr.  Hobhouse  praises  the  Turks  for  the  care  with  which  they  pr)& 
serve  the  tombs  of  their  kings.  He  describes  the  royal  mausoleums 
as  open  at  the  top,  having  been  so  built  that  the  rain  may  fall  upoa 
the  flowers  and  herbs  which  are  planted  round  the  grave  ;  but  birda 
are  kept  out  by  a  net-work  of  brass  or  of  gilded  wires*  Did  thi^ 
fashion  originate  in  a  circumstance  which  Sir  George  Wheler  re- 
lates ?  ^  We  observed  one  monument,'  he  says,  ^  in  the  fairest  and 
krgest  street  of  Constantinople,  with  the  cupola  covered  only  with 
a  gr^te  of  wiro,  of  which  we  had  this  account,  that  it  was  of  Maho«  • 
met  CaprioK,  father  to  the  present  vizier^  who  settled  the  govem*- 
meot,  during  the  minority  of  the  present  emperor  very  near  destruc* 
ttoD, through  the  discontents  and  factions  of  the  principal  hagas,  and 
the  mutinies  of  the  Janizaries.  Concerning  whom,  after  his  deceaset 
being  buried  here,and  having  this  stately  monument  of  white  marble 
covered  with  lead  erected  over  his  body,  the  Grand  Signior  and 
Grand  Vizier  had  this  dream  both  in  the  same  night,  to  wit,  that 
Capriuli  came  to  them  and  earnestly  begged  of  them  a  li|tle  water 
to  refresh  him,  being  in  a  burning  heat.  Of  this  the  Grand 
Signior  and  Vizier  told  each  other  in  the  morning,  and  therefore 
thought  fit  to  consult  the  Mufti  what  to  do  concerning  it;  who^ 
according  to  their  gross  superstition,  advised  that  he  should  have 
the  roof  of  his  sepulchre  uncovered,  that  the  rain  might  descend  on 
his  body,  thereby  to  quench  the  flanges  tormenting  his  soul.  And 
this  remedy  the  people,  who  smarted  under  his  oppression,  think 
he  bad  great  need  of^  supposing  him  to  ^  tormented  in  the  etb^r 
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World  for  the  tyrannies  and  cruelties  cornmitted  by  him  hi  this.** 
Muley  Ishmael,  the  Morocco  tyrant,  intended  to  have  his  cofliB 
suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  roof  of  his  mausoleum,  disdaining 
perhaps  to  commit  it  to  the  earth.  The  Mahommedans^  in  geaC' 
ral,  discover  better  taste  than  the  Christians  both  in  their  mauso- 
leums and  burial-places  ^they  never  bury  in  their  temples,  nor 
within  the  wails  of  a  town. 

An  inhabitant  of  Louvian  desired  that  this  epitaph  might  be 
placed  over  his  remains: — Philippus  Verheytn^Mtaicinw  Doctor 
et  ProfessoTy  partem  sui  materialem  hoc  in  ccsm^terio  condi  voluii, 
lie  temptum  dehonestaret  ant  nocivis  halitikus  injictrtt*  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace. ^  The  evil  custom  which  he  thus  condemned 
grew  out  ofthe  superstitious  notions  with  which  Christianity  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations  was  corrupted.  It  had  been  forbid- 
den in  the  pagan  time;  and  Theodosius^  after  the  triumph  and 
establishment  of  Christianity,  renewed  the  prohibition,  upon  the 
aid  and  reasonable  ground,  that  graves  within  the  city  were  detri- 
Tnental  to  the  health  of  the  living,  and  that  monuments  by  the  way- 
side presented  salutary  memorials  to  the  traveller.  The  law  was 
passed  when  the  practices  of  burning  and  of  interment  were  both 
in  use: — Omma  qtue  supra  terram  umis  clausOy  vel  sarcofagit 
corpora  delincntur^  extra  urbem  dtlata  ponanturj  tU  tt  Aumoni- 
latis  instar  exhibeant.  et  relifi>qiutnt  incolarwn  domicilio  Mtncte* 
la^em.  Any  person  who  should  disobey  this  law  was  to  forfeit 
the  third  part  of  his  patrimony,  and  the  undertaker  who  directed 
a  funeral  contrary  to  the  prohibition  was  to  be  fined  forty  pounds 
of  gold.  The  gradual  introduction  ofthe  present  piactice  is  traced 
by  Bingham  with  his  usual  erudition.  It  began  in  the  respect 
paid  to  the  remains  of  martyrs,  which  originated  in  a  noble  feeK 
ingf  but  soon  degenerated  into  the  grossest  creature-worship,  and 
produced  frauds  and  follies  innumerable,— and  incredible,  if  the 
proofs  were  not  in  existence,  and  the  facts  themselves  at  this  day 
to  be  seen,  by  those  who  have  eyes  and  do  not  wilfully  close  them 
npon  a  fact  so  flagrant  as  the  abominations  of  the  Romish  idolatfj* 
Churches  were  first  erected  over  the  ashes  or  bodie«  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  or  the  remains  were  translated  to  the  churches.  As  the 
Devil  began  to  act  a  greater  part  in  hagiographic  romance,  it  was 
ftought  good  policy  to  be  buried  as  near  as  possible  to  the  rer 
ioains  of  those  great  champions  who  had  carried  on  the  war  against 
biflS  with  such  heroism  while  they  were  living,  and  whose  very  dust 
and  ashes  he  was  believed  to  dread.  Emperors  and  kings  began 
by  obtaining  this  protection  for  themselves, — most  of  them^  inr 
deed,  in  those,  ages  having  good  reason  to  desire  all  the  protectiom 
they  could  get :  but  they  were  contented  with  a  place  in  tbe 
fOl€b,  or  the  galilee*    la  the  sixth  century,  the  common  people 
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Were  aUowed  places  in  the  churchyard,  and  even  under  the  walls 
of  the  cbarcb.  By  the  time  of  Charlemagnei  they  had  got  into 
the  Church;  and  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  council  of  Fribur, 
a  synod  held  in  his  reign,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse.  The 
rule  wbich  was  made  at  uiat  synod  shows  to  what  an  extent  the 
practice  had  prevailed :  it  said  that  such  bodies  as  were  already 
f)uried  in  the  church  might  not  be  cast  out,  but  that  the  pave- 
ment should  be  so  made  over  the  erave  that  no  vestige  of  it  snould 
appear;  and  if  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  difficaity,  be- 
cause of  the  multitude  of  bodies  which  had  recently  been  deposited 
there,  the  church  itself  was  then  to  be  unchurched,  and  turned 
into  a  polyandrium  or  cemetery,  and  the  altars  removed,  and  set 
up  in  some  other  place,  where  the  sacrifice  might  be  religiously 
offered  to  God.  It  appears,  however,  from  this  synod,  that  the  cler« 
gy  had  established  for  themselves  a  privilege  of  lying  in  the  church, 
S>r  it  is  the  burial  of  laymen  there  which  is  prohibited*  In  the  year 
900,  the  Emperor  had  repealed  all  former  laws  upon  this  subject : 
barial  within  the  cities  was  then  expressly  permitted,  and  graves 
io  the  churches  were  soon  allowed  to  all  persons  who  could  pay 
for  them,  though  the  saints  made  one  effort  to  keep  that  ground 
for  themselves.  A  son  of  Earl  Harold  was  deposited  in  the  church 
where  St.  Dunstan  was  laid,  and  the  boy  had  been  anointed  as  a 
catechumen  before  his  death.  The  saint,  who  it  seems  stood  upon 
bis  punctilios  as  pertinaciously  when  dead  as  be  did  when  he  wav 
alive,  made  his  appearance  twice  to  complain  that  he  could  not  rest 
in  bis  grave,  because  of  the  stench  of  the  young  pagan  :  but  other 
saints  acquiesced  in  this  breach  of  their  privileges.  From  that 
time,  the  manifold  evils  of  this  senseless  custom  have  been  repeat- 
edly exposed:  it  continues  to  prevail  nevertheless,  and  will  conti- 
nue till  the  inconvenience  mf  it  becomes  so  great  as  to  render  an 
effectual  change  necessary. 

In  some  comitries,  this  preference  for  lying  under  cover  of  the 
church  is  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  churchyards  are  not  in 
use;  and  when  the  vaults  are  full,  they  are  emptied  in  a  manner 
shocking  to  humanity,  though  quick  lime  is,  in  many  places,  thrown 
upon  the  bodies  to  hasten  their  decomposition.  Labat  describes 
a  funeral  at  which  he  was  present  in  Tivoli : — coffins  were  seklom 
used  there,  because  room  for^  them  could  not  be  afforded !  and 
when  the  vault  was  opened  to  receive  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  the 
body  of  a  man  was  exposed,  lyine  upon  others,  so  closely  packed, 
that  the  uppermost  completely  filled  the  grave,  and  was  in  contact 
with  the  stone  when  it  was  in  its  place.  The  becmmorto  and  hb 
assistants  deliberated  whether  they  should  close  up  that  vault  and 
open  another ;  but  they  knew  that  every  receptacle  was  equally 
fttU«  an  uausual  moruUity  baying  prevailed  that  season; — they' 
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therefore  made  room  by  actual  pressure,  though  such  poisonous 
exhalations  were  disengaged  by  the  operation,  that  even  these  in- 
carnate ghowls  thnmselves  were  compelled  to  rush  out  of  the 
«hurch,  and  let  the  insupportable  odour  diffiise  itself,  before  tfaey 
eould  replace  the  stone.  It  is  true,  that  nothing  so  indecent  as  ihis 
has  happened  or  could  be  suffered  inlEngiand ;  yet  in  large  towD% 
and  more  especially  in  the  metropolis,  it  has  become  more  diCBcult 
to  find  room  for  the  dead  than  for  the  living.  The  Commissioners 
for  the  Improvements  in  Westminster  reported  to  ParKament 
in  1814}  that  St.  Margaret's  churchyard  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  health  of  the  neighbourhooa,  be  used  much  longer  as  a 
burying  ground,  *  for  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficultv  a  vacant 
place  could  at  any  time  be  found  for  strangers ;  the  family  graves 
generally  would  not  admit  of  more  than  one  interment ;  and  many 
of  them  were  then  too  full,  for  the  reception  of  any  member  of  the 
&mily  to  which  they  belonged.'  There  are  many  churchyards  in 
which  the  soil  has  been  raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  street,  by  the  continual  accumulation  of  mortal  matter; 
and  there  are  others,  in  which  the  ground  is  actually  probed  with  a 
borer  before  a  grave  is  opened !  In  these  things  the  most  barbarous 
savages  might  reasonably  be  shocked  at  our  bairbarity.  Many  tons 
of  human  toucs  every  year  are  sent  from  London  to  the  north,* 
where  tfaey  are  crushed  in  mills  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  used 
as  manure.  Yet  with  all  this  clearance  the  number  of  the  dead 
increases  in  such  frightful  disprooortion  to  the  space  which  we  allot 
for  them,  that  the  question  has  oeen  started  whether  a  sexton  may 
not  refuse  to  admit  iron  coffins  into  a  burial  place,  because  by  this 
means,  the  deceased  take  a  fee-simple  in  the  ground  which  was 
only  granted  for  a  term  of  years !  The  patentee  accordingly  assures 
the  public  that,  ^  he  has  taken  Dr.  Jenner's  opinion  (of  Doctors 
Commons)  upon  the  point,  which  is,  that  no  legal  objection  can  be 
made  to  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  on  account  of  the  materials 
whereof  the  coffins  in  which  they  are  deposited  may  be  composed.* 
A  curious  expedient  has  been  found  at  Shields  and  Sunderland :  the 
ships  which  return  to  those  ports  in  ballast  were  at  a  loss  where  to 
discharge  it,  and  had  of  late  years  been  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  ^und  on  which  they. threw  it  out:  the  burial  grounds 
were  full;  it  was  recollected  that  the  ballast  would  be  useful  there, 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  laid  upon  one  layer  of  dead  to  such  a 
depth,  that  graves  for  a  second  tier  are  now  dug  in  the  new  soil. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  French  writer  said  that  the  expenses  of  inter- 

*  '  The  ea|eitieif  of  English  agricultorisU  to  obtain  thk  OMnora  (buinan  tMMio»)i 
and  the  cupidity  of  forei|nert  in  supplying  it,  is  such  as  to  induce  the  tatter  to  rob  the 
tDnbs  of  their  lorefothen.  Bones  of  all  descriptions  are  imported,  and  pieces  of  half- , 
deoiirsdcoaa  attire  are  foand  amon^  tkein.*^/;«eier  fimn  OrinAy  m  JLmcoAuAv«. 
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ment  in  London  were  greatly  increased  by  the  necessity  of  digging 
the  graves  deep,  for  the  sake  of  security  from  the  surgeons.  Ames 
the  antiquary^  from  some  such  feeling,  was  deposited  in  the  church- 
yard  of  St*  Geor^e^s  in  the  East,  in  what  is  called  virgin  earihj 
at  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  and  in  a  stone  coffin,  A  fatal  accident 
occurred  at  Clerkenwell  a  few  years  ago  in  diggine  a  grave  to  a 

? eater  depth  than  this;  the  sides  fell  in,  and  buried  the  labourer* 
et  there  has  existed  a  prejudice  against  new  churchyards !  No 
person  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  George's,  Queen  Square, 
till  the  around  was  broken  for  Mr.  Nelson,  the  well  known  religious 
writer :  his  character  for  piety  reconciled  others  to  the  spot.  People 
like  to  be  buried  in  company,  and  in  eood  company.  The  dis- 
senters talk  of  ^  the  funeral  honours  of  Bunhill  Fields,'  which  are 
their  Campo  Santo.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennet  call  it, '  that  first 
of  repojiitories  of  the  dead  in  Christ,  which  will  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just  give  up  so  many  bodies  of  the  saints  to  be  made  like  to 
the  glorious  body  of  the  Kedeemer.'  John  Bunyan  was  buried 
there ;  and  *  so  numerous,'  says  the  Barrister,  *  have  been  and  still 
are,  the  dying  requests  of  his  idolaters  to  be  buried  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  tne  place  of  his  interment,  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
obtain  a  grave  near  him,  the  whole  surrounding  earth  being  entirely 
preoccupied  by  dead  bodies  to  a  very  considerable  distance.' 

The  excellent  Evelyn  regretted  greatly  that  after  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don advantage  had  not  been  taken  of  that  calamity  to  rid  the  city 
of  its  burial  places,  and  establish  a  necropolb  without  the  walls. 
*  I  yet  cannot  but  deplore,'  says  he  in  his  Silva,  '  that  when  that 
spacious  area  was  so  long  a  rasa  tabula^  the  churchyards  had  not 
bieen  banished  to  the  north  walls  of  the  city,  where  a  grated  enclosure 
of  competent  breadth  for  a  mile  in  length  might  have  served  for 
an  universal  cemetery  to  all  the  parishes,  distinguished  by  tke  like 
separations,  and  with  ample  walks  of  trees,  the  walks  adorned  with 
monuments,  inscriptions  and  titles,  apt  for  contemplation  and 
memory  of  the  defunct,and  that  wise  andexcellent  lawot  the  Twelve 
Tables  restored  and  renewed.  Such  a  funeral  grove,  with  proper 
regulations  and  careful  keeping,  would  have  been  an  ornament  and 
an  honour  to  the  metropolis,  and  might  at  this  time  have  been  as 
characteristic  of  the  English  as  the  Catacombs  at  Paris  are  of 
the  French. 

Wretchedly  as  London  is  provided  with  cemeteries,  Paris  was  in 
a  much  worse  state  before  its  quarries  %ere  converted  into  recep- 
tacles for  the  remabs  of  the  dead.  For  many  centuries  that  great 
city  had  only  one  churchyard,  that  of  St.  Innocent's,  originally  a 
piece  of  the  royal  domains  lying  without  the  walls,  and  ^iven  by 
one  of  the  first  French  kin^  as  a  burial  place  to  the  citizens,  in 
an  age  when  interm^Dts  withia  the  6ity  were  forbidden.    Philip 
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Augustus  enclosed  it  in  1 186  with  high  walls,  because  it  had  httxi 
made  a  place  of  the  grossest  debauchery,  and  the  gates  were  closed 
at  night.  About  forty  years  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  Pierre 
de  Nemours,  enlarged  it,  and  from  that  time  no  further  enlargemeat 
of  its  precincts  was  ever  made.  The  manner  in  which  the  dead 
were  heaped  there  is  noticed  thus  oddly  by  the  old  poet  Jean  Le 
Fevre,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y  : 

Car  AtropoB  la  male  glotUe 

Je ne  veutl pas  quelle  me  boute 

Svec  ceulx  de  Saint  Innocent ; 

Quatre'vingt-dix-neuf  ou  cent 

On  met  tout  ensemble  sa/ns  faille  ; 

Us  pourront  bienfaire  batatUe 

Sujour  qu'ils  ressusfiieront. 

In. 1440  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  Denis  des  Moulins,  raised  the  burial 
fees,  at  which  the  people  murmured,  and  resented  ttie  impositiOQ, 
as  they  deemed  it,  so  strongly,  that  they  entered  into  a  combioatioD, 
and  during  four  months  no  person  was  buried  there,  and  no  funeral 
service  performed  over  those  who  died,  a  revenge  for  which  the 
bishop  excommunicated  them  all.  This  quarrel  did  not  conlinue 
long,  and  as  generations  after  generations  were  piled  one  upon 
another  within  the  same  jground,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes  began  to  compmin  of  the  great  inconvenience  and  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed  ^  diseases  were  imputed  to  such  a  mass 
of  collected  putridity,  tainting  the  air  by  exhalations,  and  the  waters 
by  filtration,  and  measures  for  clearing  out  the  cemetery  would 
have  been  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  some  dis- 
putes between  the  bishop  and  the  parliament  had  not  prevented 
them.  To  save  the  credit  of  the  burial-ground  a  marvellous 
power  of  consuming  bodies  in  the  short  space  of  nine  davs  was 
imputed  to  it,  as  Hentzner  tells  us  when  he  describes  the  place  as 
sepulckrorum  numero  et  sceleetis  admirandum. 

The  mode  of  interment  was  of  the  most  indecent  kind,  not  in 
single  graves  but  in  common  pits.  '  1  am  astonished,'  says  PhiUp 
Thicknesse  writing  from  Paris,  *  that  where  such  an  infinite  number 
of  people  live  in  so  small  a  compass,  they  should  suffer  the  dead  to 
be  buried  in  the  manner  they  do,  or  within  the  city.  There  are 
Several  burial  pits  in  Paris,  of  a  prodigious  size  and  depth,  in  which 
the  dead  bodies  are  laid  side  by  side,  without  any  earth  being  put 
over  them  till  the  ground«tier  is  full ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  a  ^ 
small  layer  of  earth  covers  them,  and  another  layer  of  dead  comes 
on,  till,  by  layer  upon  layer,  and  dead  upon  dead,  the  hole  is  filled 
with  a  mass  of  human  coiTuption,  enough  to  breed  a  plague.  These 
places  are  enclosed,  it  is  true,  within  high  walls;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  air  caiinot  be  improved  by  it.     The  burials  in  churches  too 
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•ft«ft  pro?e  folal  to  the  priests  and  people  who  attend ;  but  every 
bodv  and  every  thing  in  Paris  is  so  much  alive  that  not  a  soul 
Ummcs about  the  dead.'  Mr.  Thicknesse  was  mistaken  in  one  pointy 
-^th^re  was  no  intermediate  earth  between  the  layersof  thecoffins  i 
they  wfere  clasoly  packed,  one  tier  above  another,  in  pits  thirty  feet 
deep  and  twenty  square;  and  when  the  pit  was  full  it  was  covered 
with  a  layer  of  soil,  not  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness*  Theseybt^ 
S€s  cowununes  were  emptied  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  tbt 
bones  deposited  in  what  was  called  Le  Grand  Charmer  de$  Lm&m 
ettttf  an  arched  ^llory  which  surrounded  the  burial-place,  having 
been  erected  at  different  limes,  as  a  work  of  piety,  by  different 
citizens,  whose  names,and  sometimes  their  escutcheons,  were  placed 
npon  the  parts  which  they  had  founded.  One  of  these  pits,  which 
was  intended  to  contain  two  thousand  bodies,  having  been  opened 
in  1799,  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  streets  presented  a  mem<K 
rial  to  the  Lieutenant*General  of  the  Police ;  they  stated  that  the 
aoil  of  the  burial-ground  was  raised  more  than  eight  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  streets  and  the  ground-floor  of  the  adjacent  houses* 
and  represented  that  serious  consequences  had  been  experienced 
in  the  cellars  of  son>e  of  the  houses.  The  evil  indeed  was  bow 
become  so  great  that  it  could  not  lon^r  be  borne.  The  last  grave* 
^igg6>^f  Francois  Pootraci,  had,  by  bis  own  register,  in  less  than 
thirty  years,  deposited  more  than  90,000  bodies  in  that  cemetery : 
for  many  years  the  average  number  of  interments  there  had  been 
not  less  tlian  3000,  and  of  these  from  150  to  200  at  the  utmost 
were  all  that  had  separate  graves :  the  rest  were  laid  in  the  com* 
mon  trenches,  which  were  usually  made  to  hold  from  12  to  1500! 
It  was  calculated  that  since  the  time  of  Phillippe  Auguste  1,300,000 
bodies  bad  been  interred  there,  and  it  bad  been  in  use  as  a  ceme* 
tery  many  ages  before  his  time. 

A  memorial  upon  the  ill  effects  which  had  arisen,  and  the  worse 
consequences  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  constant 
ao^omulation  of  putrescence  was  read  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science,  in  1783,  by  M.  Cadet  de  Yaux,  who  held  the  useful 
office  of  Jnspectiur  General  dee  Objets  de  SalvbriU.  The  Coun- 
cil of  State  in  1785  decreed  that  the  cemetery  should  be  cleared 
ef  its  dead,  and  converted  into  a  market-place,  after  the  canoni- 
cal forms  which  were  requisite  in  such  cases  should  have  been 
observed :  the  archbishop,  in  conformity,  issued  a  decree  for  the 
suppression,  demolition  and  evacuation  of  the  cemetery,  directing 
that  the  bones  and  bodies  should  be  removed  to  the  new  subter^ 
ranean  cemetery  of  the  Plaine  de  Mont  Rouge,  and  appointing 
one  of  his  vicars^general  to  draw  up  the  procds-verbal  of  the 
exhumation,  removal,  and  reinterment ;  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  appointed  a  committee  to  explain  the  plans  which  should 
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be  presentecl  for  this  extraordinary  operation^  and  superiDtendeda 
Work  as  interesting  to  men  of  science  as  it  would  have  been  sheet 
log  to  common  spectators*  II  is  well  known  that  the  substance 
which  is  denominated  Adipocire  was  then  seientifically  re*disco 
yered: — rediscovered,  we  say,because  the  existence  of  the  substajKe 
had  been  known  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  a  mode  of  preparing 
it  by  Lord  Bacon ;  and  icientifieall^f  because  the  fact  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  grave-diggers  in  Paris,  and  also  among  the 
h>wer  classes  in  this  country*  We  ourselves  well  remember  the 
prejudice  which  existed  among  them  against  using  spermaceti  ib 
medicine,  before  the  discovery  was  made  at  Paris,  because  tbey 
said  it  was  dead  men^s  fat.  At  Paris  it  was  believed  that  the 
transmutation  took  place  only  in  the  common  pit  where  the  dead 
were  buried  in  masses ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  occurs  also  in  singW 
graves ;  it  is  however  very  possible  that  the  process  nay  be  con- 
ta^nous*  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  worse  consequences  thaji 
were  actually  experienced  from  the  horrible  accumulation  of 
corpses  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Innocent  must  have  resulted  if  the 
booies  had  not  undergone  this  change. 

The  common  people  of  Paris  regarded  thk  burial-place  with  so 
much  veneration  that  some  danger  was  apprehended,  if  any  acci- 
dent should  provoke  their  irritable  feelings  during  an  exposure 
which  no  precaution  could  prevent  from  being  shocking  to  humani- 
ty. Every  possible  precaution  however  was  taken.  The  work 
went  on  by  ni^ht  and  day  without  intermission,  till  it  was  necessa- 
rily sospendod  during  the  hot  months ;  and  it  was  resumed  with  the 
same  steady  exertion  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted.  Religious 
ceremonies  had  not  at  that  time  lost  their  effect  upon  the  Pansian 
mob :  and  the  pomp  with  which  some  of  the  remains  were  reaioved« 
and  the  decent  and  religious  care  with  which  the  bones  and  a»- 
distinguished  remains  were  conveyed  away,  reconciled  tbem  to  the 
measure.  The  night-scenes,  when  the  work  was  carried  on  by  the 
tight  of  torches  and  bonfires,  are  said  to  have  been  of  the  most 
impressive  character, — crosses,  monuments,  demolished  edificesi 
excavations,  and  coffins, — and  the  labourers  moving  about  like 
si>ectre$  in  the  lurid  light,  under  a  cloud  of  smcAe*  M.  Robert, 
and  other  distinguished  artists  of  that  day,  painted  some  of  these 
ticenes,*-.in  French  phrase,  avec  la  plus  grande  exprtmom  el  Fhrnp- 
nwnie  la  plu$  $entimentale. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
proper  receptacle  ifor  the  remains  thus  disinterred.  *  No  greet 
shock  is  wanting,'  says  Prudbommc,  *  to  throw  down  all  the  stones 
of  Paris  into  the  place  from  whence  they  were  quarried.  The 
towers  and  domes  and  steeples  are  so  many  signs  which  tell  the 
beholder  that  whatever  he  sees  above  his  head  has  been  taken  fixMn 
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under  his  feet.'  The  quarries  bad  been  worked  from  time  imme* 
morial  without  ai>y  system,  every  man  working  where  be  would  and 
as  he  would,  till  it  became  dangerous  to  work  them  fariber ;  and  il 
was  only  known  as  a  popular  tradition  that  ihey  extended  under 
great  part  of  the  city,  till  the  year  1 774,  when  some  alarming  ac- 
cidents roused  the  attention  of  the  government.  They  were  then 
properly  surveyed,  and  plans  of  them  taken,  and  the  result  was  the 
frightful  discovery  that  the  churches,  palaces,  and  most  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Paris  were  undermined,  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  sinking  into  the  pit  below  them.  Could  they  have  foreseen  at 
that  time  in  what  manner  the  fabric  of  the  government  and  of  civil 
society  was  undermined  also,  how  insignificant  would  the  danger 
have  appeared  to  that  of  the  moral  subversion  which  was  at  hand! 
A  special  comoiission  was  appointed  to  direct  such  works  as  might 
be  required.  The  necessity  of  the  undertaking  was  frightfully 
shown  the  very  day  that  the  commission  was  installed, — a  house  in 
the  Rue  d'Enfer  having  that  day  sunk  down  eight  and  twenty 
metres  below  the  level  of  its  court-yard !  Engineers  were  now 
employed  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  quarries,  and  prop  the 
streeti^,  roads,  churches,  palaces  and  buildings  of  all  kinds,  which 
were  in  danger  of  being  ingulphed  i  One  set  of  workmen  were 
employed  in  this  curious  service, — another  in  exploring  the  labyrinth 
of  excavations,  some  of  which  were  under  the  others,  and  opening 
galleries  between  them,  that  the  extent  of  the  peril  might  be  known  | 
and  to  prevent  future  evils  of  the  same  kind,  all  the  quarries  which 
were  still  in  use  in  the  environs  of  Paris  were  placed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  commissioners,  that  they  might  be  worked  upon 
some  safe  system. .  Never  bad  any  men  a  more  arduous  or  more 
important  commission !  The  pillars  which  had  been  left  by  the 
quarriers  in  their  blind  operations,  without  any  regularity,  were  ia 
many  places  too  weak  for  the  enormous  weight  above,  and  in  most 
places  had  themselves  been  undermined,  or  perhaps  originally  stood 
upon  ground  which  had  previously  been  hollowed.  ]n  some  in- 
stances they  had  given  way,  in  others  the  roof  had  dipt  and  threat- 
ened to  fall;  in  others  great  masses  had  fallen  in.  The  great 
aqueduct  of  Arcueil  passed  over  ibis  treacherous  ground  ;  it  had 
already  suffered  some  shocks,  and  if  the  quarries  had  continued  to 
be  neglected,  an  accident  must  sooner  or  later  have  happened  to 
this  water-course,  which  would  have  cut  off  the  supply  from  the 
fountains  of  Paris,  and  have  filled  the  excavations  with  water- 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  quarries  when  the  commission  was 
appointed  in  1777,  under  M.  Charles  Axel  Guillaumot  as  in- 
spector general.  The  thought  of  converting  them  into  a  necro- 
polis originated  with  M.  Lenoir,  lieutenant-general  of  the  police, 
and  the  proposal  fior  removing  the  dead  from  St.  lonoceot's  was 
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die  more  easily  entertained,  because  a  receptacle  so  comrenicnt, 
and  so  unexceptionable  in  all  respects,  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
That  part  of  the  quarries  under  the  Plaine  de  Mfrnt-Sourit  was 
allotted  for  this  purpose, — a  house  known  by  the  name  of  La  Thmbe 
lioir^s  or  houard^  (from  a  famous  robber,  who  once  infested  that 
neighbourhood,)  on  the  old  road  to  Orleans  was  purchased  with  a 
piece  of  ground  adjoining ;  and  the  first  operations  were  to  make 
an  entrance  into  the  quarries  by  a  flight  of  seventy-seven  steps,  (the 
depth  being  seventeen  metres,)  and  to  sink  a  well  from  the  surface, 
down  whicn  the  bones  might  be  thrown.  Meantime  the  workmen 
below  walled  off  that  part  of  the  quarries  which  was  designed  for  tha 
great  charneUhouse,  opened  a  communication  between  the  upj^cr 
and  lower  vaults,  and  built  pillars  to  prop  the  roof.  When  all  the$e 
necessary  preliminaries  had  been  completed,  the  ceremony  of  bless- 
ing and  consecrating  the  intended  catacombs  was  performed  with 
great  solemnity,  and  on  that  same  day  the  removal  from  the  ceme- 
tery began.  This  work  was  always  performed  at  evening ;  the  bones 
were  brought  in  funeral  cars,  covered  with  a  pall,  with  priests  in 
thek  surplices  following  and  singing  the  service  of  the  dead.  When 
they  reached  the  catacombs  the  bones  were  shot  down  the  well;  and 
M.  de  Thury  speaks  of  the  rattling  and  echoing  which  they  made 
in  their  fall,  Pepouvantable  fracas  des  ossemem  desseches^  precipUis 
et  rovdantB  avec  un  bruit  que  ripetaient  au  loin  Us  vo&ies,  as  a 
sound  which,  though  it  might  be  little  remarkable  in  itself,  and 
easily  imagined,  was,  with  all  its  circumstances,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  that  ever  was  heard  by  human  ears. 

All  ihe  crosses,  tombstones  and  monuments  which  were  not 
reclaimed  by  the  families  of  the  dead  to  whom  they  belonged,  were 
carefully  removed,  and  placed  in  the  field  belonging  to  La  Tombe 
Isoire :  some  among  them  were  very  curious.  Many  leaden  coffins 
were  buried  iu  this  field ;  one  of  them  contained  the  remains  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who,  by  her  own  desire,  had  been  interred 
at  the  foot  of  what  was  called  the  cross  of  Su  Innocent's.  Thus 
far  things  had  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum ;  but  as 
the  Revolution  proceeded  La  Tombe  Isoire  was  sold  as  a  national 
domain,  the  leaden  coffins  were^meltcd,  and  all  their  monuments 
destroyed;  those  which  could  not  be  sold,  or  applied  to  any  pur- 
pose of  use,  being  demolished  for  mere  mischief*  A  stMe  de 
danse  was  then  opened  on  the  spot ! 

Fortunately  there  was  nothing  in  the  catacombs  which  could 
provoke  the  wretches  whom  the  Revolution  had  let  loose  anon 
society :  and  when,  in  the  progress  of  national  frenzy,  churcnet 
were  demolished  or  desertea,  the  booes  from  them  were  removed 
to  this  general  deposite  by  order  of  the  government.  The  catsn 
iombs  served  also  as  convenient  receptacles  for  those  who  pe^ 
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Tished  ID  popular  commotions  or  in  popular  massacres.  The  vio* 
tims  of  the  lOth  August  were  deposited  there,  and  tliose  of  the 
2d  and  3d  September,  for  whom,  since  the  Restoration,  a  yearly 
service  has  been  celebrated  on  the  place  of  their  interment.  But 
though  these  places  were  not  destroyed  during  the  miserable  years 
of  the  Revolution,  the  works  there  were  at  a  stand.  The 
author  of  the  Promenade  aux  Cimetiiree  forgot  this  when  he 
made  the  following  notable  remark, — ce  fut  au  moment  ou  lee 
Francis  ee  priparaient  d  la  plus  cmelle  des  rhvlutious ;  et  pen^ 
dani  qu*ils  se  livraient  d  toutee  les  fureurs  des  factions,  ils  s^oecu" 
paUni  d^embellir  ce  monumint.  Cttte  reflexion  peui^itrt  dimon" 
ire  i  certains  ditracteurs  de  noire  nation  que^  dans  les  temps 
m(me  de  leurs  plw  coupables  egaretnensy  les  Franfois  n^avaient 
point  entiirement  perdu  cette  senstbtlili  douce  et  touckante  qui  JU 
io%/ffours  leur  caractire  distinctif.  That  sweet  and  touching  sen* 
sibility  was  certainly  not  employed  in  ornamenting  the  catacombs 
during  the  Revolution :  on  the  contrarv,  they  were  so  much  neg* 
lected  that  in  many  places  the  soil  haa  fallen  in,  and  choked  the 
communications ;  water  came  in  by  filtration^  the  roof  was  cracked 
in  many  places,  and  threatened  fresh  downfalls,  and  the  bones 
themselves  lay  in  immense  heaps,  mingled  with  the  rubbish,  and 
blocking  up  the  way.  It  was  not  till  18)0  that  M.  De  Thury  was 
enablecf  to  pursue  his  plans,  and  the  workmen  then  had  to  make 
galleries  through  the  bones  themselves,  which  in  some  places  lay 
above  thirty  yards  thick.  It  was  necessary  also  to  provide  for  a 
circulation  of  air,  the  atmosphere  not  having  been  improved  by  the 
quantity  of  animal  remains  which  had  been  introduced.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  effected  is  singularly  easy.  The  wells  which 
supplied  the  houses  above  with  water  were  sunk  below  the  quar> 
ries,  and  formed  in  those  excavations  so  many  round  towers.  M.^ 
de  Thury  merely  opened  the  masonry  of  these  wells,  and  luted  into 
the  opening  the  upper  half  of  a  broken  bottle^  with  the  neck  out- 
wards: it  is  only  necessary  to  uncork  two,  three,  or  more  of  these 
bottles  when  fresh  air  is  wanted.  Channels  were  made  to  carry 
off  the  water;  steps  constructed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  exca- 
vation, pillars  built  in  good  taste  to  support  the  dangerous  parts  of 
the  roof,  and  the  skulls  and  bones  built  up  alon^  the  walls :  those 
which  bore  marks  of  disease,  or  were  otherwise  remarkable  for 
their  formation,  were  set  apart,  and  arranged  in  a  cabinet.  The 
whole  range  was  then  fitted  up  with  ornaments  and  inscriptions. 
Among  the  ornaments  is  a  fountain,  in  which  four  golden  fish  are  im- 

Erisoned.     They  appear  to  have  grown  in  this  unnatural  situation, 
ut  they  have  not  spawned ;  three  of  them  have  retained  their  bril- 
liant colour,  but  some  spots  have  appeared  upon  the  fourth,  and  it 
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wems  probable  that  exclusion  from  light  may  produce,  though  more 
slowly,  the  same  efieci  upou  them  that  it  does. upon  vegetables. 

The  spring  which  rises  here  was  discovered  by  the  workmen,  the 
basin  was  made  for  their  use,  and  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  carries 
off  the  waters.  M.  De  Thury  named  it  at  first  the  ^  Spring  of 
Oblivion,'  and  inscribed  over  it  these  lines  of  VirgiL 

*  Anxma  quibiu  altera  fato 
Corpora  deheniur,  Letfuti  ad  Jiumims  vndam 
Securos  latiat  et  longa  oblivia  potant.* 

This  inscription  has  very  properly  been  changed  for  the  most 
apposite  text  which  could  have  been  found  in  Scripture: — ^  Who- 
soever drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again:  but  whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst :  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  ^f  water, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'  A  few  exceptionable  inscrip- 
tions still  remain;  such  perhaps  is  the  mutilated  verse  of  Dante  so 
fine  in  its  proper  place, 

*  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  vox  chi  erUrate/ 

Such  too  are  the  verses  which  represent  the  miserable  feelings  of 
Maecenas,  and  the  wretchedness  of  that  philosophy  which  has  do 
hope  beyond  the  grave. 

*  Dehilem  facito  manu^ 

Debiletn  pede,  coxd^ 

Tti^er  aastrtte  gibberum, 

Lubrxcos  qu€Ue  denes; 

Vita  dutii  tuperesty  bene  est: 

Hanc  mihiy  vel  acutd 

Si  sedeam  cruce  sustine,^ 

And  the  lines  from  the  Troas  of  Seneca. 

*■  (Quarts  quo  jaceat  pott  obitum  loco  ? 
Q^o  non  futta  jacenL* 

The  greater  part  however  were  well  chosen. 

The  different  parts  of  the  Catacombs  are  named  with  strange 
incongruity  from  the  author,  or  the  purport  of  the  inscription 
which  was  placed  there.  Thus  there  is,  in  the  true  French  style,  the 
Crypte  de  la  ViriU,  the  Crypte  de  la  Mort  et  de  L^Et^mile,  and 
the  Crypte  de  JVeantj  the  JlUee  de  Job^  and  the  Crypte  de  Caton^ 
the  Crypte  de  Risurrection^  and  the  Crypte  de  Fontaine.  Virgil, 
Ovid  and  Anacreof)  have  each  their  crypts  as  well  as  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  And  Hervey,  whose  meditation:!^  arc  as 
popular  on  the  continent  as  they  are  among  the  attondanu  of  the 
Tabernacle,  takes  his  place  with  Horace,  Malherbe.s,  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau.  The  album  which  is  kept  there  is  not  Ifss 
characteristic  of  the  French  nation, — it  contains  a  gre^t  many 
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effosions  of  sentiment,  a  few  of  de?otiona]  feeling,  and  not  a  few 
inis<^rable  witticisms,  and  profligate  bravadoes. 

But  the  Parisians,  instead  of  making  their  quarries  a  general 
receptacle  for  the  dead,  as  they  ou^ht  to  have  done,  were  con* 
tented  with  emptying  their  cemeteries  there.  In  the  year  1790, 
the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  prohibiting  interment  within 
the  churches,  and  commanding  all  towns  and  villages  to  disuse 
their  old  burial-places,  and  form  new  ones  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  dwellings.  During  the  revolutionary  tyranny  which  soon 
ensued,  when  it  was  proclaimed  that  there  is  no  God,  and  that 
death  is  eternal  sleep,  men  were  buried  like  dogs,  any  where  and 
any  how,  without  any  ceremony  or  memorial  to  mark  the  spot 
where  they  lay*  But  in  the  spring  of  1800,  an  arriti  was  pub^ 
li.shed  by  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  ought 
to  have  been  inserted  in  the  Promenade  aux  Cimeiieres.  It  is 
euriously  characteristic  in  all  respects.  The  prefect  begins  by 
announcing  that  Les  instittUioM  jfunerains  sont  un  det  premUrs 
besoins  de  la  civilisation*  Those,  he  said,  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  surrounded  the  fimerals  of 
the  rich  with  splendour,  and  accorded  nothing  to  the  poor  but 
the  melancholy  emblems  of  misery  and  desertion.  Those  wbic|i. 
were  in  use,  treated  rich  and  poor  with  the  same  neglect,  and  pubo 
lie  opinion,  in  consonance  with  morality,  condemned  the  naked- 
ness of  the  actual  mode  of  burial*  It  was  worthy  of  the  first  city 
of  the  republic,  to  command  by  its  example  the  decency  of  inter- 
ment ;  add  above  all  to  consecrate  the  care  of  the  burial  of  the  pooiv 
as  a  duty  of  public  piety.  Three  public  cemeteries  were  to  be 
enclosed  for  the  use  of  Paris,  of  a  certain  extent,  and  at  a  distance 
of  one  mile  from  the  walU.  In  the  centre  of  each  a  Ltictuair^ 
ou  Salle  di  Devil^  was  to  be  erected,  destined  to  receive  the  fu- 
neral procession,  and  consecrated  to  the  ceremony  which  might 
precede  the  act  of  interment.  Six  funeral  temples  were  to  be  built 
in  Paris,  to  serve  as  depots  before  the  funeral.  A  mode  of  burial 
common  to  all  was  to  be  established.  The  commune  of  Paris 
was  to  defray  the  expense  for  the  poor^  but  in  all  other  cases  it 
was  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  expenses,  and  consequently  was  em- 
powered to  levy  a  burial-tax.  Families  might  incur  any  additional 
expense  that  they  pleased ; — il  serapermis  de  consacrer  dti  iouve* 
uirs  dans  les  enclos  de  la  siptUture  publiquty  par  des  inscripiionsy 
des  cenotaphesj  et  aulns  monumens  funebres ;  of  course,  in  such 
ca^os,  a  price  was  to  be  paid  for  the  ground.  The  use  of  puji>lic 
coffins  was  forbidden;  that  i^,  of  those  coffins  which  only  served  for 
carrying  the  body  to  the  grave :  for  it  appears  that  the  bodies  were 
9ftcn,  perhaps  most  frec^uenily^  interred  without  one.     The  cos^ 
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tttfne  of  all  ibe  persons  attached  to  this  department  wat  regiilatod 

with  as  much  precision  as  that  of  the  directory  themselves. 

*  L'ordannaieur  principal :  hafrit  long,  V€8t€  ef  pantalon  de  drop 
violet ;  bottines ;  wanteau  court  de  dtap  noir  ;  ckaputu  teUvi  de  troit 
tMt^  €i  garni  d'uuplumet  noir, 

Uordonmaicur  pariiculier :  habit,  vcHe  et  pantaloH  de  drop  noir  ; 
hottinet ;  tnanUau  court  de  drap  violet :  chapeau  relevi  par  devaut^ 
et surtnontS  dune  aigreiU vioUtU i  la  fortne  du  chapeau  entourie 
d'un  cripe  noir  retombant  jusqud  Uk  ceiaUure ;  bdton  d'ibene,  ntr- 
monti  dune  ume  d'ivoire, 

Le  gardien  du  dSpositoire :  habit^  veste  et  pantalon  dk  drap  gris 
fond;  boutons  noirs  ;  chapeau  relevi  par  devant. 

Les  portenn :  veste  d  manchee,  et  pantalon  de  drap  gri$  fonee  ; 
boutons  et  paremens  noirs ;  bottinei  ;  manteau  de  drap  ^rie  deteen- 
dant  jusqu  au  genou  ;  collet  et  agraffe  noirs ;  chapeau  rond  entouri 
d'un  crlpe, 

Lhomme  de  service  du  dSpositoire  :  veite  i  nuxnches  et  pantahne 
de  drap  gris ;  paremeiu  et  boutons  noirs  ;  bottines, 

Les  conduiteurs  de  chars :  habit  gris^  collet  paremens  et  bomtosu 
noirs ;  gillet  et  pantalon  noirs ;  bottinu ;  chapeau  rond  emtowri 
dun  cr^e,* 

These  regulations,  apart  from  the  foppery  and  irreligion  wbick 
they  exhibii,  were  in  themselves  good ;  but,  like  many  laws  froa 
the  same  manufactory,  they  were  in  great  part  disregarded.  Mr. 
Finkerton,  describing  the  funerals  in  the  cemetery  of  Mont* 
martre,  at  this  time,  says,  *  On  entering,  you  see  to  the  left  a  sandy 
elevation  of  the  natural  soil,  declining  towards  the  west.  The 
coffin  is  let  down  on  the  edge  of  this  declivity  to  a  shelf  at  a  small 
depth,  and  covered  with  a  few  shovels-full  of  sand.  A  husband, 
wife,  or  relation,  gives  a  parting  look,  sheds  a  few  tears,  and  toms 
away.  If  the  body  came  from  an  hospital,  it  is  only  enclosed  in  a 
«ack,  and  borne  by  two  men  on  a  handbier,  over  which  two  half 
hoops  support  a  linen  cloth.  Aware  of  the  indecency  of  this  slight 
inhumation,  the  sexton  will  not  permit  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  declivity,  interspersed  with  coffins  and  sacks. 
But  the  smell  is  offensive  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  vardt,  if 
the  wind  blow  from  the  cemetery.'  In  1804  an  imperial  decree 
was  issued  repeating  the  pmhibiiion  of  interment  in  churches,  or 
within  the  circuit  ot  a  town.  High  ground  by  this  decree  was  to  be 
chosen  for  cemeteries,  and  exposed  to  the  north,  and  every  corpst 
was  to  be  interred  in  a  separate  grave,  from  a  metre  and  a  half  to 
two  metres  deep,  and  the  earth  well  trodden  down.  There  was 
to  be  a  certain  distance  between  the  graves,  and  they  might  not  be 
re-opened  till  after  five  years.  Another  imperial  decree  in  1811  con- 
signed the  whole  funeral  business  of  the  metropolis  to  one  under* 
taker-general,  arranged  fonerals  into  six  classefi,  and  appointed  a 
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tariff  ivhereby  the  expense  of  every  separate  article  and  assMtan^ 
vras  determined  ;  the  sum  total  in  either  class  miffht  not  be  ex« 
ceeded ;  but  might  be  diminished  if  the  family  of  the  deceased 
chose  to  strike  out  any  thing  io  the  list.  The  whole  expenses  of 
the  first  class  amount  to  4382  franks;  of  the  second  to  1^00  ;  of 
the  third  to  700 :  the  fourth  to  250,  the  fifth  to  100,  and  of  the 
sixth  and  last  only  to  16.  The  ^ah/ will  be  considered  hereafter 
as  singularly  precious,  if  posterity  should  be  as  curious  concerning 
the  costume  of  the  present  age  as  we  are  concerning  the  manners 
•and  costumes  of  our  ancestors. 

The  tarifimy  probably  be  observed  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  whole- 
some part  of  these  regulations,  the  huge  common  graves  are  as 
much  in  use  in  the  new  cemeteries  as  they  were  in  the  old,  and 
the  great  men  of  Buonaparte^s  reign  were  interred  in  the  crypts 
of  St*  Genevieve.  But  for  the  new  cemeteries.  *  In  all  other 
countries  the  churcbvards  are  only  ornamented  with  crosses,  or  ^t 
most  with  some  tombs,  covered  also  with  simple  stones,  nothing 
which  can  recommend  them  to  the  curiosity  of  travellers*  But 
those  of  Paris  strike  the  stranger  with  astonishment !'  *  Already  in 
five  and  twenty  years  they  figure  among  the  most  curious  establish- 
ments of  the  capital  z'^^— but  the  same  high-flying  panegyrist  let9 
out  the  mortifying  fact  that  already  in  five  and  twenty  years,  many 
of  the  best  and  costliest  monuments  are  fallen  to  pieces,  having,  like 
so  many  other  things  in  that  country,  been  made  for  display,  and 
not  for  duration.  He  observes  that  the  architects  appear  to  reserve 
their  skill  for  erecting  the  habitations  of  the  living,  though  those 
habitations  are  only  intended  for  time,  and  tombs  are  for  a  iH>rtion 
of  eternity.  Agreeing  therefore  with  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet 
upon  this  point,  he  recommends  that  the  police  should  interfere, 
and  take  care  that  those  persons  who  expend  large  sums  upon 
what  he  calls  the  luxury  of  tombs  should  not  have  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the  monuments  which  they  had  erected  to  pride  or  to 
grief,  go  to  ruins  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Some  other  mor- 
tifying facts  appear, — the  bronze  and  the  gilt  copper  with  which  the 
monuments  are  ornamented  attract  thieves ;  and  great  dogs  there- 
J(vre  are  kept  to  guard  the  burial-grounds.  This  would  happen  io 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  any  great  city :  but  it  would 
hardly  happen  in  the  neighbourhood  oiLondon  that  we  should 
have  a  Guide  to  the  burial-grounds,  as  a  fashionable  promenade ; 
that  parties  would  be  made  to  visit  them ;  nor,  though  grief  is  pror 
verbially  dry,  that  taverns  and  drinking-houscs  should  he  establish- 
ed close  beside  them,  for  the  accommodation  not  only  of  these  par- 
ties of  pleasure  but  of  the  mourners  also !  The  very  writer  who  says 
that  a  iensibiliie  douce  et  iouckante  was  always  the  distinguishing 
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^baracterislic  of  the  French,  draws  this  true  and  frigfatAiI  ptctore 
of  their  insensibility. 

•  Eh  bien  !  nous  aroons  vu  beaucoup  de  cts  enterremens^  et  nous  avom 
remarqvS  avec  surprif^e^  avec  indigruUiony  qne  les  perBonnes  qui  y  asnsiaieiit 
$^y  rmdaient  presque  touUs  comme  d,  nne  pariie  de  plainr.  J^ous  avons 
mime  appris^  que  la  cMume  itait  pour  tous  ces  parens,  cespriiendus  amis 
du  dSfunt  de  se  rendre  a  lafi%  de  la  cirHnoniefonebre,  dans  ces  guinguettes, 
etlade  cHibrer  a  table,  et  dans  un  repas  sauvent  cofnmandS  ^avance,  les 
vertus  et  les  qwUiUs  de  la  personne  enterrSe,  Nous  Vavouerons,  nou"  ne 
connaissons  rien  d'*aussi  scandaleux  que  cette  absnrde  cdtUwne,  rien  qm  de- 
nunUre  mieiLx  a  nos  yeux  Vexces  dHmmoraliU  dans  lequel  est  tombi  lepesqple 
Parisien,  depuis  notre  fatale  r&volulton,  C*est  surtout  te  dimanche  que 
les  hahitansde  lacapitale  se  rendent  aux  diffirens  ctinetihes  qui  VenUmrent, 
Us  y  vont  cotmne  d  la  promenade,  et  il  n^est  pas  rare  de  lire  et  la  joit  et  le 
contenttment  snr  Id  figure  de  teux  qui  les  visitentJ* 

There  is  however  one  day  in  the  year  when,  we  are  assured,  the 
Parisians  are  led  to  those  burial-places  by  genuine  piety, — it  is  on 
All  Souls'  day,  which  is  set  apart  in  the  Romish  church  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  dead,  and  whole  families  visit  the  graves  of 
their  relations.  Women  in  mourning  repeat  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  over  the  grave,  and  men  are  seen  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
The  Spaniards  nave  a  custom  upon  that  day  almost  as  loathsome 
as  the  feast  of  the  dead  amone  the  North  American  savages> — they 
open  the  sepulchres  in  the  churches  and  light  them  up  !  This  is 
in  the  spirit  of  those  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  used  to  exhibit  the  dry  bodies  of  their  brethren 
ranged  round  the  walls,  and  to  line  chapels  with  human  skulls  and 
thigh  bones, — abominable  spectacles  I  which  tend  to  make  men  re- 
gard the  end  of  this  mortal  life  with  horror,  rather  than  with  reli- 
gious hope.  With  them  the  grave  is  the  door  of  purgatory, — the 
most  profitable  fiction  that  was  ever  invented  by  priestcraft.  One 
of  our  own  poets  (Donne)  regards  it  with  a  finer  and  truer  feeling, 
when  he  says : 

*  Church-yordd  are  our  cities,  onto  which 
The  most  repair  that  are  in  goodness  rich  \ 
There  is  the  best  concourse  and  confluence  ; 
There  are  the  holy  suburbs,  and  from  thence 
Begins  God's  City,  new  Jerusalem, 
^hich  doth  extend  her  utmost  gates  to  them. 
At  that  gate  then,  triumphant  soul,,  dost  thou 
Begin  thy  triumph  \ 

It  appears  that  the  bills  of  mortality  at  Paris  hold  out  a  tremen- 
dous lesson  of  moi-als  to  the  Parisians,  if,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
they  agree  in  their  results  with  the  tombstones  of  the  different  ceme- 
teries.  In  the  burial-ground  of  Wontmartre,  which  is  the  deposite  for 
the  gay  part  of  Pari:^,  the  purlieus  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Rues  St. 
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IIoDore,  Vivienne,  Richelieu,  aod  Montmartre,  the  Boulevardi, 
and  the  Chaussee  d^Antin,  nine  tombs  in  ten  are  to  the  memory'of 
persons  cut  oft*  in  the  flower  of  their  youth.  But  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  which  serves  principally  for  the  sober 
citizens  of  Paris^  the  inhabitants  of  the  MaraiSi  and  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  nine  out  of  ten  record  persons  who  had  attained 
a  good  old  age.  In  both  cases  this  fact  relates  to  subjects  in  easy 
or  affluent  cihiumstanccs,  and  the  difference  of  mortality  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  difference  between  a  dissipated  and  a  regular 
life.  If  nosological  tables  had  been  kept  in  different  places,  and 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  same  care  as  meteorological 
ones,  how  many  more  important  results  might  have  been  deduced 
from  them !  It  is  said  that  insanity  h  seldom  known  in  Spain, 
and  rarely  or  never  among  private  soldiers  or  sailors.  The  latter 
fact  is  easily  explicable;  military ^nd  naval  discipline  acts  upon 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  madness,  like  the  perpetuaj  pre- 
sence of  a  keeper.  To  ejiplain  the  infrequenc^  of  this  dreadful 
malady  in  Spain  would  require  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
people  than  a  stranger  can  possibly  obtain-  Something  however 
iiiay  be  ascribed  to  general  temperance,  and  to  the  little  use  which 
is  made  of  ardent  spirits ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  con- 
vents often  supply  the  places  of  madhouses,  and  thatt  downright 
lunacy  passes  tor  high  devotion  and  miraculous  grace. 

The  monun^ents  in  the  new  Parisian  cemctrries  are  generally  in 
good  taste,  better  than  is  usually  found  in  England.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  sufficiently  French  in  sentiment.  Two  in  this  litUe  vor 
lume  are  worthy  of  notice  for  a  diflerent  cause.  One  is  upon  a 
person  who  was  the  most  famous  restaurateur  in  Paris  in  his  day, 
and  it  is  said  upon  his  tombstone  that  his  whole  life  was  eonse- 
<:rated  to  the  useful  arts.  The  other  is  Upon  one  of  Buonaparte's 
Generals,  who  is  made  to  say 

Dans  toute  ma  vie 
Je  n*ai  fait  tort  d  persorme^ 

One  of  these  burial-grounds  is  planted  with  fruit  trees,  which  is 
objected  to  as  rendering  the  general  effect  moins  attristante.  We 
are  told  that  a  former  possessor  of  Ermenonville  planted  dead  trees 
in  his  gardens,  pour  inspirer  la  philusophie.  But  the  oddest  dis- 
play of  this  kind  was  exhibited  by  a  certain  M.  de  Brunoi,  who 
put  his  park  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  had  bar- 
rels of  ink  sent  from  Paris,  that  the  jrtt  d*eau  might  be  in  mourning 
^Iso.  Count  Schimmelmann^s  monument  for  his  wife  was  all  that 
was  wanting  to  make  the  scene  complete :  that  nobleman  placed 
the  monument  upon  a  spring,  and  made  the  water  spout  from  an 
eye,  (hat  it  might  be  a  symbol  of  bis  excessive  grief.    It  may  stiH 
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be  seen  liot  fieir  from  Copenbagen,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Dasie 
of  the  *  Weeping  Eye' 

The  Parisians  have  committed  no  follies  of  this  kind ;  but  they 
have  acted  like  themselves  in  making  show-catacombs  and  mia- 
tHrts  omh.  A  becoming  respect  to  human  nature  was  manifested 
in  removing  the  remains  of  the  dead  with  decency,  and  preparing  a 
l*ecep(acle  for  them ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  put  thea 
out  of  sight  and  wall  them  up  in  the  quarries,  than  to  arrange  them 
in  patterns  along  the  wall — skulls  and  thigh  bones,  like  muskets 
ena  pistols  in  the  small  armoury  at  the  Tower.  Such  exhibitions 
cannot  have  a  salutary  tendency ;  they  foster  that  diseaseof  mind  in 
which  melancholy  madness  has  its  foundation ;  they  harden  brutal 
Batures,  and  are  more  likely  to  provoke  the  licentious  to  impious 
bravadoes  than  to  reclaim  them.  Exposures  of  this  kind  ori- 
ginated in  the  spirit  of  monachisro.  They  are  unfeeling  and  unna^ 
tural.  Public  teeling  would  not  tolerate  them  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries.   Earth  to  earth ;  ashes  to  ashes ;  dust  to  dust. 

Burial  grounds  d  la  pittoresque^  laid  out  for  a  promenade,  are 
fiot  more  consonant  to  good  feeling.  This  invention  is  indeed  ori- 
ginal in  the  people  of  Paris,  for  whom  the  author  of  the  Pn>^ 
menade  claims  it  with  so  much  satisfaction ;  but  be  knows  little  of 
the  customs  of  other  countries,  or  he  would  not  have  said  that  a 
few  crosses  or  tombstones  are  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  other  places 
of  interment.  The  beauty  of  the  Mohammedan  burial-grounds 
has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers.  The  Afghauns  call  their  ceme- 
teries the  Cities  of  the  Silent;  and  hang  garlands  on  the  tombs  and 
burn  incense  before  them,  because  they  believe  that  the  ghosts  of 
the  departed  dwell  there,  and  sit  each  at  the  end  of  his  own  grave, 
enjoying  the  fragrance  of  these  offerings.  The  churchyards  in  the 
Reductions  in  Paraguay  were  so  many  gardens.  The  grai'es  were 
regularly  arranged  and  bordered  with  the  sweetest  plants  and 
flowers,  and  the  walks  were  planted  with  orange-trees  and  palms. 
The  Moravians  in  their  missions  observe  the  same  regularity  and 
decency :  the  name  which  they  give  to  a  burial-place  is  '  God's 
ground,'  In  many  parts  of  Wales  the  graves  are  carefully  pboted 
with  flowers ;  and  the  beauty  of  this  custom  is  felt  by  all  English 
travellers*  In  Gibson's  additions  to  Camden  it  is  noticed,  that 
the  custom  of  planting  rose  trees  upon  the  graves,  anciently 
used  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  been  observed 
time  out  of  mind  at  Okeley,  in  Surry,  especially  by  the  young  men 
and  women  who  have  lost  their  lovers,  so  that  the  churphyara  was 
full  of  them.  The  graves  are  planted  with  flowers  in  some  of 
the  Catholic  cantons  in  Switzerland,  and  receptacles  of  water  are 
jplaced  beside^  with  bunches  of  hj'ssop,  for  sprinkling  them ;  the 
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sprinkling,  however,  is  for  superstition,  not  for  watering  the 
flowers. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  Swiss  churchyards  noticed 
by  any  traveller.    The  monuments  are  of  iron,  with  scrolls,  hearts, 
€)art8,  and  crosses:   those  of  the  poor  wholly  black,  except  th^ 
epitaph ;  the  others  gilt  and  painted.    At  Schwartz  they  have  little    |f « 
pictures  of  saints,  and  other  religiotis  .or  emblematic  miniatures; 

Silt  crucifixes  are  frequent,  upon  these  gay  and  hideous  tombs :  no- 
sing can  be  more  ugly  by  day  •r  more  ghastly  by  night.  At 
Lungem  and  at  Saxlen  little  portraits  of  the  deceased  are  framed 
in  these  scrolls  of  iron,  generally  husband  and  wife  together.  A 
few  years  suflSce  to  destroy  these  frail  memorials  ;  the  colours  dis-  ||p 
appear,  the  features  themselves  decay,  and  the  perishing  outline 
which  remains  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  the  picture  that  a 
skeleton  docs  to  the  living  body.  There  is  something  very  frightful 
and  very  afiecting  at  the  same  time  in  seeing  these  things  in  the  difie- 
rent  stages  of  death  and  dissolution  which  they  also  undergo. 

The  Due  de  Levis  says,  that  old  families  in  England  usually 
iiavc  their  own  places  of  burial  in  their  park.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  there  should  be  so  very  few.  Wesley 
notices  one  in  an  uncharitable  spirit,  which,  with  him,  was  not 
usual ;  but  the  passage  is  curious.—*  in  our  way  to  Bury,'  he  says, 
♦  we  called  at  Felsham,  near  which  is  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds* The,  house  is,  I  think,  the  best  contrived  and  the  most 
beautiful  1  ever  saw.  It  has  four  fronts,  and  five  rooms  on  a  floor, 
elegantly,  though  not  sumptuously  iurnished.  At  a  small  distance 
stands  a  delightful  grove.  On  every  side  of  this,  the  poor  rich 
man,  who  had  no  hope  beyond  the  grave,  placed  seats  to  enjoy  life 
as  long  as  he  could*  But  being  resolved  none  of  his  family  should 
be  pta  into  the  ground^  he  built  a  structure  in  the  midst  of  the 
grove,  vaulted  above  and  beneath,  with  niches  for  coffins,  strong 
enough  to  last  for  ages.  In  one  of  these  he  had  soon  the  satisfac- 
tion of  laying  the  remains  of  his  only  child ;  and  two  years  after, 
those  of  his  wife.  After  two  years  more,  in  the  year  1759,  having 
eat  and  drunk,  and  forgotten  God  for  eighty-four  years,  he  went 
himself  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  private  cemeteries  are  very  unfre<)uent  in 
England,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  those  half  mad- 
men, who  are  styled  humourists,  have  indulged  themselves  so  W^-' 
Juently  in  what  may  be  called  funeral  freaks.  An  old  smoker,  who 
led  in  a  workhouse  about  ten  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  106,  desired 
that  his  pipe  might  be  laid  in  his  coffin.  An  old  fox  hunter  would 
be  buried  with  a  fox-pad  in  each  hand ;  and  had  the  huntsmen  and 
whippers-in  of  all  the  packs  with  which  he  had  hunted  for  his 
mourners.    A  stout  electioneer  gave   directions  that  his  coffin 
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fthould  be  painted  blue,  and  the  bearers  wear  blue  ribands.     A 
cha^ise-driver,  who  had  obtained  to  great  eminence  in  that  profe»- 
ftioDy  desired  that  he  might  be  interred  as  near  the  turnpike  road  as 
possible,  that  be  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  he  said,  of  hearing 
'       ibe  carriages  pass*     An  odd  fellow^  in  a  higher   rank  of  life, 
^"j     left  one   pf^nny  to  every  child  that  should  attend  bis  funeral,  a 
guinea  to  seven  old  navigators  (as  canal-men  are  called  in  tJhe  mid- 
&Dd  counties),  for  puddling  him  up  in  his  grave,  and  half-a-guinea 
to  the  ringers,  to  strike  off  a  peal  of  srand  bobs  when  they  were 
potting  him  in.     Some  daring  spirits  nave  ctK>fteD  to  testify  tbeir 
contempt  for  the  national  church  by  rejecting  the  bst  of  its  fine  ser- 
t^l       vices,  testifying  also  that  they  rejeclecf  the  jJlediator  and  Redeemer, 
^        and  died  without  hope  like  the  beasls  that  perish.     For  souls  like 
Ibcbe,  who  would  be  contented  with  utter  death,  (a  miserable  faiths 
which  proceeds  far  more  frequently  from   the  corruption  of  the 
heart  than  the  aberration  of  intellect)  Dante  has  imagined  a  tre- 
mendous destination — sepulchres  in  hell,  wherein  they  shall  be  en- 
closed alive. 

*  Were  the  happriness  of  the  next  world,'  says  Sir  Thooods  Brown^ 
*  as  closely  apprehended  as  the  felicities  of  this,  it  were  a  martyr- 
dom to  live  ;  and  unto  such  as  consider  none  hereafter,  it  must  be 
nK)re  than  death  to  die ;  which  makes  us  amazed  ^t  those  audacities 
that  durst  be  nothing  and  return  into  their  chaos  again. — It  is  the 
heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man  to  tell  him  be  is 
at  the  end  of  his  nature,  or  that  there  is  no  farther  state  to  come, 
QBto  which  this  seems  progressional,  and  otherwise  made  in  vain.' 

We  cannot  close  this  article  more  appropriately  than  bv  a 
churchyard  poem,  written  by  a  youth  who  soon  afterwards  was  laid 
in  the  grave  himself.  His  life  had  been  eventful  and  unfortunate, 
till  his  extraordinary  merits  were  discovered  by  persons  capable  of 
appreciating,  and  willing  and  able  to  assist  him.  He  was  thea 
placed  under  a  kind  and  able  instructor,  and  arrangements  had 
Deen  made  for  supporting  him  at  the  University;  but  he  had  not 
enjoyed  that  prospect  many  weeks  before  it  pleased  Giod  to  remove 
liiin  to  a  better  world.  The  reader  will  remember  that  they  are 
the  verses  of  a  school-boy,  who  had  not  lone  been  taken  from  one 
of  the  lowest  stations  in  life,  and  he  will  then  judge  what  might 
bave  been  expected  from  one  who  was  capable  of  writing  with 
such  strength  and  originality  upon  the  tritest  of  all  subjects. 
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b  is  good  for  us  to  he  here :  if  tkou  wlt^  let  us  make  here  three  Taber- 
nacles ^  one  for  Thee^  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  jB/ias. '-^Mat- 
thew, xvii.  4. 

1. 
Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here, 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build  :  but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  £Uas  nor  Moses  appear, 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom, 
.The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

2. 
Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
AITrighted  he  shrinketh  away  : 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below. 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and  begirt  with  cold  clay, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 
3. 
To  Beauty  ?  Ah,  no !  she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before  ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it  wove. 

4. 
Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud  ? 

Aiaiis !  they  are  all  laid  aside  : 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allowed. 
But  the  long  winding-sheet,  and  the  fringe  of  the  shtond. 
5. 
To  riches  ?  Alas !  'tis  in  vain. 
Who  hid,  in  their  turns  have  been  hid  : 

The  treasures  are  squandered  again\ 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid 
But  the  tinsel  that  shone  on  the  dark  cofiin-li<l. 
6. 
To  the  pleasures  which  Mirth  can  afford  ? 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer  ? 

Ah  !  here  is  a  plentiful  board, 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 
7. 
Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love  ? 
Ah,  no !  they  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above. 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  laid  side  by  side. 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 
8. 
Unto  sorrow  ?     The  dead  cannot  grieve. 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 
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Which  compassioD  itself  coqU  relieve  ? 
Ah,  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  hope,  love,  nor  fear. 
Peace,  peace  is  the  watch-word,  tk^  only  one  here. 
9. 

Unto  death,  to  whom  monarchs  most  bow  ? 
Ah,  no !  For  his  empire  is  known. 

And  here  there  arc  trophies  enow. 
Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  stone» 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 
10. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build. 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rjbe ! 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  ensures  it  folfiUM  ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lavb  of  die  great  sacrifice. 
Who  bequeathed  us  thera  both  when  he  rose  to  the  skies. 

■   I  '  I  I     M  ■■  "  ■!  Ill* 

Abt.  v.— 1.  The  Statutes  of  the  United  Ktngd^m  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Irelandj  58  Geo.  III.     Vol.  VII.     Part  11. 

2.  ^n  Analytical  Digest  of  the  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  tie 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  E^tlt/j  of  Jlppeal  and  Nisi  Prim^ 
in  ike  Year  1817.     To  be  continued  Annually.     By  a  Barrister 

.nPHE  first  of  these  books  is  the  latest  part  of  the  Statutes  at 
Large  which  has  been  published;  and  ibe  second  is  intended  as 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  body  of  Cases  in  Law  and  Equity  re- 
ported within  the  year  for  which  il  appears ;  aad  they  have  been 
selected  in  order  to  bring  under  review  the  whole  class  of  publi- 
cations to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Our  object  is  tadirect 
the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  disposed  to  follow 
us,  to  the  enormous  magnitude  which  acts  of  parliament  and  law 
reports  have  already  reached,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
continually  increasing;  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  incnease, 
which  we  cannot  help  considering  as  an  alarming  public  evil ;  aad 
then  to  point  out  some  of  the  consequences  which  n»ust  inevitably 
follow,  unless  its  progress  be  speedily  arrested.  To  those  of  our 
readers  who  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  periodical  work  merely  in 
search  of  amusement,  we  are  aware  that  do  aUurement  we  on 
throw  around  the  present  subject  will  mjake  it  attractive ;  and  bj 
those  whose  station,  studies  or  employments  have  led  them  to  attacn 
to  it  that  importance  which  it  eminently  deserves,  no  adventitkios 
recommendation  will  be  thought  necessary.  We  shall,  therefore, 
without  further  preface,  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  topics 
we  have  announced. 

No  maxim  in  jurisprudence  is  more  firmly  settled,  than  that 
every  state  ought  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory  to  exact,  ami 
its  subjects  to  yield,  obedience  to  all  its  lai^"^*    The  foundation  of 
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this  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  people  is,  that  the  legislative  ati« 
thority  on  its  part  is  presumed  to  have  made  the  laws  so  clear  and 
public,  that  every  inember  of  the  community  either  knows  them» 
or  must  be  culpably  inattentive  if  he  does  not.  ^  Leges  sacratts* 
sims,'  says  the  Roman  law, '  qu^  constringunt  hominum  vitc^ 
intelligi  ab  omnibus  debent,  ut  universi,  prs&scripto  earum  mani- 
festius  cogniio,  vel  inhibila  declinent  vel  permissa  sectentur.'-^ 
€od.  lib.  i.  Tit.  14.  §  9.  This  presumption  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary in  order  to  preclude  the  plea  of  ignorance  which  would  others 
wise  be  advanced  whenever  a  question  about  breach  of  law  oc- 
ourred,  but  never  was  supposed  to  be  justified  by  the  fact.  Even 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  regulargovernmentit  never  happened  that  aH 
the  laws  were  known  to  all  who  were  amenable  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. As  civilization  advances,  and  science,  trade  and  wealth  iti^ 
crease,  the  public  and  private  relations  ef  the  different  members  of 
society  become  more  complicated,  and  laws  necessarily  more  nu» 
mcrous.  At  last,  when  refinement  has  been  carried  beyond  a  certain 

f)oint,  to  understand  the  whole  or  even  a  branch  of  the  system  of 
aw  established  in  any  state,  becomes  the  business  of  a  laborious 
life,  and  no  skill  or  industry  can  then  mould  it  into  such  a  form  as 
to  make  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  attainable  even  by  persons  df 
liberal  education  and  pursuits.  That  we  cannot  however  do  all  we 
wish  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  accomplish  all  we  can ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  obisdience  to  enactments  which  afiecC  the 
person,  property,  and  reputation  of  every  individual,  cannot  be 
reasonably  required  unless  such  enactments  have  received  alt  prac- 
ticable perfection  and  publicity,  it  appears  to  us  that  to  carry  these 
improvements  as  far  as  judgment  and  experience  will  permit,  is  not 
a  boon  which  the  government  of  a  country  may  confer  or  withhold 
at  pleasure,  but  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  sacred  duties  which  it 
is  called  upon  to  discharge. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  few  attempts  of  this  kind  have  hitheiv 
to  been  made  among  ourselves,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  be  accounted 
for  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  the  extreme  number  of  tech- 
nical expressions  which  occur  in  the  law  of  England,  and  the  artifi- 
cial form  into  which  almost  every  part  of  it  has  been  thrown,  have 
prevented  it  from  becoming  so  general  a  study  as  in  an  enlightened 
country  peculiarly  jealous  of  its  rights  and  privileges  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  it.  In  saying  this  we  are  far  from  intimating  any  de- 
sire that  it  should  become  a  prevailing  habit  to  intermeddle  with 
the  practice  of  courts  of  law  or  innovate  in  legislation.  We  only 
mean  to  urge  that  if  a  succession  of  men  of  cultivated  and  tom- 
prehensive  minds,  not  lawyers  by  profession,  and  especially  those 
filling  or  likely  to  fill  seats  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  had 
made  themselves  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  detaib  9fi 

ifOft.xxK  mx.  XLii« — Q.  R«         il 
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.W^n  t^9>  prmdples  of  our  civil  and  criminal  code,  and  had  sub- 
j(^ed  ev^ry  part  of  it  to  frootieat  and  dispassionate  private  eza- 
juinajtion,  it  would  have  been  biglily  faonoorablc  to  themselves  ao4 
.^oeficial  to  the  nation*  As  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  knowledge 
£or  >vbiGb  a  desire  Is  here  expressed,  and  of  the  advantage  which 
would  have  resulted  from  its  application,  we  refer  to  Blarl  Grey's 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1817,  on  Lord  Sidmouth's  Circu- 
jar  Letter,  which  shows  how  successfully  an  acute  mind,  not  rego- 
Jariy  trained  to  the  study  of  the  law,  may  prosecute  the  investigation 
.of  sooie  of  its  mo^i  abstract  doctrines. 

If  it  is  imagined  that  without  any  interest  in  the  state  of  the  law 
bei^g manifested  by  the  naf^ion  atlajgo,  the  executive  government 
ior  the  time  being,  or  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  will  of  their  own  accord  take  care  to  rectify  or  sup- 
ply vi:balever  is  erroneous  or  defective  in  our  jurisprudence,  wc 
apprehend  th/ere  never  was  a  more  mistaken  notion.     The  slight- 
est luslori(;ial  retrospect  will  show  how  rarely  anv  point  of  general 
Jaw  has  been  taken   up  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  unless  at- 
.tention  has,  been  previously  directed  to  it  from  without*     The  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  seldom  introduce  anv  bills  except  such  as  are 
called  for  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  and  mslructions  for  these  are 
usually  sent  haf^tily  to  the  solicitor  of  that  department  of  the  execa^ 
tivf  povernm^t  to  which  they  belong,  or  to  the  person  usually  em- 
ployed by  government  in  preparing  acts  of  parliament,  and  as  hastily 
thrown  by  them  or  by  their  clerks  or  pupils  into  the  required  form. 
And  as  to  those  who  are  etigaged  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
Jiowever  singular  it  may  seem,  they  are  among  the  last  persons  from 
whom  any  amelioration  of  tbe  law  is  to  be  expected.  The  judges, 
from  the  hour  of  their  appointment,  are  too  much  occupied  with  the 
execution  of  the  law  as  it  is,  to  be. able  to  devote  mucfi  coDsklera- 
tion  to  what  in  their  judgment  it  ought  to  be,  and  contract  with  ad- 
.vancing  life  an  increasing  fondness  for  forms  and  practice  with 
^hich  they  have  become  familiar,  and  an  aversion  to  any  alteraliom 
of  them*     Those  on  the  other  hand  who  have  acquired  great  repu- 
.lation  and  experience  at  the  bar,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  a  degree 
<^  labour  even  more  severe  than  that  of  the  judges,  and  tending  stiU 
more  to  disqualify  them  for  suggesting  any  legislative  improvement. 
Their  whole,  powers  are  exhausted  in  comprehending  minute  &cts 
or  in  exertions  to  secure  the  success  of  the  r>arty  by  whom  thej 
ftre  employed ;  and  to  suppose  that  under  such  circumstances  they 
caa  bestow  much  reflection  on  the  means  by  which  law  and  equity 
JBEiigbt  be  more  expedtiiously  or  efiectually  administered^  is  alinoat 
the  same  thing  as  to  expect  that  the  human  understanding  should 
}^  contracted  and  enlarged  at  the  same  moment*'  Even^be  kind  as 
%ell  as  degree  of  labour  which  ihey  undergo  seesis  unfavouraUc 
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to  any  proposal  of  amelioration,  and  accordingly  thebuHc  of  legai 
practitionei's  never  extend  their  view's  beyond  ihc  median ical  func» 
tibns  they  are  called  upon  to  fulfil;  and  remain  unconscious  of  the 
inadequacy  of  any  of  our  judicial  establishments  to  answer  the  ends 
for  whidi  they  were  instituted,  unirl  a  precipitate  but  irresistiblt 
desire  for  sweeping  reforth  has  been  loudly  and  geftemlly  ex- 
pressed, some  symptoms  of  which  have  already  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Ills  to  avert  any  such  extremity  as  this,  and  lo  super- 
sede the  necessitjr  of  any  great  and  instantaneous  change  in  tli^ 
substance  or  administration  of  our  laws,  that  we  tioxt  solicit  tii« 
attention  of  the  public  to  their  present  size  and  condition,  being 
£rmly  convinced  that  some  remedy  must  at  no  distant  period  bt 
applied,  and  that  the  longer  it  is  delayed  it  will  only  be  the  more 
violent  and  it3  eflBcacy  the  more  doubtful. 

It  is  only  to  that  part  of  the  law  which  is  composed  of  Reports 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  that  o«r  observations,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  are  ^t  present  meant  to  extend,  and  on  each  of  these 
subjects  we  shall  offer  in  succession  such  remarks  as  the  attention 
we  have  paid  to  them  enables  us  to  suggest,  beginning  with  thfe 
Reports  of  adjudged  Cases  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity. 

AH  reflecting  men  naturally  desire  t6  know  what  those  who  are 
distinguished  for  wisdom  and  experience  have  said  or  done  in  cases 
similar  or  analogous  to  those  \n  which  they  themselves  may  be 
called  upon  to  act  or  deliberate.  This  species  of  authority  must  be 
of  peculiar  value  in  law,  where  intuitive  genius  or  a  penetrating 
understanding  without  further  assistaoce  are  of  less  use  than  in  most 
other  sciences,  and  especially  where  the  decisions  reported  have 
T)een  given  by  judg**s  of  ezaltcd  reputation,  whose  minds  have  beea 
accustomed  to  unravel  the  distinctions  and  balance  the  conflicting 
facts  and  doctrines,  which  perplex  the  cases  which  are  brotight  be* 
fore  courts  of  justice.  If  due  allowance  had  been  made  for  the 
Tirduous  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  judge,  we  apprehend  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law  would  not  so  frequently  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  It  is  not  in  points  of  easy  so 
lution  that  such  uncertainty  usually  prevails,  hut  in  cases  wheiSe 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  pronouncing  sentence  in  favour  of  one 
party  and  against  another,  and  yet  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  rules  of  law  so  cross  and  perplex  one  another,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  matter  of  surprise  if  men  of  the  greatest  natural  and 
acquired  endowments  should  often  arrive  at  opposite  Conclusions. 
Yet  even  in  such  instances,  a  judicious  selection  of  reports  of 
cases  in  which  this  discrepancy  occurs,  is  of  important  service  in 
advancing  justice,  and  promoting  uniformity  of  decision.  It  is 
making  real  progress  in  knowledge  to  compare  two  chains  of  rea- 
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ioning  together^  and  to  discoyer  id  what  way  an  error  has  ariiea. 
or  undue  weight  come  to  be  attributed  to  any  particular  principlef 
in  the  course  of  an  abstruse  discussion ;  and  the  inconsistency  in  the 
judgments  of  courts  of  law  and  equity  would  have  been  much  great- 
er 0)an  it  is,  if  the  judges  who  have  presided  there  had  relied  up- 
on their  own  abilities  in  applying  a  few  abstract  principles  to  eve- 
ry case  which  came  before  them,  ignorant  or  regardless  of  what 
had  been  done  or  thought  by  their  predecessors.  If  ever  it  was 
fit  that  memorials  of  solemn  judgments  should  be  transmitt^ 
for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  future  judges  and  advocates,  the 

fractice  ought  certainly  not  to  be  discontinued  in  the  presei^t  times, 
'or  without  detracting  from  the  capacity  or  credit  of  those  who 
have  flourished  in  antecedent  periods,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
the  judgments  pronounced  in  the  different  courts  of  law  and 
equity  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  have  never  been  sur- 
passed either  in  thisor  any  other  country,  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  views  of  policy  which  they  disclose,  the  soundness  of  the  Je- 
gal  principles  on  which  they  have  proceeded,  or  the  closeness  of 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  conclusion  is  attained. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  we  entertain  any  disposi- 
tion to  depreciate  Reports,  when  published  under  reasonable  re-  . 
strictlous  with  respect  to  number,  length,  and  subject.  It  is  only 
when  carried  to  excess  that  they  become  blameable,  and  that  such 
excess  exists  at  present  we  think  there  will  be  no  dispute.  The 
following  passage  occurs  in  Lord  Coke's  preface  to  his  Foarth 
Reports :  ^^  To  the  former  reports  you  may  add  the  exquisite  and 
elaborate  commentaries  of  Master  Plowden,  a  grave  man  and 
singularly  well  learned  ;  and  the  summary  and  fruitful  observations 
of  that  famous,  and  most  reverend  judge,  Sir  J.  Dyer,  Kt.  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  mine  own  simple  labours : 
then  have  you  fifteen  books  or  treatises  and  as  many  of  the  reports, 
besides  the  abridgments  of  the  common  laws;  for  I  speak  not  of 
the  Acts  and  Statutes  of  Parliaments,  of  which  there  be  divers 
great  volumes.'  So  that  in  Lord  Coke's  time  a  sufficient  library  for 
a  lawyer  consisted  of  somethioe  more  than  thirty  volumes,  with 
which  if  he  was  tolerably  acquainted,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
was  prepared  for  practice.  In  the  present  day,  Reports  alone 
amount  to  upwards  of  200  volumes,  exclusive  of  those  vrhich  relate 
to  Election,  Admiralty,  and  Ecclesiastical  law,  and  contain  a  mass 
of  precedents  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  engaged  in  busi- 
ness to  read,  withput  making  allowance  for  the  time  which  ought 
to  be  spent  in  digesting  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  progres- 
sive rapidity  with  which  they  are  increasing  is  an  evil  of  a  more 
l^larming  nature  than  even  the  bulk  to  which  ^ey  have  already 
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rcfached.*  They  amount  together  even  now  to  8  volumes  a  year, 
at  which  rate  they  will  have  swelled  to  160  more  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twenty  years,  and  800  within  the  century.  That  such  an 
accumulation  can  go  on  is  impossible.  The  evil  must  speedily  i)!^ 
arreste^  or  long  before  it  has  attained  this  height,  a  Digest  will 
become  indispensable,  and  another  Tribonian  must  be  selected  to 
superintend  its  execution. 

To  produce  this  multiplicity  of  reports  various  causes  have  con* 
tributed.  Lord  Coke  tells  us,  that  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to 
Henry  VII.  ^  the  kings  of  this  realm  did  select  four  discreet  and 
learned  professors  of  the  law,  to  report  the  judgments  and  opinions 
of  the  reverend  judges,  as  well  for  resolving  of  such  doubts  and 
questions,  wherein  there  was  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  fix  the 

f;enuine  sense  and  construction  of  such  statutes  and  acts  of  Parl- 
iament as  were  from  time  to  time  enacted.'  When  this  selection 
was  discontinued,  Plowden,  Dyer,  Coke,  Raymond,  and  Croke, 
who  supplied  their  place,  and  published  lavishly  enough  perhaps 
for  their  times,  were  men  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  who  did 
fiot  print  for  emolument,  but  from  a  wish  to  perpetuate  their  name, 
or  benefit  the  profession  which  they  loved.     This  character  re- 

E)rters  have  now  lost,  and  the  practice  of  reporting  is  resorted  to 
r  the  purpose  of  obtaining  experience,  instead  of  communicating 
it,  as  a  source  of  emolument,  and  an  introduction  to  practice.  For 
she  attainment  of  these  ends,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  themselves  as 
much  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  possible,  and  cases  at  nisi  prius 
which  never  ought  to  have  been  received  as  authority  at  all,  un- 
important matters  of  practice,  points  perfectly  settled,  and  speeches 
of  counsel  at  full  length,  are  detailed  as  laboriously  as  the  most 
solemn  determinations  of  the  judges  on  the  points  in  question.  In 
fact  their  own  interest,  or  that  of  their  booksellers,  induces  the 
Reporters  of  the  present  day,  instead  of  printing  as  little  as  they 
can,  to  print  as  much  as  the  public  will  absorb.  It  ought  at  the 
sa/ne  time  in  justice  to  be  mentioned,  that  Reporters  cannot  now 
exercise  their  own  discretion  respecting  what  they  publish.  Where 
there  ai*e  two  concurrent  Reporters,  each  is  anxious  to  publish  as 
much  as  he  can,  as  he  who  publishes  most  is  sure  to  have  the 
greatest  sale;  and  where  one  Reporter  occupies  the  ground,  he  is 
afraid  of  raising  a  competitor  if  he  does  not  publish  enough.     But 

*  Those  periodically  published  are  Swanston^s  Cases  in  Chancery,  Wilson*sio 
Cbaocery,  Maddock's  in  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Court,  Bamewall  and  Alderson*s  ia 
King*s  Benchf  Dow's  in  the  House  of  Lords*  DaQieU's  on  the  Equity  side  of  Excbe- 
qoer.  Buck's  in  Bankraptcy,  Ball  and  Beatty's  in  Chancery  In  Ii^tand,  Moore's  ia 
Common  Pleas,  Price's  in  Exchequer,  Taunton's  in  Common  Pleas;  Starkie's  at  ^isi 
Prius  in  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  to  complete  this  muster-roll  of  names* 
CbHty's  points  of  practice  In  King's  Bench,  besides  Cabbell's  Election  Catety  Dodsoft^ 
ill  the  AdmMtjt  iod  PhUUmon't  ia  tlie  Aocksiastifittl  Cowt  0 
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however  thest  considerations  xkiay  operate  as  a  justification  of 
Reporters,  ihey  in  no  respect  alter  the  case  wrth  respect  to  reports 
themselves.  They  still  remain  too  numerous;  speeches  of  couDsel 
are  given  too  much  at  length ;  and  even  the  judgments  of  the  court 
might  frequently  be  abridged,  and  would  appear  to  greater  advan^ 
tage  if  they  were.  Indeed  it  appears  worthy  of  consideration  whe- 
ther the  learned  persons  who  preside  io  courts  of  justice,  might 
Hot  with  advantage  more  frequently  make  use  of  extended  notes  in 
delivering  thew  judgments  than  they  have  ever  done,  or  read  tbem 
entirely  from  a  written  paper.  The  practice  of  making  these  notes, 
or  of  writing  them  fairly  out,  would  no  doubt  occasion  much  trou- 
ble to  judges,  especially  to  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
committing  their  thoughts  to  paper ;  but  the  obvious  and  important 
benefit  resulting  from  the  practice  would  greatly  overbalance  all  tb« 
inconveniences  attending  it.  No  one  who  has  heard  Sir  William 
Grfant  read  a  judgment,  or  Sir  William  Scott  pronounce  one  believed 
fo  be  written,  can  have  any  doubt  of  the  value  of  such  a  sort  of  pre- 
paration. In  cases  of  nicety  at  common  law,  and  in  the  still  more 
complicated  ones  which  occur  in  equity,  it  is  beyond  any  judge's 
power,  whatever  his  abilities  may  be,  to  proceed  regularly  through 
dn  extended  series  of  facts  and  legal  principles,  assigning  to  esucb 
its  due  place  and  importance,  if  he  trusts  to  scattered  remarks  or 
extemporary  recollection.  Much  that  is  irrelevant  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  more  or  less  of  what  is  important  will  be  omitted ;  the 
greatest  presence  of  mind  will  not  be  a  sufficient  security  against 
wandering  and  repetition;  the  most  logical  reasonerwill  occasion* 
ally  yield  to  thoughts  which  suggest  themselves  at  the  moment,  and 
insensibly  lead  to  positions  palpably  unsound;  and  the  most  cor- 
rect speaker  will  not  at  all  limes  use  appropriate  language,  and  that 
in  matters  where  the  exact  terms  and  turn  of  expression  employed 
are  of  material  consequence.  We  are  persuaded  that  to  these 
sources  of  error,  we  owe  many  of  the  dicta  and  illustrations  of 
judges,  which  they  themselves  never  intended  to  have  introduced, 
which  perplex  the  argument  in  which  they  occur,  and  threaten  to 
puzzle  the  bar  and  the  bench  in  all  time  to  come. 

Having  mentioned  the  vast  increase  of  reports  and  the  causei 
which  produce  them,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  consequences  to 
which  it  leads.  The  money  which  they  cost,  and  the  space  which 
they  fill,  arc  themselves  evils  of  no  small  magnitude :  but  a  much 
more  serious  one  is,  that  every  volume  of  them  which  sees  the  light, 
immediately  becomes  authority,  and  must  occasionally  be  consulted* 
la  tbb  respect  they  difier  from  everjr  other  species  of  puhlicaiioB* 
If  a  treatise  oii  any  branch  of  political  economy,  or  pohte  litera- 
tmre  m^kes  i^  appeai*ance,  unless  possessed  oi  uiirinsic  merit,  it 
will  probably  pass  onuaticed,  and  iiev«r  afterwarcii  be  duiorbed 
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by  reference  or  quotalbn.  But  reports  hoii^ever  uhworthy  of  en- 
cooragemeni  from  the  selection  of  casen  or  manner  in  which  thet 
^re  detailed,  if  they  contain  an  opinion  on  a  single  point  on  which 
none  has  till  then  been  extant,  cannot  with  safety  be  neglected. 
The  latest  and  best  will  naturally  be  consulted  most,  but  not  one 
in  the  whole  catalogue  can  be  disregarded  ;  and  every  addition  that 
has  bi^n  made  to  it  from  the  year  books  down  to  the  last  blue 
covered  number  which  has  been  carried  round  by  the  )aw*book* 
seller's  b  ^y,  draws  an  unaffected  sigh  from  the  lawyer,  because  it 
extends  the  line  of  front  along  which  he  is  obli^d  to  fight«  At 
the  most  persevering  industry,  with  everv  help  he  can  borrow  from 
Difi^ests  and  Indexes,  will  not  enable  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  all,  to  which  is  he  to  give  the  preference  ?  Is  he  to  betake 
bimsrif  to  the  earliest,  the  latest,  or  those  generally  esteemed  the 
best,  which  very  possibly  may  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? 
In  the  mean  while  every  augmentation  of  the  number  more  be- 
wilders hjkmf  and  feeling  that  they  already  exceeded  what  the 
mind  could  grasp,  he  gives  up  in  despair  all  idea  of  searching 
for  general  principles  to  connect  or  control  them.  Had  thti 
opinion  been  merely  our  own  wc  should  have  hesitated  in  ex- 
pressing it  so  decidedly,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  very  generally 
entertained,  and  have  reason  to  know  that  several  persons  of 
bigh  eminence  in  the  law,  and  among  others  the  late  Justice  Dam* 
pier  and  Sir  S.  Romilly  concurred  in  it,  and  that  Sir  V.  Gibb^, 
when  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Fleas,  rcpeatedlv  and  strongly  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  same  effect,  both  in  words  and  writing.  If 
the  excessive  accumulation  of  reports  has  to  unfavourable  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  bar,  it  is  not  less  pernicious  upon  the  bench,  as  it 
enables  those  who  are  placed  there  to  give  much  greater  latitude  to 
their  natural  disposition  or  acquired  habits  of  thinking  and  actinr 
•than  they  could  have  done  before.  The  judge  who  is  of  a  timid 
or  contracted  mind  will  do  nothing,  however  consonant  to  reason 
and  principle,  if  a  case  can  be  quoted  to  him  in  which  it  ever  was 
decided  otberwi^;  while  another,  who  undervalues  precedent,  and 
wishes  to  make  every  thing  bend  to  his  own  peculiar  views,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  present  inundations  of  reports  with  precedents  whether 
right  or  wrong  to  support  any  change  or  stramed  interpretation  of 
prifficiple  or  practice. 

We  proceed  now  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  number  of  which  is 
•welling  with  as  much  rapidity  as  reports  in  courts  of  law. 

In  the  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  by  Tomlins  and  Ralthby, 
which  is  the  most  condensed  of  any  hitherto  given  to  the  public, 
ibey  form  16  volumes  in  quarto  and  two  parts,  from  Magna 
Charta  to  the  end  of  1818,  5  volumes  and  a  half  of  which  com- 
prite  the  acts  from  Kiag  Jdk9  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
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II#,  the  remaining^  10  and  a  half  bein^  filled  with  those  of  the 
present  reign.  Since  the  Umon  with  Ireland  a  hnge  closely  prim- 
ed volume  nas  been  published  every  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
average  number  of  public  acts  passed  in  each  of  the  last  eighteen 
years  amounts  to  140.  At  this  rate  of  accumulation,  their  size  at 
the  end  of  the  present  century  will  have  swelled  to  bO  of  soch 
ponderous  quartos,  and  the  number  of  public  acts  to  14,000 — a 
suitable  companion  to  the  800  or  1000  volumes  of  Reports  which 
at  that  epoch  are  likely  to  grace  a  lawyer's  library,  if  any  per- 
son should  take  the  trouble  to  verify  this  statement,  it  will  be  found 
rather  to  fall  below  than  to  exceed  the  truth,  and  when  the  surprise 
which  it  is  calculated  to  create  has  subsided,  the  first  question  we 
are  irresistibly  impelled  to  ask,  is,  Is  all  this  mass  of  legislation 
necessary  ?  If  it  is,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  subddt  to  it  with  the 
filent  resignation  with  which  the  inhabitaets  of  the  Alps  sunrejr  a 
superincumbent  glacier,  which  they  perceive  year  after  year  in- 
creasing and  descending,  and  which  they  are  conscious  must  at  last 
overwhelm  them.  For  that  this  must  be  the  inevitable  effect  of 
the  present  multiplication  of  laws  if  suffered  to  continue  is  incon* 
trovertible.  '  We,'  says  Lord  Stair  in  the  dedication  to  hb  In- 
stitutions of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  as  it  stood  in  his  time, 
*are  not  involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  many  and  large  statutes 
whereof  the  posterior  do  ordinarily  abrogate  or  derogate  from 
the  prior,  that  it  requires  a  great  part  of  a  life  to  be  prompt  in 
all  those  windines  without  which  no  man  can  with  sincerity  and 
confidence  consult  or  plead,  much  less  can  the  subjects,  by  their 
own  industry,  know  where  to  rest,  but  must  give  more  implicit 
faith  to  their  judges  and  lawyers,  than  they  need  or  ought  to  do  to 
ibeir  divines.'  But  the  necessity  of  so  many  enactments  ought  not 
to  be  hastily  conceded.  If  there  is  any  one  subject  on  which  ex- 
perience, and  the  concurring  streams  of  knowledge  of  every  kind- 
have  given  us  an  incontrovertible  superiority  over  our  ancestors,  it 
is  in  that  of  legislation,  and  by  the  use  of  ptx)per  means,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  evil  complained  of,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
might  at  least  be  greatly  alleviated.  Among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
present  size  of  the  Statute  law  are  the  number  of  Revenue  laws,  the 
number  of  laws  prohibiting  or  encouraging  importation  and  ex* 
portation,  the  number  oMocaland  temporary  laws,  a  love  of  legisi^ 
iation,  and  the  inaccurate  and  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  Acts  of  Parliament  are  drawn  up.  We  shall  make  a  few 
observations  on  each  of  these  heads  separately. 

1.  The  number  of  Revenue  Laws. — During  each  of  the  last 
eighteen  years,  the  number  of  acts  passed,  which  relate  stricdy  to 
the  revenue,  has  amounted  to  40,  and  those  which  are  conr 
neoted  with  them  ia4ircctly,  a^d  but  ffr  them  would  Bever  ha^ 
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€x»ted,  to  nearlj  *20  more*  This  conpriaes  ftlmost  one*bftlf  of 
the  whole  laws  aDnualij  enacted,  and  considering  how  roany^ 
are  now  passed  each  session,  it  is  surelj  a  very  large  proportion* 
When  we  reflect  too  on  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
fiscal  law  has  sprung  up  in  this  country,  it  adds  much  to  the  re* 
gret  and  apprehension  with  which  every  one  who  values  an  m* 
telligible  system  of  law  cannot  fail  to  regard  it.  The  great  era 
of  taxation  only  began  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
war,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  many  articles  of  trade  and 
inanniacture,  and  how  many  descriptions  of  private  property  ara 
>iow  subject  to  its  regulations  whicn  were  formerly  exempt  from 
them»  no  one  can  doubt  the  obnoxiousness  of  the  present  multi- 
plied revenue  acts,  merely  as  a  body  of  complicated  law  to  which 
obedience  must  be  paid.  The  revenue  laws  too,  are,  from  their 
very  nature,  the  most  involved  and  encumbered. with  provisions 
of  any  in  the  Statute  Book.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
difficulty  of  effectually  securing  to  government  a  duty  imposed 
for  the  first  time;  that  fraud,  ingenuity,  and  the  gradual  ad* 
vancement  of  scieace  open  one  loop-hole  after  another  for  th# 
evasion  of  duties,  which  it  requires  a  fresh  act  of  Parliament  to 
dose ;  that  new  duties  and  penalties  are  added  to  old  ones,  and 
old  ones  totally  or  partially  repealed ;  that  it  may  become  ne« 
cessary  to  levy  a  tax  formerly  imposed  by  new  officers,  at  a  diffe- 
rent place,  or  in  a  different  manner;  and  that  tbroudi  the  whole 
series  of  enactments  introducing  these  alterations  there  is  invariably 
inserted  a  clause  of  reference  to  all  former  acts  on  the  same 
subject,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  a  chaos  the  Revenue 
law  has  now  become.  Of  this  clause  of  reference,  which  ii 
the  main  cause  of  the  confusion  existing,  take^  the  following 
instance,  out  of  thousands  that  might  be  offered:  it  is  in  the 
46th  section  of  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  <  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  every  act  of  Parliament  in  force  on  and  immediately 
before  the  dth  day  of  July,  1803,  by  vrhicb  an v  rules,  regulations, 
conditions,  restrictions,  were  made,  established  or  directed  for  the 
ascertaining  the  value  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  or  for 
the  remitting  or  allowing  of  any  deduction  of  any  duties  on  ac- 
count of  damage,  or  for  the  better  securing  the  revenue  of  cus- 
toms,  or  for  the  regular  importation  into,  or  exportation  from 
Great  Britain,  or  the  bringing  or  carrying  coastwise,  or  from  port 
to  port  within  Great  Britain,  or  the  entering,  landkig,  or  shipping 
of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  whatever,  except  where  any 
alteration  is  expressly  made  by  this  act,  and  all  provisions,  cteused, 
matters,  and  things  relating  thereto,  shall  and  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  bC)  and  remain  in  lull  force  and  effect.'  The  claqse  of 
ireference  contained  in  every  act  by  which  Excis<e  duties  are  ioi'* 
roL«  xjcuNO.  XLii. — Q.  K.        52 
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|NMed  if  mi  Mi  more  covnpticated  narhnre.  Add  wten  it  is 
ienij  tfiat  the  nets  now  in  force  with  regard  to  spirits  alone  amomi 
ta  otore  than  140,  and  that  others  on  the  sane  subject,  though  either 
•ipresslj  or  inspHediy  repealed,  stiil  stand  on  the  Statute  lEkwk,  and 
Mast  be  occasionaHj  consalted  in  order  to  explain  those  which  arc 
itt  existence,  it  would  be  OMirvelloas  if  the  trader  shoifid  not  be 
Aiiled  in  his  attempt  to  understand  what  it  requires  all  the  ingenuity 
0t  mn  exciseman,  and  the  \rtaiost  skill  of  the  barons  of  the  £xr 
jsheqaer  to  unravel.  The  whole  succession  of  Stamp  Acts  are  con- 
ttocted  in  the  same  manner.  Such  indefinite  references  are  no  doabt 
convenient  to  those  by  whom  Acts  of  Parlialnent  are  drawn  up, 
and  may  be  esteemed  safe  by  the  Exchequer ;  but  must,  of  nt^ee- 
ai^,  be  harassing  in  the  extreme  to  all  who  have  (o  consult  or 
W£i  apon  them.  Indeed  the  exclusive  attention  of  a  professional 
life  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  any  one  branch  of  them. 

Sesides  being  objectionable  on  account  of  their  intricacy  and 
mmber,  whidi  are  the  only  points  of  view  in  which  they  properly 
eome  under  consideration  here,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
they  materially  abridge  the  subject  in  the  control  and  management 
m(  his  own  property.  Soap,  candles,  and  the  distillery  are  under 
the  Excise  lock  and  key ;  and  in  almost  every  other  exciseable  ma- 
iHifectnre,  it  is  indispensably  requisite  for  the  manufacturer  to 
five  previous  notice  to  the  Excise  officer  of  the  different  ope* 
nlions  before  they  are  begun.  It  is  not  only  disagreeable  and 
nifurious  to  submit  to  this,  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  to 
carry  on  the  difficult  steps  of  the  process  at  the  time  and  in  thcf 
way  that  would  be  most  advantageous  to  him,  but  sometimes 
ipoiis  the  perfection  of  the  manuiactured  article,  of  which  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  glove  leather  was  produced  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  leather  trade, 
which  sat  during  the  year  1814.  The  immoral  tendency  of  the 
present  system  of  Revenue  Law  presents  objections  of  a  still 
more  weighty  nature.  The  variety  and  high  rate  of  duties  at 
present  imposed,  offer  such  irresistible  temptation  to  illicit  trader 
and  every  species  of  contrivance  by  which  the  King  can  be  de- 
frauded ;  penalties  so  exorbitant  are  incurred,  that  the  ofiender 
calculates  on  their  not  being  enforced ;  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  is 
so  grossly  abused ;  and  so  much  encouragement  is  given  to  that 
wont  of  all  necessary  evils — informers,  that  the  depravation  of  cha- 
racter, and  irregular  habits  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  the 
Revenue  laws  to  so  many  articles  of  trade  and  manufacture  can- 
.  notbe  ccmtemplated  without  feeling  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  One 
always  suspects  the  possibility  of  that  being  good  as  a  measure  of 
finance,,  which  is  so  obviously  hostile  to  good  order  and  morality. 
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Tbe  eocouragemeDt  oRer^  by  the  reveinie  fartr  lo  infomwi  ts 
one  of  its  moet  objectionable  pan9«  Bv  d2  Geo.  II.  e*  M.  tot 
only  the  importer,  but  all  subsequent  sellers,  and  also  tkt  onk^rs 
tip  of  foreign  embroidery,  and  gold  dnd  silver  boe,  are  subjected 
to  have  the  ffoods  burnt,  and  pay  a  fine  of  IWL  for  each  pie<e 
ftiseovered,  the  half  of  which  is  given  to  the  informer*  By  )• 
Geo.  II.  c.  26.  and  7  Geo.  III.  c.  43^  any  person  importing  or 
selling,  ex<»pt  for  exportation^  or  wearing  French  lawn  or  cambric,. 
is  made  subject  to  a  penalty  of  51.  for  each  ofieoce :  but  if  the 
wearer  is  proaecoted,  and  discovers  upon  oath  the  person  froM 
whomi  the  same  was  purchased,  he  i»  relieved  from  the  penalty. 
The  19  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  which  imposes  penalties  on  peraons  who 
sell  tea  witboat  having  the  words  ^Dealers  in  tea'  pamted  over 
their  doors,  and  on  those  wkobvy  ten  of  such  persontt  indemaiins 
the  seller,  if  he  informs  mgainst  the  iu^er.  The  1 1  Geo.  !•  a  30.' 
imposing  penalties  on  the  seller  of  prohibited  or  ran  goods,  and 
also  on  tbe  buyers  of  such  goods,  or  goods  which  the  seller  pfetends 
to  have  been  smuggled,  exonerates  the  party  who  shsdl  fini  ptom 
tvUe  the  other  tsith  effect^  fi*om  the  penalties  incurred  by  himself. 
By  4  and  5  William  and  Mary,  c.  15.  every  person  vrno  insoivs 
prohibited  or  smuggled  goods,  and  every  person  who  agrees  to  pay 
any  sum  of  money  for  such  insurance,  incurs  the  penalty  of  600l» ; 
bo€  if  the  insurer  discovers  the  fraud,  he  may  keep  the  inraranoe 
Dsoney,  is  discharged  from  his  own  penalties,  and  is  entitled  lo 
half  the  sum  forfeited  by  the  party  maidng  the  insurance  i  or  if  tile 
insured  turns  informer  he  is  to  receive  back  his  insurance  money, 
is  discharged  from  bis  own  penalties,  and  entitled  to  half  tbe  sum 
forfeited  by  the  insurer.  The  most  direful  necessity  can  scarcely  re* 
concile  one  to  so  revolting  a  method  of  effecting  the  intentbns  ch  the 
legislature,  as  thus  to  convert  master  and  servant,  buyer  and  s^lha*, 
into  spies  and  inforniers  arainst  one  another,  in  dnrect  violation 
of  some  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  by  which  society  is  beU 
together. 

We  are  aware  it  is  too  high  a  question  for  us  to  pronounce  opcM, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  although  the  indirect  taxes  imposed 
by  the  revenue  laws  accord  with  the  most  approved  principles 
of  political  economy,  yet  when  they  embrace  so  many  objects  as 
tbey  at  present  do  in  this  country,  and  the  duties  enforced  by  them 
are  so  high,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  gr*ve  consideration,  whether  k 
would  not  be  prudent  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  instead  of  co»- 
fimiing  or  extending  those  existing,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
and  cheaper  for  the  government  and  easier  and  less  corrupting  t6 
the  people,  to  have  the  same  sum  raised  by  a  few  heavy  taxes  iw- 
stead  of  many  small  ones.  Should  such  a  plan  be  ever  cfeemed 
adviseabte  in  practice,  it  will  at  least  have  this  reoonHnendntinQ» 
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ftat  it  will  contribute  more  to  restore  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of 
the  law  than  any  other  single  measare  which  parliament  has  ever 
sanctioned. 

9.  Another  set  of  laws  which  have  greatly  helped  to  swell  the 
Statute  book  are  those  which  grant  bounties  on  exportation  or  im- 
portation, and  those  which  prohibit  exportation  or  importation  for 
a  limited  or  unlimited  time. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  say  any  thing  respectiiig  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  by  which  these  enactments  have  successively 
been  dictated.  We  only  allege  that  their  number  has  exceediogqr 
encumbered  the  law.  and  ttiat  so  many  of  them  have  been  bus* 
pended,  repealed,  and  re-enacted  either  in  part  or  altogether,  that 
tiiose  persons  whose  private  interests  lead  them  to  consuk  theHi« 
cannot  discover  with  reasonable  certainty  what  the  law  was  or  is, 
with  regard  to  almost  any  one  commodity.  The  great  law  against 
importation  is  3  Edward  IV.  c.  4.  and  is  so  excellent  a  specimen 
of  the  language  used  on  subsequent  similar  occasions  that  we  shall 
here  insert  it.  ^  Wliereas  in  the  said  Parliament,  hj  the  artificers, 
men,  and  women,  inhabiting  and  resident  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  other  cities,  towns,  borou^is,  and  villages,  within  this  realm 
and  Wales,  it  hath  been  piteousiy  shewed  and  coinplaiaed,  bow 
that  all  they  in  general,  and  every  of  them  be  greatly  impoverishedt 
and  much  injured  and  prejudiced  of  their  worldly  increase,  and 
daily  living  bjrtbe  great  multitude  of  divers  cha£fres  and  wares  per- 
taining to  their  mysteries  and  occupations,  being  fully  wroi^t  and 
ready  made  to  sale,  as  well  by  the  hands  of  strangers  being  die 
King's  enemies  as  other,  brought  into  this  realm  and  Wales  irom 
beyond  the  sea,  as  well  by  merchants,  strangers,  as  denkiena,  and 
other  persons,  whereof  the  greatest  part  in  substance  is  deceitful, 
and  nothing  worth  in  regard  of  any  man's  occupation  or  profit ; 
bv  occasion  whereof  the  said  artificers  cannot  Uve  by  their  myste- 
ries and  occupations,  as  they  used  to  do  in  times  past,  bat  divers 
of  them,  as  well  householders  as  hirelings,  and  other  servants  and 
apprentices  in  great  number  be  at  this  day  unoccupied,  and  do 
iMirdly  Kve  in  great  idleness,  poverty,  and  ruin,  whereby  many  in- 
conveniences have  grown  before  this  time,  and  hereafter  more  be 
Uke  to  come  (which  God  defend,)  if  due  remedy  be  not  in  their 
behalf  provided,'  &c«  And  then  the  remedy  provided  is  the  com- 
plete prohibition  of  the  importation  of  almost  every  wrought  arti- 
cle  of  use  or  ornament  at  that  time  known.  In  furtherance  of  the 
principle  which  introduced  this  law,  we  have  since  advanced  slq^ 
by  step,  until  there  is  hardly  one  considerable  branch  of  trade  or 
■uinufecture  that  is  not  depressed  or  elevated  by  a  prohibition  or  a 
bounty.  The  woollen  manufacture,  linen,  cotton^  beef,  verdegrcase, 
iP^iKrder,  leather,  silk,  sail  doth  and  cordage,  chip  and  straw 
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irmnufectares,  whale,  cod,  herring  and  pikhard  fldieries,  batter* 
cheese,  lace,  glass,  sugar  and  com,  have  ail  with  more  or  less  con* 
atancy  become  the  ol^ects  of  parliamentary  indulgence.  There 
Inve  been  284  acts  passed,  prohibiting  importation  and  granting 
drawbacks  and  bounties  on  exportation ;  54  respecting  the  cotton 
and  linen  manufactures  :  1 13  relating  to  the  fisheries ;  23  relating 
to  sail-cloth  and  cordage ;  39  relating  to  the  corn-trade,  and  so  on 
with  respect  to  other  objects  in  proportion  to  their  real  or  conceiv* 
ed  importance. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any  general  or  particular  exa- 
mination of  these  statutes,  but  a  few  of  them  may  be  a  little  more 
narrowly  examined  to  show  how  little  Icnowledge,  foresight,  and 
consistency  Parliament  has  evinced  in  the  enactment  of  them. 
The  preposterous  encouragement  given  to  the  woollen  manufacture 
by  the  act  ol  Charles  II.,  wliich  obliged  all  persons  whether  they 
could  afford  it  or  not  to  bury  in  woollen,  is  an  instance  of  this, 
which  Would  have  remained  forgotten,  liad  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
viction, which  unexpectedly  took  place  a  few  years  ago  and  caused 
its  repeal  by  54  Geo.  III.  c.  108.  The  linen  trade  was  assisted  in 
every  way  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  lastcentury  ;  it  then  got 
out  of  favour,  and  the  bounties  on  ,EngKsh  linen  were  repealed  by 
62  Geo.  III.  c.  96.  Those  on  Irish  linen  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  continued  by  c.  69.  of  the  same  year.  A  bounty  on  Irish  cotton 
was  granted  Ig^  45  Geo.  III.  c.  18.  and  taken  away  by  bb  Geo. 
III.  c.  181.  By  24  Geo.  III.  Sess.  2.  c.  21.  the  exportation  of 
British  skins  of  certain  sorts  is  prohibited  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  hat  manufactory.  One  does  not  at  iirst  sight  see 
what  possible  reason  could  have  been  alleged  for  this  act,  as  it  is 
»ot  probable  such  skins  would  have  found  a  better  market  abroad 
than  at  home.  The  28  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  for  consolidating  the  acts 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  live  sheep,  wool,  and  manufactures 
of  wool  sli^tly  made  up,  appears  to  be  equally  unnecessary.  Each 
of  the  articles  prohibited  would  sell  as  well  at  home  as  abroad,  and 
we  are  not  aware  such  restriction  should  be  laid  on  sheep  and  wool, 
either  on  account  of  their  breed  or  ouality.  By  41  Geo.  III.  c.  99. 
there  is  a  bounty  given  for  bringing  fish  for  sale  to  London,  West- 
■lintfter,  and  other  places  ;  and  by  45  Geo.  HI.  c.  64.  it  is  enacted, 
that  ^  whereas  6000/.  had  been  paid  in  respect  of  the  first  mentioned 
^ct  into  the  Treasury  of  Ireland,  and  the  whole  of  it  had  not  been 
expended,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  permitted  to  expend  it  on  the 
improvement  of  harbours  on  the  coast  of  that  country' —  a  much 
wiser  application  of  the  money  certainly,  but  it  shows  what  absurd 
laws  a  rage  for  bounties  may  occasion.  Several  other  tristances 
of  the  same  sort  might  here  be  enumerated,  but  they  will  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  under  the  head  immediately  following*  tt 
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WTf  to  say  any  thing  of  drewbackf,  as  tbejr  sluidpitciseljr 
in  the  same  aituatioo  with  bounties^  and  bodi  of  them  afifonl  oppor 
Iwitties  for  fraod  in  obtaining  ondue  allowances,  of  the  extent  of 
which,  and  of  the  number,  wealth,  and  genend  gbod  repute  of 
those  who  take  advantage  of  them,  we  believe  none  but  the  officer 
•f  the  Customs  and  El^^se  have  any  adequate  conceptioo. 

The  leading  principle  of  these  various  enactments  is,  to  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  all  foreign  commodities  if  we  can  snpplj 
ourselves  at  home :  if  that  is  not  practicable,  then  to  liaiit  the  in* 
troduction  to  such  articles  as  are  unwrougbti  and  impose  a  het?/ 
doty  on  them  on  their  entry,  and  as  this  unavoidably  tends  to  laske 
Ihmi  dearer  when  manufactured,  diey  have  no  chance  of  being 
sent  abroad  in  that  state,  unless  part  of  the  price  is  paid  to  die 
OMUiulactiirer  in  the  shape  of  a  drawback  or  a  bounty.  Whether 
such  a  system  is  wise  in  the  abstract,  how  far  it  may  becoMS 
necessary  in  one  state  in  consequence  of  its  adopti<Ni  in  contigoom 
ones,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  cbEmge  it  when  once 
eataUished,  even  though  its  injudiciousnessis  admitted,  webeliefe 
to  be  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  occur  inpiacticsl 

tdicy.  The  cursory  examination  of  the  Statute  Book,  which  wt 
ave  now  been  induced  to  make,  has  strengthened  our  saipicioOi 
that  such  forcible  means  never  answered  their  purpose^  and  Ait 
when  the  crafts  and  emp]o3rments  who  have  craved  assistance  ftoa 
the  legislature  have  received  it,it  has,like  parish  relief^proyedbaae* 
fal  to  themselves,  and  injurious  to  their  less  clamorous  nct^boon. 
Such  acts  may  prolong  the  languishing  existence  of  somemannte' 
lures ;  but  they  check  the  growth  of  others^  and  prevent  capitalial 
industry  from  running  into  those  channels  which  time,  accident) 
and  fiishion  make  it  most  profitable  for  them  to  take*  Of  the  nil* 
chievous  effect  of  such  a  system  of  legislation  upon  our  law  theie 
can  be  no  question*  Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  about  iU 
elfects  in  other  points  of  view,  they  are  here  sure  and  stcadj,  w 
like  the  Revenue  acts,  of  which  they  nuiy  justly  be  considered  »§ 
a  branch,  one  after  another  increases  the  perplexity  of  Statute  Uw, 
net  in  arithmetical  but  ^ometrical  progression. 

3»  A  third  cause  of  the  size  of  acts  of  parliament  is  tbeenaet| 
ment  of  local,  particular,  or  temporary  laws,  instead  of  geaenl 
aiid  permanent  ones. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  a  few  acts,  such  as  those  for  coo* 
tinning  certain  duties,  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  jo^ 
the  payment  of  the  army,  and  their  quarters,  and  for  the  regnlatios 
of  his  majesty's  marine  forces,  while  on  shore,  which  contiiwe> 
out  of  constitutional  jealousy,  to  be  passed  from  year  to  year.  Bot 
even  then  it  is  not  in  itself  an  advantage  to  have  these  fuDdasiental 
bws  printed  annually ;  and  the  circumstance  affords  no  justi6ca* 
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tkifi  for  the  repetitKHi  of  odier  chsses  of  acts,  which  hds  lately 
taken  idace  wKbout  any  soch  necessity. 

Witn  respect  to  local  acts-^there  have  altogether  been  5# 
passed  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  id  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  43  of  them  within  the  present  reien.  One  does  not 
perceive  why  a  general  one  might  not  be  framed  to  adapt  itself  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom*  The  local  acts  for  the  management  of 
the  poor  are  still  more  numerous;  and  though  many  of  them  are 
perhaps  unavoidable,  it  shows  the  danger  of  suffering  one  question- 
able law  to  pass,  as  it  may  eventually  bring  a  hundred  others  in  its 
train.  The  17  Geo.  III.  c.  1 1.  is  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  in 
worsted  manufactures  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and 
Chester.  The  24  Geo.  III.  Sess.  2.  c.  3.  extends  the  act  to  Suf- 
folk, and  the  31  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  to  Norfolk.  According  to  this 
plan  of  legislation,  if  the  worsted  manufiacture  should  hereafter 
prove  prosperous,  we  may  have  this  long  and  intricave  act  ten  or 
twenty  times  repeated,  which  a  little  foresight  would  have  saved. 
The  17  Geo.  IL  c.  8.  relates  to  the  packing  of  butter  in  New 
Kalton,  Yorkshire,  a  subsequent  act  to  the  packing  of  butter  in  the 
city  of  York,  and  we  believe  there  is  another  relating  to  the  same 
matter  for  Iieiand.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  reason  for  legislating 
on  the  packing  of  butter  at  all;  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  per- 
ceive why  there  should  be  two  special  acts  on  that  subject  for  the 
city  of  York  and  town  of  New  Malton.  Bv  the  9  Anne,  c.  18.  and 
five  or  six  other  acts,  provisions  were  made  of  a  local  and  partial 
nature  lo  prevent  injury  to  certain  roads  from  excessive  loads  on 
waggons,  which  have  at  last  met  with^tbe  fate  that  ought  always  to 
attend  so  narrow  a  sort  of  legislation.'  After  the  usujkl  proce5s  of 
txpknmngi  tunendingj  and  making  more  effectual  had  been  suffi- 
ciently repeated,  these  anda  numner  of  others  relative  to  the  high^ 
ways  of  the  kingdom  were  repealed,  and  a  general  act  passed  iT 
Geo.  III.  c.  39.  and  42.  with  which  it  would  have  been  more  cr^ 
ditable  for  Parliament  to  have  begun  than  ended.  In  the  same 
way  alinost  every  great  river  in  the  kingdom  has  a  law  of  its  own 
for  the  protection  of  salmon,  with  peculiar  provisions  for  carrying 
it  into  execution,  though  there  seems  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  a 
general  act,  which  should  give  to  persons  interested,  one  effectual 
remedy  instead  of  several  ineffectual  ones,  and  extend  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire. 

Other  enactments,  instead  of  being  jrcneral,  are  particular.  Th^ 
31  Geo.  II.  c.  40.  prohibits  brokers  in  hay  and  live  cattle  from 
buying  and  selling  on  their  own  account,  which  the  33  Ceo,  H 
c.  27.  extends  to  dealers  in  fish.  Could  any  thing  but  transient 
clatnour  have  subjected  such  brokers  to  greater  restrictions  than 
brokers  in  horses,  corn,  or  any  other  commodity?  The  9  Anne^ 
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c.  28.,  12  Greo«  I.  c.  34.  and  35.,  22  Geo.  II.  c.  27.,  6  Geo.  Ilf. 
c.  28.,  14  Geo.  III.  c.  44.,  and  36  Geo.  III.  c.  1 1.,  ba?e  been  ea- 
acted  in  succession  to  prevent  combinations  ^vpaong  coal  owiieii, 
woollen  manufacturers,  brickmakers,  journeymen  dyers,  silk  manu- 
facturers, certain  specified  class  of  workmen,  and  manufacturers 
of  paper.  Surely  it  would  not  have  been  too  provident  to  suppose, 
that  combination  existing  among  one  set  of  men  and  in  a  roanufac- 
turing  country  might  afterwards  extend  to  others,  and  therefore  ibst 
a  general  law  should  have  been  prepared  applicable  to  all  cases. 
The  expediency  of  this  was  at  last  perceived,  wh^n  much  labour 
had  been  thrown  away,  and  the  39  Geo.  III.  c.  81.  was  passed,  and 
acain  amended  by  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  106.  the  provisions  of 
which  last  act  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  86.  communicate  the  same  law 
lo  Ireland.  But  in  the  improved  state  in  which  we  now  find  it^ 
why  is  the  prohibition  against  combination-  confined  to  work- 
men ?  Laws  should  be  equal  as  well  as  wise,  and  a  combination 
among  masters  to  keep  down  wages  is  an  offence  just  as  criminal 
as  a  combination  among  workmen  to  raise  them.  That  such  com- 
binations are  not  likely  to  happen  is  perfectly  true,  but  no  justifi- 
cation of  the  omission,  because  an  act  is  now  obviously  imperfect, 
which  may  require  hereafter  to  be  amended  by  another,  which  the 
addition  of  a  dozen  words  would  have  made  perfect  in  the  first 
/instance.  To  the  same  class  may  be  added  82  acts  relating  to  in- 
solvent debtors,  106  general  acts  relative  to  the  poor^  35  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  and  begmning  of  that  of 
George  III.  respecting  the  distemper  of  so  much  historical  notori- 
ety, which  raged  amon^  the  horned  cattle ;  50  relating  to  game,  17 
to  quarantine,  54  to  hnen  and  cotton  manufactures,  113  to  the 
fisheries,  46  during  the  present  reign  to  the  election  members  of 
Parliament,  23  for  enlarging  the  time  for  enrolling  the  wills  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  security  of  Protestant  purchasers,  and 
66  for  indemnifying  persons  for  not  qualifying  themselves  for 
offices  and  emplovments.  If  the  subjects  to  which  these  classes 
of  acts  refer  had  been  considered  at  the  outset  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  that  enlightened  and  comprehensive  manner, 
which  a  suitable  regard  to  their  own  duty  and  aignity  demanded,  it 
could  not  have  been  requisite  to  amend,  repeal,  and  re-enact  them 
so  frequently.  The  two  heads  last  mentioned  especially  deserve 
attention.  When  any  act  is  regularly  renewed,  it  generally  proves 
one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  act  itself  is  unwise,  or  thai 
those  ought  to  be  punished  to  whom  the  execution  of  it  is  com- 
tnitted  and  by  whom  it  has  been  neglected.  The  enrolment  of  the 
wills  of  Roman  Catholics  is  now  entirely  superseded,  after  having 
needlessly  encumbered  the  Statute  book  for  half  a  century.  The 
acts  for  indemnifying  persons  for  not  qualifying  themselves  for 
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6fte«9  ftnd  employments,  jet  maintaint  its  place  in  tbe  annu&l  Kb^ 
ttiougb  it  stands  in  a  still  more  unfavourable  light*  It  is  no  doubt 
intended  as  a  cbeck  upon  individuals  of  suspected  principles,  shouM 
tej  such  insinuate  themselves  into  stations  where  the  oaths  may  be 
exacted,  wrthont  the  least  intention  being  entertained  of  generate 
1y  enforcing  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  such  a 
course  of  proceeding.  It  is  bad  in  itself  and  worse  as  a  precedent! 
The  law  o^ght  to  exact  no  securities  from  public  officers  but  those 
which  are  a«  far  as  possible  really  made  available,  otherwise  the 
contempt  which  is  felt  for  those  which  are  trifled  with,  will  soon 
extend  itself  to  those  on  which  reliance  is  substantially  placed* 
Ijeast  of  all  ought  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  be  so  profaned ;  for 
"Whenever  it  is  either' taken  or  omitted  as  a  matter  or  course^  both 
good  sense  and  decency  require  it  to  be  discontinued. 

A  third  sort  of  acts  are  temporary  instead  of  being  permanent. 
If  crops  fail,  bad  seasons  occur,  calamities  happen  to  the  mercan* 
tile  world,  or  sudden  changes  take  place  in  our  external  rdationa, 
it  has  been  the  practice  in  this  country  to  endeavour  to  rectify  the 
evil  by  means  of  acts  of  Parliament  to  continue  for  a  limited  time* 
Of  this  we  shall  adduce  a  few  instances  merely  to  make  our  mean- 
ing distinctly  understood.  The  distemper  among  homed  cattle  has^ 
beea  already  mentioned,  and  during  its  prevalence,  the  33  Geo.  II. 
e.  23.  was  made  on  a  very  curious  subject,  vis.  against  the  killing 
of  cow  calves.  Their  high  price  at  that  time  one  should  have 
liioueht  would  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  of  their  preservation, 
*nd  ttie  few  people  that  were  foolish  or  obstinate  enough  to  kill 
them,  neither  could  nor  ought  to  have  been  prevented.  The  same 
'Views  seem  to  have  dictated  the  16  Geo.  IM.  c.  41.  giving  a  bounty 
^oa  the  importation  of  flaxseed  to  Ireland,  and  26  Geo.  III.  e.  2. 
ftnd  99  Geo.  III.  c.  45.  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hay.  Most 
probably  neither  of  these  enactments  was  required.  The  price 
of  flaxseed  would  naturally  direct  it  to  Ireland,  and  when 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  hay  in  this  country,  where  every  article 
ia  so  dear,  uo  merchant  of  sane  mind^would  everliave  thought  of 
exporting  it.  A  still  greater  number  of  acts  were  passed  to 
alleviate  the  scarcity  in  1799,  T800»  and  1801.  The  39  and 
40  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  and  41  Geo.  III.  U.  K.  c  13.  gave  boua- 
ties  on  the  importation  of  oats  and  flour  from  America  within 
q^cified  periods.  The 41  Geo.  111.  c.  17.  prohibited  the  selling 
of  bread,  unless  after  being  baked  twenty-mir  hours :  die  santfe 
act  c.  30.  gave  to  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  of  commcm 
fields,  greiiter  powers  than  they  possessed  at  common  law,  fio 
enable  them  for  a  certain  time  to  cultivate  potatoes,  and  the 
making  of  starch  fVom  potatoes  was  prohibited  by  4S  Geo.  HI. 
c.  14.     Tbe  benevolent  intention  of  all  these  acts  is  unquestiona* 

▼OL,  XXI.  NO.  xui-.— Q.  R.  53 
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Me,  md  yet  it  would  probablj  have  been  wise  for  the  legislatmt 
to.  have  stood  quietly  by,  and  suffered  time  and  private  charity  ta 
tiflect  the  remedy.  Bounties  on  importation  are  invariably  super* 
fluousy  for  commercial  speculation  will  bring  grain^  or  any  other 
commodities,  with  the  utmost  celerity  to  that  market  where  there 
u  a  brisk  demand  for  them.  The  selling  of  bread  unless  twenty- 
lour  hours  baked,  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  facts,  and  the  breach  of  the  law  must  often  have  been 
D^ore  ^mane  than  its  observance.  The  prohibition  of  the  making 
of  starch  from  potatoes,  and  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  common 
fieldSfWere  objects  too  trifling  to  require  acts  at  all,  and  the  last  of 
them  was  also  a  suspension  of  the  Common  law,  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  rights  of  private  property,  which  the  occasion  by  no  means 
justified.  To  the  same  class  of  laws  may  be  referred  the  33  Geo. 
in.  c.  3*  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain  to  France,  during  the 
severe  dearth  which  prevailed  there  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  33.  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  Jesuits  bark,  of  which  the  French  then  stood  in  urgent 
need  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  disease  which  prevailed  in  tiieir  ar- 
my* That  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  msdke  such  enactments 
there  can  be  no  Question  ;  but  looking  at  the  exercise  of  it  now 
when  the  hour  of  nostility  and  irritation  is  past,  wehopethat,  as  a 
great  and  magnanimous  country,  no  other  of  a  similar  nature  will 
hereafter  appear  upon  its  legislative  records. 

We  have  but  one  further  remark  to  make,  and  it  applies  to  tbe 
whole  of  the  local,  particular,  and  temporary  enactments  which 
we  have  been  discussing,  and  it  is  this,  that  as  they  are  supposed 
to  affect  only  one  part  of  the  country,  one  description  of  persons, 
or  to  last  for  an  inconsiderable  period,  tbe^  are  not  watched  witk 
that  jealousy  by  members  of  Parliament,  with  which  they  ought  to 
be,  but  are  sufiered  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  witk 
dangerous  facility,  and  frequently  contain  clauses  in  direct  contra- 
<liction  to  the  most  important  principles  of  common  law  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  country* 

4*  A  fourth  cause  of  the  increased  size,  if  not  of  the  number  of 
acts  of  Parliament,  is  the  want  of  care  and  accuracy  with  which 
they  are  drawn  up* 

On  coming  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  at  first  occurred  to  ns 
th^t  it  would  be  proper  to  select  a  few  instances  of  the  most  fi^e- 
mient  and  glaring  faults  which  occur  in  the  language  of  acts  of 
Parliament ;  but  after  considerable  examination  of  the  Statute 
book,  it  ajppears  superfluous  to  attempt  it*  Take  up  whichever 
volume  of  it  one  will,  at  whatever  page  it  opens,  and  however 
plain  the  subject  may  be  to  which  the  enactment  relates,  one  is 
oyerwhelmed  with  a  quantity  of  verbosity  and  tautology,  of  which 
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it  is  DOt  easy  to  speak  in  terms  of  becoming  moderation,  and 
^hfch,  with  all  deference  to  the  authority  for  such  *'  damnable 
iteration/  we  believe  to  be  quite  unparalleled  in  any  other  boo^.  If 
it  were  not  impossible  to  entertain  the  suspicion,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  think  that  instead  of  expressing  its  meaning  with  the 
utmost  clearness,  the  legislature  had  some  end  to  serve  oy  involve 
ing  it  in  the  greatest  possible  obscurity.  Indeed  it  would  be  unac-^ 
countable  how  men  of  such  rank  and  education,  as  those  of  which 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  composed,  should  have  so  pa* 
tiently  sutfered  such  undigested  compositions  to  be  so  long 
ushered  into  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  their  names,  unless 
experience  proved,  that  the  most  enlightened  bodies  frequently 
do  chat  in  their  collective  capacity  without  the  least  compunction^ 
for  wiiich  there  is  not  a  single  individual  among  them  that  woula 
he  responsible  in  his  private  t;haracter« 

These  remarks  on  the  language  and  arrangement  of  the  clauses  of 
act:;  of  Parliament  proceed  from  no  love  of  grammatical  criticism 
or  fastidiousness  of  taste,  but  from  a  iirm  conviction  that  the  unne- 
cessary multiplication  of  words  on  the  occasion,  is  a  serious  public 
mischief.     If  there  is  any  one  species  of  composition  in  which  it 
is  peculiarly  desirable  to  eipunge  every  word  not  indispensably  r^ 
quisite  to  complete  the.  meaning,  and  where  propriety  of  expression 
is  reasonably  expected,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  in  acts  of  Parliaments, 
Jf  due  attention  were  paid  to  this,  the  different  sections  would 
be  read  and  understood  with  infinitely  greater  ease  and  certainty 
than  at  present,  and  among  other  improvements  we  should  be  rer 
lieved  from  the  endless  repetition  of '  he,  she,  and  they,'  '  him,  hen 
and  them,'  *"  person  and  persons,'  "  all,  and  every  body  and  bodies, 
&c«  and  many  other  pleonasms,  for  which  the  words  '  he,'  '  him,^ 
and  ^  them,'  without  any  addition  ought  to  be  declared  sufficient 
substitutes.     As  an  example  of  prolix  phraseology  carried  to  tlie 
utmost  possible  extent,  the  54  Geo.  III.  c.  56*  for  the  encourage- 
inent  of  Statuaries  and  Bust-makers,  may  be  referred  to,  wbicJh 
is  the  more  liable  to  censure,  as,  both  on  account  of  the  persons 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  made,  and  because  it  is  an  amendment  ot 
a  former  act  which  it  declares  to  have  been  insufficient,  it  ought  to 
*  have  been  unusually  perspicuous.     It  runs  in  the  following  teims : 
'  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  every 
person  or  persons  who  shall  make  or  cause  to  Be  made  any  new 
luid  original  sculpture,  or  model,  or  copy,  or  cast  of  the  bumait 
figure  or  human  figures,  or  of  any  bust  or  busts,  or  of  any  part 
or  parts  of  the  human  figure  clothed  in  drapery  or  otherwise,  or 
of  any  animal  or  animals,  or  of  any  part  or  parts  of  any  animal 
combined  with  the  human  figure  or  otherwise,  or  of  any  subject  be- 
ing matter  of  invention  in  sculpture,  as  of  any  alto  or  basso  reliejo^ 
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representing  anj  of  the  matters  or  things  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
or  any  cast  from  nature  of  the  human  figure,  or  of  anj  part  or 
parts  of  the  human  figure,  or  of  any  cast  from  nature  of  anT 
animal,  or  of  any  part  or  parts  of  any  animal,  or  of  any  aoch 
subject  containing  or  representing  any  of  the  matters  and  things 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  whether  separate  or  combined,  shall  bare 
the  sale,  right,  and  property  of  all  and  in  every  such  new  original 
sculpture,  model,  copy,  and  cast  of  the  human  figure  or  bumau 
figures,  and  of  all  and  in  every  such  bust  or  busts,  and  of  alt 
in  every  such  part  or  parts  of  the  human  figure,  clothed  in  dra- 
pery or  otherwise,  and  of  all  and  in  every  such  new  and  original 
sculpture,  model,  copy,  and  cast  representing  any  animal  or  ani- 
mals, and  of  all  and  in  every  such  work  representing  any  part  or 
parts  of  any  animal  combined  with  the  human  figure  or  otherwise^ 
and  of  all  and  in  every  such  new  and  original  sculpture,  modely 
copy,  and  cast  of  inj  subject  being  matter  of  invention  in  sculp- 
ture, and  of  all  and  in  every  such  new  and  original  sculpture 
model,  copy,  and  cast  in  alto  or  basso  relievo  representing  any  of 
the  matters  or  things  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  of  every  such 
cast  from  nature,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  from  first  puttine 
forth  or  publishing  the  same,'  &c«     Now  supposing  this  act  had 
simply  declared,  ^  That  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  every  person 
who  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  piece  of  sculpture  or 
model  being  matter  of  invention,  or  any  original  mould  or  cast  of 
any  objects  animate  or  inanimate,  or  of  any  part  or  combination 
thereof,  or  who  shall  make  any  original  copy  of  any  such  sculpture, 
model,  mould,  or  cast,  shall  have  the  sole  right  and  property  to, 
%nd  in  the  same  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  first  putting 
forth  or  publishing  the  same,'  &c.  it  would  have  been  much  shorter, 
and  perhaps  have  expressed  the  same  meaning  more  distinctly. 
At  least  what  ajppears  to  us  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  act ;  for  in 
spite  of  the  profusion  of  words,  we  are  not  sure,  after  having  read  it 
twenty  times  over,  that  we  fully  comprehend  it.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  three  questions  which  it  leaves  undetermined :  whether  if  a 
sculptor  invents  a  statue,  and  afterwards  makes  casts  from  it  of 
the  same  size,  such  casts  are  protected  for  fourteen  years  against 
imitation,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  are.  3dly,  whether  if  a 
sculptor  or  moulder  makes  an  exact  resemblance  of  an  ancient 
theatre  or  temple,  which  has  never  been  copied  before,  reduced  to 
a  tenth  of  the  real  size,  such  copy  or  woi^  of  invention,  is  covered 
by  the  statute?    And  3dly,  whether  it  is  unlawful  again  to  reduce 
the  copy,  or  only  to  make  and  vend  a  fraudulent  iac-simile  of  it  ? 

We  have  perhaps  said  more  on  this  act  than  the  subject  required, 
but  we  thought  it  right  to  show  by  an  examination  of  the  first  ex- 
ample that  presented  itself,  how  unavoidably  prolixity  of  language 
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hnpaira  instead  of  promoting  legal  precision,  wbile  on  the  other 
hand  we  areanxioos  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  supposition  of 
recommending  perspicuity  or  neatness  at  the  expense  of  securitj. 
Another  strong  instance  of  the  carelessness  with  which  acts  of 
ParUament  are  drawn,  occurs  in  56  Geo.  III.  c.  86«  respecting 
aliens.  By  die  1st*  2d.  and  3d  sections,  aliens  neglecting  or 
reiuaimg  to  obey  proclamations  for  departing  the  realm,  may,  bj 
warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  committed  to  a  messenger, 
ID  order  to  their  being  conveyed  out  of  the  realm  ;  but  if  such 
secretary  has  been  informed  that  an  excuse  or  reason  for«uch  neg- 
lect or  refusal  is  alleged  by  the  alien,  he  shall  suspend  the  order  till 
the  same  has  been  heard  before  the  Privy  Council.  But  by  sect.  10. 
certain  magistrates  and  officers  of  state,  merely  on  suspicion  that  an 
alien  is  a  dangerous  person,  may  commit  the  alien ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
may  direct  such  alien  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom,  without 
being  beard  by  the  Privy  Council  or  any  other  person.  We  are 
Gkc  from  supposing  that  any  unnecessary  severity  was  intended,  but 
foreigners  may  perhaps  think  the  laws  of  the  country  strance,  if  an 
alien  aaerely  suspected  should  be  mbre  harshly  treated  than  one 
who  has  actually  neglected  or  refused  to  obey  a  proclamation. 
Hie  whole  act  bears  marks  of  haste  aad  unskilfalness. 

if  it  is  allowed,  that  acts  of  Parliament  are  framed  in  the  fauMy 
manner  now  described,  it  siffnifies  little  how  the  evil  arises;  wbedier 
they  are  prepared  by  the  solicitors  to  the  different  public  boards,  by 
equity  draftsmen  or  special  pleaders,  and  whether  it  happens  that 
want  of  time,  skill,  or  adequate  remuneration  is  the  cause  of  their 
Bial- formation.  It  is  no  consolation  to  the  community  suffering  un- 
der  any  particular  grievance,  to  be  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  grievance  has  arisen.  Such  explanation  never  can  excuse  ita 
exiatence,  much  less  its  continuance,  provided  it  is  practicable  to 
remove  it. 

5.  The  last  and  most  powerful  cause  of  the  increase  and  imper- 
fection of  acts  of  Parliament  arises  from  an  excessive  love  of 
legislation.  Weak  men  who  have  seats  in  either  House  are  so  apt 
to  be  pleased  with  their  own  noise  and  bustle ;  there  are  so  many 
applications  either  to  introduce  or  support  bills  for  the  beneit  oif 
districts  or  bodies  of  men,  with  whom  members  of  Parliament  art 
connected ;  and  there  is  something  so  apparently  meritorious  in  the 
attempt,  however  unavailing  it  may  prove,  to  relieve  the  distrest 
or  difficulties  under  which  our  fellow-subjects  suffer,  that  to  abstain 
from  introducing  injudicious  Bilk,  or  Bills  to  promote  private  in* 
terest,  reouires  no  ordinary  exertion  of  understanding  and  firmneas. 
It  18  not  tnerefore  surprising,  though  not  the  less  lamentable,  that 
mcaasing  atteaipts  should  mu  be  made  to  alter  and  extend  the  re 
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ttraints  of  law  bj  those  Terj  penons  who  would  be  the  firrit  to 
admit  it  to  be  generally  trae,  that  of  all  the  excesses  which  a  free 
govemmeDt  can  commit,  an  excess  of  legislation  is  the  moat  mis- 
chievous. Indisputable  and  supremely  important  as  this  principle 
is,  a  reference  to  the  Statute  book  will  show,  that  it  has  never 
been  more  frequently  or  palpably  disregarded  than  in  receut  times. 
It  would  be  both  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  wade  through  all  the 
acts  where  this  violation  is  perceptible.  We  shall  content  ourselTes 
with  the  following  specimen  of  regulating  statutes,  the  whole  of 
which  have  been  passed  in  the  present  reign :  8  Geo.  III.  c.  17. 
for  regulating  the  wages  of  tailors :  13  Geo.  UL  c.  68.  empower* 
ing  magistrates  to  regulate  silk  manufacturers ;  28  Geo.  111.  c.  7. 
to  improve  gold  and  silver  lace  making;  38  Geo.  111.  c.  17.  for 
the  better  regulation  of  makine  ounce  thread ;  33  Geo.  III.  c.  44* 
for  regulating  the  wages  of  silk  weavers ;  36  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  for 
regulating  the  making  of  buttons ;  36  Geos  III.  c.  85.  for  rega- 
latmg  corn  mills  ;  44  Geo.  HI.  c.  69.  for  regulating  the  linen  ma- 
nu&cture  of  Ireland,  and  c.  87.  of  the  same  act  for  regulating  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  England ;  46  Geo.  HI.  c.  59.  regulating 
the  packing  of  butter  in  Ireland ;  49  Geo.  IIL  c  109.  regulating  the 
woollen  manufacture;  and  53  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  regulating  the  but- 
ter trade  of  Ireland.  To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  28  Geo. 
III.  c.  67.  followed  by  several  others,  limiting  the  number  of  per- 
sons carried  on  the  outside  of  stage-coaches ;  and  an  act  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign,  the  exact  date  of  which  we  cannot 
recollect,  to  prevent  the  depasturing  of  forests,  commons,  and  open 
fields  with  sheep  and  lambs  infected  with  the  scab  or  mange;  and 
43  Geo.  111.  c.  56.,  56  Geo.  HI.  c.  114.  and  57  Geo.  HI.  c.  10. 
regulating  the  number  of  persons  to  be  taken  on  board  any  vessel 
firom  this  country  to  America  according  to  its  tonnage.  If  we 
remember  right  a  bill  for  rendering  steam-boats  more  safe  for  pas- 
sengers was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  two  years  ago.  The 
Climbing  Boys  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  same  House  during  the 
present  session ;  and  Mr.  Bennett  immediately  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  for  regulating 
climbing,  as  he  could  not  abolish  it  altogether.  Another  has  since 
been  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  country  bakers ;  and  a  third 
has  been  printed,  the  object  of  which  b  to  enable  the  grand  juries 
in  Ireland  to  present  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  sword  and 
dress  to  secure  proper  respect  for  the  person  of  the  coroners  of 
baronies  in  that  country.  Two  others,  one  for  providing  board 
and  lodging  for  certain  sorts  of  apprentices,  and  another  for  re- 

elating  the  numbers  on  clocks  and  watches,  have  actually  passed 
e  Commons  and  been  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 
We  do  not  think  it  would  be  altogether  xespectfiil  to  Mter  vote 
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minutely  into  an  examinatioD  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  le* 
gislature,  althoagh  we  may  be  peripitted  to  remark,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select  a  session  in  the  whole  course  of  our  parliamen- 
tary history  in  which  so  great  a  number  of  public'bills  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  two  Houses,  and  more  especially  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  individual  members  appear  in  this  re- 
upect  to  be  too  much  relieved  from  that  restraint  which  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  judgment  and  gravity  of  the  assembled 
body.  Many  bills  introduced  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  never 
havmg  been  maturely  considered  either  in  their  immediate  or  re*- 
mote  effects.  They  make  their  appearance  in  the  House  nobody 
knows  how,  and  it  seems  a  good  deal  to  depend  upon  the  accident 
of  their  attracting  or  escaping  observation  whether  they  are  lost  or 
carried.  But  it  does  not  now  seem  to  enter  into  the  contemplation 
of  anj  one,  that  the  reputation  of  a  member  of  parliament  is  inti* 
niatcly  coupled  with  the  character  of  the  bills  he  proposes.  Before 
this  course  of  legislation  proceeds  farther,  we  beg  leave  respect- 
fully but  decidedly  to  protest  against  it  The  shape  in  which  it  usuair 
1y  displays  itself  is  that  ofregiJating  acts^  and  they  involve  almost 
every  objectionable  quality  which  public  laws  can  possess.  They 
begin  by  trenching  more  or  less  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which 
nothing  but  great  and  unquestionable  general  good  can  justify,  and 
in  the  end  do  nothing  but  produce  some  unmeaning  forms,  while 
th^ir  substantial  enactments  remain  perfectly  nugatory*  They  en- 
deavour to  ensure  that  fair  dealing  between  buyer  and  seller,  mas- 
ter and  servant,  which  thej  neither  can  nor  ought  to  accomplish^ 
because  they  would  destroy  that  circumspection  which. every  per- 
son should  be  obliged  to  exercise  in  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs  :  and  they  make  the  law  of  the  land  intricate  and  unequal, 
by  subjecting  one  trade  or  occupation  to  restraint,  while  another, 
where  there  is  the  same  reason  for  interference,  remains  unfettered. 
Were  Parliament  in  its  paternal  kindness  to  frame  a  separate  set 
of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  every  craft  or  employment,  exercised 
in  this  rich  and  trading  countiy,  it  would  make  our  municipal  insti- 
tutions irksome  beyond  endurance,  and  produce  infinitely  more  in- 
convenience, fraud,  and  oppression  than  they  were  intended  to  re- 
move. On  the  ground  therefore  of  acts  of  regulation  being  mis- 
chievous in  themselves,  and  affording  encouragement  to  others  of 
the  same  sort,  we  feel  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  whole 
order,  without  excepting  even  that  which  was  introduced  last  year 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  favour  of  children  employed  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, though  it  is  by  far  the  strongest  case  for  interference  which 
has  yet  occurred.  The  laws  respecting  passengers  by  coaches 
and  ships  are  liable  to  the  same  observation^  If  ue  Common  law 
was  insufficient  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  subject,  why  should  not  a 
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genera)  entctmettt  have  been  nade,  declsrUig  tfiat  Ae  ewnen  of 
coaches. and  vessek  should  be  bound  under  certain  pains  and  pe- 
nalties to  carry  passengers  in  safety  to  their  destination,  accord* 
ing  to  the  eipress  or  implied  conditions  entered  into  between  the 
contracting  parties,  without  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done,  to  which  constant  eiperience  shows  that  little  or  no  atteniioi 
IS  paid  ?  The  laws  respecting  passengers  to  America  are  partica- 
larly  worthy  of  attendon,  as  illustrating  what  will  always  happen 
when  Parliament  exceeds  its  proper  province*  It  ia  wdl  knowa 
that  these  acts  were  occasioned  by  the  insufficient  accomnodatioa 
of  passengers,  which,  wherever  emigration  prevails,  will  now  and 
then  inevitably  happen.  By  the  first  acton  thesuMect,  the  captain 
was  only  aUowed  to  take  one  passenger  on  board  for  every  2^  tons 
of  the  ship's  burden.  These  2^  were  by  the  second  act  increased 
to  5,  and  by  the  third  were  reduced  to  1^  for  every  adalt,  or  3 
children  under  H.  So  that  in  1817,  a  ship-master  was  permitted 
to  take  on  board  10  children  under  14^  where  the  year  before  be 
was  permitted  to  take  only  1.  Which  of  these  regulations  is  the 
best  ?  Some  of  them  must  of  necessity  have  been  bad,  and  all  ot 
them  together  have  probably  aggravated  the  very  distress  they  were 
meant  to  alleviate*  The  same  remark  anplies  to  the  acts  in  Airour 
of  Saving  Banks.  When  these  institutions  first  came  into  notice, 
greater  expectations  were  raised,  thao,  excellent  as  they  are,  they 
will  probably  be  found,  in  every  instance,  to  justify.  Anoiig  dieir 
other  patrons  was  the  late  Mr.  Georee  Rose,  who  mainly  cootri* 
buted  to  the  passing  of  the  57  Geo.  III.  c.  1 90«  which  contains  a 
comnlete  plan  for  their  maDagement,to  which  they  are  all  obliged  to 
conform.  Greater  disservice  it  is  feared  could  not  have  been  done 
to  them.  The  utmost  that  was  required  was,  to  put  then^  on  tiie 
same  footing  on  which  benefit  societies  were  placed  by  33  Geo.  III. 
C'  54.  sect.  10.  giving  them  a  preferable  claim  on  the  effects  of  any 
officer  of  the  society,  who  died  or  became  insolvent  with  any  of  ibe 
society^s  money  in  his  hands.  To  do  more  for  them  was  worse  than 
letting  them  alone  altogether.  Nothing  deadens  interest  so  much  as 
to  take  the  management  out  of  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  na* 
turally  beiongs,andthedi8Cus8ion3  which  naturally  take  place  among 
the  members  of  such  a  society,  respecting  the  management  and  dis- 
posal  of  its  funds,  are  among  the  chief  spring?  of  that  industry  and 
economy  by  which  the  savinp  were  ori^nally  effected.  Indeed  it 
9iay  be  remarked  generally,  that  no  greater  mistake  in  legislation 
can  be  committed,  than  to  treat  the  labouring  or  any  other  classes 
of  society,  as  incapable  of  the  superintendence  of  dieir  own  con- 
cerns :  for  they  as  well  as  their  superiors,  when  guilty  of  thoii|^t- 
lessness  or  vice*  ought  to  be  le^t  to  feel  the  conse4|ueQce8  of  Iheir . 
own  miscoodnct. 
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We  are  aware  that  this  opinion  will  not  meet  with  the  appro* 
batioD  of  many  whose  private  character  we  respect,  and  the 
motives  of  whose  public  conduct  we  admire;  but  we  cannot,  upoa 
any  sound  principle  we  have  yet  discovered,  approve  of  the  spirit 
of  those  laws,  some  of  which  have  passed  and  others  are  in  con- 
templation, by  which  the  comforts  of  bankrupts,  felons,  and  dis- 
orderly persons  are  to  be  increased  and  their  punishment  mitigated, 
and  certain  employments  deemed  noisome  or  unhealthy  to  be 
forcibly  abolished  by  hgislative  interference.  If  these  attempts  to 
reform  by  kind  treatment  and  the  bestowment  of  additional  com* 
fort  should  ultimately  succeed,  we  shall  be  among  the  number  of 
those  who  will  most  unfeignedly  rejoice  at  it ;  but  the  amendment 
of  society,  by  relaxing  the  vigour  of  the  law  exactly  in  proportion 
as  those  who  arc  amenable  to  it  become  degraded,  is  an  expecta- 
tion which  neither  experience  nor  reflection  will  suffer  us  to  enter- 
tain. But  as  we  do  not  approve  of  a  rapid  departure  from  the 
wholesome  austerity  of  our  ancient  laws  on  the  one  hand,  we  beg 
it  to  be  understood  that  we  are  not  the  advocates  of  indiscriminate 
and  extreme  rigour  on  the  other.  Experience  and  the  change  of 
times  may  show  considerable  alterations  of  them  to  be  necessary, 
but  we  cannot  help  entertaining  alarm,  when  we  observe  that  those 
by  whom  such  alterations  are  most  zealously  promoted  are  persons 
more  remarkable  for  Excellence  of  intention  than  of  understanding, 
and  who  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  private  acts  of  charity 
where  kind  affections  cannot  be  too  much  indulged,  step  into  the 
place  of  statesmen  and  legislators  where  such  feelings  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  mislead  them.  Of  all  innovators  in  law,  those  who  by  way 
of  distinction  are  denominated  benevolent  men,  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous because  the  most  popular,  while  he  who  justly  aspires  to  the 
character  of  a  great  legislator,  must  be  content  to  be  one  of  the 
roast  ill-requit^  of  all  the  benefactors  of  his  country.  Like  the 
influeoce  oi  winter  on  the  vegetable  world,  the  salutary  and  fructi- 
fyiog  nature  of  his  measures  will  be  abundantly  disclosed  in  their  . 
ultimate  effects,  but  the  appearance  they  present  at  the  moment  of 
their  s^option  is  almost  invariably  severe  and  uninviting ;  and  those 
who  deliffht  in  the  sudden  and  transient  changes  produced  by  a 
more  artificial  and  imposing  system,  reluctantly  acknowledge  their 
beneficence.  His  acts  ai'e  all  of  a  simple  and  unassuming  kind, 
and  be  displays  no  quality  calculated  either  to  engage  the  admira^ 
4ioo  of  the  hiffb,  or  the  affections  of  the  vulgar.  He  forces  no 
new  branch  of  trade,  nor  supports  any  declining  manufacture,  and 
however  acutely  on  many  occasions  he  may  feel  as  a  man  for  the 
partial  or  general  distress  of  the  country,  his  duty  as  a  statesmaa 
may  oblige  him  to  withhold  any  legislative  assistance.  He  is 
obnged  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  absent  and  unpretending^  il! 

yro^  XXI.  NO.  xLii. — Q.  R»  54 
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•pposition  to  {he  present  and  importunate ;  to  incur  the  hatred  of 
powerful  individuals  and  corporations,  for  resisting  claima  con- 
trary to  the  good  of  the  community  at  large ;  and  will  always  pre- 
fer sure,  steady,  and  progressive  improvement  to  splendid  but  tran*^ 
iient  prosperity. 

Even  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  accidental  or  local  ealamityy  or 
commercial  diflSculty,  the  pressure  can  scarcely  ever  be  so  great 
as  to  justify  legislative  interposition.     If  such  cases  exist,  it  is  only 
when  the  safety  of  the  whole  political  fabric  is  endangered,  and 
even  then  conseauences  generally  result  from  it,  which  the  most 
penetrating  mind  could  not  have  anticipated.     More  striking  in- 
stances of  this  cannot  be  given  than  the  43d  of  Elisabeth  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  Bank  Restriction  act  in  1797.    It  is 
possible  that  these  laws,  at  the  time  they  were  passed,  may  have 
been  absolutely  necessary.     On  that  point  no  o[>inion  is  here  ex- 
pressed, and  they  are  only  quoted  to  show,  that  unless  forced  upon 
us  by  lawful  necessity,  there  is  hardly  any  temporary  exertion  or 
suflfcring  which  it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  undergo,  than  to 
pas^s  laws  which  counteract  the  main  springs  which  govern  human 
conduet.     The  first  of  these  laws,  which  is  suggested,  by  the  able 
author  of  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  to  have  arisen  from  extreme 
distress,  occasioned  by  the  tempora  ry  inadequacy  of  the  price  of 
labour,  has  in  the  issue  caused  more  legislation,  litigation,  national 
improvement,  and  individual  misery,  than  perhaps  any  single  law 
which  ever  was  promulgated.     The  effects  of  the  second  have,  in 
some  respects,  followed  still  more  rapidly.     During  the  21  years 
the  last  has  existed,  including  the  acts  for  restricting  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  suspension  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  negotiation  of  promissory  notes  under  A 
limited  sum,  the  permission  to  bankers  in  Scotland  to  issue  notes 
under  a  certain  amount,  those  respecting  Bank  tokens,  and  the 
selling  of  the  fold  coin  of  the  realm  for  more  than  its  Dominal 
ambunt  in  Bank  notes,  all  of  which  owe  their  orisin   to  it,  the 
Bank  Restriction  act  has  already  been  followed  by  46  others. 
The  full  development  of  these  two  enactments  has  probably  not 
yet  taken  place,  but  the  effect  they  have  already  had  on  the  affitirs 
of  the  country,  and  laborious  investigations  they  haye  occasioned 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  print,  forcibly  recalls  Livy's  observation 
of  the  Roman  people,  ^  deinde  ut  magis  magisque  lapsi  sint,  tuoi 
ire  coeperint  praecipites,  donee  ad  hsec  tempora,  quibus  nee  vitia 
nostra  nee  remedia  pati  possumus,  perventi^m  est.^ 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  love  of  legislation,  and  the  alarming 
pitch  to  which  it  is  now  carried,  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  withoot 
observing  that  the  evil  could  not  have  proceeded  so  far  as  it  has  if 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  had  faithfully  discharged  their  daty. 
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We  are  (kr  (rom  undervaluing  the  extraordinarj  talents  and  industrj" 
displayed  bj  many  of  their  individual  members,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  business  of  legislation  is  usually  conducted  with  ft 
degree  of  carelessness  extremely  criminal.  Many  bills  of  great  gene* 
ral  or  local  importance  never  receive  any  attention  at  all ;  and  whea 
they  do,  what  is  called  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  commonly  the 
only  part  of  itwhich  members  deign  to  discuss,  leaving  any  blunder 
n  the  detail  or  unconstitutional  clause  which  it  contains  to  b^ 
discovered  out  of  doors,  or  afterwards  detected  when  produced 
in  courts  of  law.  The  fact  mentioned  by  Lord  Stanhope,  in  tim 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  6th  of  April,  IB  14,  that  by  a  particular 
statute  the  punishment  of  fourteen  years  transportation  was  to  he 
iBflicted  for  a  particular  offence,  ^  and  that  upon  conviction  one 
half  thereof  should  go  to  the  informer  and  the  other  to  the  kingi' 
is  a  strong  illustration  of  it.  The  act  has  not  come  within  our  own 
obsenation  5  but  if  true,  every  one  is  aware  how  the  circumstance 
most  have  happened.  The  original  punishment  was  probably  e 
fine,  for  which,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  bill,  some  member  sud* 
denly  substituted  transportation,  without  be  or  any  one  else  ex- 
emining  the  bill  to  discover  what  subsequent  alterations  the  pre- 
vious one  had  rendered  necessary.  In  the  same  way,  the  bill  for 
facilitating  despatch  of  business  on  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  passed  in  silence  through  both  houses  as  a  mere 
regulating  act,  though,  considering  what  it  was,  and  the  precedent 
it  may  afford  for  future  alterations  in  the  courts  of  King's  Bencl^ 
and  Common  Pleas,  it  certainly  deserved  as  much  consideration 
as  the  bill  for  appointing  a  Vice  Chancellor,  which  created  so 
much  discussion.*  The  53  Geo.  HI.  c.  160.  respecting  Unita- 
rians, crept  through  in  the  same  manner.  We  by  no  means  wish 
to  bring  the  principle  of  the  bill  into  question,  but  may  without 
giving  offence  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  is  extremely  singula^ 
and  inconsistent  that  the  Test  Act  should  remain  unrepealed,  and 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  produce  almost  every  year  so 
keen  debates  in  parliament  withdut  being  granted,  and  yet  that 
ttiis  act,  which  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  to  various  institutions 
in  Church  and  State  than  both  of  them  put  together,  should  have 
passed  through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  apparently  unnoticed 
ordisregarded,  the  Archbishop  of  Catcrbury  and  Bishop  of  Chester 

*  Sinc^  writing  the  above  this  has  actually  taken  place,  and  a  bill  has  been  intrQ- 
doced  into  the  Hoase  cf  Coromon?  to  regulate  the  courts  of  King's  Bfneh  and  Com* 
men  PleaSf  which,  if  we  understand  one  of  its  provisions  a^  it  affects  motions  for  new 
trialSf  would  produce  one  of  the  most  important  changes  in  these  courts  wbicb  they 
have  undergone  since  their  institution.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  it  wiitnot  be  pressed 
(iH  next  sessioni  and  by  that  means  receive  a  degree  of  eonsiderttioo  vbich  eyery 
ifflportuit  proposed  change  in  the  law  ought  to  meet  witSr. 
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«nly  declaring,  when  it  was  read  the  third  time  in  the  Home 
•f  Lords  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session  as  the  20th  of  Joly, 
*  that  it  was  not  called  for  by  anj  pains  or  penalties  sought  te  be 
inflicted  bj  the  Church  of  England.^ — Hansard* i  Debates,  toL 
XXV] .  p.  12*22. 

One  cannot  help  perceiving  that  mnch  of  the  precipitation  and 
want  of  discussion  here  complained  of^  is  caused  or  countenanced 
by  the  practice  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  No  reflection  it 
here  intended  to  be  conveyed  against  any  individual  or  particular 
administration.  The  mischief  is  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  pro- 
duced by  any  set  of  men,  and  nothing  but  a  considerable  altc^ratioa 
in  the  management  of  public  business  can  remove  it  Those 
who  fill  posts  of  high  trust  and  confidence  in  this  country  have 
so  many  arduous  duties  to  perform,  especially  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  that  many  of  them  are  performed  ill,  and  that  of  le- 
gislation infinitely  the  worst.  A  bill  is  scarcely  ever  brought  ia 
by  government  until  it  can  be  no  longer  postponed  oravoided^and 
then  it  is  passed  so  hastily  that  sufficient  time  for  the  examinatiaB 
of  it  is  not  afibrded  to  the  legislature*  If  it  is  asked  why  any  par* 
ticular  enactment  has  not  already  been  proposed,  the  reply  uBuallj 
is,  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  legislate  when  the  occasion  caib 
for  it,  and  when  at  last  the  occasion  does  call  for  it,  the  excoie 
fer  precipitation  is,  that  unless  immediately  passed,  the  pablic  ser- 
vice will  suffer.  If  there  is  no  particular  fault  to  be  foand  with 
it  all  is  well ;  if  not,  another  act  is  passed  the  same  or  foUowing 
year,  to  repeal,  suspend,  or  amend  it.  In  this  way  those  wfa^ 
are  in  offices  of  responsibility  show  an  example  of  hurry  and  neg- 
ligence, which  those  who  have  less  excuse  are  not  slow  to  follow, 
and  if  those  who  prepare  bills  are  in  baste  to  introduce  them,  the 
House  often  shows  as  great  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  cor* 
lectioB,  amendment  or  rejection  of  legislative  measures  is  often 
thought  too  unostentatious  or  tedious  a  task  to  be  undertaken  by 
those  venr  persons  who  prodigally  exhaust  every  faculty  of  mind  and 
body  in  the  examination  and  prosecution  of  the  most  trifling  party 
question.  In  the  House  of  Commons  in  particular,  it  has  often 
been  alleged  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  it  ispossi^ 
ble  for  a  member  acquainted  with  parliamentary  practice  to  carry 
a  bill  through  the  House  almost  before  any  notice  can  be  taken  cf 
it,  and  that  the  Upper  House  is  the  only  place,  especially  if  it 
is  a  local  or  private  one,  where  it  has  the  least  chance  of  under- 
going candid  examination.  In  this  point  of  view  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us  that  this  latter  branch  of  the  legislature  is  of 
incalculable  value.  Bad  as  the  state  of  our  laws  is,  if  it  had 
not  beeo  for  the  interference  of  the  House  of  Peers  in  checking 
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tbe  hasty  and  capricious  spirit  of  legislation  occasionally  shown 
by  the  Uommons,  it  would  haTe  been  a  great  deal  worse.  In 
watching  the  bills  that  are  in  progress,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
IB  supposed,  from  his  office,  to  be  particularly  vigilant,  which 
duty  the  extraordinary  talents,  industry  and  experience  of  the 
present  possessor  of  that  exalted  office  have  enabled  him  to  per- 
fonn  in  a  very  admirable  manner ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  along  with 
the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  Grenville,  the 
late  Lord  Stanhope,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  and  some  others, 
have  done  distinguished  though  unpretending  service  to  their  coun- 
tfT>  and  well  discharged  the  trust  which  as  hereditary  counsellors 
of  the  crown  their  sovereign  had  confided  to  them«  We  have  said 
thus  much  for  the  purpose  of  paying  our  tribute  of  gratitude  to  a 
species  of  merit  neither  known  nor  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be. 
and  which,  as  peculiarly  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  we  should  wish  to  see  more  generally  displayed  by  that 
distinguished  body.  To  the  class  of  noble  persons  just  mentioned, 
no  adequate  successors  have  hitherto  appeared ;  and  if  when  they 
are  gone  none  should  arise  to  supply  their  place,  then  one  of  those 
Qoperceived  changes  will  have  taken  place  which  are  gradually 
passing  on  all  human  institutions,  by  which  its  substance  is  mate- 
rially altered  while  its  appearance  remains  the  same. 

*We  have  now  concluded  what  has  occurred  to  us  on  the  present 
itze  of  the  statutes  and  reports  in  courts  of  law,  and  on  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  increasing.  We  trust  we  have  done  so  without 
•ffeoce,  without  exaggeration,  and  without  iisin|  any  expres- 
stoQ  tending  to  bring  into  disrepute  either  the  law  or  the  legisi- 
lature.  Nothing  at  least  could  have  been  more  foreign  to  the 
wishes  and  sentiments  we  entertain.  A  regular  series  of  our  acts 
of  parliament  and  the  reports  of  the  most  important  judgment* 
which  have  been  given  in  our  courts  of  law,  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  splendid  and  complete  records  of  their  respective  kinds  which 
any  couotry,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  ever  yet  pos- 
iessed.  It  is  our  siucere  and  ardent  admiration  of  them  which  has 
alone  induced  us  to  make  these  observations,  with  a  view  to  re- 
move ancient  hnperfections,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
modem  abuses.  We  have  anxiously  abstained,  especially  with 
regard  to  reports,  from  proposing  any  plan  by  which  in  our  opinion 
Uie  evil  may  be  rectified.  Undigested  proposals  of  this  sort  are 
more  frequently  detrimental  than  beneficial,  and  the  first  sure  step 
to  practicable  reform  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
alleged  grievance,  and  to  promote  candid  inquiry  into  its  nature 
and  amount.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain,  that 
any  alteration  that  might  be  adopted,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
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lovraah  of  ihe  daily  proceedings  in  all  the  courts  of  lawaad  eqoS* 
ty,  which,  in  the  shape  of  reports,  are  constantly  issuing  frooi 
the  press,  and  if  no  better  plan  could  be  devised,  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  even  to  take  back  Lord  Cokeys  ^  four  discreet  and 
learned  professors  of  the  law,^  to  report,  rather  than  keep  14^ 
who  are  not  likely  to  be  all  learned  professors,  and  who  would 
ruin  their  own  trade  if  they  exercised  discretion.  There  is  one 
Glass  of  persons  peculiarly  qualified  in  this  respect  to  render  service 
to  the  state,  from  whom  we  should  have  expected  more  than  they 
have  ever  jet  performed ; — we  mean  ex-chancellors  and  judges, 
many  of  whom  retain  the  most  complete  possession  of  tbeir 
powers,  and  whose  knowledge  of  business  and  experience  of  the 
world  would  enable  them  during  a  few  years  of  retirement  to  con- 
fer more  pennanent  benefit  on  the  law  than  all  their  preceding 
course  of  active  service*  But  from  whatever  cause  it  arises, 
whether  from  that  necessity  for  repose  which  generally  succeeds 
constant  and  severe  exertion,  whether  habit  disinclines  them  to 
an  alteration  of  rules  and  practice  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar,  or  whether  it  is  that  age  freezes  that  activity  and  energy 
which  are  requisite  to  project  and  forward  any  amendment  how* 
ever  cautious,  the  fact  itself  is  indisputable.  ^  Young  nnen,' says 
Lord  Bacon,  ^  care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  incon- 
veniences, use  extreme  remedies  at  first,  and  that  which  doubleth 
all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them*  Men  of  age  ob- 
ject too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure  too  little,  and  repent 
too  soon/ 

Neither  have  we,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  we  have 
made  on  the  size  and  intricacy  of  the  Statute  book,  made  any 
specific  proposal  by  which  in  our  opinion  these  objections  to  it 
might  be  removed.  It  is  possible  that  some  such  general  revision 
or  arrangement  of  it  as  that  which  was  contemplated  by  Lord 
Stanhope  may  hereafter  be  proposed,  whicli  it  would  be  expe« 
diept  to  adopt,  but  we  have  no  sanguine  expectation  of  any  such 
appearing.  We  rather  think  that  a  lessadventurous  course  would 
lead  more  safely  and  expeditiously  to  the  desired  object,  and  that 
instead  of  throwing  the  Statute  law  all  at  once  into  a  new  form, 
it  would  be  better  to  recast  it  gradually,  by  takiDg  care  that  all  the 
enactments  which  hereafter  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, should  be  as  permanent^  /general  and  inielhgibU  oa  pmtibh* — 
If  this  rule  in  drawing  up  acts  of  parliameul  weri>t  ngrdiy  ob* 
served,  and  none  but  such  as  possessed  this  character  were  safier- 
td  to  pass,  all  well  grounded  complaints  against  them  would 
speedily  disappear.  The  perpetual  enactn^ent,  suspension  r*  al- 
and re-enactment  of  laws  is  equally  discreditable  to  the  legisia^ure 
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and  inconvenient  to  the  subject.  A»  stronger  instance  of  diis  can* 
Dot  he  ^iven  than  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentment  Bill,  which  ia 
•vidently  one  of  the  most  important  measufes  ever  tried  affecting 
that  country,  and  about  which  no  vacillation  afler  it  was  once  de- 
termined  on  ou|jht  to  have  been  evinced.  That  bill,  however,  was. 
passed  in  1817,  suspended  last  session  of  parliament  till  the  end  of 
that  session,  and  notice  of  a  further  suspension  again  given  in  the 
beginning  of  this,  thus  leaving  it  doubtful  how  many  more  suspend 
sions  may  yet  take  place,  or  whether  the  bill  may  not  eventually  be 
abandoned  altogether.  On  f  articular  enactments  instead  of  ^^ii^ 
m/ones  we  have  already  delivered  an  opinion,  and  cannot  help  re* 
peating  our  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  prevailing  practice 
of  legislating  in  detail  instead  of  in  the  gross.  A  statute  can 
scarcely  be  too  general  in  its  application  to  the  subjects  to  which 
it  relates,  or  too  complete  in  itself,  so  as  to  supersede  all  necesr 
sity  of  recourse  to  antecedent  ones.  By  this  means  whenever 
the  subject  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  Fisheries,  Election  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  Quarantine,  or  any  such  general  head  of  law^ 
came  under  consideration,  the  varioas  provisions  which  lie  scat- 
tered in  the  Statute  book  would  be  repealed,  and  one  systematic 
enactment  substituted  in  their  stead.  This  has  to  a  certain  extent 
been  done  in  the  Revenue  Consolidation  Act,  27  Geo.  III.  c. — ^ 
SB  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  for  consolidating  the  acts  respecting  the  ex- 
]KM*tation  of  live  sheep  and  un wrought  wool^  and  52  Geo.  III.  c. 
143,  for  reducing  into  one  act  the  offences  against  the  revenue 
punishable  with  death.  The  game  laws  again  Drought  before  par- 
liament this  session  afford  one  of  the  best  possible  opportunities 
of  exemplifying  such  a  plan  of  legislation.  The  subject  of  game 
b  one  wnere  the  various  subsisting  enactments  are  exceedingly  nur 
merousand  intricate,  where  no  precipitation  is  required,  and  wherea 
country  gentleman  of  liberal  mind  and  industry  would  do  great  credit 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  country  by  incorporating  them  into  one 
act,  the  whole  provisions  of  which  should  at  once  be  deliberately 
settled  by  the  legislature.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Brand's  bill  should 
have  disappdSnted  the  expectation  which  the  occasion  naturally 
excited,  and  that  if  it  had  passed  it  would  have  left  all  the  com* 
plicated  regulations  on  poaching,  and  other  branches  of  the  subject, 
in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  they  now  are. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  it  would  require  much  time  and  cau« 
tien  to  frame  such  general  acts  so  as  neither  to  iall  short  of  their  in* 
tention  nor  exceed  it ;  but  that  is  precisely  one  of  the  chief  benefits 
we  should  expect  to  result  from  the  enactment  of  laws  of  this  descrip* ' 
tion.  More  time  and  talents  would  be  required  to  draw  them; 
attention  to  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  would  be  enforced^  and 
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an  end  put  to  the  passing  of  acts  as  temporary  expedients,  winch 
is  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  mischief*  If  only  one  of  these  passed 
every  single  or  alternate  session,  it  would  be  a  great  >tep  towards 
the  object  in  view,  and  the  Statute  book  would  thus,  like  a  troubled 
fountain,  gradually  work  itself  clear.  With  whatever  is  done  we 
shall  rest  satisfied^  provided  it  really  tends  to  simplify  and  method* 
ize  the  laws  under  which  we  live,  and  to  continue  the  practice  of 
them  in  the  rank  of  a  liberal  profession,  which  if  things  go  oo 
as  they  now  do  it  cannot  long  remain*  The  task  is  so  diffi- 
cult and  important  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  inadequate  and  bold  projectors,  who  quote  from 
every  code,  ancient  and  modern,  whatever  suits  their  own  views, 
without  reference  to  the  existing  institutions  or  circumstancei 
of  the  country,  and  whose  views  are  materially  influenced  by 
the  clamour  created  by  newspaper  speculations,  the  chief  wri- 
ters in  which  frequently  express  themselves  with  a  degree  of 
dogmatism  and  arrogance  unequalled  in  any  other  publications. 
Tluit  public  feeling,  when  unequivocally  conveyed  through  such 
a  channel,  deeply  deserves  attention,  there  can  be  no  dispute  \  but 
it  did  not  require  the  confirmation  which  the  recent  history  of  the 
Insolvent  Act  affords  to  convince  us,  that  those  changes  of  feeliqf 
are  so  rapid  as  to  deserve  far  less  weight   in   questions  of  le* 

Sislation  than  in  any  other  instance.  Those  upon  whom  so 
ifficult  and  important  a  duty  naturally  devolves  are  men  of  ac- 
Jcnowledged  rank  and  established  reputation,  whose  minds  have 
been  enlarged  by  study  and  corrected  by  experience;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  if  upon  a  iull  and  fair  inquiry  into  the  subject  whicli 
we  have  now  brought  under  review,  such  persons  should  be  satis- 
fied that  the  country  demands  their  assistance,  the  claim  will  not 
be  made  upon  them  in  vain* 


Art,  VI. — 1.  Memoirei  pour  servir  a  PHistoire  de  la  RetMplufion 
dt  Saint  Domingue*  Par  le  Lieutenant  General  Baron  Pamphile 
de  Lacroix,  &c.     Tom.  II.     Paris.     1819. 

2.  History  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo ^  from  its  First  Discovesy 
by  Columbus  to  the  present  period.     London.     1 8 1 8«  ^ 

3*  Reflexions  sur  les  /fairs  ti  les  Elancs^  la  Civilization  de  PAfriqm^ 
le  Royaume  d^Hayti^  ^c.  Relation  de  la  Ftte  de  S.  M.  la  Rwu 
d?Hayti^  ^c.  Par  le  Baron  de  Vastey,  Secretaire  du  Roi  aa 
Cap  Henry. 

4*  Mmanach  Royal  d^  Hay  ti.     1818. 

^HE  abolition  of  nesro  slayery,  and  the  civilization  of  this  long 
^   oppressed.race  of  human  bein|pi  will  probably,  in  after-a{^ 
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be  considered  to  date  from  the  era  of  the  French  Rerolution.  la 
the  midst  of  all  the  mischief  and  misery  occasioned  by  the  eruption 
of  that  volcano  of  the  mora)  world,  the  first  germ  of  negro  epianci- 
pation  was  unintentionally  planted  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  it  originated,  and  from  whence  it  can  hardly  fail  to  spread  its 
roots,in  the  course  of  no  very  distant  period,  through  the  whole  of  the 
archipelago  of  the  Antilles  :  nor  is  it  likely  to  confine  its  growth 
to  the  islands  of  the  western  hemisphere,  when  the  commerce  of 
Hayti  shalt  cross,  the  Atlantic  in  Haytian  ships,  and  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  native  soil  of  the  negro  race. 

Without  meaning  to  undervalue  the  exertions  that  have  been  made 
for  abolishing  the  odious  traffic  in  human  beings,  we  may  vet  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  much  real  benefit  has  been  experienced 
m  Africa,  from  any  of  the  measures  adopted  in  Europe.  The 
abolition  of  the  ^slave-trade  by  us,  while  other  countries  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  it  on,  was,  in  every  respect,  a  positive  aggravation  of 
negro  suffering.  The  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  English 
trade  bad  softened  the  evils  of  the  middle  passage;  but  the  total 
abolition,  without  materially  diminishing  the  numerical  amount  of 
slavery,  added  immeasurably  to  its  misery.  Under  the  regulated 
trade,  one  in  ten  perhaps  died  on  the  middle  passage ;  in  that  which 
has  succeeded  to  our  abolition  of  it,  scarcely  one  in  ten  survives  it. 
The  instances  of  atrocity  in  the  avaricious  and  merciless  traffickers 
engaged  at  present  in  this  abominable  trade,  are  shocking  to  hu- 
manity :  in  one  of  them  now  before  us,  it  is  stated  that  Sir  George 
Collier,  the  commander  of  a  sauadron  now  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
boarded  a  Spanish  schooner  bound  for  the  Havana,  five  days 
from  the  river  Nazareth,  situated  a /no  minutes  to  the  southward  of 
the  line,  just  enough  to  legalize  the  traffic.  Her  burden  was  only  . 
ninety  tons,  and  she  had  on  hoard  two  hundred  and  fftu  slaves! 
These  miserable  beings  were  wedged  together  between  tne  decks, 
in  a  space  barely  thirty-two  inches  high^  the  males  ironed;  and  such 
was  the  heat  and  horrible  stench,  that  the  English  officer,  who  at- 
tempted to  examine  into  their  state,  could  not  remain  there  one 
minute,  from  the  apprehension  of  being  sufibcated.  This  was  not 
ill.  There  was  no  rice  on  board,  nor  any  means  of  subsisting  them 
beyond  forty-eight  hours;  and  they  were  then  on  an  allowance  of 
water  of  one  pint  a  day,  served  oat  half  in  the  morning  and  half  in 
the  evening.  What  would  become  of  the  poor  creatures  it  was 
impossible  to  conjecture  ;  the  vessel  was  not  far,  it  is  true,  from 
Annabon,  but  this  miscr?.ble  island  afibrds  nothing  for  subsistence. 

Neither  has  humanity  gained  any  thing  by  the  transfer  of  the 
slave-trade  firom  the  prohibited  northern  latitudes,  to  the  legalized 
soiMhern  latitudes  : — In  fact,  however,  the  transfer  itself  is  merely 
nominal ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  it  continues  to  be  vigorously  car- 
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rted  on,  under  tbe  very  muzzles  of  the  ^uns  of  our  forts,  by  Frencl^ 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and,  above  all,  by  Americans ;  and  were  il 
not  so,  the  difference  in  the  march  of  a  coffila  from  the  interior  to 
any  part  of  the  western  coast,  whether  north  or  south  of  the  line, 
will  throw  but  little  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  natfve  slaves 
dealers*  The  loss  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  point  of  time,  or 
of  a  few  lives  from  fatigue  or  sickness,  is  not  of  much  consequence 
to  these  dealers,  who  will  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  tbe 
new  channels  into  which  tbe  trade  is  turned;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  every  negro  chief  is  perfectly  ready  to  second  their  efforts,  in 
smoothing  the  difficulties  which  the  interference  of  this  country 
may  have  occasioned* 

It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  hope  for  any  progress  in  the  civilization 
of  Africa,  so  long  as  the  slave-trade  shall  be  pennilted  to  any  nation, 
either  to  tbe  north  or  the  south  of  the  line.  It  may  even  admit  of 
a  doubt  whether  the  complete  abolition  of  that  trade  would  pro- 
duce the  happy  effect  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  neero  popu- 
lation. It  IS  much  to  be  feared  that,  as  soon  as  the  slave  snail  cease 
to  be  an  object  of  traffic,  he  will  again  become  the  object  of  super- 
stition *,  and  that  the  brutal  and  inhuman  rites  of  the  country  will  re- 
quire as  great  a  number  of  victims  for  the  sacrifice  of  lite,  as  the 
trade  has  deo^nded  for  that  of  liberty.  To  civilize  the  Africans, 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  redeem  them  from  their  supersti* 
tions  as  well  as  from  slavenr;  and  this,  we  conceive,  can  only  be  ef- 
fectually done  by  means  oi  their  emaneipated  brethi'en  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  by  tne  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  (without 
tvhich  there  can  be  no  hope)  through  missionaries  of  their  own 
caste  sent,  as  they  unquestionably  will  be  sent,  from  that  island* 
Though  not  yet  ripe  for  this  purpose,  the  present  condition  of  tbe 
negro  and  mulatto  population  of  this  beautiful  spot,  compared  widi 
what  it  recently  was,  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instnx> 
tive  lessons  ever  offered  to  tbe  contemplation  of  mankind. 

By  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances,  a  negro  population 
of  half  a  million  of  souls  has  received  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
independence ;  and  their  conduct  in  this  new  condition  has,  afler 
a  fair  experiment,  completely  set  at  rest  that  long  disputed  problem 
of  negro  inferiority,  by  evincing  the  fallacy  of  those  theories,  whk:b 
WoulcT  place  him  in  tbe  lowest  link  of  the  chain  of  human  beinf^ 
Qt  in  the  highest  of  the  family  of  monkeys.  Such  idle  dreams 
ought  long  since  to  have  vanished*  It  is  now  indeed  well  known 
to  comparative  anatomists  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of 
the  negro  to  constitute  a  specific  difference,  and  that  all  mankind 
exhibit  but  one  primitive  type ;  that  the  colouring  matter  of  tbe 
epidermis,  which  is  but  skin-deep,  is  owine  cbie6y  to  climate  and 
habits  of  Life ;  and  that  a  change  of  that  climate  and  those  btbits^ 
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with  three  or  four  crossings^  will,  in  the  course  ofa  centurj,  untwist 
the  negroes  hair,  and  lengthen  his  nose,  and  pare  down  his  lips,  and 
blanch  his  skin ;  just  as  the  Portuguese  of  Congo  and  Loango,  in 
about  the  same  lapse  of  time,  is  converted  into  a  negro.  The  ex- 
lyiBhop  Gregoire,  in  his  treatise  ^  De  la  Litt^rature  des  N^res,^  has 
brought  forward  a  multitude  of  examples  to  show  that  the  inteilec- 
taal  uiculties  of  the  negro  race  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  those 
of  the  whites;  but  these  being  individual  cases  will  perhaps  be 
considered  as  exceptions  only.  We  have  now,  however,  incontro^ 
vertible  proof,  that  the  negro  is  not,  in  generai,wanting  in  the  higher 
qualifications  of  the  mind ;  and  that,  with  the  same  advantages  of 
liberty,  independence  and  education  as  their  white  brethren  of  Eu- 
rope or  America,  the  race  *  would  not  be  found  deficient  in  hearts 
pregnant  with  heroic  energies,  and  hands  capable  of  wielding  the 
Bword  of  war,  or  swaying  the  rod  of  empire.'  These  are  truths 
which  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  St.  Domingo  has  fulfy 
established ;  and  blind  indeed  must  those  be  who  foresee  not  the 
important  consequences  that  must  result  from  them  to  the  West 
India  islands,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  in  due  succession  of  time, 
to  the  world  at  large. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  we  are  exceedingly  disposed  to 
shut  our  eves  to  what  is  passing  on  that  island,  which  has  resumed 
its  original  name  of  Hayti.  We  hear  of  a  negro  king,  who  calls 
himseff  Henry  I. ;  of  a  negro  nobility,  with  titles  (not,  perhaps,  in 
the  very  best  taste,  though  taken  from  the  names  of  districts),  such 
Sis  Limon^de,  Marmalade,  and  Terrierrouee,  at  which  we  are  apt 
to  smile  ;  of  negro  generals  and  a  negro  clergy,  appearing  to  our 
distant  view  like  the  dramatis  personae  ofa  mock  tragedy.  A  closer 
inspection,  however,  will  convince  us  that  in  all  these  things  they 
are  but  imitating  us ;  and  a  dispassionate  survey  of  what  has  passed, 
and  is  now  actually  passing  in  St.  Domingo,  will  probably  change 
oar  feelings  of  contempt  into  those  of  respect.  The  works,  whose 
titles  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  will  enable  us  to  take 
such  a  survey.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  murderous  transactions  which,  in  the  struggle  for  liberty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  efforts  for  rivetine  the  chains  of  slavery 
on  the  other,  were  too  frequently  indulged  in,  to  the  disgrace  of 
both  parties,  but  merely  to  offer  such  a  concise  narrative  of  events, 
as  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  characters  of  those  negroes  who  have 
acted  the  most  distinguished  p%rts  on  the  great  theatre  of  this  ex- 
traordinary revolution ;  to  bring  down,  to  th^  present  time,  the  his- 
tory of  their  progress  in  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  to  exhibit  the 
state  of  society  as  it  exists  at  this  moment  in  SU  Domingo. 

When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  the  colony  of  St.  Do- 
oringo  had  attained  tba  summit  of  prosperity  t  all  ranks  andcondi<: 
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Uons  and  colours  were  living  iii]uxur7,except  the  labouriiigiiegroesi 
vrbose  state  UDderwent  no  change  ;  but  from  the  moment  ibat  tl>e 
madness  of  the  National  A^embly  of  Paris  reached  the  city  of  the 
Cape,  a  correspondent  frenzy  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  more 
Treaithy  part  of  the  colonists.  In  the  midst  of  a  population  oC  slaves, 
which  outnumbered  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  to  one,  they  planted  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  pulled  down  tfae  le- 
gitimate authorities,  and  set  up  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  eqoaiity 
and  the  Rights  of  Man.  They  mounted  the  national  cockadie,  and 
constituted  themselves  into  a  sort  of  military  government  in  iiDfta- 
tion  of  the  national  guard  of  France :  '  it  was  no  longer  enough,' 
says  the  Baron  de  Lacroix.  '  to  be  simply  an  o£ker,  a  colonel,  ^ 
general ;  every  commandant  of  the  national  guard  in  the  towntex- 
pected  to  have,  and  actually  took,  (he  title  of  captain^gencraL^  In 
the  midst  of  this  military  mania,  a  ridiculous  report  of  three  thou- 
sand blacks  being  assembled  on  the  hills  which  command  the  city, 
with  a  view  to  pillage  it,  called  forth  a  delachmeat  of  the  natioml 
guard,  which,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  returned  with  a  voJonteer 
mortally  wounded,— not  indeed  by  the  revolted  negroes  (whom 
they  never  saw,  because  they  did  not  exist),  but  by  his  own  cooh 
rades.  The  extreme  folly  of  this  expedition  was  fully  experienced 
when,  at  the  moment  of  the  actual  insurrection  of  these  people,  it 
was  discovered  that  those  who  had  served  aa  guides  ofi  the  occaaion, 
were  the  chief  instigators  and  leaders  of  the  revolt. 

The  madness  of  the  white  colonists,  however,  seemed  to  create 
but  little  or  no  sensation  among  the  negroes  \  but  the  people  of 
colour,  who  were  already  free,  and  at  least  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
white  papulation,  soon  set  up  their  claim  to  an  equality  of  rights  for 
their  whole  class.  A  mulatto  of  the  name  of  Lacombe  presented  a 
petition  to  the  proper  authoritie8,^in  which  hedemanded,intheDama 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,'  all  the  rights  and  pri* 
vileges  of  man.  The  patriots  of  the  colony,  composed  chiefly  of 
what  were  called  pelits-blancs,  or  the  overseers  of  estates,  shop* 
keepers,  and  tradesmen,  who  hated  the  people  of  colour,  voted  the 
petition  to  be  the  act  of  an  incendiary,  and  the  mulatto  was  con- 
demned to  the  gallows.  At  Petit-Goave,  a  respectable  planter  waa 
torn  in  pieces,  without  trial,  for  having  presented  a  petition  io  fa*^ 
vour  of  the  persons  of  colour ;  and  all  who  had  signed  it  were  be- 
Qished  from  the  colony. 

These  violent  measures  against  a  wealthy ,and  ingenerala  respec- 
table, body  of  men,  were  followed  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  self-constituted  general  assembly  of  whites,  ^  that  they  would 
rather  die  than  participate  their  political  rights  with  a  bastard  aod 
degenerate  race*  This  race,  however,  had  powerful  advocate?*  of 
tbeir  own  caste  io  France,  who  through  the  means  of  Brjppot^ 
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FaytUe,  and  Robeipierf«|  tb«  leading  maaibers  «f  tfie  Mcietjr 
called  L'Aoiie  des  Noire,  uUimauly  procured  the  decree  of  thie 
15ihof  May»  1791,  by  which  ^all  people  of  colour  resident  in  the 
French  colooies,  born  of  free  parents,  were  entitled  to,  as  of  right, 
aod  should  be  allowed  the  enjoyment  of,  all  the  privileges  of 
French  citizens.'  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  Robespierre  utter*> 
ed  that  memorable  exclamation,  which  at  once  seem^  to  pot  9m 
eod  to  all  the  hopes  and  the  intrigues  of  the  colonial  planters  resi- 
dent in  Paris — *  PerUh  the  colonies  rather  than  sacrifice  one  iocar 
of  our  principles !'  There  had  been  in  Paris  the  preceding  year  a 
young  man  of  colour,  of  the  name  of  Vincent  Og6,  whose  widowed 
oaother  held  a  coffee- plantation  it  St*  Domingo.  This  youth  de<» 
termined,  by  force  of  arms,  to  cause  the  rights  of  citizenship  for 
his  class  to  be  respected.  He  landed  secredy  at  the  Cape,  reached 
bis  mother's  dwelling,  and  was  joined  by  about  300  of  his  own 
colour.  They  were,  however,  soon  dispersed  or  made  prisoners 
by  a  superior  force ;  Oge,  together  with  his  second  in  command,  % 
mulatto  ol*  the  name  of  Chavanne,  and  a  few  others,  escaped  with 
difficulty  into  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  but  were  basely  given 
up  to  their  enemies,  by  whom  they  were  secretly  tried  for  ere* 
ating  an  insurrection,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  The  sen* 
ience  was  as  follows ; 

^  The  court  condemns  the  md  Vincent  Ogii,  a  free  quarteron,^  of 
OandM,  and  Jean  Baptiste  ChaTanne,  a  free  quarteron,  of  La  Grande 
Riviere,  to  be  brought  by  the  public  executioner  before  the  great  door 
of  the  parish  church  of  that  city  (the  Cape),  and  there  uncovered,  ant 
in  their  shirts,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  on  their  bare  kneea,  and 
bearing  each  in  bis  hand  a  burning  torch  of  wax  of  the  weight  of  two 
pounds,  to  confess  their  crime,  and  declare  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice, 
that  wickedly,  rashly,  and  ill-advisedly  they  have  been  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  which  they  are  convicted,  that  they  repented  pf  them,  and 
asked  pardon  of  God,  of  the  King  and  of  justice.  This  being  done« 
they  are  then  to  be  taken  to  the  Place  d^Armts^  and  to  the  opposite 
side  of  that  appropriated  for  the  execution  of  white  people,  and  have 
their  arms,  legs,  thighs,  and  ribs  broken,  alive,  upon  a  scaffold  erected 
for  that  purpose,  and  placed  by  the  executioner  on  wheels,  with  their 
factM  turned  towards  heaven,  there  to  remain  as  long  as  it  lluil!  please 
God  to  preserve  life  ;  after  this,  their  heads  to  be  severed  from  their 
bodies  and  exposed  on  stakes,  and  their  goods  coniscated,  lie.' 

Two  days  after  this,  Jacques,  the  brother  of  Og^,  with  one  of 
bis  companions,  shared  the  same  fate;  twenty-one  were  hanged, 
and  thirteen  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  These  judi- 
cial massacres  created  the  utmost  horror  among  the  propic  of 

*  A  ^wrteroo,  aecornHa^  to  tke  •yst^m  of  Fivnklki,  it  a  multttv  wb6  imjr  have 
froiD  niDetvsJx  parts  of  whits  and  tmitjrtwo  eC  black  Uopdy  to  isvea^-ens  fw\M 
wbtts  and  Say-sevea  black. 
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cdomr,  wai,  bv  changto^  the  guiHy  into  martyrs  of  libeKy,  separ&te^l 
for  ever  the  class  of  muiaUoes  from  that  of  the  Creoles  \  their  con- 
mon  interests  as  proprietors  gave  wav  to  fixed  hatred  and  vows  of 
vengeance,  and  even  the  ties  of  family  connexions  were  from  that 
moment  totally  dissolved*  The  news  of  this  event  in  Paris  contri- 
buted  Eiainlv  to  the  decree  above  mentioned,  and  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  colonial  committee  of  planters. 

If,  however,  the  legitimate  authorities  on  the  island  and  the 
Creole  population  had  not  followed  the  example  of  the  mother- 
country,  in  promoting  civil  discord  among  themselves,  engaging  in 
ferocious  and  sanguinarv  contests,  seducing  the  king's  troops  from 
their  allegiance,  and  indulging  in  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  the 
people  of  colour  might  stilf  have  remained  tranquil ;  for  when  the^ 
)>erceived  the  popular  fury  actine  against  the  constituted  authort* 
ties,  to  whom  aJone  the^  looked  for  protection;  when  they  be- 
held the  soldiers  murdenng  their  officers,  and  the  reinforcements 
sent  from  France  join  the  popular  part^,  while  the  government 
wanted  the  power  to  enforce  the  decrees  m  their  favour,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  despair.  Thus  depressed,  the  Creoles  conceived 
that  all  danger  had  ceased  with  the  dispersion  and  submission  of 
those  who  bad  taken  up  arms  in  consequence  of  the  barbarous 
punishment  of  Oge — but,  to  use  the  expression  of  Mirabeau,  *  they , 
were  sleeping  on  the  margin  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  first  jets  of  thie 
volcano  were  not  sufficient  to  awaken  them.'  From  long  baUt  they 
considered  the  negroes  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  negroes,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  late  transactions  in  the  colony, 
Qor  ciid  they  fail  to  inquire  with  anzietv  into  the  cause  of  the  strange 
commotions  that  were  passing  around  them. 

The  first  transaction  in  which  they  were  concerned  was  about 
the  middle  of  August,  1791,  when  a  fire  broke  out  at  a  plantation 
in  the  north,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  slaves  on  a  neigh- 
bouring plantation  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  baiufil^ 
Without  further  inquiry,  every  negro  that  could  be  laid  bold  of, 
belonging  to  these  plantations,  was  deemed  a  criminal,  and  made 
the  victim  of  Creole  justice.  Many  days,  however,  did  not  elapse 
before  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  acting  in  concert ;  ibat 
the  whole,  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  was  in  fiames ;  and 
that  all  the  whites  who  felt  into  their  hands  had  been  put  to  death, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  Those  who  escaped  fled  into 
the  town,  where  a  general  cpnsternation  prevailed.  The  domestic 
blacks  were  locked  up,  and  a  general  cr^  of  indignation  was  raised 
against  the  mulaitoes,  as  the  supposed  msticators  of  the  insurrec- 
tion*, and  numbers  of  innocent  men  of  this  class  were  put  to  death. 
The  population  Sew  to  arms,  and  all  hands  were  emploved  in  forti- 
fying the  towA)  which  the  negroes  approached  in  dctacned  partj^ 
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^arrjiog  .fire;  and  pillage  and  maasacre  over  all  ihe  aonroanffidg 
cooDtry,  which,  in  the  course  of  four  dajs,  exhibited  only  heaps 
of  ashes.  '  The  fire,'  says  Lacroix,  ^  which  they  set  to  the  plan«- 
tations  of  canes,  and  all  the  buildings,  the  dwelling-houses  and 
stores,  covered  the  face  of  the  heavens  during  the  day  with  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  in  the  night  the  horizon  blazed  with  the  appearance 
of  the  aurora  borealis.  which,  to  a  great  distance,  threw  a  reflec- 
tion  as  of  so  many  volcanoes,  and  communicated  to  every  object 
the  livid  tint  of  blood.' 

The  white  population  deemed  it  expedient  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  the  blacks,  by  torturing  and  massacring  every  negro,  whe« 
ther  innocent  or  culpable,  that  fell  into  their  hands*.  *  Frequently,' 
says  Lacroix,  <  did  the  faithful  slave,  who  presented  himself  with 
confidence,  perish  by  the  hands  of  an  irritated  master,  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  sought.'  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  find,  that  amidst 
ibe  horrid  atrocities  committed  by  this  enslaved  and  uneducated 
race,  on  the  first  bursting  of  their  chains,  they  soon  began  to  dis- 
tiDgaish  then*  enemies,  and  to  show  compassion  on  the  helpless 
women  and  children  of  the  planters  who  fell  into  their  power. — 
Neither  were  instances  wanting  of  self-devotion  and  gratitude  to 
Aeir  former  masters.  When  Colonel  de  Mauduit  had  been  basely 
murdered  by  his  own  troops,  a  black  servant,  of  the  name  of 
Pierre,  collected  bis  scattered  limbs,  gave  them  that  burial  which 
had  been  refused  to  them  by  the  soldiers,  and,  having  watered  them 
with  his  tears,  made,  says  Lacroix,  that  tomb  his  own  funeral  pile, 
friiich  had  been  raised  by  his  piety.  Bryan  Edwards  relates  a 
story  of  the  extraordinary  fidelitv  and  attachment  of  a  negro  slave, 
who,  although  he  had  joined  the  insurpents,  was  determined  tm 
save  the  lives  of  his  master  and  his  family.  He  conducted  them 
by  night  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  in  the  day  returned  to  the  re- 
volters ;  and  thus  continued  for  nineteen  nights,  during  which 
ihey  were  entirely  fed  by  the  exertions  of  thb  faithfbl  negro. 

The  colonists  were  at  length  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  con^ 
siliatory  measures.  The  governor,  M.  de  BlanchlaBde,  issued  a 
proclamation  most  earnestly  entreating  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  duty ;  but  it  was  too  late  :  they  were  al- 
ready well  organized  under  two  principal  leaders,  named  Jean- 
Fran<;ois,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  grand-admiral  of  France,  and 
his  second,  named  Beassou,  generalissimo  (as  he  styled  himscIO  of 
the  conquered  districts.  To  this  proclamation  they  replied  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  governor,  signed  *  all  the  general  and  chief  oflScers  who 
aompose  our  army.'  It  is  stated  that  they  entertained  all  possible 
respect  for  the  representative  of  the  person  of  the  king;  but  that 
those  who  should  have  been  to  them  as  fathers,  after  God,  were  ty- 
rants, monsters  who  bad  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  the  fruits 
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0t  their  labears ;  ^  and  will  yov,'  they  add,  ^  brave  general,  ^t 
we  should  be  like  sheep,  and  throw  ottrselves  into  the  Jaws  of  the 
wolf?  No,  it  id  too  late.  God,  who  fights  for  the  innocent,  is  our 
guide ;  he  will  never  abandon  us ;  thus  then  behold  our  motto,-* 
**  To  conquer  or  die.'' ' 

The  fortifications  being  now  completed,  a  leeble  attack  was 
made  on  the  main  body  of  negroes,  who  soon  drove  the  detacbmeot 
back  into  the  town.  When  the  whites  were  able  to  oppose  them 
with  increased  numbers,  the  practice  of  the  blacks  was  to  stand 
their  ground  no  longer  than  to  receive  and  return  a  single  volley ; 
and  as  soon  as  one  party  was  dispersed  or  cut  off,  another  appear- 
ed, and  thus,  by  their  superior  numbers,  they  succeeded  in  bm- 
j^ssing  the  whttes,  and  spreading  desolation  in  every  quarter* 

*  In  this  terrible  war,  human  blood  was  poured  forth  in  torrents.  It 
was  computed  that,  within  two  months  after  the  revolt  first  began,  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  white  persons,  of  all  conditioos  and  ages,  biid 
been  massacred  ;  that  one  hundred  and  eighty  sugar^plantations,  and 
about  nine  hundred  coffee,  cotton  and  indigo  settlements  had  been  de- 
stroyed (the  buildings  thereon  being  consiHfied  by  fire) ;  and  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  Christian  families  reduced  from  opulence  to  such  a 
state  of  misery,  as  to  depend  altogether  for  their  clotbii^;  and  suste- 
nance on  pubHc  and  private  charity.  Of  the  insurgents  it  was  reckoned 
that  upwards  of  two  thousand  had  perished  by  the  sword  or  by  £uDiDt, 
and  seme  hundreds  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.^ — Hiitory^  p.  148* 

The  time  seemed  now  to  be  arrived  for  the  men  of  colour  to 
avenge  the  martyrdom  of  Vincent  Oge«  A  general  rising  took 
place  in  the  west ;  joined  by  the  negro  slaves,  they  set  fire  to  the 
coffee  plantations,  and  continued  to  bum  and  lay  waste  the  coun- 
try to  an  extent  of  thirty  miles  round  Port-au-Prince.  The  cfaiefr, 
however,  of  this  caste  intimated  that  they  had  no  objection  to  treat 
with  the  white  inhabitants  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  accordingly  a 
treaty  was  signed  called  the  concordat^  the  conditions  of  wbidi 
were,  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  whiter  to  admit  in  full  force  the  national  decree  of  the  15ih 
May.*  They  further  permitted  the  formation  of  certain  free  com* 

*  On  cMMstodifi^tMs  concordat,  a  trainactlmi  ocenrred  of  a  most  dittraeefiri  oaton. 
About  two  hundred  negro  slaves  bad  been  embodied  and  trained  wkh  tbe  militto 
ri'oop<i.^  To  retorn  these  to  the  plantations  was  considered  as  a  step  pregnant  wiUi  nus- 
cbief.  Their  masters  were  therefore  iodemniikd  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  a  ship 
Mred  Co  transport  the  men,  as  a  recompense  for  their  services^  to  the  Afosirlieto  short, 
tbere  iq  be  landed  oo  some  desert  spot,  with  Uiree  months  provisioos,  their  arms,  fod 
a  few  husbandry  utensils.  The  captain,  however,  landed  them  clandestinely  io  Ja* 
maica.  Commodore  Affleck  caused  them  to  be  carried  back  to  St  Domingo.  The 
Coloaia)  Assembly  seat  them  in  iroin  on  board  a  balk  im  the  roadsted  of  the  if  Ale  St. 
Nicolas.  In  Ibis  situation,  aboat  sisty  of  these  poor  creatures  were  in  one  night 
butchered,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea;  the  rest  were  led  to  peridi  io  tt^ 
Trcme  misery. 
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panics  of  mulattoes,  to  bfe  commanded  by  their  own  officers ;  but 
these  concessions  came  too  late,  and  the  flame,  which  had  only 
been  smothered,  soon  burst  out  again  with  redoubled  fury.  It 
happened,  that  almost  at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  decree  of 
the  i5th  May  was  acknowledged  by  the  colonists,  its  repeal  was 
actually  voted  in  the  National  Assembly  in  Paris.  On  the  news 
of  this  reaching  St.  Domini^o,  the  mulattoes,  believing  themselves 
betrayed  by  the  whites,  flew  instantly  to  arms,  and  the  most  san- 
guinary conflicts  ensued. 

Three  commissioners  had  been  sent  from  France  with  an  armed 
force  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  to  see  the  decrees 
of  the  National  Assembly  carried  into  eflfect.  Theirarrival  caused 
the  utmost  terror,  suspicions  having  arisen  of  a  design  to  declare  a 
general  emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves.  They  acted  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner,  cashiered  no  less  than  three  governors,  and  final- 
ly quarrelled  among  themselves.  All  was  confusion  and  uproar* 
Galbaud,  the  last  governor,  had  been  seized  and  sent  on  board  a 
ship ;  but  his  brother,  a  man  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  gained  over 
the  militia,  landed  twelve  hundred  seamen,  and  being  joined  by 
a  considerable  body  of  volunteers,  attacked  the  government  houset 
where  the  commissioners  were  assembled  under  the  protectioa 
of  the  regular  troops  and  the  men  of  colour.  The  conflict  was 
fierce  and  bloody  ;  Galbaud^s  brother  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
son  of  Polverel  (one  of  the  commissioners)  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  governor's  party.  The  latter  sent  a  flag  to  the  commissioner, 
{proposing  an  exchange  of  the  brother  for  the  son ;  but  this  sturdy 
jacobin  rejected  the  proposal,  declaring  that  his  son  knew  his  duty, 
and  was  prepared  to  die  in  the  service  of  the  republic. 

Terrified  at  the  passing  scenes,  and  apprehensive  of  the  yet 
more  dreadful  ones,  to  which  these  seemed  the  prelude,  thousands 
of  persons  of  all  descriptions  embarked  with  the  wreck  of  their 
fortunes  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  roadstcd,  and  made  their  way 
to  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  planters  repaired  to  England; 
and  in  consequence  of  their  representations  and  entreaties  an 
expedition  was  sent  from  Jamaica  under  Colonel  Whitelocke,  to 
occupy  such  parts  of  St.  Domingo  as  should  be  willing  to  pot 
themselves  under  British  protection*  On  the  1 9th  September, 
1793,  he  took  possession  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Jeremie, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  of  the  fortress  and  harbour  of  St.  Nif- 
cholas ;  but  the  town  refused  to  submit^  and  joined  the  republican 
army  raised  by  the  three  jacobin  commissioners.  This  army  con* 
aisted  of  the  troops  brought  from  France,  the  national  guards,  and 
the  militia,  constituting  altogether  a  body  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  whites ;  to  which  were  added  a  motley  band  of  slaves 
who  bad  deserted  their  masters,  and  negroes  from  the  gaols,  midcing 
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in  the  agjjregate  an  effective  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
Not  considering  this  army  sufficient  to  repel  the  attack  of  the 
British,  the  Commissioners  resorted  to  the  desperate  step  of  pro- 
claiming the  total  abolition  of  negro  slavery;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  blacks  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  natural  fastnesses 
of  the  interior ;  and  a  desperate  band  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
armed  negroes  and  persons  of  colour  ravaged  the  whole  of  tb« 
northern  districts,  more  intent  on  plunder  than  in  opposing  the 
t>rogress  of  the  English  forces,  who,  after  several  skirmishes,  be- 
came masters  of  the  western  coast  of  the  island. 

On  the  capture  of  Port-au-Prince  by  the  English,  the  repub- 
lican commissioners  retired  towards  the  mountains,  with  about  two 
thousand  persons  in  their  train,  and  a  large  booty ;  but  finding  the 
people  of  colour  and  the  blacks  in  possession  of  the  heights,  un- 
der the  mulatto  general  Rigaud,  and  a  negro  of  the  name  of  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture,  they  took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  a  colony,  of  which  their  conduct  had  completed  the  ruin. — 
General  Lacroix  is  pleased  to  say,  that  the  agents  of  the  cabinet 
of  St-  James's,  well  versed  in  the  scale  of  venality,  and  acting 
treacherously  towards  France,  offered  a  bribe  of  three  million 
livres  to  Rigaud,  the  chief  of  the  mulattoes,  while  they  ofiered  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  Count  de  Laveaux,  governor 
of  the  colony,  because  he  was  a  white  man,  and  the  whites  were 
cutting  each  other^s  throats.  Colonel  Whitelocke  did,  we  believe, 
ofier  the  French  general  five  thousand  pounds  to  surrender  Port 
de  Paix,  which  he  rejected  with  becomin|  indignation. 

It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  this  incorruptible  chief, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  discover,  and  duly  appreciate  the  admini- 
We  talents  of  this  extraordinary  character,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
who,  after  beinga  slave  for  nearly  fifty  years,  became  the  governor 
and  captain-general  of  the  whole  colony,  which,  by  his  excellent 
measures,  was  brouglit  to  a  state  of  prosperity  little  inferior  to  that 
which  it  enjoyed  previously  to  tins  revolution. 

As  our  object  is  to  exemplify  the  character  of  the  negroes,  radier 
ttmn  to  detail  the  history  of  St.  Domin<;o,  we  shall  be  excused  for 
dwelling  a  little  on  that  of  Toussaint  L^Ouverture.  He  was  boni 
in  a  state  of  slavery  in  or  about  the  year  1745,  on  the  planta- 
tion of  the  Count  de  Noe.  His  early  life  was  marked  by  a  sedate* 
ness  and  patience  of  temper,  which  nothing  could  ruffleor  disturb, 
and  by  a  peculiar  benevolence  towards  children  and  the  brote 
creation.  At  the  age  of  25,  he  attached  himself  to  oneneero  womao^ 
bywbomhe  had  several  childrcn,and  whom  he  treated  with  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness  and  regard.  By  the  kindness  of  the  bailiff 
of  the  plantation,  M.  Bayou  de  Libertas,  as  some  say,  but  by  Im 
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•wn  unassUted  eflbrts  according  to  others,  he  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  made  some  progress  in  arithmetic.  Tliese  acquireoicnis 
being  noticed  by  M.  Bayou,  be  took  bim  from  the  field  and  made 
him  His  postilion.  Toussaint  was  not  ungrateful  for  his  kindness. 
When  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  broke  out  in  1791,  here- 
fused,  for  some  time,  to  join  in  the  revolt:  the  plantation,  however, 
was  about  to  be  ravaged  by  the  infuriated  blacks,  and  Toussainc 
immediately  set  about  the  means  of  rescuing  his  master  from  the 
impending  destruction.  He  procured  a  passage  for  him  to  North 
America,  embarking  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  ofsu« 
gar  to  support  him  in  his  exile ;  he  then  ioined  his  countrymen  in 
arms,  and  by  possessing  some  little  knowledge  of  simples,  was  con- 
stituted physician  to  the  forces  of  the  king  under  Jean  FraiKjois.  Af« 
ter  this  he  became  aide-de-camp,  then  colonel,  next  brigadier  gene- 
ral, to  which  rank  he  was  elevated  by  the  governor  L^veaux,  for 
his  services  in  reducing  the  blacks  to  order,  and  recovering  from  the 
Spaniards  the  northern  parts  of  the  island ;  and  for  his  successful 
opposition  to  the  British  army.  In  an  .insurrection  under  Villate,  a 
mulatto,  Laveaux  had  been  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  at  the 
Cape.  Toussaint,  on  hearing  this,  immediately  appeared  at  the 
bead  often  thousand  blacks,  and  released  him  from  his  perilous 
situation ;  for  this,  Leveaux  appointed  him  his  lieutenant-governor, 
and  declared  that  for  the  future  be  would  be  guided  solely  by  his 
advice.  ^  It  is  this  black,'  said  he,  'this  Spartacos,  predicted  by 
Rayaal,  who  is  destined  to  avenge  the  outrages  committed  against 
biji  whole  race.'  From  this  moment,  the  condition  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  blacks  were  sensibly  changed  for  the  better,  and  the 
most  perfect  order  and  discipline  established  among  them ;  and  it 
is  even  admitted  by  de  Lacroix,  who  is  not  particularly  friendly  to 
the  blacks,  *  that  if  St.  Dotningo  still  carried  the  colours  of  France, 
it  most  be  allowed  it  was  solely  owing  to  an  old  negro,  who  seemed 
to  bear  a  commission  from  heaven  to  reunite  iisdilacerated  members.' 
The  French  continued  to  send  out  commissioners,  but  Toussaint 
directed  all  their  movements,  and  on  the  return  of  General  Laveaux 
to  France,  the  Commissioner  Santhonax  was  prevailed  on  to  nomi« 
Date  bim  Commander-in-Chief.  General  Rochambeau,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  this  capacity,  finding  himself  a  mere  cipher,  be- 
gan to  complain ;  uixhi  which  Toussaint  ordered  him  on  board  a 
corvette  in  the  roaas,  and  sent  him  home ;  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  be  got  rid  of  Santhonax,  by  making  him  the  bearer  of  des- 
patches to  the  Directory.  Aware,  however,  that  the  reports  of 
tliese  persons  coald  not  fail  to  make  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  French  government,  be  sent  two  of  his  tons  to  be  educated  in 
France,  to  prove,  (as  he  said)  his  confidence  in  the  Direotory,  by 
placing  bis  children  in  their  power,  at  a  moment  when  the  com- 
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"plaints  made  against  him,  however  groundless,  might  render  iu9 
sincerity  doubtlul. 

It  was  impossible  however  for  the  Directory  to  behold,  without 
jealousy,  the  rapid  career  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  General 
Hedouville  was  sent  put  to  observe  his  conduct  and  restrain  his 
ambition.  Tous!iaint,  at  the  first  interview,  affected  to  complain  of 
the  burden  of  his  command ;  on  which  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
meaning  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  observed,  ^  how  much  it  would 
flatter  him,  after  having  brought  out  General  Hedouville,  to  carry 
back  General  Toussaint  L^Ouverture.'  *  Your  ship,  sir,'  replied 
Toussaint  hastily,  *  is  not  large  enough  for  a  man  like  me/  One 
of  Hedouville's  staff  having  hinted  to  him  that  he  ought  to  retire  to 
France,  and  end  the  rest  of  his  days  in  repose, '  That  (said  he)  is 
what  I  intend,  as  soon  as  this  (pointing  to  a  small  shrub)  shall  be 
large  enough  to  construct  a  vessel  to  take  me  there,'  In  shorty 
this  general,  like  Rochambeau,  soon  found  that  Toussaint  was 
every  thing  in  the  colony,  and  himself  nothing;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined at  once  to  quit  it.  There  still  remained  two  men  of  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  in  order  to  ensure  the  general  tranouil- 
lity ;  these  were  the  mulatto  generals  Rigaud  and  Petion.  Jealous 
of  Toussaint  aud  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  blacks,  they 
headed  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  colour  againsi  his  autho- 
rity, and  carried  on  for  some  time  a  civil  war;  but  when  Buona* 
parte,  now  become  Fii*st  Consul,  had  sent  out  the  confiroiation  of 
Toussaint  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the  adherents  of  the  mubuo 
chiefs  deserted  their  cause,  and  the  two  leaders  embarked  for 
France.  The  most  dangerous  and  troublesome  of  his  opponents, 
however,  were  the  English,  whose  departure  he  hastened  by  his 
consummate  skill  in  diplomacy.  General  Maitland,  on  finding  the 
reduction  of  the  island  to  be  utterly  hopeless,  and  that  one  reinforce- 
ment after  another  wasted  away  by  fatigue,  sickness,  and  desultory 
skirmishes  with  the  blacks,  availed  himself  of  the  <  bridge  of  gold,' 
which  Toussaint  made  for  his  little  army,  and  signed  a  treaty  for 
the  evacuation  of  all  the  posts  which  he  held.  The  negro  chief 
then  paid  him  a  visit,  and  was  received  with  military  honours. 
After  partakine  of  a  grand  entertainment,  he  was  presented  by  Ge- 
neral Maitland,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  witn  a  splendid  ser- 
vice of  plate,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  govemment-housei 
which  had  been  built  and  furnished  by  the  English. 

General  Maitland,  previous  to  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops, 
retui^ned  the  visit  at  Toussaint's  camp ;  and  such  was  his  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  his  character,  that  he  proceeded  throusfa 
a  considerable  extent  of  country  full  of  armed  negroes,  with  owf 
three  attendants.  Roume,  the  French  commissioner,  wrote  a  letter 
10  Toussaint  on  this  occasion,  advising  him  to  seize  his  guest  as  an 
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act  of  duty  to  tbe  republic :  on  the  route,  General  Maitland  was 
secretly  informed  of  Roume^t  treachery,  but  in  full  reliance  on  the 
honour  of  Toussaint,  he  determined  to  proceed.  On  arrivin^^  at 
head-quarters  he  was  desired  to  wait.  It  was  some  time  before 
Toussaint  made  his  appearance;  at  le ngth,  however,  he  entered  the 
room  with  two  open  letters  in  his  hand.  *  There,  general,^  said  he, 
*  before  we  talk  together,  read  these;  one  is  a  letter  from  the  French 
coiBmissary — the  other  is  my  answer.  I  could  not  see  you  till  I 
bad  written  my  reply,  that  you  might  be  satisfied  how  safe  you  wera 
with  me,  and  bow  incapable  I  am  of  baseness.' 

General  Lacroix  bears  testimony  to  the  oixler  and  regularity 
established  in  the  island  among  all  ranks  by  the  influence  and  ex* 
ample  of  this  singular  man ;  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion 
were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  decencies  of  civilized  life  sedu- 
lously studied*  His  public  levees  were  conducted  with  the  utmost 
decorum,  and  his  private  parties  might  vie  with  the  best  regulated 
societies  of  Paris.  Surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  guards,  aH 
magnificently  dressed,  and  living  in  the  utmost  profusion,  he  pre- 
served  the  strictest  sobriety  t  a  few  cakes,  bananas,  or  batatas,  with 
a  glass  of  water,  were  his  ordinary  food.  He  was  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  means  of  reforming  the  loose  and  licentious  manners 
of  tbe  females;  and  would  suffer  none  of  the  white  ladies  to  come 
to  his  court  with  the  neck  uncovered.  He  once  threw  his  handker- 
chief over  the  bosom  of  a  young  girl,  observing  in  an  angr^  tone  to 
her,  that '  modesty  should  be  the  portion  of  her  sex.'  His  maxim 
was  that  women  should  always  appear  in  public  as  if  they  were 
going  to  church. 

Ifever,  says  Lacroix,  was  an  European  army  subjected  to  a  more 
severe  discipline  than  that  which  was  observed  by  the  trdops  of 
Toussaint.  Every  officer  of  rank  in  it  commanded  with  a. pistol  in 
hia  hand,  and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  subalterns^ 
He  set  about  the  restoring  of  the  public  finances  with  wonderful 
address.  The  ancient  proprietors  of  estates  had  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared, and  frequently  all  trace  was  lost  of  the  direct  or  collateral 
successor  to  them.  In  such  cases  he  established  a  sort  of  co- pro- 
prietorship, by  which  the  cultivators  received  a  certain  portion  of 
tbe  produce,  and  the  rest  was  appropriated  to  the  public  revenue. 
By  this  device,  the  negroes  were  induced  to  return  cheerfully  to  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  to  submit  to  regulations  under  the  black 
officers,  more  sevei-e  (says  Lacroix)  than  those  of  their  ancient  mas* 
ters.  Under  the  new  system  tbe  colony  advanced  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment towards  its  ancient  splendour ;  cultivation  was  extended  with 
such  rapidity,  that  every  day  made  its  progress  perceptible.  All 
appeared  to  be  happy,  and  regarded  Toussaint  as  tbeir  guardian 
angel.    In  making  a  tour  of  tbe  island,  be  was  hailed  by  the  ne- 
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grses  with  umvereal  joy.  Nor  was  be  less  a  favourite  o(  the 
whites,  whose  coofidence  he  studied  to  gain,  and  who  were  alwajt 
invited  to  his  private  parties* 

The  general  enthusiasm  which  he  had  excited  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  vanity  into  the  strongest  mind ;  and  he  had  some  excuse  for 
saying  that  ^  he  was  the  Buonaparte  of  St.  Domingo/  and  that  *  the 
colony  could  not  exist  without  him*'  It  is  said  that  no  one  left  his 
presence  dissatisfied,  though  bisrequest  was  notgranted«  Sometimes 
a  negro,  or  a  man  of  colour,  would  ask  to  be  appointed  a  magistrate 
or  a  judge, '  You  shall,'  be  would  say,  ^  because  I  presume  you  ut>» 
derstand  Latin' — *  No,  general.'  *  How !  wish  to  be  a  magistrate 
without  knowing  Latin !'  and  then  he  would  pour  forth  such  a  tor- 
rent of  Latin  words  which  he  had  got  by  heart  out  of  his  psalter, 
that  the  black  candidate  retired  with  the  satisfection  of  believing 
that  he  might  have  obtained  his  object  had  he  understood  the 
language,  and  the  conviction  that  the  general  was  a  portentous 
scholar. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  island  was  indebted  for  its  pros- 

S^rity ;  which,  however,  was  unfortunately  not  of  long  continuance, 
o  sooner  was  the  peace  of  Amiens  definitively  settled,  than  Buo- 
naparte, urged  on  tne  one  hand  by  the  expelled  planters,  and  on 
the  other  by  mercantile  speculators,  and  probably  more  strongly 
than  either  by  his  own  ambition,  which  could  not  suffer  a  rival, 
though  the  Atlantic  rolled  between  them,  determined  on  the  reco- 
very of  the  colony,  the  reinstatement  of  the  former  proprietors,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  emancipated  slaves. 

On  the  arrival  in  the  bay  of  Samana  of  the  French  fleets  having 
on  bo^  twenty-five  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  General  Le  Clerc,  the  brotber-in- 
bw  of  Buonaparte,  Toussaint  hastened  to  the  spot  to  reconnoitre 
its  movements.  Having  never  before  seen  so  numerous  a  fleet, 
<  We  shall  all  perish,'  said  he  to  his  officers ;  ^  all  Prance  is 
eome  to  St.  Domingo.'  The  division  under  Rochiaimbeau  having 
efieoted  a  landing  at  Fort  Dauphin,  the  negroes  who  had  assem- 
bled in  crowds  to  behold  the  strange  sight,  were  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  and  numbers  of  them  killed  on  the  spot ;  but  the  maia 
body  of  the  fleet  and  army,  on  preparing  to  land  at  Cape  Framjols, 
received  a  message  from  General  Chrislophe,  prohibitory  of  any 
disembarkation  of  troops  without  the  orders  of  his  commander-to 
chief.  Le  Clerc,  on  this,  sent  a  letter  to  Christophe,  with  mingled 
expressions  of  conciliation  and  menace,  to  which  Christophe  re- 
plied, with  great  firmness  and  moderation,  that  he  was  responsible 
for  his  conduct  only  to  the  sovemor^nd  commander-in-chief,  Tous* 
saint  L'Ouverture  ;  that  if  he  attempted  to  carry  his  threats  into 
execution,  he  should  know  how  to  resist  as  became  a  general  offi- 
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cer ;  and  that  he  accounted  those  troops  which  he  threatened  to 
land  as  so  many  pieces  of  card,  which  the  slightest  breatii  of  wind 
would  dissipate*  Le  Clerc  had  sent  on  shore  printed  copies  of  a 
proclamation  drawn  up  by  Buonaparte^  in  which  the  same  msidioiis 
mixture  of  cajoling  and  threatening  was  used  to  seduce  or  intimi- 
date the  blacks.  *  Inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,'  it  commenced, 
'  whatever  be  your  origin  or  your  colour,  you  are  all  French  ;  you 
are  all  free,  and  all  eaual,  before  God,  and  before  the  republic;* 
and  it  concluded, '  Rally  round  the  captain-general  5  he  brin^  you 

Eeace  and  plenty.    Whoever  shall  dare  to  separate  himsell  from 
im  will  be  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  the  indignation  of  the  re- 
public will  devour  him  as  the  fire  devours  your  dried  canes.' 

This  menace,  backed  by  such  an  overwhelming  force,  shook  the 
allegiance  of  the  while  inhabitants  to  Toussaint ;  Christophe  per- 
ceived the  disaffection,  and  knowing  the  town  not  to  be  defen- 
sible, set  fire  to  it  in  several  places,  retreating  in  ^ood  order,  and 
carrying  off  with  him  above  two  thousand  of  the  whites  as  hostages, 
not  one  of  whom  was  injured,  in  the  confusion  and  massacres 
which  followed.  This  spirited  measure,  and  the  active  preparations 
making  by  Toussaint  in  the  interior,  induced  Le  Clerc  to  make 
trial  of  a  scheme  which,  if  resorted  to  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  might  have  been  successful.  He  had  brought 
out  with  him  the  two  sons  of  Toussaint,  whom  the  father  was  to  be 
permitted  to  see,  in  the  hope  that,  through  them,  he  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  the  First  Consul.  From 
the  smoking  ruins  of  Cape  Fran9ois,  Coisnon  their  tutor  was  des-^ 
patched  with  his  pupils  to  Toussaint's  country  residence.  The  in- 
terview was  affecting :  and  the  artful  pedagoeue  employed  all  his 
eloquence  to  pi^evail  on  Toussaint  to  relinquish  the  chief  command, 
and  become  the  lieutenant-general  of  Le  Clerc ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Toussaint  had  made  his  arrangements  to  oppose  the  French  army, 
and,  after  an  interview  of  two  hours,  left  his  two  sons  to  dccida 
between  their  father  and  their  adopted  country.  In  the  History 
it  is  stated  that  the  sons  returned  to  General  Le  Clerc,  and  were 
.Qever  heard  of  more ;  but  Lacroix  says  that  the  mother  succeeded 
in  detaining  them,  and  that  one  of  them  was  afterwards  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  body  of  insurgents. 

Wh^n  Le  Clerc  found  that  Toussaint  was  inexorable,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  the  generals  Toussaint  and  Christophe 
to*be  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  ordering  e\evy  citi- 
zen to  pursue  and  treat  them  as  rebeh  to  the  French  republic. — 
The  war  now  raged  with  great  violence,  and  every  artifice  was 
practised  by  Le  Clerc  to  procure  the  defection  of  the  black  troops, 
m  which  he  was  but  too  successful.  The  black  generals  La  Plume 
and  Maurepas   went  over  with  their  forces  to  the  French :  and 
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what  was  their  recompense  ?  Lacroix  confirms,  to  the  letter,  wb«t 
King  Henry  has  stated  in  his  able  manifesto  of  September,  1814. 

^  Maurepas,  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  esteemed  bj  bis 
fellow-citizens  for  his  integrity,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  join  the 
French,  and  had  rendered  them  the  most  signal  services  ;  yet  this  man 
was  suddenly  carried  off  to  Port  de  Paix,  and  put  on  board  the  adni- 
fal^s  vessel,  then  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  where,  after  binding  him  to 
the  main-mast,  they,  in  derision,  with  nails  such  as  are  used  in  ship- 
building, fixed  two  old  epaulets  on  his  shoulders,  and  an  old  general'* 
hat  on  bis  head.  In  that  frightful  condition,  these  cannibals,  after  bavii^ 
glutted  their  savage  mirth,  precipitated  him,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
into  the  sea.  Such  was  the  fate  of  this  virtuous  and  unfortunate  sol- 
dier !' 

Toussatnt,  however,  had  under  his  immediate  command  a  well 
disciplined  army ;  and  Dessalines,  one  of  the  most  courageous, 
enterprising  and  skilful  of  all  the  negro  generals,  held  the  strong 
fortress  of  Uiete-pierrot,  which  bad  been  built  by  the  English.-^ 
The  French  army  laid  siege  to  this  place,  which,  after  ^  brave  dp- 
fence,  was  evacuated  by  Dessalines,  who  carried  off  every  thing 
that  was  valuable,  leaving  a  small  detachment  to  follow  him  in  the 
morning.  Intoxicated  with  the  successful  issue  of  the  siege,  the 
French  committed  all  manner  of  cruelties  on  the  unfortunate  ne- 
groes who  fell  into  their  hands ;  andLe  Clerc,  with  equal  baseness 
and  folly,  publicly  restored  to  the  proprietors  of  estates  all  their  an- 
cient authority.  I'he  consequence  was  such  as  might  have  been 
foreseen  ;  all  the  blacks  who  had  adhered  to  the  French  now  de- 
serted them,  and  again  took  up  arms.  Le  Clerc  perceived  his  error, 
and  had  once  more  recourse  to  the  delusion  of  proclaiming  ''liberty 
and  equality  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  without  regard 
to  colour ;'  with  the  reservation,  however,  of  the  approval  of  the 
French  government.  The  negroes,  tired  of  the  war,  again  desert- 
ed their  leaders ;  and  at  length  Christophe  negotiated  in  behalf  of 
himselfi  his  colleague  Dessalines,  and  Toussaint  the  general  in 
chief,  a  general  amnesty  for  all  their  troops,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  respective  ranks  of  all  the  black  officers.  Le  Clerc  was  too. 
happy  to  grant  these  conditions ;  and  a  peace  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  sovereignty  of  France  over  the  island  of  Su 
Domingo  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  constituted  authorities* 

Toussaint  had  liberty  to  retire  to  any  of  his  estates  which  he 
might  please  to  make  choice  of.  He  selected  that  called  by  his 
own  name,  L'Ouverture,  situated  at  Gonaivcs ;  there,  in  the  boson 
of  his  family,  he  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  that  repose  of 
which  he  had  so  long  been  deprived.  The  secret  instructions 
however  of  Buonaparte  were  now  to  be  obeyed  5  and  Le  Clerc 
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to6t  no  time  in  putting  into  execotion  an  act  iriiich  bag  en* 
tailed  everlasting  disgrace  on  bis  memory.  In  the  dead  of  night,  a 
ship  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  anchored  near  Gonaives,  and  landed 
a  body  of  troops ;  they  surrottsded  the  house  of  Toussaint,  when 
Srunet,  a  brigadier-general,  entered  the  chamber  where  he  &lept,^ 
with  a  file  of  grenadiers,  ordered  him  to  surrender  without  resist- 
ance, and  hurried  him  and  his  whole  family  on  board  the  Hero  of 
seventy- four  guns,  which  proceeded  immediatelT  with  them  to 
France.  Two  negro  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  attempted 
to  rescue  him,  were  taken,  and  Le  Clerc  ordered  them  to  be  shot* 
lie  then  caused  about  one  hundred  of  the  confidential  friends  of 
Toussaint  to  ^e  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  different  ships  of  the 
squadron ;  none  of  them  were  ever  heard  of  afterwards ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  were  thrown  overboard. 

Toussaint  on  the  passage  was  kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  sepa* 
rated  from  his  wife  and  family ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
Brest,  he  was  merely  allowed  to  see  them  once  and  take  leave  of 
them  for  sver.  He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Joux  in  Nor- 
mandy, with  a  single  negro  to  attend  on  him ;  bis  wife  and  chil* 
dren  were  conveyed  to  Bayonne,  and  nothing  more  was  ever  heard 
of  either.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  Toussaint  was  subsequently 
removed  to  Besant^n,  and  there  immured  in  a  cold,  damp,  gloomy 
dungeon,  which  became,  as  doubtless  was  intended,  his  sepulchre, 
— the  floor  being  actually  covered  with  water.  Thus  did  this  great 
and  good  man  perish,  by  the  foul  machinations  of  that  remorseless 
and  bloody  tyrant,  who,  instead  of  expiatine  his  numberless  crueU 
ties  in  a  living  sepulchre^  like  that  to  which  be  consigned  the  negro 
chief,  is  now  (amidst  the  waitings  of  Opposition)  er^'a^ng  hii  angty 
god$  on  the  salubrious  and  romantic  heighu  of  St.  Helena ! 

It  would  appear  from  Lacroix,  that  the  stoij  of  Toussaint^s 
buried  treasure  had  been  transmitted  to  France ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
Buonaparte  sent  Cafarelli  repeatedly  to  question  the  prisoner- 
most  probably  by  the  torture — as  to  the  place  where  it  was  con- 
cealedf ;  but  that  the  only  answer  he  could  ever  get  from  him  was, 
^  The  treasures  I  have  lost  are  very  difierent  from  those  which 
you  seek.'  Lacroix  does  justice  to  the  character  of  Toussaint 
L^Ouverture,  as  a  general  and  politician ;  but  he  accuses  him  of 
hypocrisy  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality:  he  may  be  cor* 
rect ;  but  he  brings  no  proof  of  it:  and  it  is  certain  that  Toussaint 
never  publicly  ouuraged  either  the  one  or  the  other.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  observation,  that,  ^  in  the  fate  of  the 
first  of  blacks,  as  in  that  of  other  powerful  men  who  hare  since 
fallen,  we  may  recognise  the  finger  of  Providence,  which  is  pleased 
sometimes  to  humiliate  the  idle  dreams  of  human  pride.' 

The  atrocious  outrage  on  the  person,  of  th^r.  favourite  cbie£ 
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opefled  tbe  eyes  of  the  Uacluto  the  real  designs  of  die  French  go- 
Yerjunent.  DessaiiiieSf  Cbratophe,.  Clerveaux,  and  other  negro  ge* 
nerals,  finding  themsebres  deceived  and  betrayed,  flew  to  arms  with 
a  determinatioa  to  expel  the  invaders,  or  perish  ii>  the  attempt. 
Charles  Bellair,  a  chief  of  the  Congo  race,  with  his  heroic  wiicv 
spread  slaughter  and  devastation  among  the  French  \  wha  were  pre- 
vented from  offering  any  effectual  opposition  by  the  excessive  beat 
of  the  summer  of  1802.  Lie  Clerc  ami  most  of  bis  officers  were  at- 
tacked with  disease;  and  alt  the  reinforcements  sent  from  France 
caitght  the  pestilence  in  successioa.  Yet  they  continued  to  exercise 
the  most  horrid  barbarities  against  the  unhappy  negroes*  Many 
thousands  of  them,  lest  their  putrid  carcasses  should  infect  the  air, 
were  taken  on  board  the  ships  in  the  road,  bound  together,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  *  Sooie  of  these  atrocities  were  committed 
so  near  the  land,  that  multitudes  of  the  corpses  were  driven  in  by 
the  tide,  and  cast  upon  the  shore.'  A  pack  of  blood  bounds  was 
procured,  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  which  the  blacks  were 
bunted  down  with  unrelenting  fury;  and  sometimes,  it  b  confidently 
stated,  publicly  thrown  to  tbm  alive. 

Im  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  horror  General  Le  Clerc  died^ 
and  the  conimaad  devolved  on  General  Rochambeau,  who  fought 
several  battles  with  the  blacks  with  varied  success ;  but  the  losses 
sustained  in  these  actions,  and. the  sttU  greater  by  disease,  reduced 
the  French  to  the  necessity  of  shotting  themselves  up  withia  their 
strong  holds,  while  the  forces  of  the  blacks  were  daily  increasing  in 
numlxrs  and  confidence.  It  is  said  that  not  fewer  than  40,000 
Frenchmen  had  perished  by  the  end  of  the  year  IM3,  which  may 
well  be,  as  we  are  told  by  Lacroix  that  reinforcements  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  men  had  arrived  from  time  to  time. 

Dessalines,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  negro  army,  advanced 
to  the  plain  of  the  Cape,  with  a  view  tolay^iege  to  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  French  army.  Rochambcau  determined  to  give  him  bat- 
tle. A  dreadful  encounter  took  place,  in  which  neither  could  claua 
the  victory,  but  multitudes  were  killed,  and  many  prisoners  takes 
on  both  sides*  The  French  are  said  to  have  tortured  their  prisoners, 
and  then  put  to  deadi  about  five  hundred  of  them.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  Dessalines  caused  five  hundred  gibbets  to  be  erected, 
and  after  selecting  all  the  French  officers,  in  his  custody,  ordered  the 
niunber  to  be  made  up  with  private  soldiers,  aocJ  the  whole  to  be 
bung  up  at  break  of  day  in  flight  of  the  French  army.  The  break* 
ing  out  of  the  war  in  May,  1803,  between  Great  Britain  and 
France;  the  arrival  of  an  English  squadron  before  Cape  FranQoia ; 
and  the  blockade  of  the  town  by  Dessalines,  coropioied  the  misecy 
of  the  remnant  of  the  French  anny.  Rochambeau,  in  describing  iu 
wretched  condition^  says,  <  they  are  pressed  aimost  to  dealii  by 
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absolute  faoiine,  and  sirimg  to  appease  the  de»perate  carlls  of 
buiiger  by  feeding  on  their  hoi*se9,  mules,  asses,  and  eren  dogs' — ' 
those  very  dogs  which  they  had  procnred  for  hunting  down  aod 
devouring  the  negroes ! 

Towards  the  end  of  the  ^ear,  Rochambean  capitalated ;  but  is 
he  appeared  to  be  meditating  some  act  of  Treachery,  Dessalines 
threatened  to  sink  the  whole  squadron  (with  the  troops  on  board) 
which  was  yet  in  the  roadMed ;  and  would  have  carried  his  threat 
into  execution,  had  not  the  English  commander,  into  whose  hands 
the  ships  had  fallen,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevented  it.  Des- 
salines immediately  decbred  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  promised  protection  and  security  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
complexion ;  at  the  same  time  permitting  all  who  were  disposed  to 
follow  the  French  army  to  do  so.  A  general  proclamation,  signed 
by  him, Christophe,  and  Clerveaux,  thus  commences:  ^  In  the  nan^ 
of  the  black  people  and  men  of  colour — The  independence  of  St. 
Domingo  is  proclaimed.  Restored  to  our  primitive  dignity,  we  have 
asserted  our  rights ;  we  swear  never  to  yield  them  to  any  power  on 
earth.  The  frightful  veil  of  prejudice  is  torn  in  pieces  ;  be  it  so 
/or  ever.  Wo  be  to  them  who  would  dare  to  put  t<^tfaer  its 
•bloody  tatters  F  This  is  not  in  the  best  style ;  what  follows  however 
is  more  to  the  purpose :  they  invite  the  return  of  those  proprietors 
who  had  left  the  island  in  times  of  trouble,  and  took  no  part  against 
their  brethren;  but  as  for  those  (say  they)  who  in  the  pride  of  their 
hearts  foolishly  imagined  they  were  '  destined  by  heaven  to  be  our 
masters  and  our  tyrants^  let  them  not  approach  the  land  of  St.  Do« 
mingo ;  should  they  venture  hither,  they  wiH  meet  only  with  chains 
or  deportation.' 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  the  generals  and  chiefs  of  the  army 
signed  a  formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  people  of 
Hayti ;  and  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  renounce  France 
for  ever.  At  the  same  time  they  appointed  Jean  Jacques  Dessalmes 
governor  general  for  life,  with  power  to  enact  laws,  to  make  peaoe 
and  war,  and  to  nominate  his  successor. 

The  first  act  of  Dessalines  was  to  encourage  the  rettim  of  those 
negroes  and  men  of  colour,  who,  with  their  masters,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  United  States  of  America;  he  also  oflfered  the  mer- 
chants of  Jamaica  to  open  his  ports  for  slave-ships.  The  object 
was,  no  doubt,  that  of  recruiting  his  forces,  which,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, had  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  long  and  arduous  contest. 
He  asserted  that,  in  the  inhuman  massacres  of  the  French,  *  moje 
than  sixty  thousand  of  his  brethren  had  been  drowned,  suffocated, 
shot,  hanged  and  otherwise  put  to  death.'  To  excite  the  bls^ks  to 
avenge  these  murders  on  those  whom  he  describes  as  havine  *  de- 
lighted tQ  bathe  ihemselvqs  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent  ckiidpeEoC 
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Hayti,'  he  pronounced  a  frantic  discourse,  in  which  he  prorecT  but 
too  well  how  he  bad  profited  bjr  the  bloody  instructions  which  he 
had  received.  It  led  (as  the  orator  probaUy  intended  it  should)  to 
a  horrible  massacre  of  the  whites,  which  took  place  on  the  28th 
April,  and  was  followed  by  another  act  of  the  most  flagitious  perfidy 
as  well  as  cruelty*  A  proclamatioii  was  issued,  stating,  that  justice 
bad  DOW  been  satisfied  for  the  crimes  committed  by  the  French,  and 
inviting  those  who  kud  escaped  to  appear  on  the  parade  to  receive 
tickets  for  their  future  protection.  Many  hundreds  made  tbeir 
appearance,  and  were  instantly  led  away  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  shot. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  all  whom  he  conceived  to  be  his  enemies, 
Dessalines,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1804,  procured  a  Capuchin 
missionary  to  crown  him  Emperor,  under  the  name  of  Jacques  I. 
On  this  occasion  he  signed  a  constitution,  declaring  the  Empire  of 
Hayti  to  be  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state.  It  then  pro- 
ceeded to  decree  the  abolition  of  slavery — the  equality  oT  rank-^ 
the  equal  operation  of  the  laws — the  inviolability  of  property,  the 
adoption  of  the  seneral  name  of  Blacks  for  all  Haytian  subjects, 
whatever  might  be  their  cobur.  It  further  declared  that  no  one 
should  be  considered  worthy  of  the  name  of  Haytian  who  was  not 
a  £ood  father,  a  good  son,  a  good  husband,  and  a  good  soldier. 
The  powers  of  the  emperor  were  very  extensive-,  restricted  however 
by  a  code  of  laws  apparently  well  suited  to  a  people  just  emerging 
from  a  state  of  slavery  and  barbarism.  AH  religious  worship  was 
tolerated ;  marriage  was  declared  a  civil  contract ;  and  the  botises 
of  citizens  were  to  be  held  inviolable.  The  estates  belonging  to 
French  proprietors  were  confiscated  to  the  state ;  but  such  mulat- 
toes  as  could  trace  their  relationship  to  white  proprietors  were  ad- 
mitted as  heirs.  The  labouring  slaves,  as  under  Toussaint,  received 
one-fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  estates  on  which  they  worked,  and 
confinement  was  the  only  punishment  for  idleness.  Under  these  and 
other  regulations,  the  island  rapidly  advanced  to  a  state  of  great 
prosperity.  Dessalines,  with  all  his  crimes,  bad  many  good  qualities. 
He  encouraged  the  ministry  of  religion,  and  enforced  a  general 
attendance  oa  public  worship.  He  established  schools  in  most  of 
the  districts ;  and  the  negroes,  seeing  the  ascendancy  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  had  received  the  advantage  of  education,  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  for  the  instruction  of  tbeir  children,  so  that  the  youog 
Haytians  were  very  generally  taught  to  read  and  write. 

This  encouragement  was  the  more  meritorious,  asL  Dessalines 
himself  could  do  neither.  At  the  time  of  the  insurrection,  in 
12^91,  he  was  the  slave  of  a  negro,  whose  name  he  took  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Jean  Jacques.  This  man,  wbo  was  a  tiler,  lived  to 
set  his  former  slave  become  his  sovereign.     Dessalines  retained 
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a  ^reat  affection  for  hho^  and  appointed  him  to  tfie  office  of  his 
chief  butler,  which,  he  said,  was  that  of  all  others  the  old  man 
wished  for ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  made  np  for  the  abstemious- 
ness of  Dessalines,  who  drank  nothine  but  water.  This  first  sove- 
rei|;n  of  Hajrti  was  short  in  stature,  but  strongly  made ;  of  great 
activity  and  undaunted  courage*  In  military  talent  he  was  consi- 
dered superior  to  Toussaint,butiil  all  other  respects  far  below  him. 
His  personal  vanity  led  him  to  a  ridiculous  splendour  in  bis  dresii^ 
and  ne  wished  to  be  thought  an  elegant  dancer.  His  wife  was  one 
of  the  most  handsome  and  accomplished  negresses  in  the  West 
Indies ;  she  had  been  the  favourite  mistress  of  a  rich  planter,  at 
whose  expense  she  was  educated :  berdiaposition  was  highly  amia- 
ble, and  she  used  on  all  occasions  her  best  endeavours  to  soften 
the  natural  ferocity  of  her  husband,  though,  unhappily,  not  always 
with  success. 

This  transatlantic  Robespierre  proceeded  in  his  career  of  blood 
till  .the  17th  October,  1806,  when  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
mulatto  soldiers  of  Petion.  Christophe  was  now  called  to  the  head 
of  the  government,  and  to  introduce  a  constitution  which  should 

Siarantee  the  safety  of  persons  and  property.  A  proclamation  at 
e  same  time  denounced  the  crimes  of  which  Dessalines  had  been 
guilty ;  and  among  other  things,  accused  him  of  having  robbed  the 
public  treasury  of  twenty  tbousiand  piastres  for  each  of  his  twenty 
mistresses.  Christophe,  however,  deplored  the  fate  of  Dessalines, 
who,  he  said,  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  men  of  colour  without 
inquiry  into  his  conduct.  The  blacks,  always  jealous  of  the  men 
of  colour,  attacked  Petion,  who,  with  his  people,  narrowly  escaped 
into  the  southern  and  western  districts,  where  a  new  constitution 
was  prepared;  and  on  the  27th  December,  1806,  Petion  was 
proclaimed  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti.  A  civil  war  now 
sprang  up  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  chiefs,  till  at  length, 
by  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement,  the  mulatto  president  fixed  himself  in 
the  south  and  west,  while  Christophe  established  himself  in  the 
north,  where,  on  the  2d  June,  181 1,  the  royal  crown  was  placed 
on  bis  head,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Henry  1.,  king  of  Hayti. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  that  part  of  the  narrative  in  which  we 
propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  character  of  the  two  chiefs, 
under  whose  ruje  this  beautiful  island  was  divided,  and  the  present 
state  and  condition  of  the  people,under  their  opposite  jgovernments. 
Petion,  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  a  native  mulatto  of 
St.  Domingo,  was  educated  at  the  Military  Academy  of  Paris, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of  very  considerable  ta- 
lents, but  of  shy  and  reserved  manners.  His  disposition,  howeveiji 
was  gentle  and  conciliatory,  and  such  was  the  confidence  of  his 
own  caste  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  that,  almost  without  exertion^ 
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he  had  hot  onty  the  fnerit  of  keeping  togetber  and  tbtis  sa^g  the 
temains  of  the  people  of  colour,  bat  of  establi^tig  with  about  tea 
or  twelve  tbbusand  of  that  caste,  a  complete  control  orer  a  popa- 
htion  of  350,000  blacks ;  more,  it  is  said,  by  the  seasonable  ap- 

ElicatifOQ  of  the  two  fascinating  words,  Kberty  and  equality,  than 
y  the  introduction  of  them  into  real  practice. 

The  death  of  Petion,  which  took  place  in  1818,  was  UBirersalty 
•lamented ;  and  his  funeral  Was  attended  by  almost  flie  whole  popu- 
lation of  Port-au-Prince,  all  exclaiminetibat  'diey  had  lost  a  rather 
and  a  friend ;  and  when  his  successor,  Ueneral  Boyer,  pronounced 
liis  funersll  oration,  the  whole  multitude  burst  into  tears.  An  Eog^ 
iish  merchant  residing  at  Port-au-Prince,  says,  ^1  have  been  on  in- 
timate terms  with  the  president  for  years,  and  a  more  vtrtnous 
^nd  amiable  man  I  never  knew.  He  is  the  idol  of  the  people,  and 
their  confidence  in  him  is  unbounded.'  It  was  supposed  that  he 
Was  a  Frenchman  in  his  heart,  and  Would  betray  that  part  of  the 
island  over  which  he  ruled  to  the  emissaries  of  Louis ;  but  his  con- 
duct oifi  that  occasion  showed  his  sinderity.  The  moment  be  heard 
^^  the  mission,  he  caused  every  preparation  to  be  made  for  setting 
fire  to  all  the  houses  on  the  coast,  and  torches  to  be  placed  in 
^11  the  arsenals  ready  to  be  lighted.  *  If,'  says  the  EngKsb  mer- 
chant above  alhided  to,  *  a  suggestion  is  whispered  at  the  govem- 
taient-house  as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  the  answer  is,  "  Look 
at  Moscow.''  '  It  would  appear,  if  Lacroix  be  correct,  that  he 
just  died  in  time  to  save  his  reputation ;  that,  disgusted  with  the 
things  of  this  world,  he  had  fallen  into  an  absolute  apathy,  and  no 
longer  possessed  that  activity  of  mind,  so  necessary  for  the  founder 
tod  the  director  of  a  political  system  ;  that,  finding  he  could  not 
advance  the  fabric  he  had  reared  according  to  his  philanthropic 
Views,  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  being  fixed  to  a  spot  of  the  earth 
Where  the  sdrrounding  mass  was  so  barbarous  as  not  to  compre* 
hend  those  views,  he  munched  forth  into  the  imaginary  world  of 
Plato ;  and,  ita  Ae  aberration  of  his  facuhies,  had' nevertheless  pre- 
served a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness  to  suffer  himself  to  die  of 
hunger. 

Cnristophe,  now  Henry  L,  king  of  Hayti,  wa«  bom  a  slave  ia 
that  bland  of  the  West  Indies  from  which  he  takes  his  name,  and 
Was  stai  a  slave  in  St.  Domingo  in  the  year  1 79 1 .  The  earlj  friend 
and  the  faithful  adherent  of  Toussaint,  he  bore  a  considerable  rt- 
Ambiance  to  him  in  character.  His  military  talents  Were  veiy 
Tiespecta'ble,  and  his  courage  unshaken ;  his  disposition  huihane  and 
benevolent.  \h  the  etercise  of  all  the  social  virtues  he  has  been 
«minenily  didthiguisbed  j  he  is  a  good  husband,  a  good  father  a 
Steady  friend,  anfd  strict  in  the  observance  of  all  the  duties  ofreC- 
gioin'ated  til^Mfty*    Conthury  to  the  coqdmon  custom  amo^g  hk 
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black  countrymen,  be  attached  himself  in  early  life  to  one  woman, 
whom  l^e  never  forsook  i  and  that  woman  is  now  queen  of  Hayti, 
beloved  by  all  rank^  and  conditions.  Henry  is  said  to  possess  a 
propriety  and  dignity  of  manner  seldom  attained  by  an  uneducated 
man.  Gifted  with  strong  natural  talents,  he  soon  accoutred  the  habit 
both  of  speaking  and  writing  weU.  His  proclamations,  said  to  be 
generally  dictated  by  himself,  are  compositions  of  which  the  most 
civilized  cabinets  of  Europe  might  not  be  ashamed.  Of  bis  good 
faith  and  moderation,  the  britisb  merchants  resident  under  his  pro- 
tection have  had  frecjuent  and  ample  proofs.  Even  Lacroix,  who 
bears  no  great  afiection  to  him,  admits  that  his  manners  are  en- 
gaging, and  his  morab  pure.  His  colour  and  feattures  are  com- 
pletely negro;  but  his  countenance  is  represented  as  very  intelli* 
gent,  a^eable  and  expressive.  In  petson  and  appearance,  he  is 
said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  venerable  sovereign,  and 
the  respect  felt  for  him  by  the  British  merchants  is  not,  on  that 
account,  diminished ;  his  common  dress,,  which  is  that  of  the 
Windsor  uniform,  but  without  lace  or  star,  adds  to  the  likeness. 

When  commander-in-chief  of  Cape  Francois,  he  used,  to  give 
public  dinners,  to  which  the  officers  of  the  British  navy  were  fre- 

Siently  invited  ;  and  on  these  occasions  his  conversation  was  in  th^ 
nglish  language,  in  which  be  expressed  himself  with  great  ease. 
At  the  head  of  all  his  public  institutions  he  is  ambitious  to  place 
Englishmen,  professing  his  cordial  detestation  of  every  thing 
French*  .Dr.  Stuart  has  the  care  of  his  military  hospital,  which  is 
constantly  visited  by  the  kine,  who  goes  round  daily  and  talks  with 
the  patients,  most  of  whom  he  knows  by  name  ana  character :  to 
some  he  gives  good  advice,  others  he  scolds,  and  with  others  he 
laughs  and  jests,  and  they  all  appear  happy  to  see  him.  His  good- ' 
humoured  disposition  is  manifested  by  the  number  of  orphans, 
children  of  deceased  officers,  whom  be  keeps  in  his  palace,  and 
whom  he  suffers  to  run  about  him  and  feel  his  pocket  for  tons- 
bon$^  which  he  carries  with  him  for  the  gratification  of  the  little 
urchins. 

The  two  governments,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  negro- 
king  and  the  mulatto  president,  have  proceeded  in  very  different 
ways,  and  without  any  common  principle,  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, the  cultivation  of  their  respective  territorie8,and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  people.  Petion,  the  late  president,  endea- 
voured to  adhere  to  the  revolutionary  government  of  France,  under 
which  he  received  a  part  of  bis  education.  While  every  thing  was 
apparently  carried  on.  by  tribunals  or  departments,  the  president  in 
feet  was  invested  with  absolute  power;  he  was  the  Buonaparte  of 
Hayti,  surrounded  by  inefficient  and  useless  machinery.  The  lands 
in  the  republic  are  partitioned  among  the  officers  and  public 
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fanctioaaries,  occording  to  a  fixed  scale;  and  the  negroes  may  wort 
on  hire,  or  live  in  idleness,  as  they  feel  disposed.  Henry,  on  the 
contrary,  lays  claim  to  all  the  vacant  lands,  and  partitions  them 
out  among  his  generals  and  other  officers  as  he  thinks  fit ;  and  t 
kind  of  feudal  system  is  established,  each  having  on  his  estate  a  set 
of  retainers,  who  receive  one-fourth  of  the  produce  for  their  labour, 
and  are  generally  soldiers  by  profession.  The  admioistratioD  of 
affairs  in  the  republic  is  conducted  by  a  president,  three  secretaries 
of  state,  thirty  representatives  in  the  commons,  and  twenty-four 
senators.  These  affect  to  ridicule  the  acts  of  Henry,  by  saying, 
that  *  his  hands  arc  less  fit  to  wield  the  sceptre,  than  the  frying-pan 
at  the  inn  of^  the  Cape,'  where  he  was  formerly  a  slave ;  wnile 
Henry  contents  himself  with  publishing  every  year  the  whole  or- 
ganization of  the  two  governments  in  the  •  Royal  Almanack*  of 
Hayti,  and  tempts  the  republicans  by  showing  the  vacancies  he  has 
to  dispose  of  in  the  civil  and  military  functions  of  the  monarchy. 
All  honours  flow  from  the  crown,  which  is  hereditary  in  the  fiimily 
of  Christophe,  who  affects  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  the  bouse  <h 
Dahomey  in  Africa.  His  hereditary  nobles  consist  of  two  princes, 
exclusive  of  the  blood  royal,  eight  dukes,  eighteen  earls,  thirty-two 
barons,  and  eight  chevaliers.  Six  grand  marshals  of  Hayti,  eight 
lieutenant-generals,  fifteen  field- marshals,  six  major-generals,  and 
one  hundred  field  officers,  compose  the  staff  of  the  army.  There 
is  besides  a  rpyal  and  military  order  of  St.  Henry,  which  confers 
personal  nobility  on  those  who  are  decorated  with  it:  in  1818  it 
Consisted  of  six  grand  crosses,  sixteen  knights-commanders,  and 
165  knights-companions. 

The  staff  of  the  army  of  the  republic  is  less  numerous,  consisting 
only  of  six  generals  of  divisions,  and  nine  brigadier-generals ;  there 
are  of  course  no  honours  or  distinctions  but  what  are  conferred  by 
offices.  Lacroix  seems  to  think  that  the  republic  is  more  firmly 
established,  because  property  is  more  divided,  and  because  there 
are  more  points  of  contact  between  authority  and  obedience,  and 
consequently  a  greater  number  interested  in  maintaining  the  pre- 
sent government.  Both,  however,  depend  solely  for  internal  tran- 
quillity and  repelling  external  attack  on  force  of  arms.  If  you  will 
preserve  yourselves  fi*ee,  said  Toussaint,  be  careful  to  preserve 
your  arms.  Petion  inculcates  the  same  sentiment;  and  the  Baron 
de  Vaste^  re-echoes  it,  in  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  island,  who  were  exterminated  because  ignorant  of 
their  use.  The  following  energetic  invocation  to  their  arms  is  no 
bad  specimen  of  negro  eloquence,  irom  the  pen  of  a  self-taught 
slave. 

'  O'  terre  de  mon  pays  t  en  est-il  un  sur  le  globe  oh  les  malbeoreox 
babitajis  uient  ^proo v6  plup  d'infortunei  ?    Partoat  ad  je  porta  ines  pa^ 
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ou  je  fine  mM  regards,  je  rok  des  d^bri»i  des  TaMt,  det  asleMiles,  det 
figures  qui  portent  dans  leurs  formes  I'empreiote  et  les  traces  de  I'ea- 
fance  de  I'art ;  plus  loio,  dans  les  lieux  ^art^  et  solitaires,  dans  les 
caTernes  des  montagnes  inaccessibles,  je  d6couvre  en  fr^missant  dea 
«quelettes,  encore  tout  entiers,  des  ossemens  humains,  6pars  et  blaachia 
par  le  tems  ;  en  arr^tant  mes  pens^es  sor  ces  tristes  restes,  sur  cea 
debris  qui  attestant  Texistence  d'un  peuple  qui  n*est  plus,  moo  coeur 
s^^meut,  je  r^pands  des  larmes  de  compassion  et  d'attendrissement  sur 
le  malheureux  sort  des  premiers  babitans  de  cette  tie  !  Mille  souvenirs 
d^birans  viennent  affliger  mon  coeur,  une  foule  de  reflexions  absorbent 
mes  pens^s,  et  se  sncc^ent  rapidement.  II  extstait  done  ici  avant 
Dous  des  hommes !  lis  ne  sent  plus  !  Voili  leurs  d^plorables  restes ! 
lis  ont  ^  d^tmits !  Q,u'araient-ils  fait  pour  ^preaver  un  aussi  fbnests 
sort  ? — Ces  malheureux  n'avaient  point  d'armes,  ils  ne  pouvaient  te 

d^fendre  ;  a  cette  peos^e,  je  saisisles  mieones O  armes  prteieuses  I 

sans  yous,  que  seraient  devenus  mon  pajs,  mes  compatriotes,  m^M 
parens,  mes  amis  ?  Fils  de  la  montagne,  babitans  de^  for6ts,  cb^nsses 
Yos  armes,  ces  clefs  pr^ieuses,  conserratrices  de  tos  droits ;  ne  let 
abapdonnez  jamais,  transmettez-les  ^  yos  enfans  avec  Tamour  de  la  li^ 
berte  et  de  Tind^pendance — comma  le  plus  bel  heritage  que  reus  puis* 
aiez  leur  ^guer.' — Sysieme  de  ColonisiUton^  par  de  Fastey^^  p.  533. 

Tbe  regular  armj  of  Kiog  Henry  consists  of  about  35,000  meo^ 
of  which  4,600  form  the  royal  guard :  they  are  of  all  arms,  ex* 
ceedingly  well,  indeed  splendidly  dressed  and  equipped  in  all  re* 
apects,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  discipline*  According  to  the 
testimony  of  several  British  officers,  no  European  troops  are  better 
trained  than  the  black  regiments  of  Hayti.  Among  them  are  aboat 
4,000  blacks  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  formed  into  separate  com* 
panies,  which  bear  the  name  of  *  Royal  Dahomeys«'     They  are 

£  laced  under  officers  of  tried  attachment  to  the  kine,  and  are  in 
ict  the  national  guards,  to  whom  the  general  police  of  the  country 
is  intrusted  -,  and  such,  according  to  Lacroix,  is  the  strictness  of 
this  police,  that  the  cultivators  are  Qot  permitted  to  leave  their 
houses  without  a  written  permission  from  tbe  comma^iding  officer 
•f  the  Dahomevs. 

The  army  of  the  republic  is  also  about  25,000  men,  of  which 
3,600  men  compose  the  president's  guard.  They  are  not  so  well 
dressed  nor  disciplined  as  the  king's  army,  and  the  greater  part  ar^ 
placed  in  cantonments  among  the  planters.  The  police  of  the 
towns  is  not  so  strict  in  the  republic  as  in  the  monarchy ;  the 
people  of  colour,  who  are  chiefly  in  power,  are  more  difficult  tQ 
bring  under  subordination  than  the  blacks.  They  are  more  loose 
in  their  morals,  particularly  the  women,  who  transact  almost  all  die 
business  of  the  towns.  The  bonds  of  marriage  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist  in  the  republic.  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  compels  hit 
soldiers  to  marry,  and  wo  be  to  him  that  violates  the  nuptial  tie ! 
-    YOL.  XXI.  Ko.a[tM. — Q.  R.         58 
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Aware  that  macb  depends  on  appearances,  Henrj  snflfefs  no  Qi»f^ 
appear  before  him  who  is  not  decentljclotbed;  and  the  conaeqaeaee 
is  that,  instead  of  naked  blacks  of  both  sexes  strolKng  about  the 
streets  as  heretofore,  everj  one  now  puts  on  a  becoming  habit.  The 
republicans  are  less  attentive  in  this  respect ;  but  here  too  the  na- 
tural vanity  of  the  blacks  has  induced  them  to  clothe  themselves 
better  than  heretofore.  Petion  himself  affected  an  indifference  to 
dressi  but  his  great  officers  made  as  brilliant  an  appearance  as  those 
of  Henrj.  '  Bj  a  singular  iate,'  says  Lacroix,  ^  dresses  of  velvet 
magnificently  embroidered,  which  not  long  ago  arrayed  the  sena- 
tors of  the  most  powerful  empire  of  the  world,  have  found  their 
way  to  Hay  ti,  and  now  clothe  the  senators  of  this  little  republic.^ 
<^Thit  circumstance,'  he  adds, '  insignificant  in  itself,  is  a  new  ex- 
ample of  the  nothingness  and  the  decay  of  human  grandeur  m  the 
age  of  revolutions  in  which  we  Kve.' 

The  population  of  the  two  governments,  according  to  LacroiZf 
consists  of  480,000  hlacks,  20,000  persons  of  colour,  and  1,000 
whites,  chiefly  Germans,  making  all  together  501,000  souls;  of 
whom  261,000  are  republicans,  and  240,000  royalists.  Bach  mar 
be  considered  to  consist  of  three  classes.  The  first  embraces  all 
the  civil  and  military  officers,  who  possess  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  island.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  those  who 
exercise  the  various  mechanical  arts,(he  trades-people  of  the  towns, 
and  the  soldiers.  The  third  is  composed  of  the  actual  labourers 
of  the  estates,  or  the  husbandmen,  who  are  mostly  blacks.  These 
people  are  in  fact  but  a  little  removed  from  tteir  former  condition 
of  slavery,  beine  completely  at  the  mercy  and  caprice  of  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  the  two  governments. 

The  finances  of  each  are  stated  to  be  so  flourishing  that,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  there  is  a  surplus  of  at  least  fifteen  millions 
of  livrcs,  entirely  disposable  by  the  king  and  the  president  The 
system  of  policy  is  the  same.  The  king  and  the  president  have 
both  declared,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy  on  the 
coast,  every  town  shall  disappear,  and  the  whole  nation  take  up 
arms.  *  The  last  of  the  Haytians,'  says  Kin?  Henry  in  his  mani- 
festo, ^  will  breathe  out  his  last  sigh  sooner  man  renounce  hi^  in-^ 
dependence.  Free  by  right,  and  independent  in  fact,  we  wiB 
never  renounce  these  blessings ;  nor  witness  the  subversion  of  the 
edifice  which  we  have  raised  and  cemented  with  our  Mood.  Faith- 
ful to  our  oath,  we  will  rather  bury  ourselves  beneath  the  ruins  of 
our  country  than  suffer  the  smallest  infringement  of  our  politieai 
rights.' 

The  sentiments  of  Petion  were  strictly  in  unison  with  these  of 
the  king.  We  have  strong  suspicions,  however,  of  the  integrity  of 
hi?  successor,  Boyer ;  he  is  lavishly  praised  by  Lacroix  as  •  a  good 
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#reDchiqdn,'  and  we  perceive  that  b  ahswer  lo  a  piopoftal  itede  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  to  sead  a  naval  armaneat  and  blockade 
tlie  coasu  of  the  *  rebel  ditefsi'  the  miiuflter  replied  (hat  negotia*. 
tioQs  of  a  very  delicate  nature  were  in  train — bot  what  con* 
firms  our  suspicions  of  Boyer  toeing  a  traitor  to  the  cause  is  that^ 
to  our  knowledge,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  souadron  of  frigates 
prowlioff  among  the  least  frequented  of  the  West  India  islands^ 
Relieved  to  be  carrying  en  a  secret  correspondence  with  some 
part  of  Hayti — if  it  related  merely  to  the  pecuniary  indemnifica* 
ti«D  of  the  ancient  proprietors,  which,  it  has  been  said,  was  offered 
by  Henry  to  the  amount  of  20,00^^000  dollars,  provided  England 
would  be  the  guarantee,  there  could  be  no  cause  for  concealment. 
Laeroix  too  encourages  the  idea  of  a  naval  blockade,  and  partial 
disembarkations,  to  carry  destruction  to  the  new  and  flourishing 
estates,  which  he  thinks  would  create  internal  disturbances, 
and,  by  threatening  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  make  them  trem^ 
ble  for  their  own  existence.  Both  governments,  however,  seem 
to  be  prepared  for  any  attempts  ttmt  n>ay  be  made  on  the  part 
^  the  Preach ;  a  regular  svstem  of  defence  has  been  established 
by  fortifying  the  crests  of  the  hilk,  and  Uie  defiles  of  the  in* 
teriar ;  the  means  of  subsisting  the  troops  have  been  provided  fbtf 
by  carrying  on  cultivatitMi  in  tbe  vicinity  of  their  strong  holds  and 
places  of  arms ;  and  the  fort  and  citadel  of  Henry  at  Sans* 
aooci  are  said  to  yield  to  none  of  the  fortresses  of  Europe  in 
strength.  In  this  fortress  are  firom  three  to  four  hundred  brasa 
cannon  regularly  mounted;  and  it  is  seen  firom  the  sea  tower* 
ing  like  another  Windsor  Castle.  France,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
recollect  the  fate  of  General  Le  Clerc's  al*my  before  she  embarks 
io  another  expedition  hostile  to  St.  Domingo.  <  Of  the  35,131 
men,^  says  Laeroix,  *  carried  out,  more  than  25,000  had  £sllen  be# 
fore  Le  Cierc  into  the  grave.  At  his  death,  9,300  only  were  fit  to 
bear  arms;  about  7,500  sick  crowded  the  hospitals.'  <  These 
wrecks,'  he  continues,  ^  and  30,000  other  victims  landed  on  St.  Dor 
mingo,  in  the  last  thirteen  months  of  our  agonizing  dominion^  as 
well  as  the  unfortunate  Creole  population,  perished  after  the  death 
of  General  Le  Clerc  in  proportions  still  more  deplorable  than  those 
which  sre  presented  in  the  following  mournful  table.'  This  table 
gives  a  total  of  those  who  were  destroyed  by  a  violent  death  during 
tbe  comnrand  of  General  Le  Clerc,  amounting  to  63,481 ! 

Under  every  point  of  view,  any  fresh  attemptof  the  French  govern* 
ment  to  disturb  the  island  would  deserve  the  reprobation  of  mankind* 
The  progress  made  by  the  inbabiunte  in  agriculture  and  all  the 
arts  is  quite  extraordinary,  but  more  partknilarly  in  education  and 

Seneral  literature.    Of  this  we  have  an  interesting  account  given  bir 
)e  Baron  de  Tastey  Iq  bis  '  Political  Reflexions  on  certain  Frenok 
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Joonmls  coneeroiog  HaTti,'  printed  at  tlie  loyal  priatin^  press  A 
Sans-Souci.  *  Five  and  twenty  years  ago,^  says  ibis  intelligent 
black,  Mre  were  pkinged  in  tbe  most  complete  ignorance ;  we  bad  oa 
notion  of  honMn  society,  no  idea  of  bappinessi  no  powerful  feeling; 
our  faculties,  both  physical  and  maral,  were  so  overwhelmed  under 
tbe  load  of  slayery,  that  I  myself  who  am  writing  this,  I  thought 
that  the  world  finisned  at  the  spot  which  bounded  my  sight ;  my 
ideas  were  so  limited  that  things  the  most  simple  were  to  me  io- 
comprebensible,  and  all  my  countrymen  were  as  ignorant  and  eveo 
more  so  than  myself,  if  that  were  possible.'  ^  I  have  known  maay 
of  us,^  he  continues,  <  who  bare  learned  to  read  and  write  of  tbera- 
selves  without  the  help  of  a  master ;  I  have  known  them  walkior 
with  their  books  in  their  hands,  inquiring  of  the  passengers  and 
praying  them  to  explain  to  them  the  signification  of  such  a  cha- 
racter or  such  a  word,  and  in  this  manner  many,  already  advanced  . 
in  years,  'became  able  to  read  and  write  without  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cation/ '  Such  men,'  he  adds,  *  have  become  notaries,  attorneys^ 
advocates,  judges,  administrators,  artd  have  astonished  the  world  bjr 
the  sagacity  of  (heir  judgment;  others  have  become  painters  and 
sculptors  from  their  own  exertions,  and  have  astonished  strangers 
^  their  works;  others  again  have  succeeded  as  architects,  mecfaa* 
nics,  weavers;  in  short,  others  have  worked  mines  of  stdphur,^ ia* 
bricated  sal^tre  and  made  excellent  gunpowder,  in  mills  and  esta* 
blishments  simibr  to  those  of  Europe,  with  no  other  guides  than 
books  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.'  And  yet  he  continues,  the 
Haytians  pretend  not  to  be  a  manu&cturing  and  commercial  peo* 
pie — ^  like  the  Romans,  we  eo  from  arms  to  the  }>lough,  and  fram 
the  plough  to  arms/  But  he  contemplates  the  time  when  they 
shall  call  to  their  assistance  the  mechanical  arts,  the  employment 
of  machines,  of  animals,  and  of  the  natural  agents,  air,  fire,  and 
water,  and  put  in  practice  those  means,  ^  which,'  savs  he^  ^  will 
render  our  country  the  most  beautiful,  populous,  and  floutishiflti 
and  its  inhabitants,  heretofore  so  unfortunate,  the  happiest  peqpb 
in  the  world.' 

Parochial  schools  have  been  established  on  tbe  Madras  system, 
in  every  part  of  Henry's  dominions,  and  primary  schools  at  all 
the  principal  towns,  under  the  direction  of  English  instructors ; 
in  these  the  EInglish  language  is  taught,  and  is  now  read  and 
written  by  the  children  of  all  the  functionaries  of  tbe  eovern* 
ment.  A  royal  college  has  also  been  established,  and  annual  prizes 
given  to  the  most  distinguished  students*  Henry  has  also  enoowed 
an  academy  for  music  and  painting,  and  built  a  regular  theatre* 
All  these  are  erected  at  Sans-Souci,  Uie  royal  residence,  which,  we 
understand,  for  elegance  and  chasteness  of  design  is  not  inferior  to 
many  of  the  palaces  of  Europe.    Here  too  he  Bas  established  va^ 
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Tioas  manubetories,  and  among  others  that  of  carriages*  Three 
gaudy  ones  frarchased  for  him  in  this  country  gave  him  great 
oflfence;  and  be  asked  if  the  English  considered  him  as  a  king  of 
Congo? 

The  Catholic  religion  is  declared  to  be  that  of  the  state :  the 
b^rarchy  consists  of  an  archbishop,  three  bishops,  and  a  rector  in 
each  parii»b.  At  Sans-Souci  there  is  a  royal  ana  parochial  church* 
It  was  erected  by  Henry,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Royal  Almanack 
as  ^a  monument  of  his  royal  munificence  and  piety/  The  arch* 
bishop,  whom  the  pope  has  hitherto  reAised  to  consecrate,  has  a 
chapter,  a  seminary,  and  a  college  attached  to  the  metropolitan  see, 
aU  well  endowed.  He  has  also  three  archi-episcopal  palaces  as* 
signed  to  him ;  and  the  bishops  have  each  a  chapter  and  a  seminary, 
endowed  with  considerable  revenues. 

^  Schools  are  also  established  in  the  republic,  over  which  are 
placed  four  or  five  Frenchmen  as  professors  of  languages,  mathe- 
matics, &C.  At  Port*au-Prince  tnere  is  also  a  college  of  physi- 
cians, and  several  French  medical  men  are  employed  to  .superin- 
tend it*  The  church  establishment,  like  all  the  rest  m  the  republic, 
wears  a  more  humble  character,  being  confined  to  an  apostolical 

5 refect  with  curates  under  him ;  but,  as  we  before  observed,  the 
uties  of  religion  and  morality  sit  looser  on  the  republicans  than 
the  royalists* 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  northern  part  of  Hayti.  It  pre- 
sents in  truth,  an  imposing  and  an  awful  spectacle ;  and  very  firm 
must  be  the  nerves  of  that  politician  who  can  contemplate  it  siccu 
ocmlii,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  We  do  not  wish  to  despond ; 
and  it  is  yet,  we  fear,  too  early  to  triumph ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  how  much  depends  upon  the  personal  charac* 
ter  of  the  future  rulers  of  this  emancipated  race.  A  third,  worthy 
of  Toussatnt  L'Ouverture  and  Henry  I-,  the  Nuroa  and  Ihe  Ancus 
of  Hayti,  may  notarise  in  immediate  succession;  and  we  have  yet 
to  learn  whether  habits  of  obedience,  and  a  love  of  order  and  dis* 
cipline,  will  succeed  to  the  influence  of  individual  character,  and 
perpetuate  the  action  of  that  admirable  system  of  polity  which  these 
two  wonderful  men  have  constructed  and  set  in  motion.  Spain 
yet  retains  the  larger,  and,  we  believe,  the  more  fertile  part  ot  this 
noble  island ;  but  she  retains  it  as  an  unproductive  desert.  We 
^now  not  with  what  composure  she  contemplates  the  state  of 
things  beyond  the  immense  Uanos  that  separate  her  from  a  free  and 
active  population;  but  it  becomes  ourselves  not  to  forget  that  the 
blue  mountains  of  Jamaica  are  visible  from  St.  Domingo.  We 
would  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  anticipate  what  is  yet  in  the  womb 
of  time ;  but  in  the  lap  of  peace  and  security  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
unwise  to  meditate  on  an  event  which  sooner  or  later  must  surely 
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come  to  pass — ^we  speak  of  the  general  emaneipaUon  of  the  mgro 
race.  With  timely  precautions,  such  a  circumstance  would  Doi,ia 
our  humble  opinion,  be  very  deeply  to  be  deprecated  :  aod  one  of 
the  most  effectual  of  those  precautions  would  be  the  extension  of 
the  present  humane  and  judicious  plan  of  giving  the  slaves  some 
kind  of  education,  and  imbuing  their  minds  with  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religion.  They  would  then  be  in  a  favourable  state  of  pre* 
paration  for  the  adoption  of  that  system  by  the  planters  whicli  has 
so  happily  succeeded  in  the  two  governments  of  Hayti,  and  might 
cultivate  the  soil  as  free  labourers,  receiving,  from  the  proprietor, 
one  fourth  of  the  produce.  However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  bot 
rejoice  in  the  good  which  has  already  been  wrought,  and  express 
our  ardent  hopes  that  no  attempts  will  be  made  to  rivet  afresh  the 
chains  of  this  meritorious  f^eople,  and  that  the  independence  which 
they  have  conquered  at  the  expense  of  so  many  sufferings  will  de« 
scend  unimpaired  ts  their  posterity^ 

Art.  VII.  1. — Laon  and  Cj/thna,  or  the  Revolution  of  the  Ctot^ 
den  Cittf.  A  Vision  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  m  the  St&mza  of 
Spenser.     By  Percy  B.  Shelley.     London.  1818. 

2.  The  Revolt  of  Islam.  A  Poem^  in  Twelve  Cantos.  By  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.     London.     1818. 

^HIS  is  one  of  that  industrious  knot  of  authors,  the  tendency  of 
•*■  whose  works  we  have  in  our  late  Numbers  exposed  to  the  cau- 
tion of  our  readers — novel,  poem,  romance,  letters,  toors,  critique, 
lecture  and  essay  follow  one  another,  framed  to  the  same  measure, 
and  in  subjection  to  the  same  key-note,  while  the  sweet  undersong 
of  the  weekly  journal,  filling  up  all  pauses,  strengthening  all  weak- 
nesses, smoothing  all  abruptnesses,  harmonizes  the  whole  strain* 
Of  alt  his  brethren  Mr.  Shelley  carries  to  the  greatest  length  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  sect.  He  is,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  by  Jar  the 
least  pernicious  of  them ;  indeed  there  is  a  naiveti  and  openness 
in  his  manner  of  laying  down  the  most  extravagant  positions,  which 
in  some  measure  deprives  them  of  their  venom  ;  and  when  he  en- 
larges on  what  certainly  are  but  necessary  results  of  opinions  more 
guardedly  delivered  by  others,  he  might  almost  be  mistaken  for 
some  artful  advocate  of  civil  order  and  religious  institutions.  This 
benefit  indeed  may  be  drawn  from  his  book,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  more  persuasive  argument  for  truth  than  to  carry  out  to  all 
their  legitimate  consequences,  the  doctrines  of  error.  But  this  is 
not  Mr.  Shelley's  intention  ;  he  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  sober 
earnest: — with  perfect  deliberation  and  the  steadiest  perseverance 
he  perverts  all  the  gifts  of  his  nature,  and  does  all  the  injuiy,  both 
-public  and  private,  which  his  faculties  enable  him  to  perpetrate. 
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'  Laon  and  Cyihna  19  tbe  same  poem  with  tbe  Revolt  of  klam*-*- 
under  tbe  first  name  it  exhibited  some  features  which  made  *'  tbe 
experiment  en  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,^  as  the  author  calls 
it,  somewhat  too  bold  and  hazardous.  This  knight-errant  in  the 
cause  of  *  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  morality'  bad  already  sus- 
tained  some  ^  pariioas  handling'  in  his  encounters  with  Prejudice 
and  Error,  and  acquired  in  consequence  of  it  a  small  portion  of  Me 
ietUrpart  of  valour.  Accordingly  Laon  and  Cythna  withdrew 
firora  circulation ;  and  happy  had  it  been  for  Mr.  Shelley  if  he  had 
been  contented  with  his  failure^  and  closed  his  experiments.  But 
with  minds  of  a  certain  class,  notoriety,  infamy»  any  thing  is  better 
than  obscurity  ;  baffled  in  a  Uiousand  attempts  after  fame,  they  will 
still  make  one  more  at  whatever  risk, — and  they  end  commonly 
like  an  awkward  chemist  who  perseveres  in  tampering  with  his 
ingredients,  till,  in  an  unlucky  oftoment,  they  take  fire,  and  he  is 
blown  up  by  the  explosion. 

Laon  and  Cythna  has  accordingly  re-appeared  with  a  new  name^ 
ind  a  few  slight  alterations.  If  we  could  trace  in  these  any  signs 
of  an  altered  spirit,  we  should  have  hailed  with  the  sincerest  plea- 
sure the  return  of  one  whom  nature  intended  for  better  things,  to 
tbe  ranks  of  virtue  and  religion.  But  Mr.  Shelley  is  no  penitent ; 
he  has  reproduced  the  same  poison,  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  more 
cautiously  disguised,  and  as  it  is  thus  intended  only  to  do  the  more 
mischief  at  less  personal  risk  to  the  author,  our  duty  requires  us  to 
use  his  own  evidence  against  himself,  to  interpret  him  where  he  is 
obscure  now,  by  himself  where  he  was  plain  before,  and  to  exhibit 
the  ^  fearful  consequences'  to  which  he  would  bring  us,  as  be  drew 
them  in  the  boldness  of  his  first  conception. 

Before,  however,  we  do  this,  we  will  discharge  our  duty  to  Mr. 
Shelley  as  poetical  critics — in  a  case  like  the  present,  indeed* 
where  the  freight  is  so  pernicious,  it  is  but  a  secondary  duty  to 
consider  the  '  build'  of  the  vessel  which  bears  it :  but  it  is  a  duty 
too  peculiarly  our  own  to  be  wholly  neglected.  Though  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  Revolt  of  Islam  in  our  readers'  hands,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  it  is  not  without  beautiful  passages,  that  the  lan- 
guage is  in  general  free  from  errors  of  taste,  and  the  versification 
smooth  and  harmonious.  In  these  respects  it  resembles  the  latter 
productions  of  Mr.  Southey,  though  the  tone  is  less  subdued,  and 
the  copy  altogether  more  luxuriant  and  ornate  than  the  original. 
Mr.  Shelley  indeed  is  an  unsparing  imitator ;  and  he  draws  largely 
on  the  rich  stores  of  another  mountain  poet,  to  whose  religious 
mind  it  must  be  matter,  we  think,  of  perpetual  sorrow  to  sec  the 
philosrophy  which  comes  pure  and  holy  from  his  pen,  degraded  and 
perverted,  as  it  continually  is,  by  this  miserable  crew  of  atheist^  or 
j^antheiste,  who  have  just  sense  enough  to  abuse  its  terms,  but  nei- 
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tb«r  heart  nor  priiiciple  to  compreheod  its  import,  or  follow  its 
appiicatioo*   We  shall  oite  one  of  the  passages  to  which  we  alladerf 
above,  in  support  of  our  opinion :  perhaps  it  is  that  which  his 
pleased  us  more  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem. 
*  An  orphan  with  mv  parents  4iTed,  whose  ejes 
Were  londstars  of  delight,  which  drew  me  home 
When  1  might  wander  forth,  nor  did  I  prize 
Augkt  (any)  human  thing  beneath  Hearen  s  mightj  dome 
Beyond  thb  child;  so  when  sad  hours  were  come. 
And  baded  hope  like  ice  still  clung  to  me; 
Since  kin  were  cold,  and  friends  had  now  become 
Heartless  and  false,  I  turned  from  all,  to  be, 
Cythna,  the  only  source  of  tears  and  smiles  to  theer. 

What  wert  thou  thenf  a  child  most  infantine, 

Yet  wandering  far  beyond  that  innocent  age 

In  all  but  its  sweet  looks,  and  mien  divine; 

Eren  then,  methought,  with  the  world's  tyrant  rage 

A  patient  warfare  thy  young  heart  did  wage. 

When  those  sofl  eyes  of  scarcely  conscious  thought 

Some  tale  or  thine  own  fancies  would  engage 

To  overiow  with  tears,  or  converse  fraught 

With  passion  o*er  their  depths  its  fleeting  light  had  wrought. 

She  moved  upon  this  earth,  a  shape  of  brightness, 

A  power,  that  from  its  object  scarcely  drew 

One  imptilse  of  her  being — in  her  lightness 

Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew 

Which  wanders  through  the  waste  air's  pathless  blue 

To  nourish  some  far  desert;  she  did  seem 

Beside  me,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew 

Like  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal  dream 

Which  walks,when  tempest  sleeps,the  waves  oflift*s  dark  stream. 

As  mine  own  shadow  was  this  child  to  me, 

A  second  self-— far  dearer  and  more  fair, 

IVhich  clothed  in  undissolving  radiancy 

AH  those  steep  paths,  which  languor  and  despair 

Of  human  things  had  miade  so  dark  and  bare, 

But  which  1  trod  alone — nor,  till  bereft 

Of  friends  and  overcome  by  lonely  care. 

Knew  I  what  solace  for  that  loss  was  left. 

Though  by  a  bitter  wound  my  trusting  heart  was  cleft.'— f.  42. 

These,  with  all  their  imperfections,  are  beautiful  stanzas;  thej 
are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence : — had  the  poem  many  more  such, 
it  could  never,  we  arc  persuaded,  become  popular.  Its  meriti' 
and  its  faults  equally  conspire  against  it ;  it  has  not  much  ribaldft 
or  voluptuousness  for  prurient  imaginatioiis,and  no  personal  scands 
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Sot  the  malidoiis ;  and  even  tbote  oq  wbom  it  mig^  be  expected 
to  act  roost  dangerously  by  its  semblance  of  enthusiasm,  will  have 
stout  hearts  to  proceed  beyond  the  first  canto.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
insupportably  (lull,  and  laboriously  obscure ;  its  absurdities  are  not 
pf  the  kind  which  provoke  laughter ;  the  story  is  almost  wholly  de-» 
void  of  interest,  and  very  meagre ;  nor  can  we  admire  Mr.  Shelley's 
mode  of  making  up  for  this  defect ; — as  be  has  but  one  incident 
where  he  should  have  ten,  he  tells  that  one  so  intricately,  that  it 
takes  the  time  of  ten  to  comprehend  it. 

Mr.  Shelley  is  a  philosopher  bv  the  courtesy  of  the  age,  and  has 
a  theory  of  course  respecting  the  government  of  the  world ;  we 
will  state  in  as  few  words  as  we  can  the  general  outlines  of  that 
theory,  the  manner  in  which  he  demonstrates  it,  and  the  practical 
conseauences  which  he  proposes  to  deduce  from  it.  It  is  to  the 
eecond  of  these  divisions  that  we  would  beg  his  attention ;  we  de- 
spair of  convincing  him  directly  that  he  has  taken  up  false  and  per- 
jiicious  notions;  but  if  he  pays  any  deference  to  the  common  laws 
of  reasoning,  we  hope  to  show  him  that,  let^  the  goodness  of  his 
cause  be  what  it  may,  his  manner  of  advocating  it  is  false  and  un- 
sound. This  may  be  mortifyine  to  a  teacher  of  mankind;  but  a 
philosopher  seeks  the  truth,  and  has  no  vanity  to  be  mortified. 

The  existence  of  evil,  physical  and  moral,  is  the  grand  problem 
of  all  philosophy ;  the  humble  find  it  a  trial,  the  proud  make  it  a 
stumbfmg- block  ;  Mr.  Shelley  refers  it  to  the  faults  of  those  civil 
institutions  and  religious  creeds  which  are  designed  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  man  here,  and  his  hopes  in  a  hereafter.  In  these 
be  seems  to  make  no  distinction,  but  considers  them  all  as  bot- 
tomed upon  principles  pernicious  to  man  and  unworthy  of  God^ 
carried  into  details  the  most  cruel,  and  upheld  only  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  masy  on  the  one  hand,  and  tne  selfish  conspiracy 
of  the  few  on  the  other.  According  to  him  the  earth  is  a  boos 
garden  needing  little  care  or  cultivation,  but  pouring  forth  spon- 
taneously and  inexhaustibly  all  innocent  delights  and  luxuries  to 
her  innumerable  children ;  the  seasons  have  no  inclemencies,  the 
air  no  pestilences  for  man  in  his  proper  state  of  wisdom  and  li- 
berty; bis  business  here  is  to  enjov  himself,  to  abstain  from 
no  gratification,  to  repent  of  no  sin,  hate  no  crime,  but  be  wise, 
happy  and  free,  with  plenty  of  ^  lawless  love«'  This  is  man's  na- 
tural state,  the  state  to  which  Mr.  Shelley  will  bring  us,  if  we 
will  but  break  up  the  « crust  of  our  outworn  opinions,'  as  he  calls 
diem,  and  put  them  into  his  magic  chaldron.  But  kin^s  have 
introduced  war,  legislators  crime,  priests  sin;  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences have  been  that  the  earth  has  lost  her  fertility,  the  sea- 
sons their  mildness,  the  air  its  salubrity,  man  his  freedom  and 
happiness.    We  have  become  a  foul-feecUng  carnivorous  race,  are 
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foolish  eooQgh  to  feel  tmcomfortable  after  the  commission  of  sin  ; 
«omf  of  us  even  go  so  far  as  to  consider  vice  odious ;  and  we  all 
groan  under  a  rouItipKed  burden  of  crimes,  merely  conoentUmd; 
among  which  Mr.  Shelley  specifies  with  great  sang  froid  the  com- 
mission of  incest! 

We  said  that  our  philosopher  makes  no  distinction  in  his  con- 
demnation of  creeds  ;  we  should  rather  have  said,  that  he  makes 
no  exception ;  distinction  he  does  make,  and  it  is  to  the  prejudice 
of  that  which  we  hold*  In  one  place  indeed  he  assembles  a  num- 
ber of  names  of  the  founders  of  religions,  to  treat  them  all  with 
equal  disrespect. 

*  And  through  the  host  contention  wild  befell, 

As  each  of  his  own  God  the  wonderous  works  did  tell  •, 
*  And  Oromaze  and  Christ  and  Mahomet, 
Moses  and  Buddh,  Zerdusht,  and  Brahm  and  Fob, 
A  tumult  of  strange  names,'  &lc. — p.  227. 

But  in  many  other  places  he  manifests  a  dislike  to  Christianity 
which  is  frantic,  and  would  be,  if  in  such  a  case  any  thing  could 
be,  ridiculous.  When  the  votaries  of  all  religions  are  assembled 
with  one  accord  (this  unanimity  by  the  bye  is  in  a  vision  of  the 
nineteenth  century)  to  stifle  the  first  breathings  of  liberty,  and  exe- 
cute the  revenge  of  a  ruthless  tyrant,  he  selects  a  Christian  priest  to 
be  the  organ  of  sentiments  outrageously  and  pre-eminently  cruel. 
The  two  characteristic  principles  upon  which  Christianity  may  be 
^id  to  be  built  are  repentance  and  faith.  Of  repentance  he  speaks 
thus: — 

*  Reproach  not  thine  own  soul,  but  know  thyself; 
Nor  hate  another^  crime,  nor  loathe  thine  own. 

It  is  the  dark  idolatry  of  self 

Which,  when  our  thoughts  and  actions  once  are  g0D«^ 
Demands  that  we  should  weep  and  bleed  and  groan  ^ 
O  vacant  expiation !  be  at  rest^-* 
The  past  is  death's— the  future  is  thine  own; 
And  lov(9  and  joy  can  make  the  foulest  breast 
A  paradise  of  flowers  where  peace  might  build  her  nett.*  p*18IL 
Repentance  then  is  selfishness  in  an  extreme  which  amounts  to 
idolatry !  but  what  is  Faith  ?  our  readers  can  hardly  be  prepared  for 
the  odious  accumulation  of  sin  and  sorrow  which  Mr.  Shelley  con- 
ceives under  this  word*    '  Faith  is  the  Python,  the  Ogress,  the  Evil 
Genius,  the  Wicked  Fairy,  the  Giantess  of  our  children's  tales;* 
whenever  any  thing  bad  is  to  be  accounted  for,  any  hard  nane  to 
be  used,  this  convenient  monosyllable  fills  up  the  blank. 

«  *  And  Oromase*  Joslma  and  Mahomet.*  p.  337.  Be»oU  •/  Umm.  TIrft  k  •  vnrf 
fair  •pecim^n  of  Mr.  Shelley's  alterations,  which  we  tee  art  wlioU|y  prndnnfiali  «ad 
artfuAy  so,  as  U>e  blasphemy  is  still  preserrad  entire. 
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^  Benefith  bis  feet,  'rnong  f^haatliest  forms,  represt 
Lay  Faitb,  oh  obscene  worm,^ — p.  118. 
— ■*-*  '  sleeping  there 

.With  lidless  eyes  lie  Faith,  and  Plague,  and  Slaaghter, 
A  ghastly  hrood  conceived  of  Lethe's  sullen  water/ — p.  220. 

•  And  underneath  thy  feet  writhe  Faith  and  Folly, 
Custom  and  Hell,  and  mortal  Melancholy.* — p.  119. 

*  Smiled  on  the  flow'ery  grave,  in  which  were  lain 
Fear,  Faith,  and  Slavery.'— p.  172. 

Enough  of  Mr.  Shelley's  theory. — We  proceed  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  the  argument  is  conducted,  and  this  we  cannot  do 
^tter  than  by  putting  a  case. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  entertaining  Mr.  Shelley^s  opinions  as  to 
the  causes  of  existing  evil,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a 
change  in  all  the  institutions  of  society,  of  his  own  ability  to  pro- 
duce and  conduct  it,  and  of  the  excellence  of  that  system  which 
be  would  substitute  in  their  place.  These  indeed  are  bold  con- 
victions for  a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  imperfectly  educated, 
irregular  in  his  application,  and  shamefully  dissolute  in  his  con- 
duct; but  let  us  suppose  them  to  be  sincere ; — the  change,  if  brought 
about  at  all,  roust  be  effected  by  a  concurrent  will,  and  that,  Mr« 
Shelley  will  of  course  tell  us,  must  be  produced  by  an  enlightened 
CDnviction.  How  then  would  a  skilful  reasoner,  assured  of  the 
strength  of  his  own  ground,  have  proceeded  id  composing  a  tale  of 
fiction  .for  this  purpose  ?  Undoubtedly  he  would  have  taken  the 
best  laws,  the  best  constitution,  and  the  best  religion  in  the  known 
world;  such  at  least  as  they  roost  loved  and  venerated  whom  he 
was  addressing ;  when  he  had  put  all  these  together,  and  developed 
their  principles  candidly,  he  would  have  shown  that  under  all  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  and  with  all  the  best  propensities  of  our 
nature  to  boot,  still  the  natural  effect  of  this  combination  would 
be  to  corrupt  and  degrade  the  human  race*  He  would  then  have 
drawn  a  probable  inference,  that  if  the  most  approved  systems  and 
creeds  under  circumstances  more  advantageous  than  could  ever  be 
expected  to  concur  in  reality,  still  produced  only  vice  and  misery, 
the  fault  lay  in  them,  or  at  least  mankind  could  lose  nothing  by 
adventuring  on  a  change.  We  say  with  confidence  that  a  skilful 
combatant  would  and  must  have  acted  thus ;  not  merely  to  make 
victory  final,  but  to  gain  it  in  any  shape.  For  if  he  reasons  from 
what  we  acknowledge  to  be  bad  against  what  we  believe  to  be 
good ;  if  he  puts  a  government  confessedly  despotic,  a  religion 
monstrous  and  false,  if  he  places  on  the  throne  a  cruel  tyrant,  and 
at  the  altar  a  bigoted  and  corrupt  priesthood,  how  can  his  argu- 
ment have  any  weight  with  those  who  think  they  live  under  a  pa- 
ternal government  and  a  pure  faith,  who  look  up  with  love  ^d 
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gratitude  to  a  beneficent  monarcht  and  reverence  a  zealous  and  up- 
right priesthood  ?  The  laws  and  government  on  which  Mr.  Shelle/t 
reasoning  proceeds,  are  the  Turkish,  administered  by  a  lawless 
despot ;  his  religion  is  the  Mabommedan,  maintained  by  jervile 
hypocrites;  and  his  scene  for  their  joint  operation,  Greece,  the  land 
full  beyond  all  others  of  recollections  of  former  glory  and  indepen- 
dence, now  covered  with  shame  and  sunk  in  slavery*  We  are  Eng- 
lishmen, Christians,  free,  and  independent;  we  ask  Mr.  Shelley 
how  his  case  applies  to  us?  or  what  wt  learn  from  it  to  the  pre- 
judice of  our  own  institutions  ? 

His  residence  at  Oxford  was  a  short  one,  and,  if  we  mistake  noC, 
rather  abruptly  terminated ;  yet  we  should  have  thought  that  evea 
in  a  fireshman^  term  he  might  have  learned  from  Aldrick  not  t# 
reason  from  a  particular  to  an  universal ;  and  any  one  of  our  feir 
readers  we  imagine  who  never  heard  of  Aldrick,  would  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  inferring  that  all  of  her  own  sex  were  the  victims  of  the 
lust  and  tyranny  of  the  other,  from  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  feet,  that 
young  women  oi  Greece  were  carried  off  by  force  to  the  seraglio 
of  Constantinople.  This,  however,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
argument,  as  far  as  it  attempts  to  prove  the  causes  of  existing  eviL 
Mr.  Shelley  it  neither  a  dull,  nor,  considering  all  his  disadvantages, 
a  very  ignorant  man ;  we  will  frankly  confess,  that  with  every  di^ 
position  to  judee  him  charitably,  we  find  it  hard  to  convince  ouft- 
selves  of  his  belief  in  his  own  conclusions. 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Shelley  argues  for  the  necessity  of  a 
diange  ;  we  must  bestow  a  word  or  two  upon  the  manner  in  whicli 
be  brings  the  change  about,  before  we  come  to  the  consequences 
which  he  derives  from  it.  liaon  and  Cytfana,  his  hero  and  heroioep 
are  the  principal,  indeed,  almost  the  sole  agents.  The  latter  by  her 
eloquence  rouses  all  of  her  own  sex  to  assert  their  liberty  and  in* 
dependence;  this  perhaps  was  no  difficult  task;  a  female  tongue  in 
such  a  cause  may  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  fluently  at  least, 
and  to  have  found  a  wilting  audience ;  by  the  same  iostrumeot, 
however,  she  disarms  the  soldiers  who  are  sent  to  seize  and  destroy 
her, — 

*  even  the  torturer  who  had  bound 
Her  meek  calm  frame,  ere  yet  it  was  impaled 
Loosened  her  weeping  then,  nor  could  be  found 
One  human  hand  to  h«rm  her.' — p.  84. 

The  influence  of  her  voice  is  not  confined  to  the  Golden  City, 
it  travels  over  the  land,  stirring  and  swaying  all  hearts  to  its  pur- 
pose:— 

*•  in  hamlets  and  in  towns 
The  multitudes  collect  tumultuously, — 
Blood  soon,  although  unwillingly,  to  shed.' — ^p.  85.         ^ 
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These  peaceable  and  tender  advocates  for  ^  Universal  Saffrage 
mnd  no  representation'  assemble  in  battle-arraj  under  the  walls  of 
the  Golden  City,  keeping  night  and  day  strict  blockade  (which  Mr. 
Shelley  calls  '  a  watch  of  love/)  around  the  desperate  bands  who 
still  adhere  to  the  maintenance  of  the  iron-hearted  monarch  on  the 
throne.  Why  the  eloquence  of  Cy  thna  had  no  power  over  thtmj 
or  how  the  monarch  himself,  who  had  been  a  slave  to  her  beauty, 
and  to  whom  this  model  of  purity  and  virtue  had  home  a  childj 
was  able  to  resist  the  spell  of  her  voice,  Mr.  Shelley  leaves  his 
readers  to  find  out  for  themselves.  In  this  pause  of  aflfairs  Laon 
■rakes  his  appearance  to  complete  the  revolution  ;  Cythna's  voice 
had  done  wonders,  but  Laon's  was  still  more  powerful ;  the  ^  saih 
gaine  slaves'  of  page  96,  who  stabbed  ten  thousand  in  their  sleep, 
are  turned  in  page  99  to  fraternal  bands ;  the  power  pf  the  throne 
crumbles  into  dust,  and  the  united  hosts  enter  the  city  in  triumph. 
A  good  deal  of  mummery  follows,  of  national  fi^les,  reasonable 
rites,  altars  of  federation,  &c.  borrowed  from  that  store-house  of 
cast-off  mummeries  and  abominations,  the  French  revolution.  In 
the  mean  time  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  pagan  and  christian,  send 
more  sanguine  slaves,  who  slaughter  the  sons  of  freedom  in  the 
midst  of  their  merry-making ;  Plague  and  Famine  come  to  slaugh- 
ter them  in  return ;  and  Laon  and  Cythna,  who  had  chosen  this 
aospicious  moment  in  a  ruined  tower  for  the  commencement  of 
their  ^  reign  of  love/  surrender  themselves  to  the  monarch  and 
are  burnt  alive. 

Such  is  Mr.  Shelley's  victory,  such  its  security,  and  such  the 
means  of  obtaining  it!  These  last,  we  confess,  are  calculated  to 
throw  a  damp  upon  our  spirits,  for  if  the  hopes  of  mankind  must 
depend  upon  the  exertion  of  super-eminent  eloquence,  we  have  the 
authority  of  one  who  had  well  considered  the  subject,  for  believing 
that  they  could  scarcely  depend  upon  any  thing  of  more  rare  oc- 
currence. Plures  in  omnibus  rebus,  qusLm  in  dicendo  admirabiles, 
was  the  remark  of  Cicero  a  great  many  ages  ago,  and  the  expe« 
rience  of  all  those  ages  has  served  but  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it. 

Mr.  Shelley,  however,  is  not  a  man  to  propose  a  difficult  reme** 
dy  without  suggesting  the  means  of  procuring  it.  If  we  mistake 
not,  Laon  andCythna,  and  even  the  sage,  (for  there  is  a  sort  of 
good  stupid  Archimago  in  the  poem,)  are  already  provided,  and  in* 
tent  to  bejrin  their  mission  if  we  will  but  give  them  hearing.  In 
short,Mr.  Shelley  is  his  own  Laon :  this  is  clear  from  many  passages 
of  the  preface  and  dedication.  The  lady  to  whom  the  poem  is  ad'- 
dressed  is  certainly  the  original  of  Cythna :  we  have  more  consi- 
deration for  her  than  she  has  had  for  herself,  and  will  either  mortify 
her  vanity,  or  spare  her  feelings,  by  not  producing  her  before  the 
public ;  it  is  enough  for  Uie  ptulantbropist  to  know  that  when  the 
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iteason  arrives,  she  will  be  fortb^oming*  Mr.  Sheltey  says  of  Yimt- 
self  and  her,  in  a  simile  pictoresqae  in  itself,  bat  laughable  io  its 
appIicatioD,-^ 

'  thoQ  and  I, 
Sweet  friend,  can  look  horn  our  tranquillitj, 
Like  lamps,  into  the  world  s  tempestuoas  night—' 
Two  tranquil  stars,  while  clouds  are  passing  by 
Which  wrap  them  from  the  foundering  seaman's  sight. 
That  bum  from  year  to  jear  with  unextinguished  light* — ^p.  xxxii« 

Neither  will  the  reader  be  much  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  sa* 
pient  personage  is  dimly  shadowed  out  in  Arcbimago ;  bat  a  eloe 
isaflbrded  even  to  the  uninitiate  by  a  note  in  the  preface,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  Mr.  Malthus  by  his  last  edition  has  reduced  the 
Essay  on  Population  to  a  commentary  illustrative  of  the  aoanswer- 
ableness  of  Political  Justice. 

With  such  instruments  doubtless  the  glorious  task  will  be  speedi- 
ly  accomplished — and  what  will  be  the  issue  f  this  indeed  is  a 
serious  question  ;  but.  as  in  most  schemes  of  reform,  it  is  easier  to 
say  what  is  to  be  removed,  and  destroyed,  than  what  is  to  be  pat 
in  its  place.  Mr.  Shelley  would  abrogate  our  laws — this  would  pat 
an  end  to  felonies  and  misdemeanours  at  a  blow ;  he  would  abolish 
the  rights  of  property,  of  course  there  could  thenceforward  be  no 
violations  of  them,  no  heart-bqmings  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  no  disputed  wills,  no  litigated  inheritances,  no  food  in  short 
for  sophistical  judges,  or  hireling  lawyers  ;  he  would  overthrow 
the  constitution,  and  then  we  should  have  no  expensive  court,  no 
pensions  or  sinecures,  no  silken  lords  or  corrupt  commoners,  no 
slavish  and  enslaving  army  or  navy ;  he  would  pull  down  oar 
churches,  level  our  Establishment,  and  burn  our  bibles — then  we 
should  pay  no  tithes,  be  enslaved  by  no  superstitions,  abused  by 
no  priestly  artifices :  marriage  he  cannot  endure,  and  there  would 
at  once  be  a  stop  put  to  the  lamented  increase  of  adulterous  con- 
nexions  amon^t  us,  whilst  by  repealing  the  canon  of  heaven 
against  incest,  he  would  add  to  the  puri^,  and  heighten  the  ar- 
dour of  those  feelings  with  which  brother  and  sister  now  regard 
each  other ;  finally,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme,  he  would 
have  us  renounce  our  belief  in  our  religion,  extinguish,  if  we 
can,  the  licht  of  conscience  vrithin  us,  which  embitters  our  joys 
here,  and  drown  in  oblivion  the  hopes  and  fears  that  hang  over 
our  hereafter.  This  is  at  least  intelligible  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  describe  the  structure,  which  Mr.  Shelley  would  build  upon 
this  vast  heap  of  ruins.  ^  Love,^  he  says,  ^  is  to  be  the  sole  law 
which  shall  govern  the  moral  world ;'  but  Love  is  a  wide  word 
with  many  significations,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to  which  of  them 
he  would  have  it  now  bear.      We  are  loath   to    andentao^ 
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it  in  its  lowest  sense,  though  we  believe  that  as  to  the  issue  this 
^ould  be  the  correctest  mode  of  interpreting  it  5  but  this  at  least 
is  clear,  that  Mr,  Shelley  does  not  mean  it  in  its  highest  sense  : 
he  does  not  mean  that  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and 
which  walks  after  the  commandments,  for  he  would  erase  the  Deca- 
logue^  and  every  other  code  of  laws ;  not  the  love  which  is  said  to 
be  ot  God,  and  which  is  beautifully  coupled  with  *  joy,  peace,  long 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,'  for  he 
pre-eminently  abhors  that  religion,  which  is  built  on  that  love  and 
inculcates  it  as  the  essence  of  all  duties,  and  its  own  fulfilment. 

It  is  lime  to  draw  to  an  end. — We  have  examined  Mr*  Shelley's 
system  slightly,  but,  we  hope,  dispassionately ;  there  will  be  those, 
who  will  say  that  we  have  done  so  coldly.  He  has  indeed,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  wounded  us  in  the  tenderest  part.— As  far  as  in 
him  lay,  he  has  loosened  the  hold  of  our  protecting  laws,  and  sapped 
the  princij)les  of  our  venerable  polity ;  he  has  invaded  the  purity 
and  chilled  the  unsuspecting  ardour  of  our  fireside  intimacies:  he 
has  slandered,  ridiculed  and  blasphemed  our  holy  religion;  yet  these 
arc  all  too  sacred  objects  to  be  defended  bitterly  or  unfairly.  We 
have  learned  loo,  though  not  in  Mr.  Shelley's  school,  to  discriminate 
between  a  man  and  his  opinions,  and  while  we  show  no  mercy  to 
the  sin,  we  can  regard  the  sinner  with  allowance  and  pity.  It  isJn 
this  spirit,  ihp.t  wc  conclude  with  a  few  lines,  which  may  serve  for 
a  warning  to  others,  and  for  reproof,  admonition,  and  even  if  he  so 
pleases,  of  encouragement  to  himself.  We  have  already  said  what 
we  think  of  his  powers  as  a  poet,  and  doubtless,  with  those  powers, 
he  might  have  risen  to  respectability  in  any  honourable  path,  which 
he  had  chosen  to  pursue,  if  to  his  talents  he  had  added  industry, 
subordination,  and  good  principles.  But  of  Mr.  Shelley  much  may 
be  said  with  truth,  which  we  not  long  since  said  of  his  friend  and 
leader  Mr.  Hunt :  he  has  not,  indeed,  all  that  is  odious  and  con- 
temptible in  the  character  of  that  person ;  so  far  as  we  have  seen 
he  has  never  exhibited  the  busding  vulgarity,  the  ludicrous  afiecta- 
lion,  the  factious  flippancy,  or  the  selfish  heartlcssness,  which  it  is 
hard  for  our  feelings  to  treat  with  the  mere  contempt  they  merit. 
Like  him,  however,  Mr.  Shelley  is  a  very  vain  man  ;  and  like  most 
very  vain  men,  he  is  but  half  instructed  in  knowledge,  and  less  than 
half-disciplined  in  his  reasoning  powers  ;  his  vanity,  wanting  the 
control  of  the  faith  which  be  derides,  has  been  his  ruin;  it  has 
roade  him  too  impatient  of  applause  and  distinction  to  earn  them  io 
the  fair  course  of  labour ;  like  a  speculator  in  trade,  he  would  be 
rich  without  capital  and  without  delay,  and,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, his  speculations  have  ended  only  in  disappointments. 
They  both  began,  his  speculations  and  his  disappointments,  in  earlv 
childhood,  and  even  from  that  period  he  has  carried  about  with 
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him  a  soured  and  discontented  spirit — unteacbable  in  boyhood,  isn* 
amiable  in  youth,  querulous  and  unmanly  in  manhood, — sin^latly 
unhappy  in  all  three.  He  speaks  of  his  school  as  a  ^  world  of  woes,' 
of  his  masters  as  'tyrants/  of  his  school-fellows  as  'enemies,' — 
alas !  what  is  this,  but  to  bear  evidence  against  himself?  every 
one  who  knows  what  a  public  school  ordinarily  must  be,  will  only 
trace  in  these  lines  the  language  of  an  insubordinate,  a  vain,  a 
mortified  spirit. 

We  would  venture  to  hope  that  the  past  may  suffice  for  the  spe- 
culations in  which  Mr.  Shelley  has  hitherto  engaged ;  they  have 
brought  him  neither  honour  abroad  nor  peace  at  home,  and  after 
so  fair  a  trial  it  seems  bui  common  prudence  to  change  them  for 
some  new  venture.  He^s  still  a  young  man,  and  though  his  account 
be  assuredly  black  and  heavy,  he  may  yet  hope  to  redeem  his  lime, 
and  wipe  it  out.  He  may  and  he  should  retain  all  the  love  for  bis 
fellow-creatures,  all  the  zeal  for  their  improvement  in  virtue  and 
happiness  which  he  now  professes,  but  let  that  zeal  be  armed  with 
knowledge  and  regulated  by  judgment.  Let  htm  not  be  offended 
at  our  freedom,  but  he  is  really  too  young,  too  ignorant,  too  inex* 
perienced,  and  too  vicious  to  undertake  the  task  of  reforming  any 
world,  but  the  little  world  within  his  own  breast ;  that  task  will  be 
a  good  preparation  for  the  difficulties  which  he  is  more  anxious  at 
once  to  encounter.  There  is  a  book  which  will  help  him  to  this  pre- 
paration, which  has  more  poetry  in  it  than  Lucretius,  more  interest 
than  Godwin,  and  far  more  philosophy  than  both.  But  it  is  a  sealed 
book  to  a  proud  spirit ;  if  he  would  read  it  with  effect,  he  roust  be 
humble  where  he  is  now  vain,  he  must  examine  and  doubt  himself 
where  now  he  \K)ldly  condemns  others,  and  instead  of  relying  on 
bis  own  powers,  he  must  feel  and  acknowledge  his  weakness,  and 
pray  for  strength  from  above. 

We  had  closed  our  remarks  on  Laon  and  Cythna,  when  *  Rosalind 
and  Helen'  was  put  into  our  hands :  after  having  devoted  so  much 
more  space  to  the  former  than  its  own  importance  merited,  a  sin- 
gle sentence  will  suffice  for  the  latter.  Though  not  without  some 
marks  of  the  same  ability,  which  is  occasionally  manifested  in  Mr. 
Shelley's  earlier  production,  the  present  poem  is  very  inferior  to  it 
in  po<«itive  merit,  and  far  more  abundant  in  faults :  it  is  less  inte- 
resting, less  vigorous  and  chaste  in  language,  less  harmonious  in 
versification, and  less  pure  in  thought;  more  rambling  and  diffuse^ 
more  palpably  and  consciously  sophistical,  more  offensive  and  vol- 
gar,  more  unintelligible.  So  it  ever  is  and  must  be  in  the  downward 
course  of  infidelity  and  immorality ; — we  can  no  more  blot  out  the 
noblest  objects  of  contemplation,  and  the  most  heart-stirring 
sources  of  gratitude  from  the  creation  without  injury  to  our  intel- 
i(!ctual  and  moral  nature,  than  we  can  refuse  to  walk  by  the  light 
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^f  the  sun  witbout  impairing  our  ocnlar  vision.  Scarcely  anj  mail 
ever  set  himself  in  array  aeainst  the  cause  ofsoctal  order  ana  reli- 
gion, but  from  a  proud  and  rebel  mind,  or  a  corrupt  and  undisci- 
plined heart :  where  these  are,  true  knowledge  cannot  grow*  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  indeed,  a  man  like  Mr.  Shelley  may  cheat 
himself  with  the  imagined  loftiness  and  independence  of  his  theory, 
and  it  is  easy  to  invent  a  thousand  sophisms,  to  reconcile  his  con- 
science to  the  impurity  of  his  practice :  but  this  last  only  long 
enough  to  lead  him  on  beyond  the  power  of  return  ;  he  ceases'  to 
be  the  dupe,  but  with  desperate  malignity  he  becomes  the  deceiver 
of  others.  Like  the  Egyptian  of  old,  the  wheels  of  his  chariot 
are  broken,  the  path  of  ^  mighty  waters'  closes  in  upon  him  behind^ 
and  a  still  deepening  ocean  is  before  him : — for  a  short  time,  are 
seen  his  impotent  struggles  against  a  resistless  power,  his  bias* 
phemous  eiecratioTis  are  heard,  his  despair  but  poorly  assumes  the 
tone  of  triumph  and  de&ance,  and  he  calls  ineffectually  on  others 
to  follow  him  to  the  same  ruin — linally.  he  sinks  ^  hke  lead'  to  th^ 
bottom,  and  is  foi^otten.  So  it  is  now  in  part,  so  shortly  will  it 
be  entirely  with  Mr.  Shelley  : — if  we  might  withdraw  the  veil  of 
private  life,  and  tell  what  we  nozo  know  about  him,  it  would  be  in- 
deed a  disgusting  picture  that  we  should  exhibit,  but  it  would  be 
an  unanswerable  comment  on  our  text ;  it  is  not  easy  for  those  who 
read  ordy^  to  conceive  how  much  low  pride,  how  much  oold  selfish- 
ness, how  much  unmanly  cruelty  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
this  *•  universal'  and  '  lawless  love*'  But  we  must  only  use  our 
knowledge  to  check  the  groundless  hopes  which  we  were  once 
prone  to  entertain  of  him. 

Art.  VIII. — Maurice  and  Berghetta;  or  the   Priest  of  Rahtry^ 
A  Tale.     ]2mo.  London.     1819. 

THE  titfe-page  of  this  simple  production  is  anonymous,  but  the 
advertisements  (which  have  been  scattered  with  somewhat  of 
aristocratical  profusion)  inform  us  tbat  the  author  is  Mr.  William 
Pamell,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Wicklow  in  Ireland ;  and  the  pre- 
fiice  intimates  that,  ^  in  the  following  tale,  the  author's  intention 
was  not  to  write  a  novel,  but  to  place  such  obiervaHons  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Irish  peasantry  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  a  less  formal 
shape  than  that  of  a  regnlar  dissertation.'   (p.  xliii.) 

It  ii  somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  honourable  member  that, 
not  intending  to  write  a  novel,  he  should  have  accomplished,  by  a 
most  perverse  fate,  the  very  thing  that  he  had  determined  not  to  do; 
while,  as  we  shall  see,  he  makes  but  a  lame  business  of  that 
which  was  his  main  design.  As  he  has  chosen  to  publish  the  UHf 
happy  misconception  into  which  he  had  been  inadvertently  botnyei^ 
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it  becomes  our  duty  to  giTe  our  readers  some  account  of  it :  in  tbe 
first  place,  as  a  tale ;  and  secondly,  as  a  dissertation  on  the  Iristi 
character. 

As  a  tale,  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  think  somewhat  better  of  it 
than  Mr.  PamcU  himself  appears  to  do ;  bat  when  we  had  made 
a  little  progress  in  the  work  those  hopes  vanished,  and  we  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  impartiality  and  justice  with  which  our 
Hibernian  Brutus  has  condemned  his  own  ofispring. 

Father  O'Brian,  the  popish  priest  of  Rahery,  a  barren  little 
rock  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  narrates  to  his  parishioners  with 
becoming  humility,  that  after  a  tolerably  long  ministry  he  disco* 
Tered  ^  that  he  had  no  religion  in  his  heart,  but  that^  (about  the  pe-. 
nod  when  the  novel  begins)  ^  he  began  to  change  his  vain,  worldly, 
elfish,  hard  and  proud  temper  into  a  tender  and  pious  one ;  and  tl^t 
the  first  proof  or  this  Christian  change  was  resolving  to  take  care 
of  two  orphans'  (p.  25.)  of  one  David  O'Neal,  a  labourer  in  the 
parish,  who  had  died  about  a  year  before,  leaving  his  children  in  the 
tilth,  poverty  and  desolation  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry— but  the  tardiness  of  this  ^od  priest's  charity  did  no  harm. 
— The  orphans,  a  boy  rejoicing  m  the  mellifluous  name  of  Af  oir- 
cheartach  {anglklf  Maurice,  we  are  told)  and  his  sister  Una  (hiber- 
nice,  Owna)  aged  about  eleven  and  twelve,  had  already  shown  a 
vigour  of  character  and  good  sense  which  would  have  appeared  un- 
natural in  children  anywhere  but  in  Ireland ;  the  boy  had  already 
turned  out  of  doors,  bag  and  bag^ge,  his  surviving  relations  and 
friends,  who  had  disgusted,  by  their  superstitions  and  vulgarity,  this 
non  non  sine  dis  antmosus  infuns  :  and  he  and  his  sister, — though 
only  day-labourtrt^  the  one  earning  thirteen  and  the  other  two- 
pence per  diem, — had  discovered  by  the  mere  light  of  their  own 
talents  and  taste,  and  had  effected,  upon  the  strength  of  the  afore- 
Said  fifteen-pence,  such  a  pure  system  of  religion  and  morals,  such 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  domestic  economy,  that  the  priest 
had  really  nothing  to  teach  them,  and,  when  he  heard  ail  their  won- 
derful works,  could  only  exclaim,  with  patriarchal  pathos — ^  God 
love  you,  children — I  never  heard  the  like  before  !'--;p.  30. 

In  this  Ultonian  Utopia  of  Mr.  Parnell  every  thing  which  use 
could  require  or  taste  wish  for,  was  provided,  down  even  to  a 
fashionable,  qcccnt*  Mr.  Parnell  is  well  aware  that  a  hero  or  he- 
roine, with  an  Irish  brogue,  would  be  a  monstrous  solecism,  and 
he  accordingly  represents  his  orphans  as  so  veiy  nice  in  the  article 
of  accent,  that  they  are  always  mistaken  for  English ! 

Besides  polishing  his  own  andhis  sister's  pronunciation,  learning 
Greek  and  Latin  from  Father  O'Brian,  and  all  the  mysteries^ 
scientific  horsemanship,  '  terre  a  terre,  passades,  courbettes,  ca- 
pr:olessur  les  voiles,'  (p.  113.)  from  an  old  French  Ikk^  on  the 
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inanige,  Maurice  contrived  to  work  so  adroitly  as  well  as  earnestly, 
that  the  young  prodigies  found  themselves  growing  rich  on  their 
fifteen-pence  a  day — an  advantace,  however,  which,  with  all  their 
labour  and  economy,  they  could  hardly  have  effected  biit  by  the 
most  extraordinary  abstinence :  for,  instead  of  revelling  on  potatoes 
and  milk,  as  their  fellow-peasants  did,  our  orphans  restricted  them* 
selves  to  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast  and  supper ;  and 
cold  meat  for  dinner. — p.  28. 

A  little  foreign  travel  now  becomes  necessary  to  perfect  the  edd- 
cation  of  the  sagacious  Muircheartach  and  the  beautiful  Una, 
aiid  accordingly  they  set  put  for  London^  (with  an  ample  pecu- 
niary provision  for  the,  expenses  of  the  tour  accumulated  out  of 
their  savings.)  Una  is  soon  disposed  of  in  London  in  the  family 
of  a  noble  lady,  (Lady  Macartney,)  who  wanted  an  intelligent  and 
well  educated  young  woman  as  a  companion,  and  who,  ol  course, 
thought  herself  happily  fitted  in  Una  O'Neal, — though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Una's  prime  accomplishments,  milking,  churning, 
&c.  (p.  48.)  were  as  much  thrown  away  on  Lady  Macartney,  as 
poor  La  Fleur's  talent  of  making  spatterdashes  upon  Yorick.  . 

All  parties,  as  we  may  well  believe,  felicitated  themselves  on  so 
happy  and  appropriate  a  disposal  of  Una;  but  Muircheartach, 
or  Maurice,  as  we  shall  henceforth  (disregarding  euphony)  call 
him,  is  still  more  fortunate;  he  happens  to  fall  m  with  a  young 
English  farmer  of  the  name  of  John  Headcroft,  who  shows  him 
how  to  manage  a  short-handled  spade,  which  on  Maurice's  return 
to  day-labour  in  Ireland,  was  as  ^good  as  a  mine  of  gold'  to  him ; 
h  c  also  learned,  in  this  same  school,  that  if  he  mowed  with  a  long- 
bandied  scythe  he  need  not  stoop  so  low  as  with  a  short-handled 
one ;  and  he  was  gradually  initiated  into  some  of  the  more  recon- 
dite mysteries  of  the  aK  of  mowing,  such  ais,  that  damp  grass  is 
cut  more  easily  than  dry,  and  that  it  is  less  fatiguing  to  mow  ia 
the  morning  and  evening,  than  under  the  meridian  sun. 

Lest  our  readers  should  suspect  us  of  not  having  adequate  au- 
thority for  these  important  facts,  we  shall  give  the  original  account 
of  the  improvement  imported  into  Ireland  by  Maurice,  one  of 
the  few  benefactors  of  that  too-long-neglected  and  misgoverned 
country* 

<  Profit  he  did,  and  that  forthwith.  He  had  lived  well  while  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  in  full  strength  and  health.  He  immediately  looked  out 
for  a  job  of  task  work,  and  as  it  was  Well  known,  that  he  would  finish 
his  work  to  perfection,  equally  as  well  by  task  as  by  day's  work,  he  had 
his  choice.  His  earnings  were  large,  and  his  expense  /t^^/e,  for  he 
4rank  nothing  but  milk  or  w^ter,  and  ate  cold  meat  and  bread.  He 
lived  alone,  like  a  hermit,  getting  a  neighbour's  wife  to  buy  his  meat. 
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and  boil  it  for  him;  fltill  as  he  earned  his  money,  he  laid  it  out  in  get^ 
tidg  toola  made  after  the  English  fashion.  He  soon  had  a  short  handle 
spsule  and  a  broad  shovel,  and  was  secretly  getting  a  ploagh.  harrows, 
and  a  set  of  draining  tools  made,  as  he  began  to  speculate  on  taking 
his  land  into  his  own  hands,  and  managing  it,  as  John  Headcrofl  had 
tanght  him.  He  waited  impatiently  till  the  mowing  began,  which  was 
late  in  the  country  round  about  Good  mowers  were,  as  usual,  scarce, 
and  the  price  enormous,  five  shillings  nn  acre.  Maurice  contracted  to 
mow  so  much;  that  every  one  supposed  he  meant  to  engage  under-men 
to  assist  him;  he  set  to  work  with  a  good  scythe  and  a  bent  handle,  so 
that  he  had  no  longer  to  mow  with  hui  chin  almost  oa  his  knees,  as  his 
neighbours  did. 

'  Then,  instead  of  working  through  the  day,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
eountryi  under  the  hot  sun,  when  the  grass  got  dry  and  cut  harsh  and 
difficult,  be  began  to  mow  with  the  first  foot-&ll  of  the  morning,  or,  as 
was  said,  the  middle  of  the  night;  in  the  middle  of  the  day  he  lay  down 
in  the  shade  and  slept,  and  began  again  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  for 
he  had  learnt  in  England,  not  only  what  every  man's  sense  would  teU 
him,  that  he  could  work  harder  and  pleasanter  in  the  cool  than  in  the 
heat;  but  that  the  grass  cut  twice  as  easy  while  sappy  and  wet  with  the 
dew.  By  this  means  Maurice  did  twice  as  much  as  the  country 
Blowers,  with  less  fatigae  than  thev  had. 

*  To  mowing  succeeded  a  job  of  reaping  and  thrashing,  and  then  a 
heavy  piece  of  ditching,  which  turned  out  unusually  profitable  to  him, 
from  the  use  of  his  broad  short  handled  spade.  In  truth  Manrice 
did  the  work  of  four  men,  the  spade  did  the  worM  of  two,  for  it  dug  and 
threw  up  the  clay  at  once;  whereas  a  shoveller  is  always  forced  ta 
attend  the  narrow  fac  to  lift  up  all  it  drops,  which  is  half  what  it  digs, 
then  the  shovel  being  worn  and  narrow,  drops  again  half  what  it  at- 
tempts to  liil,  and  both  fac-man  and  shovel-man,  repugning  to  bend 
their  backs,  the  day's  work  has  very  little  to  shew  for  itself  when  it  is 
ended. 

*  Thus  earning  much,  and  spending  little,  Maurice  again  grew  rick,^ — 
pp.  78 — 82. 

This  is  not  the  worst  specimen  of  Mr,  ParnelPs  style ;  and  the 
reader  has  already  anticipated  us  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  very 
fair  imitation  of  the  most  approved  models  in  Mr.  Tabari's  '  Lil- 
liputian Library.'  We  could  say  much  in  praise  of  Mr.  Parneli^a 
choice — but  we  must  return  to  our  tale. 

In  the  intervals  of  mowing,  reaping,  and  heavy  pieces  of 
ditching,  Maurice  found  time  to  fall  in  love,  and  to  learn  French. 
Though  Mr.  ParneH  did  not  originally  intend  to  write  a  novel,  yet 
there  are  certain  stated  forms  of  that  admired  species  of  composi- 
tion with  which  he  feels  himself  bound  to  comply. — One  of  the 
most  recognised  of  them  is,  that  the  hero  should  save  the  heroine 
Irom  some  imminent  peril.  There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  species 
•f  peril  which  authors  have  bad  recours^e  to  for  this  purpose; 
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Sophia  Western  is  thrown  from  .her  horse,  Camilla  is  run  awajr 
with  in  a  phaeton,  several  Julias  and  Carolines  have  been  in  penl 
of  drowning  from  the  up-setting  of  boats,  and  Lucy  Aston  and  di- 
vers other  young  ladies  have  narrowly  escaped  being  gored  by  a 
bull;  but  none  of  these  predicaments  would  suit  Mr.  ParnelPs  pur« 
pose.  Miss  Berghetta  O'Tual,  (vulgarly  Berrett  Toole,)  the  widow 
Toole^s  daughter,  had  neither  horse  nor  phaeton  to  run  away  with 
her,  nor  are  there,  we  believe,  any  roads  in  Rahery  upon  which 
that  exploit  could  be  performed  *,  the  sea,  to  be  sure,  was  open  to 
a  case  of  drowning,  but  Mr.  Pamell  had  an  absolute  necessity  to 
reserve  tliis  accident  for  an  ulterior  emergency  ;  and  bulls  are  not 
in  Ireland  objects  of  peculiar  terror — all  these,  therefore,  Mr. 
Pamell  judiciously  rejects,  and  with  a  simplicity  which  must  de- 
light the  lover  of  real  life,  frightens  his  village  heroine  with  the 
barking  of  a  village  dog. 

*  '^  But  how  came  you  acquainted  ?''  said  I,  *<  for  she  never  sees  any 
one  in  her  mother's  house,  nor  ever  leaves  it  but  to  go  to  chapel,  and 
then  she  draws  her  cloak  over  her  face,  and  speaks  to  no  man." 

<'  Ah,  father,  when  I  first  saw  that  pa/e  (quere  hale)  and  heavenly  face^ 
which  was  never  uncovered  but  at  her  devotiom^  so  gentle,  so  sweet,  so 
pure !  many  ways  1  tried  to  accost  her,but  she  heeded  me  not,but  chance 
Ikvoored  me  ;  as  she  was  passing  by  a  house,  some  dogs  ran  out  and 
kariced  at  her ;  and  she  has  such  an  extreme  terror  of  these  cabin  curs» 
that  she  screamed  and  began  to  run.  I  was  nerer  far  from  her  on  her 
return  from  chapel,  and  flew  to  her  assistance.  1  dealt  one  of  the  dogs 
a  blow  with  my  stick,  with  such  good  will,  that  1  laid  him  dead. — 1  then 
overtook  Berghetta,  who  was  so  terrified,  that  she  could  scarcely  stand, 
and  was  obliged  to  lean  on  my  arm,  and  let  me  accompany  her  home* 
¥et  in  all  other  respects,  she  is  a  hale  (quere  pale)  active  girl ;  and 
who  milks  a  cow,  or  tends  her  dairy  better  ?  Her  mother  smiled  on  ma 
when  1  brought  her  home,  and  1  gaw  that  my  fortune  was  made."  '— 1». 
W,  94. 

This  interesting  hale,  pale,  Berghetta,  ^  though  obligated  to  milk 
eows,^  was  lineally  descended  from  king  O'Toole,  who  was  for^ 
nierty  sovereign  of  that  very  county  of  which  Mr.  Pamell — quan«- 
tokn  rautatus  ah  illo  Hectoref — is  now  a  simple  knight  of  theshiro 
-^an  alliance  with  Maurice  was,  however, np  degradation,  even  to 
the  O'Tooles — Maurice  himself  being  lineally  descended  from  king 
O'Neal,  sovereign  of  Tyrone,  though  *  of  all  the  property  of  his 
bouse  he  possessed  nothing  but  a  beautiful  pedigree  written  in  gold 
upon  vellum,  a  mud  cabin  and  ascore  of  acres  of  hungry  land.'  p.  5. 

The  nuptials  of  these  royal  peasants  were  therefore  celebrated, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  two  illustrious  houses,  and  three  children 
blest  the  happy  union ;  one  of  these  was  a  daughter,  whom  with 
that  strict  attention  to  historical  accuracy  and  national  feeling  * 
which  distinguishes  Mr.  Pamell,  be  christens  Gera/c^me,  thereby  in- 
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timating  that  the  Fitzgeralds,  to  whom  the  name  of  Geraldin^  K 
appropriate,  were  of  the  ancient  houses  of  O^Neal  or  O'Toole. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness,  the  clouds  of  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow  appear.  The  widow  Toole  dies,  and 
is  carried  two  hundred  miles  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  king 
O^Toole,  her  ancestor.  She  is  no  sooner  laid  by  the  side  of  her 
progenitor,in  the  Re-feast  orroyal  sepulchre  of  the  Seven  Churches, 
than  her  ghost  appears  to  her  daughter  Berrett,  who  tbereupout 
without  ailment  or  notice^  dies,  as  the  Americans  express  it,  *•  slick 
right  away/ 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone — Maurice  and  the  Priest  had  si 
common  friend,  an  officer  (he  seemed  to  mortal  eyes)  in  the  Irish 
brigade,  in  the  French  service,  but  the  gods,  Father  O'Brian,  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  know  him  to  be  Hi  Sullivan  Here,  king  of  Kerry.— 
Mauriee  had  saved  this  young  prince  from  drowning  by  the  upset- 
ting of  his  boat  in  Bantry  bay,  and  of  course  became  bis  devoted 
friend.  The  prince  (or  his  father,  the  late  king  Sullivan)  had  lost 
alaw*^suit  against  one  Squire  Dale,  which  so  exasperated  the  royal 
youth,  that,  about  the  time  of  Berrett^s  death,  he  came  firom 
France  with  Una,  (both  of  course  iii  love  and  plighted  to  each 
other,)  with  the  noble  design  of  raising  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  ia 
the  hopes  of  recovering  by  war  the  land  which  he  had  lost  by  law* 
Maurice  and  the  Priest  do  not  quite  approve  such  proceedii^ 
but  as  their  friend  is  resolved  upon  having  a  little  disturbance, 
they  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  accompany  him*  On  Hi 
Sullivan^s  arrival  amongst  this  clan,  be  assembles  them  for  his  pa- 
triotic enterprise  ;  but  while  he  is  endeavouring,  by  Maurice's  me- 
diation, to  extort  from  Mr.  Dale  50Q0/.  on  condition  of  suspending 
hostilities,  the  mob,  not  understanding  such  shilly-shally  practices, 
set  nre  to  the  house  (more  kibemico)  and  bum  Mr.  and  Mr^  Dale 
and  all  their  family  alive.  Although  this  was  a  little  mistake  in 
which  Hi  Sullivan  bad  no  direct  share,  he  having  intended  to  com- 
mit high  treason  onty^  and  not  arson  and  murder,  yet  on  the  gene- 
ral evidence  of  the  facts  and  the  particular  evidence  of  some  false 
witnesses,  who  swore  that  he  had  actually  ordered  them  to  horn 
Mr.  Dale's  house,  king  Hi  Sullivan  was  convicted  and  hanged,  to 
the  great  sorrow  and  indignation  of  Maurice,  Father  O'Brian,  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  consider  his  punishment  as  a  most  brutal  and 
infamous  instance  of  the  oppression  of  the  Irish  government 

This  little  accident  renders  a  residence  in  Ireland  n6t  over  agree- 
able to  queen  Una,  who  thereupon  goes  to  Spain,  where  she  is 
immediately  introduced  to  their  catholic  majesties,  who  take  her 
into  great  favour,  and  acknowledge  at  once,  and  without  reference 
even  to  the  Herald's  College,  her  rank  of  princess. 
* "  When  we  reached  the  circle  where  the  queen  sat,  I  made  a  slen- 
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4er  ciirtsey,  preserving  myself  from  that  mean  assiduousDess,  which 
characterizes  courtiers  hoth  male  and  female. — 8he  said,  in  Spamsh, 
««  we  are  obliged  to  the  princess  Hi  Sullivan  iov  iht  honour  ihe  do€$ 
our  amrt^^*  and  seemed  as  \(  she  would  have  said  more,  but  was  re- 
strained by  the  forms  of  this  most  formed  court ;  but  these  few  words 
were  accompanied  by  a  smile  of  great  sweetness, 

« **  A  few  days  after,  the  Cond6  O'Donnell  told  me,  that  I  bad  form<fd 
the  conversation  of  the  whole  court*  and  that  my  beauty,  and  the  ease 
and  dignity  of  my  manner,  were  the  admiration  of  all :  this  interested 
me  very  little,  but  not  so  when  he  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  queen  was 
charmed  with  me,  said  openly  that  there  was  no  lady  in  the  Spanish  or 
French  court  to  be  compared  with  me,  and  had  desired  the  Cond6  to 
request,  that  I  would  pay  her  a  morning  visit'' ' — p.  295,  296. 

To  this  and  similar  letters  her  highness  now  subscribes  herself— 

'  "  Uff  A, 

Princess  Hi  Sullivan  Bere» 
— bornHiNial."'— p.  311. 

This  recognition  of  the  Hi  Nials  by  the  court  of  Spain  gives,  o£ 
course,  prince  Maurice  great  satisfaction,  which  is  much  increased 
bv  John  Headcroft,  thelarmer^s  son,  whom  he  had  formerly  met  in 
England,  dyins  and  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds!  Riches  and  honour  however  cannot  make  man  ini- 
mortah — Poor  Maurice  dies,  and  his  three  children,  with  the 
Tellutn  pedigree  in  gold  letters  and  John  Headcroft's  huftdred 
thousand  pounds,  are  sent  to  Spain  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
^  Princess  Hi  Sullivan  Bere — bom  Hi  JfiaL* 

■  The  boys,  in  right  of  their  father,  had  the  title  of  Prince  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  rank  of  Grandees  of  Spain  superadded.  And  they  ae4 
Geraldine  received  much  courtesy  from  the  Spanish  court.' — p.  317. 

The  queen  of  Spain  took  as  great  a  fancy  to  Geraldine  as  she 
bad  done  to  her  highness  of  Hi  Sullivan  ;  and  having  resolved  to 
see  her  well  married,  her  majesty,  with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
an  easy  familiarity  peculiar  to  the  court  of  Spain,  bad  a  list  of  all 
the  unmarried  grandees  made  out,  and  the  grandees  hereupon 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  the  drawing-room,  in  order  that  Ge- 
raldine might  pick  out  a  husband  for  herself. 

*  *'  When  Qeraldine  appeared,  the  queen  Tvith  little  ceremony  ap- 
nounced  her  intentions  ;  and  telling  Geraldine  with  many  compliments, 
tbat  there  was  not  a  single  young  lord  of  the  court  but  what  aspired  to 
obtain  her  hand,  bade  her  choose  whomever  she  would  prefer  for  a  hus- 
band ;  '*  Here  is  aiist  of  their  pames,"  said  her  m^esty  smiling,  **  but 
as  1  believe  you  have  scarcely  deigned  to  know  them  by  name,  1  have 
assembled  them  all  here,  in  case  you  know  their  faces  better." 

•  **  Oenildine  replied  without  raising  her  eyes  from, the  ground; 
**  your  majesty's  commands  are  sufficient  to  excuse  in  me  what  other- 
wise wo^ld  be  deemed  onosual  presqmptioo.     In  obedience  to  these  I 
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Mine  the  doke  D^Unzeda,  if  hit  grace  w31  condescend  to  accept  tbe 
poor  offer  of  my  duty.* 

*  **  Here  Oeraldine'a  limbs  nearly  failed  her;  but  the  queen  bertelf 
supported  her,  and  cried  to  the  dake,  who  rushed  forward,  "  stop, 
D'U  oseda,  perhaps  here  'u  some  mistake,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
princess  Hi  Nial  should  be  a  rictim  to  her  obedience/* 

*  •«  <  Do  you  know,*  contiaaed  she  to  Geraldine,  that  the  duke  is 
absolutely  without  fortune,  and  therefore  never  pretended  to  yoor 
ftandr 

*  ^*  '  No,  Madam,  1  did  not  know  that  circumstance.' 

*  **  *  Ha?e  you  ever  seen  the  doke*s  face  ?* 
«  "  «  No,  Madam.' 

*  «*  *  How  came  you  then  to  know  any  thing  about  him  V 

*  **  *  I  saw,'  said  Geraldine,  after  some  hesitation,  and  sinking  in  the 
queen's  arms^  *  i  saw  his  name  in  a  book.'  "  ' — p.  327 — 329. 

And  so  tbe  princess  Geraldine    Hi   Nial   became    dutchess   of 
D'Uuzeda,  (we  follow  Mr.  ParnelPs  orthography,)  and  after  a  visit 

Slid  by  the  duke,  dutche&s,  princesses  and  gramlees,  to  Father 
'Brian  in  Rahery,  this  sensible  and  instructive  little  tale  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

We  have  been  so  full  in  our  account  of  the  stoiy,  that  we  haire 
little  room  for  tbe  Irish  observations  of  which  Mr.  Pamell  has 
made  it  the  vehicle.— Some  of  them,  however,  must  be  noticed. 

The  work  is  dedicated,  in  a  strain  of  what  we  should  have 
thought  very  fulsome  flattery,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of 
Ireland ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  flattery  will  reconcile  them  to 
Father  O'Brian^s  confession,  (p.  25.)  that  he  was  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  '  but  a  sorry  apostle,  very  little  fitted  to  benefit  bb 
flocky^  till  he  happened  to  become  accidentally  possessed  of  ^  a 
number  of  religious  books,'*  which,  though  written  by  Prvtesiants^ 
made  a  deep  and  salutary  impression  on  him,  and  opetied  his  mind 
to  a  true  sense  of  that  religion  which  he  had  so  long  unworthily 
professed.  This  avowal,  put  into  tbe  mouth  of  a  popish  priest,  is 
as  natural  and  rational  as  all  the  rest  of  the  work.  Nor  is  the  foU 
lowing  unimportant,  considering  that  Mr.  Pamell  professes  to  be 
a  partial  and  favourable  observer  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  clergy. 

^  Indeed,'  says  Father  O'Brian,  (speaking  of  a  miserable  female  qoack 
who  pretended  to  efiect  cures,)  *  if  I  had  chosen  to  act  the  religioas 
impostor y  1  might  have  spoilt  all  Rose  M'Cormick's  Irade ;  people  with 
agues,  and  fits,  scrofula,  atfd  white  swellings,  came  from  all  parti  ^ 
have  the  Bible  read  over  them,  or  to  have  me  stroke  tbe  seat  of  tha 
complaint ;  but  it  always  seemed  impious  to  me  to  allow  these  poor 
creatures  to  believe,  that  sinners  like  themselves  could  work  miracles^ 
even  though  a  cure  might  sometimes  be  wrought  by  the  strong  agencj 
of  their  own  fancies ;  and  it's  being  so  geveka^y  practised  by  priests  vusj 
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f^T^  colour  to  oar  enemies,  to  saj  we  do  not  care  by  'oohat  meane  W6 
keep  up  the  iafloence  of  our  clergy  over  their  ignorant  flock.' — ^p.  24. 

Thus,  if  "^e  are  to  credit  our  aathor»  imposition  and  impiety 
(these  are  bard  words,  Mr.  Parnell)  have  heen  generally  practised 
by  that  very  body  to  whom  be  dedicates  his  work  in  terms  of 
lavish  panegyric!  so  lavish  indeed,  that  his  adulation  runs  away 
with  his  judgment  and  memory,  and  almost,  it  would  seem, 
with  his  creed.  Mr.  Parnell,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  must 
have  sworn  over  and  over  again  that  he  believes  ^  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass'  and  other  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  be 
stiperstitious  and  idolatrous^  and  yet  he  assures  these  priests,  whose 
first  duty  is  the  performance  of  these  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
rites,  that  the  domestic  nomination  of  their  bishops,  '  a  principle 
already  happily  begun,  must  raise  their  church  to  an  eminence  for 
piety  and  talent  far  above  the  protestant  or  any  other  church.' — ^p. 
IX.  If  Mr.  Parnell  believes,  as  he  says,  that  the  Insh  papist 
church  (for  he  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Church  of  Rome)  is, 
in  *  simplicity ^^  ^ purity ^^  ^nd^piety^^  far  above  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, why  does  he  not  reconcile  himself  to  that  transcendant 
church  ?  why,  at  least,,  does  he  not  tell  us  how  he  contrives  with 
these  sentiments  to  subscribe  to  the  words  superstitious  and  ido- 
latrous at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  We  meddle  not 
with  the  spirit  or  the  expressions  of  these  oaths  and  declarations  ; 
we  may  perhaps  have  questioned  their  policy ;  but  we  were  not 
wholly  convinced  of  their  inadequacy  to  fulfil  even  their  own  ob- 
ject, till  we  read  the  profession  of  faith  of  this  conscientious  sena- 
tor, and  found  that  they  do  not  exclude  from  a  seat  in  parliament, 
one  who  prefers  the  Roman  catholic  church  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Parnell  be  really  a  protestant,  and 
these  warm  praises  of  the  popish  church  be  the  mere  flattery  of  a 
dedicator^  we  cannot  applaud  either  his  good  taste  or  his  sincerity ; 
and  (what  he  will  perhapsconsider  a  greater  misfortune)  we  believe 
that  such  of  the  popish  priests  and  freeholders  of  Wicklowshire 
as  may  chance  to  read  his  book,  will  give  him  very  little  thanks  for 
his  pains.  What  strain  of  general  encomium,  however  profuse, 
can  reconcile  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  to  such  degrading 
confessions  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  repre- 
sentative Father  O'Brien ;  or  palliate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  laity, 
such  charges  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  produced  against  their  morals^ 
their  manners,  their  intellects,  and  their  disposition ! 

*  VHint  bunglers r  he  exclaims,  *  what  idle,  careless  bunglers*  are  our 
farmers  compared  with  the  finglish ! — There  is  a  part  of  an  English 
fermlng  man's  life  which  an  Irishman  does  not  live;  that  is  between  four 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  motniog.     Every  body  there  rises  before  four  ia 
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the  winter:  in  Ireland  no  one  gets  np  till  half  past  ire  in  sammer,  nor 
till  half  past  se? en  in  winter;  partly  from  the  laziness  that  sticks  to  thdr 
bones,  partly  that  they  think  candlelight  too  expensive,  not  knowing  that 
light  and  labour  make  the  two  halves  of  a  farmer's  fortane/ — p.  5 1 ,  52. 

*  The  English  have  even  a  variety  of  tools  that  we  have  no  notion  oC 
We  have  no  such  thing  as  a  yoke  to  carry  milk  paib;  though  we  bam  so 
much  land,  we  have  no  breast-plough  for  a  man  to  cut  sods;  we  have 
not  even  such  things  as  fencing  gloves;  but  with  us,  when  a  man  wants 
to  cut  a  hedge,  he  puts  his  left  hand  into  his  hat,  as  the  best  means  of 
handling  the  thorns.' — p.  64,  56. 

This  picture  of  Irish  laziness  and  bungling  is  bad  enoagh,  bat 
what  follows  is  still  worse. 

*  I  was  surprised  at  the  difference  between  an  English  and  an  Irkh 
fair:  at  the  latter,  every  species  of  the  grossest  fraud  is  practised;  and 
a  man  can  scarcely  do  business  to  any  extent,  from  the  perpetual  wran* 
gles  he  is  engaged  in'  to  avoid  imposition;  but  in  an  English  fair,  words 
are  binding  oaths,  and  business  passes  on  quietly  and  speedily.  Ano- 
ther great  and  pure  feature  they  (the  English)  possess,  which  it  grieves 
my  heart  to  know  how  sadly  we  (the  Irish)  want,-*-THEiR  Tvomen  never 
drink.  Almost  every  vice  of  our  character  I  could  confess  here,  but  I 
should  have  died  with  shame  to  have  allowed  this.' — p.  68. 

But  worst  of  all  are  the  following  observations,  which  we  copy 
because  Mr.  Parnell  lays  great  stress  upon  his  practical  knowledlge 
of  his  countrymen ;  we  confess  however  that  we  copy  vrith  reluct- 
ance, (not  to  say  disgust,)  observations  which  appears  to  us  grossly 
injurious  to  the  Irish  character,  and  which,  had  they  been  penned 
by  an  Englishman,  we  have  little  doubt  would  have  been  reprobat- 
ed, even  by  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  as  libels  on  his  unhappy  country. 

*  I  staid  to  mind  the  sheep,  and  thought  on  the  different  ways  in 
which  quarrels  were  managed  here  and  in  Ireland:  and  in  this  instance 
I  cannot  but  allow,  that  the  English  show  themselves  as  generoos  as 
we  are  base^  cowardly  and  savc^e.  For  in  England  a  man  always  de- 
pends upon  his  own  courage,  he  never  tries  to  raise  a  party  or  faction 
to  join  him  in  fighting;  whereas  it  is  only  backed  by  a  mob  of  friends 
that  an  Irishman  will  fight. — In  England  too  it  would  be  reckoned  a 
monstrous  shame  and  scandal  for  two  men  to  fall  upon  one,  or  to 
strike  a  man  when  on  the  ground;  but  in  Ireland,  twenty  men  wiB 
basely  fall  upon  one,  and  it  is  when  they  have  him  down  on  the  ground, 
that  all  their  savage  revenue  gluts  itself,  by  trying  to  beat  him  to 
death.— -In  England  too  a  man  disdains  to  use  any  other  weapon  bnt 
those  that  nature  has  given  him — his  clenched  fists:  but  an  Irish  com- 
batant never  thinks  himself  fit  for  action  without  a  stick*  general^ 
loaded  with  lead;  or  will  seize  a  knife,  to  have  his  rcvengt.^^^p. 
63,  64. 

For  these  perverse,  and  (as  our  author  represents  them)  indige- 
nous, and  national  dispositions,  it  is  absurd  to  pretend,  in  the 
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wretched  cant  of  the  day,  that  England  and  the  English  govern* 
ment  in  Ireland  are  responsible.  Mr.  Parnell,  indeed,  dilates  on 
this  theme  with  great  fluency;  but  when,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has 
no  more  forcible  method  of  expressing  his  disgust  at  the  Irish  cha* 
racter  than  by  contrasting  it  with  the  English,  when  he  affirms 
that  the  Irish  are  as  filthy  and  lazy  as  the  English  are  cleanly  and 
active, — that  the  Irish  are  as  tricky  and  fraudulent  as  the  English 
are  open  and  honest;  when  he  admits  that  the  Irish  are  as  thought- 
less and  extravagant  as  the  English  are  prudent ;  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  Irish,  bnoth  men  and  women^  are  as  drumken  as  the  English 
are  temperate;  and  finally,  when  he  assures  us  that  the  Irish  are 
as  base,  cowardly  and  treacherous,  as  the  English  are  loyal,  bold, 
and  generous — we  ask,  how  any  man  with  a  grain  of  logic  or  even 
common  sense  in  his  head,  can  attribute  these  abominable  vices 
in  one  country  to  the  example  or  influence  of  another,  which  he 
admits  to  be,  of  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  freest  from 
them?  Let  us  take  an  instance  from  Mr.  Parnell —  it  is  a  trivial 
one,  but  all  his  instances  are  trivial, — when  his  hero  admires  a 
waggon  and  team  in  England,  it  is  proposed  to  him  to  introduce 
one  into  his  farm  in  Ireland: 

^  But  I  (he  says)  who  know  how  all  our  self-sr^lcietU  boobies  wonid  set 
their  heami  aeaiost  any  thing  new,  shook  my  head,  and  could  not  help 
telling  him  of  our  Sir  Phelimy  French,  who  brought  over  an  English 
ws^gon  and  horses,  but  forgot  to  bring  a  driver,  and  when  he  ordlered 
k  out,  it  came  round  with  eight  drivers,  one  to  every  horse,  and  the 
horses  not  knovKng  what  was  meant  by  hup  and  hough^  and  the  drivers 
as  little  understanding  what  they  called  the  humours  of  the  waggon,  it 
was  overturned  into  the  ha-ha,  pronounced  a  folly,  and  left  to  rot,  no 
office  being  large  enough  to  hold  it' — pp.  60,  51. 

Now  here  is  an  Irish  gentleman  endeavouring  to  introduce  Eng- 
lish improvements  in  the  shape  of  a  waggon  and  eight  horses,  but 
*  the  self-sufficiency  of  his  booby  countrymen'  (we  wish  Mr.  Par- 
nell would  be  somewhat  more  tender  in  his  language)  defeats  his 
scheme.  How  is  the  English  government  to  blame  tor  the  national 
perverseness  of  which  this  is  a  small  example  ? 

We  have  not  now  room,  nor  is  this  the  proper  occasion  for  in- 
quiring into  the  efiect  which  any  modern  system  of  political  govern- 
ment may  have  had  on  the  Irish  nation. — It  is  a  subject  which  we 
perhaps  may  hereafter  have  opportunities  of  discussing  under  other 
auspices  than  Mr.  ParnelPs*  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating 
ooe  fact  which  is  wholly  suppressed  by  aU  such  flimsy  theory-mon- 
^ers  as  we  have  here  to  do  with.  Ireland,  for  the  last  century,  has, 
in  every  thing  that  relates  to  morals,  manners,  and  domestic  econo- 
my, (the  points  in  which  she  is  most  deficient,)  been  governed  hy  her- 
self.    An  English  viceroy,  and  generally,   but  not  always,  an 
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English  chief  secretary,  have  been  nominally  and  ostensively  at  tbe 
head  of  the  political  government ;  but  the  real  power  and  the 
whole  of  the  internal  legislation  and  economy  of  the  country  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  themselves.  The  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Judges,  the  Magistracy,  the 
Lawyers,  the  parochial  Clergy, — in  short,  all  the  governing^  all  the 
influencing  classes,  have  been,  almost  without  exception,  Iriihm 
Has  the  accidental  presence — as  Lords  Lieutenant  or  Secretaries — 
of  the  Dukes  of  Ormond,  Devonshire,  and  Dorset, — of  Lords  Town- 
^nd,  Chesterfield,  Carteret,  Halifax  and  Cornwallis, — of  Mr.  Addi* 
son,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Windham,  or  Mr.  Elliot,*  men  all  eminent, 
and  some  of  them  immortal  for  their  genius,  their  talents,  their 
wisdom  and  their  virtues ;  has  the  accidental  presence,  we  ask^  of 
one  or  two  of  these  illustrious  persons  at  the  counciUtable  in  Dub* 
lin,  so  infected  and  poisoned  the  very  air  of  Ireland  as  to  reduce 
the  happy,  high-minded,  and  admirable  Irish  to  the  state  of  vice  and 
misery  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  is  pleased  to  place  them? 

One  word  more  upon  this  topic. — England  conquered  Ireland, 
not  at  once,  not  completely,  but  in  a  lingering  war  of  many  melan- 
choly ages,  accompanied  and  followed  by  mutual  injuries,  and 
mutual  hatred ;  but  whatever  misfortunes  arose  (and  many  did  oo 
doubt  arise)  out  of  the  English  invasion,  it  cannot  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  denied,  that  all  die  improvements  of  Ireland,  whether 
in  forms  or  in  essentials,  have  been  imported  from  England — the 
blessed  light  of  the  reformation,  the  happy  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  cheering  arts  of  civilization^  every  thing  in  reiieion  and 
politics,  in  agriculture  and  manners,  every  thing  valuable,  hoir- 
ever  high  or  low,  from  the  parliament  and  the  pulpit  down  to  the 
plough  and  the  spinning-wheel,  are  the  produce  of  the  English  con* 
nexion.  Nay,  to  descend  to  minuter  objects,  even  Mr.  Pamell 
himself,  with  all  his  patriotism,  is  a  boon,  and  that  of  no  very  oM 
date,  from  England  to  Ireland. 

Of  the  vigour  and  anxiety  of  this  patriotism,  our  readers  could 
have  no  conception,  if  Mr.  rarnell  had  not  favoured  them  with  the 
following  description  of  the  melancholy  state  to  which  he  is  re- 
duced for  the  good  of  his  country. 

*  Like  the  nightingale  that  is  said  to  lean  its  breast  against  a  t^.#rti, 
that  sleep  may  not  interrupt  its  song,  this  aching  pity  for  poor  Irelsmd 
hos  kept  the  author  constantly  thinkings  stnd^ngy  writtHg,  talking^  in 
hopes  that  by  exertion  or  good  fortune  he  jnight  be  the  means  of  bet- 
tering her  condition.  One  claim  at  least  to  attention  he  may  be  al- 
lowed, which  is  having  minutely,  carefully,  and  unremittinglj  studied 
the  subject 

*  We  have  only  selected  a  few  from  the  long  list  of  able  and  worthy  men.  now  oo 
more,  who  have  beeo^ince  the  reroluttoiii  LordsLieatenaiit  andiS«cretarie9  in  JMuni 
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*  To  th«  gOTerDiDf  powers  he  of  course  has  applied,  but  not  rerj 
•den,  as  every  little  chance  of  success  with  them  would  be  lost  by  im* 
portunity.  Bat  success,  indeed,  he  never  had  to  boast  of/ — IntrodMC- 
tion^  pp.  xii.  xiii. 

Before  we  devote  to  the  execration  of  mankind  such  men  as 
Lord  Colchester,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  for  not 
having  in  their  respective  administrations  taken  the  advice  of  this 
Irish  nightingale,  (by  the  way,  Mr.  Parnell  is  the  only  nightingale 
that  has  ever  bees  heard  in  Ireland,)  let  us  consider  a  little  what 
are  the  remedies  which  he  proposes.— For  evils  so  extended,  for 
vices  so  inveterate,  it  mij^ht  be  expected  that  this  senatorial  songster 
would  propose  some  wide  and  powerful  charm  which  should  as- 
ftoaae  all  the  bad  passions,  and  excite  and  invigorate  ali  the  nobler 
and  more  virtuous  feelings  of  the  human  heart*  In  tracing  upon 
paper  his  schemes  of  reformation,  he  has  no  obstacles,  no  difficult 
ties,  no  prejudices  to  contend  with; — in  a  political  romance  a 
legislator  may  do  zohat  he  pleases  and  a$  he  pleases,  and  it  is  <  i 

therefore  not  too  much  to  look  to  Mr*  ParnelPs  ravourite  Maurice  ' 

for  such  acquirements  and  attributes  as  fit  him  for  the  example  and 
prototype  of  a  regenerated  peasantry.     Let  us  see — 

The  first,  and  (if  we  may  judge  by  the  stress  laid  upon  it)  the 
most  important  is,  that  the  day-labourers  in  Ireland  should,  instead 
of  potatoes  and  milk,  eat  wheaten  bread  and  cold  meaL  Our 
reaaers  will  think  that  we  are,  what  is  vulgarly  called,  quizzing 
them — we  protest  we  are  not — Mr.  Parnell  makes  and  re-makes 
this  proposition  as  most  important  '  towards  bettering  the  condi- 
lioa  of  poor  Ireland,  and  not  on  the  mere  grounds  that  cold  meat  is 
the  more  nourishing  food,  but  that  it  is  the  cheapest,  and  would 
save  the  labourer's  family  a  world  of  time  and  pains* 

A  poor  girl  who  can  earn  two-pence  a  day  is  diverted,  he  says^ 
Troo)  ner  work  in  carrying  potatoes  to  the  workman  in  the  field ; 
this  waste  of  time  would  be  prevented  by  the  labourer's  carrying  a 
sandwich  in  his  pocket* 

*  Mflorice  works  task- work,  and  as  he  is  so  w ell  fed,  he  says  he  is  able 
ijn  work  better  than  many  grown  up  men.  Indeed,  he  says  eating  meat 
is  the  cheapest  and  best,  for  besides  being  able  to  earn  so  much  more, 
he  can  take  his  cold  meat  and  bread  with  him,  and  look  for  work  five 
miles  oflf;  but  if  he  ate  potatoes,  1  should  he  forced  to  carry  them  twice 
a  day  through  all  weathers,  which  would  oblige  him  to  work  only  near 
home;  besides,  1  (Una)  should  lose  the  most  of  what  1  earn  by  spinning, 
aad  wear  out  my  shoes  and  clothes;  have  to  pay  for  medicines  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  from  colds  ;  and  what  he  thinks  worst  of,  be  in  com- 
pany with  all  the  labourers  during  their  meals,  without  mentioning  the 
idle  tattered  girls  who  carry  them  their  meals;  and  any  how  he  cannot 
endare  that  I  should  leave  the  house  unless  he  is  with  me.    Now 
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be  takes  bis  cold  meat  and  bread  witb  bim»  and  aaks  no  nMre  till  be 
conies  bome  to  supper. '-^p.  29, 30. 

This  is  a  happy  instance  of  Mr.  PamelPs  good  sense.  Because 
when  he  happens  to  make  a  hasty  repast,  it  generally  consists  of 
bread  and  cold  mtaU  these  articles  bc^come  in  his  mind  associated 
witb  the  idea  of  frugal  fare; — ^bread  and  cold  meaty — always  at  band, 
— got  in  a  moment, — without  trouble  or  expense !'  In  the  fenroor 
of  nis  romance  he  quite  forgets  that  in  order  to  make  bread,  wheat 
must  be  ground  to  flour,  kneeded  into  dough,  fermented  with  yeast, 
and  baked  in  an  oven ;  he  forgets  too  that  cold  meat  must  have  been 
once  hotj  and  that  the  market,  the  butcher,  the  spit,  the  pot,  the  fuel, 
and  all  the  unobserved  but  essential  details  of  cookery,  must  take 
tip  at  least  as  much  time  and  expense  as  boiling  a  pot  of  potatoes 
and  carryine  them  to  the  reaper  in  the  field.  Would  to  God  that 
the  food  of  the  Irish  peasantry  could  be  improved !  but  surely  nooe 
but  a  visionary  would  think  of  changing  it  altogether — and,  above 
all,  changing  it  for  such  reasons  of  eoonomy  as  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Pamell ! 

Mr.  ParnelFs  next  improvement  is  to  introduce  the  jiorl-haD- 
dled  spade,  and,  with  admirable  consistency,  the  long-handled 
tcythe. 

*  The  father  walked  stiff,  and  had  a  great  stoop  from  uiing  their  sbort- 
handled  spade  and  shovel. — After  be  returned  from  his  day's  work,  he 
^sed  to  take  a  torn  at  his  own  garden,  and  in  three  hours  in  the 
evening,  did  more  and  better  work,  than  an  Irish  labourer  would  do  m. 
a  whole  day.  It  was  all  from  the  short  handled  spade :  their  spade  m 
all  spade,  and  will  lift  twice  as  much  as  our  broadest  shovel ;  oar  &c  is 
all  handle,  it  lifts  but  little,  and  half  of  that  falls  off,  as  we  do  not  lift 
with  pur  arms,  but  by  sticking  one  knee  under  the  long-huidled  Ac,  a 
thing  which  no  Englishman  would  comprehend.  When  I  return,  I  will 
make  m^  fortune  by  cutting  three  feet  off  the  handle  of  my  fac*'— «i 
70,  71. 

*  Though  I  made  twice  the  efforts  of  my  companions,  I  could  but  just 
keep  up  with  them ;  and  while  they  cot  close,  and  even  without  cfis- 
tressing  themselves,  my  mowing,  with  all  my  exertions,  was  execrable; 
being  used  to  our  straight  handled  scythes,  I  stooped  too  low,  and  did 
not  understand  the  set  of  mine;  so  that  I  was  the  derision  of  the  whole 
field.  At  last  one  of  them,  better  natured  than  the  rest,  said,  *  Lord 
love  thee,  lad,  thou  wilt  kiU  thyself,  and  break  tky  back  at  this  foMam; 
what  queer  sort  of  a  tool  hMt  thou  been  used  to  cut  with?"  So,  de* 
siring  me  to  stand  more  upright,  and  setting  my  scythe  not  quite  so  flat, 
I  found  that  I  could  mow  with  much  more  ease  than  ever  I  had  done 
before,  and  before  I  left  the  field,  they  all  pronounced  that  I  promised 
well.'— p.  69. 

This  good  gentleman  appears  to  know  so  little  about  the  true  value 
pf  his  ownxemedies,  that  he  proposes  them  with  contradictory  re- 
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commendations ;  one  is  good  because  it  makes  the  man  stoop,  the 
ether  is  also  good  becaase  it  does  not  Again  we  &ay,  that  the 
change  may  be  desirable^  but  not  assuredly  for  the  reasons  assign- 
ed by  Mr.  PamelL 

Few  things  seem  to  strike  this  great  patriot  as  being  so  impor- 
tant in  an  Irish  labourer  as  a  good  English  accent ;  but  much  and 
often  as  he  insists  upon  this  amendment,  he  does  not  inform  us 
how  it  is  to  be  effected.  We  anxiously  request  him  to  remedy  this 
omission  in  a  second  edition  ;  such  a  recipe  might  be  useful  not  to 
^  poor  Ireland'  alone,  but  to  all  Scotland,  and  certain  parts  of  Eng- 
land itself,  which  at  present  sufier  under  the  grievous  infirmity  of 
a  provincial  accent. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  it  would  also  be  a  great  blessing  to  Ire- 
land, hardly  inferior  perhaps  to  mending  the  accent  of  the  pea- 
santry, if  discontent  and  disaffection,  old  prejudices  and  rankling 
feuds  could  be  eradicated,  and  that  a  general  respect  for  and  acqui- 
escence in  the  present  state  of  laws,  constitution  and  property, 
coold  berenerally  diffused : — this  is  a  tune  to  which  the  political 
nightingale  might  delight  to  sing ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Pamell 
does  not  wholly  omit  it ;  but  the  mode  he  takes  of  inculcating  these 
conciliatory  doctrines  is  quite  as  surprising  as  an  Irish  labourer's 
being  created  a  grandee  of  Spain^^he  takes  every  opportunity  of 
launching,  in  an  Irish  spirit  of  conciliation^  the  most  sarcastic  and 
indignant  remarks  against  the  government  and  the  gentry ;  he  JW' 
dictou^lu  reminds  all  the  peasants  that,  whether  their  names  be 
Q'Toofe,  or  O'Nealfij  or  O'Sullivan,  they  are  descended  from  a 
lino  of  kingi,  and  (though  despoiled  and  degraded)  the  real  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  (if  every  man  had  his  due)  the-just  inheritors  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country.  He  further  takes  great  pains 
to  assure  us  and  them  of  their  unanimity  and  their  strength  and 
their  disaffection.  He  tells  us  plainly  that  one  of  his  heroes, 
^  James  Hi  Sullivan,  with  great  reason  to  be  contented,  nourished 
the  keenest  regret  for  this  umily  honours  and  the  bitterest  rancour 
against  his  spoliators,  the  English,'  (of  whom  Mr.  Pamell  is  one ;) 
and  he  further  informs  us  that  ^  there  is  not  one  single  Irish  Roman 
catholic  who  is  perfectly  free  from  the  same  festering  discontent.' 
—p.  117. 

Is  this  indeed  so,  Mr-  Pamell?  Is  all  that  we  have  heard  of  tbe 
loyalty  and  good  dispositions  of  the  Irish  Catholics  utterly  false  ? 
Do  they  all,  without  exception,  nourish  the  bitterest  rancour 
against  the  present  state  of  things  ?  Are  catholic  emancipation  and 
religious  toleration  mere  pretences  ?  and  is  a  revoluiion  in  rank 
9Lnd property  the  real  object  of  the  catholic  claims?  The  best 
that  we  can  do  for  Mr.  Pamell  is  to  hope  that  he  does  not  quite 
kQow  what  he  is  saying— he  is  a  child  playing  with  fire-arms ; 
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an  innocent  who,  by  way  of  giving  light  to  his  neighbours,  sticki 
bis  farthing  candle  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 

The  judicious  and  consolatory  topics  which  Mr.  Pamell  pm- 
duces  to  amend  the  morals,  better  the  condition,  and  raise  the 
character  of  his  countrymen,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  with 
which  his  hero  Hi  Sullivan  awakened  the  feelings  of  the  mob  that 
attacked  Mr.  Dale's  house,  and  we  therefore  are  not  greatly  sur- 
prised that  the  affair  ended  in  burning  Mr.  Dale  and  all  his  moiily 
in  their  beds ;  and  we  are  a  little  afraid  that,  if  such  priocipk^i 
were  to  be  propagated  with  any  success,  Mr.  Pamell's  own  hoose 
would  in  no  long  period  of  time  share  the  fate  of  Mr.  Dale's. 

It  may  appear  incredible,  that  any  man  should  publish  a  book 
at  once  so  mischievous  and  absurd,  and  venture  to  usher  it  in  I7 
a  preface  which  talks  political  economy  ex  cathedra,  and  sneeit 
at  Adam  Smith,  and  all  the  puny  statesmen  who  have  governed 
Ireland  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time  ; — but  there  is  a  cii^ 
cumftance  which  mitigates  our  surprise:  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment was,  during  the  last  session,  solicited  to  two  bills,  introduced 
with  sufficient  pomp,  for  the  alleviation  of  some  of  those  tremen- 
dous evils  under  which  Ireland  is  represented  as  labonriog-^-tbe 
one  was  a  bill  for  the  education  of  children  employed  ia  coUoq 
factories,  the  other  for  regulating  the  office  of  coroner  in  Ireland! 
their  chief  enactments  were  some  paltry  details,  either  impractica- 
ble or  contemptible.  These  bills  were  for  a  short  time  a  by-wofd 
amongst  those  who  had  looked  at  them ;  and  they  sank  under  the 
weight  of  their  own  inconsistencies  before  they  had  reached  any 
debatable  stage : — they  were  from  the  same  pen  and  in  the  same 
spirit  as  '  the  Priest  of  Kahery.' — Requiescant  in  pace  I 

Art.  IX. — 1.  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended  Js/ational 
Work,  by  WUliam  and  Robert  Whistlecrafl^  of  Stowmarkei^ 
Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers,  intended  to  comprise  (he  most 
interesting  particulars  relating  to  King  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table.     London.     1818. 

2.  The  Court  of  Beasts^  freely  translated  from  the  Animali  Parlanti 
ofGiambaltista  Casti,  a  Poem,  in  seven  Cantos.  By  William  Stew- 
art Rose.     London.     1819. 

/?|.{AMBATTISTA  Cast!  published  his  Animali  ParlanH  in 
^^  1802 :  Mr.  Rose  has  therefore  taken  the  most  recent  nam* 
tiv€  poem  of  the  Italians  as  his  text-book.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unknown  poet  who  comes  forward  disguised  in  the  working 
jacket  of  the  Whistlecrafts,  has  imitated  the  earliest  of  the  Itahaa 
romantic  poems,  the  Moi^ante  Maggiore,  which  was  written  hj 
Pulci  about  the  year  1470.     If  these  two  wsiters  wisb^  to  e^T^ 
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|iloy  their  talents  in  copying  frQm  Italian  models,  modekt  too,  veiy 
susceptible  of  improvement,  the  choice  could  not  have  been  made 
with  greater  judgment.  Casti,  like  aioet  modern  Italian  writers,  if 
•ften  meagre  and  diffuse;  and  the  energetic  lay  of  Pulci  is  stamped 
with  the  rudeness  and  severity  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Rose  has  con<* 
Sensed  his  original.  The  pseiido*Whistlecraft  has  refined  on  what 
!be  has  imitated.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  '  Court  of  Beasts,' 
gnd  the  ^  Tale  of  King  Arthur,'  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our 
readers  should  be  enabled  to  form  a  just  idea  of  their  Italiaa 
prototypes. 

The  narrative  poems  of  the  Italians,  which  in  other  countries 
would  be  all  grouped  together  as  epics,  have  been  classed 
with  great  nicety  by  their  litterati.  The  Orlando  Furtoso^  ac- 
cording to  their  poetical  nomenclature,  is  their  chief  romantic,  and 
,  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  their  first  heroic  poem.  The  Secehia 
Eapita  of  Tassoni  is  accounted  a  chef-d'oeuvre  in  the  heroic-comic 
style.  Burlesque  poetry  is  exemplified  in  the  Ricciardeito,  and  the 
Mnimati  ParlanH  is  considered  wholly  as  a  satire.  The  Ultra- 
montani  cry  out  against  these  subtle  classifications,  as  not  existing 
ia  nature.  We  content  ourselves  with  stating  the  Italian  theory  as 
a  matter  of  fact:  and  perhaps  some  other  fiaicts  which  we  intend  to 
bring  forward  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  question,  *  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong  to  arrange  the  different  species  of  poems  under  dis- 
tinct names,  and  according  to  laws  supposed  to  be  essential  to  each 
•lass  V  It  is  possible  that  the  Italians  may  have  been  compelled  to 
sort  their  epics  into  families,  in  order  to  assist  themselves  in  making 
way  through  the  multitude:  for  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth^ 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  narrative  poems  published  in  Italy 
aearlv  equal  in  bulk  and  number  the  volumes  of  voyages,  and 
Ifavds  and  history  which  have  appeared  in  England  dunng  the 
jNres£iit  reign. 

Every  line  of  the  Animali  Parlanti  discloses  the  object  of  the 
author.  Satire  was  his  only  aim.  He  does  not  ridicule  the 
religion,  or  the  politics,  or  the  ethics  of  any  peculiar  sect  or  na-* 
tion ;  be  laughs  at  all  faith,  and  all  patriotism,  and  all  morality ;  yet 
hia  satire  has  not  been  always  understood :  and  politicians  and 
party*men  have  been  so  simple  as  to  quote  the  verses  of  Casti,  ima- 
gining that  the  laughers  would  be  on  their  side. 

Casti  was  bom  in  the  Papal  dominions,  about  the  year  1720.  Hi 
was  a  priest  and  a  professor  of  rhetoric ;  but  he  soon  quitted  his 
college,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  altar.  He  rambled  through 
most  of  the  continental  courts  as  a  professional  bel-esprit.  Poor, 
yet  indepudent,  he  was  the  guest  of  the  great ;  and  he  died  in 
1M3,  full  of  years,  as  he  was  leaving  an  entertainment.  Casti  never 

nou  XXI.  NO.  xtii. — ^Q.  R.,         %% 
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praised  anj  one  of  the  kiogs  and  prioces  who  protected  him  in 
their  turns ;  but  he  successively  ministered  a  more  poignant  treat 
to  their  vanitj  bj  ridiculing  their  rojal  neighbours.  As  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  claws  of  one  sovereign,  he  immediate- 
ly satirised  his  discarded  patron  at  the  court  of  another.  When  his 
royal  protectors  read  his  verses,  and  enjoyed  the  satirical  portraits 
of  their  compeers,  they  laughed  at  each  other,  and  the  world  at 
large  laughed  more  heartily  at  them  all.  The  Casti  breed  is  no 
rarity  in  common  life  ;  but  the  individuals  who  compose  it  excite 
little  attention,  because  they  do  not  write,  and  because  they  car- 
ry on  their  operations  in  private  sets  and  circles.  They  existed  in 
ages  less  civilized  than  our  own :  such  was  the  Thersites  of  Homer. 

Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  coDtroFd, 

In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold  : 

With  witty  malice  studious  to  defame, 

Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim. 

But  chief  be  gloried,  with  licentious  style. 

To  hish  the  f^reat,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 

His  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim. — R.  b.  ii. 

Casti  was  even  uglier  than  the  Grecian:  Partly  throngfa  disease, 
and  partly  through  the  doctor,  he  had  lost  a  piece  of  his  nose,  and 
his  palate.  Fie  snuffled  out  his  licentious  verses:  and  the  un- 
blushing cynical  impudence  with  which  he  recited  his  metrical 
bawdry,  formed  a  whimsical  contrast  to  his  name,  and  a  hideous 
one  to  his  sacerdotal  character,  for  he  never  ceased  to  reckon  him- 
self  an  Abbe,  the  petit  collet  being  always  accepted  tn  continental 
society  as  an  apology  for  plebeian  extraction. 

Casti  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  *  Novelle  Galanti.'  There 
are  few  men  so  graceless  as  to  confess  that  they  have  read  the 
book ;  yet  the  French  and  Italian  booksellers  continue  to  make 
money  by  reprinting  it  in  secret.  Since  the  days  of  Boccaccio, 
Italy  has  been  infested  by  works  of  this  description.  Yet  with  the 
exception  of  Casti,  and  the  infamous  Aretine,*  these  authors  d« 
not  appear  to  have  written  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  corrupting 
the  morals  of  their  readers;  and  greatly  as  they  have  degraded 
themselves,  they  only  participated  in  the  common  pollution  of  tfie 

*  Tbp  real  name  oiArethw^  who  acquired  the  epithet  of  the  Infamoitf,  was  Putn 
Bbeei.  Another  Aretina,  Leonardo  Bruni,  was  called  *  the  Historian.  Both  were  bora 
at  Arezso  ;  the  historiao  in  1369,  and  Peter  the  lufamons  in  1402.  The  hones  of  the 
bittorian  rest  at  Florence,  near  the  remains  of  Galileo  and  Michael  Angelo.  Peter 
died  at  Venice,  but  where  he  is  buried  no  one  know8,or  wbhes  to  know.  Madaa«  de 
Steel  and  the  Rev  Mr.  Eustace  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  bi9tonan»  and 
therefore  they  imagined  they  saw  the  lomb  of  the  infamous  Aretine  by  the  side  oif  tbt 
tombs  of  Galileo  and  Michael  Angelo,and  they  have  moralised  thereon.  Tbe  I 
•d  lady  and  the  reverend  gentleman  also  saw  tbe  tomb  of  Boccaccio  in  tbe 
church^    It  heppenS)  however,  that  tbe  tomb  is  twelve  miles  off. 
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limes.  Aribsto  only  verbified  the  table-tal^^of  the  Italian  nobles, 
nay  of  the  Italian  pontiffs.  In  the  16th  century  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  was  blended  with  the  spirit  of  licentiousness.  A  thousand 
such  contradictions  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  civilized  society, 
and  they  must  be  carefully  observed  by  him  who  wishes  to  study 
human  nature.  The  nobles  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  broke  their 
spears  in  honour  of  their  royal  mistress,  or  they  fought  around 
the  fortress  of  Beauty,  besieged,  and  besieged  in  vain^  by  Love,  and 
Wantonness,  and  Desire.  At  the  same  time,  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton dedicated  his  version  of  Ariosto  to  the  Virgin  Queen.  The 
loose  yet  romantic  poetry  of  Ariosto  agreed  with  the  manners 
of  the  age.  The  good  knight  therefore  did  not  scruple  to  tran3- 
late  the  licentious  passages  of  bis  original  word  for  word.  He 
professes  indeed  to  apologize  for  the  indelicacy  of  Ariosto^  but  the 
apology  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  mock-modesty  which  it  was 
then  usual  for  authors  to  affect. 

'  It  may  be,  and  is  by  some  objected,  that  although  Ariosto  wrote 
Christianly  in  some  places,  yet  in  others  he  is  too  lascivious,  as  in  that 

of Alas  1  if  this  be  a  fault,  pardon  him  this  one  fault,  though 

I  dp  not  doubt  but  that  too  many  of  you,  gentle  readers,  will  be  too 
exorable  on  this  point;  yea,  methinks  I  see  some  of  you  searching  al- 
ready for  those  places  of  the  book,  and  you  are  half  offended  that  I 
have  not  made  some  directions,  that  you  might  find  out  and  read  them 
immediately;  but  1  beseech  you  stay  awhile,  and  as  the  Italian  saith, 
pianpiano^  fair  and  soflly,  and  take  this  caveat  with  you,  to  read  them  as 
my  author  meant  them,  to  breed  detestation  and  not  delectation.' 

We  are  far  from  suspecting  the  *  gentle  readers'  of  our  days,  like 
Sir  John  Harrington:  but  his  apology,  as  well  as  his  good  advice 
at  the  end,  is  fallacious.  The  lone  taken  by  Ariosto  at  the  open- 
ing  of  the  adventure  plainly  proves  that  he  felt  he  was  somewhat 

*  Tou  ladies,  ye  that  ladies  hold  in  prize. 
Give  not  (perdie)  your  eare  to  this  same  tale. 
The  which  to  tell  mine  host  doth  here  devise 
To  make  men  thinke  your  virtues  are  but  ^^malh 
Though  from  so  base  a  tongue  there  can  arise 
To  your  swet  sexe  no  just  disgrace  at  all; 
Fooles  will  6nd  fault  without  the  cause  discerning, 
And  argue  most  of  that  they  have  no  learning. 

Turn  o'er  the  leaf,  and  let  this  tale  alone, 
If  any  think  the  sex  by  this  disgraced, 
I  write  it  for  no  spite,  nor  malice  none; 
But  in  my  author's  book  I  find  it  placed.   , 
My  loyal  love  to  ladies  all  is  known. 
In  whom  1  see  such  worth  to  be  imbraced, 
Tbit  theirs  I  am,  and  glad  would  be  therefore 
To  shew  thereof  a  thousand  proofes  and  morf . 
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Pemte  it  not ;  or  if  jou  d«  it  read, 
Esteme  it  not,  but  at  an  idle  bable ; 
Regard  it  not,  or  if  jou  take  some  heed. 
Belie? e  it  not,  but  as  a  foolish  fable/ 

This  is  a  very  pleasine  specimen  of  the  happiness  of  the  old 
translator.  The  originalis  eaually  characteristic  of  the  jocunditj 
of  Ariosto.*  It  must  be  recollected  that  his  errors  are  somewhat 
more  venial  than  they  would  have  been,  had  he  lived  in  the  present 
age.  We  cannot  judge  of  ancient  decency  by  a  modem  standard- 
The  Queen  of  Navarre  imitated  the  Decameron ;  and  Boileao,  the 
stern  guardian  of  public  morals,  drew  a  parallel  between  La  Fon* 
taine  and  Ariosto,  and  invited  the  French  public  to  the  perusal  of  an 
indecent  novel.  Such  levity,  to  give  it  no  harsher  name,  could  not 
now  be  tolerated.  We  may  or  may  not  be  purer  in  oor  morals  tfaaa 
our  ancestors ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  our  taste  is  more  chaste. 
It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  every  writer  to  avoid  ofiend- 
ing  delicacy;  and  if  he  sins  airaiost  the  feeling  of  the  age,  the 
genius  which  he  prostitutes  will  not  redeem  him  froM  contempt. 
Theturpitude  of  Casti  is  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by  another 
circumstance.  He  wrote  at  a  period  when  moral  ktlmg  was  just 
dawning  in  Italy ;  and  this  feeling  he  laboured  to  extinguish*  He 
does  not  wanton  like  Boccaccio  or  Ariosto;  he  spits  his  venom  at 
virtue  and  religion,  seeking  to  deerade  them,  as  the  sole  expedient 
by  which  be  can  palliate  his  own  immorality.  Had  Casti's  morals 
been  correct,  he  might  have  been  denominated  a  wit^  according 
to  the  true  import  of  the  term.  His  common  conversation  re* 
sembled  the  dialogues  of  his  comic  operas.  Of  these  he  composed 
but  few ;  and  they  are  the  only  ones  of  which  the  text  pleases 
without  the  fiddle.  ^  Kins  Theodore'  is  a  master-piece.  The  sob* 
lect  is  taken  from  CanJide;  but  Casti  enhanced  the  humour  of 
Voltaire's  outline,  by  introducing  certain  traits  wbich  he  had  copied 
from  nature,  from  a  contemporary  monarch,  more  remarkable  for 
his  quixotism  than  his  power ;  and  t^ose  character,  according  to 
his  usual  practice,  he  had  studied  with  the  intention  of  turning  him 
into  ridicule  when  the  good  time  should  arrive.  He  made  just  as 
free  with  the  great  names  of  antiquity.     In  an  opera  buf&,  entitled 

*  <  DonDOf  e  Toi  che  le  doime  avete  ia  MeUendolo  Turpioo,  aoch*  lo  lo  mmm 

pregio,  Pfon  per  malivolensia  uk  per  gara : 

Per  Dio  noo  date  a  qtiesta  istoria  orecehta,  Ch'  io  v'  ami,  oltre  nia  hogua  cbe  f  fas 
A  questa  che  I*  ostier  dire  in  dispregio  espreno, 

£  in  vosf  ra  in  famia  e  biasmo  •*  appareccbiax  Che  mai  non  fu  di  celebrani  avanu 

Ben  cbe  nd  maccbia  vi  pud  dar  uh  firegio  N'  ho  fatto  mille  proTe ;  •  ▼*  bo  dimoftra 

Lingua  si  vile,  e  sia  1'  usansa  vecchia,  Ch'  io  too,  nd  potrei  esser  se  Don  mstio. 
Ch*  *l  volfiaro  ignoraote  ogoan  ripreada  Pasii  cbi  too!  tre  eartei  o  qvattro,  aeoaa 

£  parli  piu  di  quel  cbe  roeno  intenda.  Leggeme  TertOi  e  cbi  por  legger  ?iiole 

'Latciate  questo  canto,  cbe  fens'  esso  Glidia  qoella  tnedesima  credeosa 

Fa6  star  1*  bloria,  e  oon  sard  men  cbiara.  Che  si  saol  dare  a  fiosiooi  a  UAm* 
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Catilina,  he  plays  the  fcxd  with  Cieero  and  Cato.  This  opera  haa 
neyer  been  published ;  but  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will  soob 
be  given  to  the  worM.  There  are  a  ^reat  many  pretended  apostles 
of  truth,  who  maintain  that  our  happiness  is  promoted  by  dispelling 
all  illusions,  even  tbose  which  incline  us  to  believe  that  human  na«- 
ture  has  been  ennobled  by  its  virtues :  some  of  these  will  print 
theCatilina  ofCasti. 

After  amusing  himself  with  kings  in  comedy  and  heroes  in  tra* 
gedy,  he  renewed  his  satires  upon  royahy  in  the  person  of  Cathe- 
rine the  Second ;  with  whom  he  made  free  in  a  very  bug  poem 
entitled  Tartaro^  Casti  succeeded  the  Abhate  Metastasio  as 
Poeta  CeMTio,  and  lived  at  Vienna  in  high  favour  with  Joseph  the 
Second,  who  used  to  set  him  on  against  the  monks  and  friars.  When 
the  *  Poema  Tartaro'  appeared,  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  on  very 
ill  terms  with  the  Empress  Catherine ;  but  when  each  had  got  a 
slice  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  they  made  up  their  differences* 
The  Czarina  insmted  that  the  Poeta  Cesareo  should  be  turned  awayi 
and  Casti  was  banished  from  Vienna :  but  the  emperor  directed 
that  the  poet's  pension  should  continue  payabfe  during  the  remaiiK 
ier  of  his  life.  Casti,  with  a  spirit  which  would  have  honoured  a 
better  man,  refused  the  gift,  and  when  Joseph  remitted  the  money 
to  him,  he  would  not  touch  it.  The  pecuniary  losses  conseauent 
upon  the  publication  of  the  Tartaro  were  not  made  up  in  tame. 
Foreigners  did  not  relish  it,  and  the  Italians  did  not  understand  it ; 
for  they  knew  nothing  of  the  court  of  St*  Petersburgh  beyond  what 
they  read  in  the  newspapers.  Neither  did  it  add  much  to  Italiaa 
literature*  The  style  is  unimpassioned,  and  the  diction  without 
grace  or  purity.  But  the  poem  abounds  with  point,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded amongst  certain  readers,  in  the  same  way  that  small  wtU  take 
in  society.  They  amuse  for  a  moment  because  they  flatter  the  bad 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  they  end  by  becoming  tedious. 

Casii  employed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  composition  of 
the  Animali  Parlaniu  He  had  been  an  acute  observer  both  of 
the  follies  of  the  multitude  and  of  the  absurdities  of  their  rulers ; 
and  he  brings  his  knowledge  in  full  play  against  mobs  aiid  cour- 
tiers, against  the  sottishness  of  the  demagogue  and  the  ravings 
of  the  tyrant.  Professing  to  be  a  lover  oi  liberty,  he  mocks  at 
popular  freedom  as  a  thing  which  cannot  exist  in  reality:  he  at- 
tacks monarchy  and  religion  with  less  ambiguous  irony,  but  always 
by  insinuating  that  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
human  species;  and  that  man  is  created  to  be  ever  bullied  by  the 
strong,  and  cheated  by  the  crafty.  Yet  what  is  the  result  of  such 
principles?  They  cause  the  multitude  to  lose  themselves  in  P^- 
rhonism,  or  to  sink  in  the  <  slough  of  despair;*  and  no  situation 
can  be  more  productive  of  wretchedness  (o  the  individuals,  and  of 
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toischief  to  societj  at  large*  Ridicale  is  not  so  powerful  a  weapon 
against  tyranny  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be*  A  nation  accus- 
tomed to  lauffh  at  e?ery  thing  is  exactly  that  which  a  government 
may  insult  with  the  greatest  impunity*  At  the  time  when  Didot 
printed  the  Anisnali  Parlanti^  and  when  the  military  court  of 
King  Lion  amused  the  Parisians,  Buonaparte  proclaimed  himself 
consul  for  life*  In  the  name  of  Liberty  and  Equality  he  sur- 
i  rounded  himself  with  all  the  glare  of  monarchy,  and  he  sum- 
moned round  him  those  prastorian  bands  which  were  soon  to  be 
transformed  into  the  imperial  guard* 

>Casti's  poem  is  an  ^opian  fable  spun  out  into  three  Tolumes. 
In  a  short  apologue,  the  fiction  which  gives  speech  and  reason  to 
animals  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  propriety  and  probability ; 
they  are  made  to  express  themselves  conformably  to  their  nature 
and  their  habits*  The  contrast  between  the  practical  wisdom  of 
animals  and  human  folly  is  impressive  ;  we  feel  that  the  example 
may  be  applied  to  utf :  our  curiosity  is  roused  by  the  allegory,  and 
our  reason  is  satisfied  when  we  discover  the  truth  which  it  veils. 
The  charms  of  the  apologue  appear  to  arise  from  these  causes, 
but  if  they  do  not  act  simultaneously,  rapidly  and  grace/lJfyf  the 
pleasure  is  lost* 

Friend  Bee,  exclaimed  a  Fly,  pray  tell 

The  means  you  use  to  look  so  well  ? 

With  a  mere  scanty  summer  fare 

You're  fat  and  sleek  throughout  the  year. 

Whilst  we,  who  eat  much  more  than  you, 

Can  never  live  the  winter  through. 

We  Bees,  replied  the  other,  eat 

The  sweetest,  most  delicious  meat. 

Whilst  you,  and  all  the  race  of  Flies, 

Will  feast  on  every  dog  that  dies. 

Whatever  moral  may  be  appended  to  our  little  fable,  it  has  the 
characteristics  which  are  indispensable  in  (his  species  of  compo- 
sition. In  the  poem  of  Casti  the  character  of  the  fable  is  exactly 
the  contrary.  The  animals  do  not  occupy  themselves  according 
to  their  real  habits;  they  are  introduced  as  actors  in  politiod 
scenes,  and  placed  in  situations  for  which  nature  never  intended 
them.  They  debate  about  laws  with  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  they  prate  about  the  pope  and  the  mufti,  although 
they  do  not  want  any  one  to  take  care  of  their  souls.  The  fiction 
is  destitute  of  probability.  King  Lion  is  a  despot ;  Queen  Lioness 
is  no  better  than  she  should  be,  and  betrays  her  husband  into 
the  bargain.     Cub-Lion  is  a  stupid   *  crown  prince ;'  the   Dog 

E reaches  democracy,  and  sells  himself  to  the  ministry ;  Jack  A>s 
ecomes  prime  minister,  and  so  on*    After  we  have  made   out 
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Ibis  fine-drawn  allegory,  the  spirit  of  the  poem  flags.  It  could 
only  have  been  sustained  by  inducing  us  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
actions  of  the  personages;  but  their  actions  can  excite  none: 
they  are  mere  abstract  ideas,  merely  the  generalizations  of  the  cha- 
racters of  despots,  and  ministers,  and  courtiers.  The  events  of  th« 
time  gave  a  literary  importance  to  the  poem,  which  it  lost  when 
those  events  lest  their  novelty.  Every  body  endeavoured  to  recog- 
nise a  leading  personage  of  the  day  in  the  disguise  of  some  one 
brute  or  another.  Occasionally  right  guesses  were  nmde.  But 
the  allusions  of  Casti  begin  even  now  to  become  enigmatical.  In 
the  cour-^e  of  half  a  century  no  creature  will  be  able  to  expound 
them  without  the  help  of  a  commentary  ;  and  the  commentators,  ai» 
usual,  will  work  to  no  purpose,  because  many  of  the  characters  are 
persons  whom  history  will  foi^et ;  and  those  Whose  actions  deserve 
the  notice  of  posterity  will  certainly  not  be  ju'^ged  according  to  the 
Hialignant  caricatures  of  the  satirist. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Animali  Parlanti^  Buo- 
naparte had  put  an  end  to  the  revolutionary  struggles  between  par* 
ties  and  factions,  but  he  had  not  silenced  them.  They  busied  them- 
selves in  disputing  whether  Bdonaparte  was  bound  to  maintain  the 
republic,  or  whether  he  had  the  ngkt  of  re-establishing  the  monap- 
chy.  Oasti  kept  clear  of  all  subtle  reasoning.  In  politics  the  war 
of  words  has  three  stages  which  succeed  each  other  at  short  in- 
tervals. At  the  outset  of  a  revolution,  disputes  increase  its  fury, 
and  they  are  too  serious  to  admit  of  pleasantry :  but  when  one 
faction  has  gained  the  victory,  the  con^uer«d  continue  skirmish- 
ing in  print,  and  the  conquerors  laugh  at  their  ar^ments  and 
lamentations.  Thus  Butler  ridiculed  the  presbytenans  and  the 
independents  when  the  civil  wars  had  ceased  ;  and  Casti,  whether 
by  chance  or  by  design,  profited,  in  like  manner,  by  the  interval  of 
peace.  Lastly,  the  generation  which  has  beheld  a  revolution,  drops 
off;  the  political  disputes  and  arguments  which  agitated  the  com- 
batants are  buried  in  their  graves;  and  the  fame  of  political  or 
party  poetry  will  then  depend  upon  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Casti  bantered  all  parties  alike  ;  and  this  boldness  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  poem.  When  Buonaparte  became  an 
emperor  he  suppressed  the  French  translation,  and  prohibited  the 
reprinting  of  the  original  in  Italy  ;  this  ^  coup  de  police'  reminded 
the  people  of  the  existence  of  a  satire  which  they  had  almost 
foi^otten. 

The  poetry  of  Casti  is  poor  and  spiritless ;  he  never  paints^ 
he  describes.  We  shall  hereafter  explain  the  meaning  which  we 
afiix  to  these  words.  He  treats  upon  his  subject,  and  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  sentence  of  his  rhymed  dissertations  remains  fixed 
in  the  memory  of  the  reader.    His  jokes  are  destitute  of  urbanity. 
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Iiif  efprettioDs  of  proprietj,  aud  tbert  U  do  Ttritty  of  himnoorf 
in  bU  verie.  He  emplojad  the  $t$ta  rima^  a  system  of  verra- 
pation,  wbicfau  not  being  as  sbort,  or  linked  as  closely  as  tbe  Urz§ 
rtma  of  Dante,  conveys  the  ideas  of  tbe  poet  with  less  energy. 
The  oltava  rimOf  tbe  stanza  of  AriostOy  seems  less  monotonouiy  be- 
^use  its  cadences  recur  at  longer  iatenrak ;  and  its  length  asaisti 
tbe  development  of  poetical  imagery.  No  one  but  Casti  ever  adopts 
ed  tbe  $e$ta  rima  in  a  long  poem.  It  is  an  easy  measure,  agreeing 
with  Ibe  garrulity  of  old  age,  and  well  adapted  to  one  wbo  wisbei 
to  gossip  in  verse,  and  whose  enfeebled  faculties  cannot  soataia 
much  mental  labour*  Casti  drawls,  and  he  attempts  to  gain  the 
semblance  of  vigour  bv  the  help  of  points  and  epigrams  :  but  be 
resembles  a  withered  beauty  wbo  flirts  in  tbe  dance,  exciting  sen* 
sations  which  are  at  once  ludicrous  and  mournful. 

Mr.  Rose  speaks  too  modestly,  we  might  almost  say  that  be 
misleads  his  readers,  in  producing  his '  Court  of  Beats'  as  a  transla* 
tion  from  tbe  Animali  Parlanti.     In  bis  introduction  be  apologizes 
for  the  liberties  which  be  has  taken. — *  1  have  let  go>'  be  aaypi 
■       *  my  antbor's  skirt 
Whenever  he  has  plunged  through  filth  and  dirt.* 

And  be  has  condensed  tbe  twenty  thousand  lines  of  bis  original  in 
seven  hundred  English  verses.     Mr.  Rose  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  tbe  classical  authors  of  Italy  not  to  despise  the  coarseness 
with  which  Casti    burlesqued  JBsop:  but  we  regret  that  Mr. 
Rose  has  followed  the  measure  of  Casti  instead  of  employing 
tiie  stanza  of  tbe  older  poets.  However,  he  has  purified  his  satire. 
He  has  omitted  whatever  might  ofiend  delicacy,  *  in  rejecting  the 
gallantries  of  the  Lion  court,  and  whatever  is  or  might  be  considered 
as  a  satire  on  a  sut^ct  on  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  jea- 
lous.^    We  do  not  know  whether  he  nas  introduced  any  political 
sinecdotes ;  but  be  never  adopts  tbe  nrinciples  of  any  party  in  po» 
Utics,  though  be  often  amuses  himself  at  the  expense  o^party-met^ 
The  eloquence  of  tbe  Mob  of  Beasts  is  copied  from  real  bfe. 
'  Tbe  Tiger  first  was  put  ia  nomination: 
Hts  tail,  pied  coat,  the  lightning  of  bis  pat. 
Rut  for  the  Dog's  insidious  intimation^ 
Had  told.     '<  But  he— he's  after  aH  a  cat, 
A  better  breed  of  cat.'*    Here  lay  tbe  stiog, 
For  wbo  is  there  would  choose  a  cat  for  ku^? 

A  mountain  democrat  propos'd  the  Bear: 
On  this  tbe  Dog:  **  I  honour  his  long  pale; 
I  own  him  first  jack-pudding  of  the  ftir^ 
A  rogue  in  spirit,  while  be  plays  the  droll. 
But  shall  we  choase  a  kiag,  to  make  us  laugb> 
And  change  the  sceptre  ibr  the  t^gg^  stiff  ^' 
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To  him  the  Bear :  «*  Who  better  plays  his  part 
On  this  wide  stage,  it  matters  not  two  grains, 
I  a  buffoon  by  nature,  you  by  art, 
At  least  you  will  not  fail  for  want  of  pains/' 
Although  the  assembly  laugh  at  Bruin's  sally. 
The  barren  jest  procured  him  not  a  tally. 

The  prerious  sarcasm  on  the  Bear's  unfitness 
Laid  the  foundation  of  eternal  hate. 
Though  Hockley  is  no  more,  you  still  may  witness 
Th'  effect  in  sore  and  sanguinary  bait. — 

The  Bull  was  next  exposed  to  nomination. 
With  many  more  brute  beasts  of  straw  and  lath, 
Successively  rejected  in  rotation  ; 
And  last  the  Mule,  oh !  tell  it  not  in  Gath ! 
Put  up  the  Ass  'mid  laughing,  scraping,  fleering. 
But  he  was  hooted  off  on  half  a  hearing. 

My  Ass,  console  thyself;  the  time  is  coming. 
When  thou,  blest  beasts  like  Dog  shatt  ha?e  thy  day  ; 
When  kings,  thy  grave  and  modest  merit  summing. 
Council  and  court  shall  echo  to  thy  bray. 
And  puissant  peers  thy  proud  pretensions  own. 
And  thou  be  held  best  bulwark  of  the  throne/ 

His  allasions  to  the  foibles  of  individuals  are  poignant  without 
keing  ill-tempered.  In  complaining  of  the  frivolousness  of  society, 
and  the  eunui  of  a  town  life,  he  makes  us  smile  at  the  vacant 
indolence  of  a  lounging  roan  of  letters.  If  the  cap  fits  any  one  of 
oor  friends  in  particular,  they  must  take  their  share  of  the  verse 
without  being  angry  at  the  Poet,  for  we  may  be  quite  svire  that  het 
has  not  spared  himself. 

*  Or  if  fool  fiends  and  phantoms  will  intrude 

With  reason,  or  upon  perverse  pretences, 

And  I  must  pass  a  melancholy  mood, 

Through  all  its  vast  varieties  of  tenses. 

It  is  some  consolation,  when  they  work  ill. 

To  pin  my  devils  in  their  own  small  circle. 
But  this  I  see  is  clear,  and  glad  return 

To  thee,  gay  Gundimore,  thy  flowers  and  fountain, 

Statue,  relief,  or  cinerary  urn. 

It  seeois  as  if  thy  genius  took  a  mountain 

From  off  my  breast,  I  fee!  reprieved  from  deatb^ 

I  move  more  lightly,  breathe  with  other  breath. 
Blest  spot !  within  thy  walls  I  never  hear 

That  Mr.- 's,  with  lady a  sinner  : 

Nor  what  Sir What  d'ye  call  him  ?  has  a  yeai;. 

I  never  sit  ten  minutes  afler  dinner. 

Nor  when  digestion  has  her  hands  full,  piece 

A  half  concocted  meal  with  tea  and  grease. 
:voi..  XXI.  NO.  x^ii. — Q.  R.        63 
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No  commoD  joket  I  heed,  or  fnendi  who  bring  *em. 
Such  as,  /  have  not  room  to  swing  a  cat ; 
I  recollect  I  never  want  to  swing  'em. 
And  then  the  poison'd  dart  fails  blunt  and  iat 
The  worst  I  do  by  them,  as  stories  say,       • 
Is  give  them  pepper  on  a  rainy  day.* 

I  shun  whatever  causes  bile  or  vapours^ 
Upon  one  level  runs  my  lazy  life  ; 
I  hear  not  of  the  stocks,  nor  read  the  papers, 
And  vote  ambition  but  a  name  for  strife. 
Yet  rise  one  point  above  mere  passive  pleasure. 
For  there  I  mooncalf,  mooncalf  without  measure. 
**  But  what  is  mooncalf?'*  a  strange  voice  may  cry. 
I  answer,  mooncalPs  easy  contemplation. 
Or  vacant  action :  lose  no  time,  but  try  ; 
You*ll  find  it  a  delightful  recreation. 
But  de6nition,  though  precise  and  ample, 
Is  dark  without  the  daylight  of  example. 

Berni  illustrates  it  in  choicest  measure  ; 
He  tells  you  he  was  box'd  up  with  a  parcel 
'  Of  lords  and  ladies,  and  some  fays  of  pleasure. 
In  what  may  be  entitled  Lazy  Castle. 
All  guests  an  amorous  fairy  ran  to  earth, 
And  bagg'd,  to  make  her  prison'd  gallant  mirth. 

While  these  their  time  in  feasts  and  fooling  fleeted. 
He  (for  all  had  their  will)  bade  make  a  bed, 
Spacious  and  comfortable,  and  well  sheeted, 
A  tiable  by  its  side  ;  and  thus  he  fed, 
And  slept  by  turns      Another  was  possessed 
By  a  congenial  and  well-natured  guest. 

Nor  lackM  they  matter  for  their  waking  dreams  : 
One  pleasure  was  to  lie  upon  their  back, 
To  lie  and  gaze,  and  count  the  ceiling  beams. 
And  mark  in  which  was  nail-hole,  flaw,  or  crack  ; 
And  which  worm-eaten  were,  and  which  were  sound, 
And  if  the  total  sum  was  odd  or  round. 

Then,  when  they  had  for  somewhile  slept  and  eat, 
The  one  perhaps  would  stretch  himself,  and  say, 
**  D'ye  hear  those  fools  above  ?  they're  needs  well  met : 
I  mean  those  rogues  and  trulls  who  dance  the  hay.*' 
The  other  then  would  cease  awhile  to  chew, 
Yawn  down  his  soup,  and  say  ''  I— th...ink — to  too."t 

*  Administered  in  randwicbes  with  a  small  bormtoi  beef,  it  produces  a  slight  gal- 
vanic effect. 

t  Those  who  desire  to  see  what  use  Mr.  Rose  has  made  of  the  autographic  Dortnit 
of  Berni  may  consult  the  Orlando  Innamorato  (lib.  3.  cant  7.  St.  36,  ke.)  and  tae  Ufe 
of  Leo  X.  (vol.  iii.)  where  it  has  be6n  quoted  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  whose  observatioos  us 
e  itremely  Jijdicioa  s. 
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Bat  other  mooncalf '•  mine.    Bj  Chewton's  dingle, 
Or  Hordle's  cliff,  where  peerish  sea-fowl  screech, 
I  lore  to  pace  the  solitary  shingle; 
What  time  tall  breakers  tumble  on  the  beach. 
Without  a  book  or  thought;  such  rolling  base. 
Fills  all  my  mind,  and  serres  me  in  their  place. 

More  picturesquely  rapt,  1  sometimes  range 
And  see  the  mighty  stage  of  ocean  cleared, 
As  nature  were  preparing  for  a  change; 
Mark  the  beach'd  buss  and  fish-boat  homeward  steerM, 
And  listen  in  the  distant  din  and  bluster 
To  th'  elements  in  arms,  their  march  and  muster; 

See  Solent*  tossing  in  distempered  sleep, 
Breathe  hard  and  long,  his  bosom  hearing  slow, 
Save  where  to  shore  the  curling  waters  creep, 
There  work  and  whiten,  though  no  tempest  blow, 
While  hatching  secret  mischief,  like  a  spy, 
Th*  unsettrd  wind  veers  restless  round  the  sky. 

Last,  from  the  south  forth  sallying,  sweeps  dong 
The  billows,  mixing  seas  and  skies  together. 
I  muse  meantime,  and  mutter  from  old  song 
Such  snatches,  as  best  sort  with  the  wild  weather : 
Until,  self-fooPd,  1  almost  think  my  lore 
*'  Hath  set  the  troubled  waters  in  a  roar.'* 

Then  seek  my  cell  and  books,  and  trim  my  hearth, 
And  call  to  Caliban,  to  fbtch  in  firing, 
A  crack-brain'd  knave,  that  often  makes  me  mirth  : 
But  when  stern  Winter,  from  our  seas  retiring, 
*^  Hath  broke  his  leading  staff,*'  1  play  no  more 
At  Prospero,  upon  the  sea-beat  shore  : 

But  give  my  fountain  vent,  and  set  it  spouting^ 
Or  scheme  a  freeze  for  some  exotic's  tub; 
Or  measure  myrtles,  which  persist  in  sprouting 
Without  a  sun;  or  murder  obvious  grub; 
Or  heat  and  hammer  some  reluctant  rhyme; 
And  so  'mid  nothings Heet  away  my  time.' 

Mr.  Rose  has  infused  a  new  life  into  his  model,  but  he  is  en- 
dowed with  such  a  happy  vein  of  originality,  that  we  sincerely 
regret  that  he  has  chosen  rather  to  be  an  imitator  than  an  inventor, 
particularly  as  the  species  of  composition  which  he  has  copied, 
however  ably  executed,  can  only  be  considered  as  marring 
the  beauty,  and  destroying  the  utility,  of  the  fictions  of  £sop« 
Somewhat  similar  is  the  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  admirable  versification  of  that  poem,  yet  Dryden  has 
denaturalized  the  character  of  the  apologue  and  of  the  ani- 
mals which  appear  in  it ;  and  his  talents  have  not  protected  him 

'•*  The  Solent;  or  Solent-8^,  h  the  chapnel  between  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht  tB«l 
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against  the  criticiscns  which  he  deserves,  Voltaire  has  justly  cea<* 
sured  La  Fontaine  himself,  whose  later  fables  are  expanded  to  a 
greater  length  than  his  earlier  ones.  Besides,  the  poet  must  write 
without  showing  himself  on  the  staee,  and  without  any  tincture  of 
ridicule  or  sarcasm.  £sop  is  neither  laborious,  nor  witty,  nor 
impassioned :  he  observes  the  scenes  which  nature  has  presented 
to  nim,  and  he  reports  them  with  the  impartiality  of  nature. 

It  will  appear  from  our  observations  on  the  Aniroali  Parlanti, 
that, according  to  the  Italian  classification,  the  satirical  poem  neither 
seeks  to  surprise  us  by  varied  incident,  nor  to  move  us  by  exalted 
sentiments.  It  is  a  poem  in  which  the  action  and  the  personages 
are  only  subservient  instruments  employed  to  lead  us  to  despise  the 
opinions  which  we  venerate,  and  to  laugh  at  events  in  which  we 
sympathize.  Therefore  the  persons  speak  more  than  they  act. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  end  and  object  of  romantic  poetry,  that, 
through  its  medium,  this  rude  world  may  appear  more  interesting 
than  it  actually  is.  The  romantic  poet  seeks  to  astonish  his  readers 
by  marvellous  adventures,  by  human  characters  which  range  above 
mortality,  by  chivalrous  exploits,  by  excessive  tenderness  and  he^ 
roism,  sometimes  exaggerated  even  into  absurdity.  Poets  of  this  class 
profit  by  any  theme  which  presents  itself:  they  are  capable  of  be- 
stowing animation  upon  any  object,  therefore  they  do  not  rejecV 
the  ludicrous  scenes  which  happen  to  fall  in  their  way ;  but  tney 
never  go  a  step  out  of  it  to  search  for  them.  Such  are  the  poems 
on  Charlemaine  and  his  Peers  by  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Bemi,  and 
Ariosto.  The  '  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  the  National  Work  by 
William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft'  has  undoubtedly  been  sug- 
gested by  these  poems,  and  most  particularly  by  the  Moi^ante 
Mageiore,  of  which  we  shall  speak  anon ;  but  there  is  one  impor- 
tant uiflerence  between  them.  The  English  author  has  filled  his 
poem  with  sprightly  humour,  whilst  the  Italian  romantic  poets  only 
laugh  now  and  then.  In  examining  the  four  cantos  wnich  have 
been  published  of  the  '  Specimen,'  we  shall  discover  whether  this 
alteration  has  succeeded. 

The  poem  opens,  like  the  Morganle  Maggiore,  and  the  Orlando 
Innamorato,  with  a  scene  of  holy-tide  festivity  at  the  court  of  the 
king  of  chivalry. 

*  The  great  King  Arthur  made  a  sumptuous  feast. 
And  held  his  royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle.' 

To  those  who  do  not  understand  Italian,  the  following  stanzas 
will  afford  an  accurate  idea  of  the  interest  which  Pulci's  vivacity 
gives  to  ihe  most  trivial  scenes,  and  of  the  easy  grace  which  Bemi 
eontrives  to  bestow  upon  them. 

•  The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  tribe, 
All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  tiieir  calling. 
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Was  past  all  powers  of  lai^;«age  to  describe*-*  ^ 

The  din  of  manful  oaths  and  female  sqnallinf  \ 
The  stardj  porter^  huddling  up  his  bribe» 
And  then  at  random  breaking  beads  and  bawlingv 
'  Oatcries,  and  cries  of  order,  and  contnsionSy 
Hade  a  confusion  beyond  all  confusions. 

Beggars  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy. 
Minstrels  and  singers  ^ith  their  various  airs. 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdj-gurdy, 
Jugglers,  and  mountebanks  with  apes  and  bears. 
Continued  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  day 
An  uproar  like  ten  thousand  Smithfield  fairs  { 
There  were  wild  beasts  and  foreign  birds  and  creatures, 
And  Jews  and  foreigners  with  foreign  features.* 

The  portraits  of  the  British  knights  and  British  beauties  of  the 
court  of  King  Arthur  are  painted  with  the  bold  decided  pencil  of 
Arioslo. 

*  They  look'd  a  manly,  generous  generation ; 

Beards,  shoulders,  eye-brows,  broad  and  square,  and  thick, 

Their  accents  firm  and  loud  in  conversation. 

Their  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  quick. 

Showed  them  prepar'd,  on  proper  provocation. 

To  give  the  lie,  pull  noses,  stab  and  kick ; 

And  for  that  very  reason  it  is  said 

They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well-bred. 

The  ladies  look'd  of  an  heroic  race, — 
At  first  a  general  likeness  struck  vour  eye. 
Tall  figures,  open  features,  oval  face. 
Large  eyes,  with  ample  eye-brows  arched  and  high ; 
Their  manners  had  an  odd  peculiar  grace. 
Neither  repulsive,  affable,  nor  shy  ; 
Majestical,  reserved,  and  somewhat  sullen. 
Their  dresses  partly  silk,  and  partly  woollen.' 

Near  Carlisle  was  a  valley  inhabited  by  a  race  of  giants,  from 
which  they  sallied  forth  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  ladies. 
Tiiis  adventure  was  the  beginning  of  a  furious  war.  The  author 
traces  the  characters  of  his  personages  with  consummate  art. 

*  Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  to  sing  and  play. 
Not  like  a  minstrel  earnest  at  his  task, 

But  with  a  sportive,  careless,  easy  style. 
As  if  he  seemed  to  mock  himself  the  while. 

From  realm  to  realm  \^e  ran — and  never  staid ; 
Kingdoms  and  crowns  he  won — and  gave  away  ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  his  labours  were  repaid 
By  the  mere  noise  and  movement  of  the  fray; 
No  conquests  nor  acquirements  had  he  made ; ' 
His  chief  delight  was  on  some  festive  ds^ 
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'to  ride  trimnphant,  prodigal  and  proud, 

And  shower  bin  weahh  amidst  the  shontiDg  crowd* 

His  schemes  of  war  were  sadden,  unforeseen, 
Inexplicable  both  to  friend  add  foe, 
It  seem'd  as  if  some  momentary  spleen 
Inspired  the  project  and  impell'd  the  blow; 
And  most  his  fortune  and  success  were  seen 
With  means  the  most  inadequate  and  low; 
Most  master  of  himse  If,  and  least  encumber'd, 
When  overmatch^,  entangled,  and  out-numberM> 
*  Sir  Gawain  may  be  painted  in  a  wordy- 
He  was  a  perfect  loyal  cavalier; 
His  courteous  manners  stand  upon  record, 
A  stranger  to  the  very  thought  of  fear; 
The  proverb  says,  As  brave  as  his  awn  s7»ord; 
And  like  his  weapon  was  that  worthy  peer; 
Of  admirable  temper,  clear  and  bright, 
Polish'd,  yet  keen,  thoigh  plaint,  yet  upright. 

A  word  from  him  set  every  thing  at  rest, 
His  short  decisions  never  failed  to  hit; 
His  silence,  his  reserve,  his  inattention. 
Were  felt  as  the  severest  reprehensiou. 

In  executing  schemes  that  others  planned, 
He  seemM  a  very  Caesar  or  a  M&rius; 
Take  his  own  plans,  and  place  him  in  command, 
Your  prospect  of  success  became  precarious. 

Adviser  general  to  the  whole  community. 
He  scrv'd  his  friend,  but  watch'd  his  opportunity/ 

Whenever  the  author  composes  in  a  serious  strain  he  beGOOies 
poetical  in  no  ordinary  degree.  As  a  specimen  of  his  succest 
when  he  is  in  this  mood,  we  shall  quote  bis  description  of  the  val- 
ley  of  the  giants. 

'  Huge  mountains  of  immea^rable  height 
Encompassed  all  the  level  valley  round 
With  aighty  slabs  of  rock,  that  slop'd  upright, 
An  insurmountable  and  enormous  mound. 
The  very  river  vanished  out  of  sight. 
Absorbed  in  secret  channels  under  ground  ; 
That  vale  was  so  sequestered  and  secludec, 
All  search  for  ages  past  it  had  elud^. 

A  rock  was  in  the  centre,  like  a  cone. 
Abruptly  rising  from  a  miry  pool, 
Where  they  beheld  a  pile  of  massy  stone, 
Which  masons  of  the  rude  primaeval  school 
Had  rear'd  by  help  of  giant  hands  alone, 
With  rocky  fragments  unreduc'd  by  rule. 
Irregular,  like  nature  more  than  art, 
Huge,  rugged,  and  compact  in  every  part. 
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A  wild  tumultuous  torrent  ragM  around. 
Of  fragments  tumbling  from  the  mountain's  height  $ 
The  whistling  clouds  of  dust,  the  deaf'ning  sound. 
The  hurried  motion  that  amazed  the  sight, 
The  constant  quaking  of  the  solid  ground, 
Environ'd  them  with  phantoms  of  aflfright ; 
Yet  with  heroic  hearts  they  held  right  on. 
Till  the  last  point  of  their  ascent  was  won.' 

Whoever  compares  this  passage  with  anj  long  prosaic  descripi- 
lion  of  mountain-scenerj  will  be  convinced  that  poetry  is  best  cal- 
culated to  represent  the  works  of  nature  with  effect,  as  well  ai 
with  precision.  .  The  simplicity  of  style  of  some  descriptive  tra- 
vellers passes  almost  into  silliness ;  and  the  turgid  eloquence  of 
others  wearies  without  impressing  the  imagination. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Giant^s  Valley  was  a  convent  of  Benedi^ 
tine  monks,  who  had  long  enjoyed  themselves  in  peace  and  quie^ 
ness.  However  they  nearly  brought  destruction  upon  themselvei 
by  starting  an  entire  new  ring  of  bella,  by  the  noise  of  which  the 
giants  were  mightily  offended.  This  episode  was  partly  suggested 
by  Pulci ;  but  the  English  author,  availing  himself  of  its  capahUiij/^ 
has  developed  it  by  the  introduction  of  more  humorous  scenes,  and 
more  pertinent  allusions.  The  war  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the 
abbot  died  suddenly  of  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

*  The  convent  was  all  going  to  the  devil, 
Whilst  he,  poor  creature,  thought  himself  belov'd 
For  saying  handsome  things  and  being  civil ; 
Wheeling  about  as  he  was  pulled  and  shoYcd, 
By  way  of  lesgring  things  to  find  their  level.' 

At  this  crisis,  one  Brother  John  (who  bad  hitherto  lived  alnaost 
unnoticed)  becomes  a  man  of  consequence— *he  exhorts  the  monks 
4o  defend  themselves  against  the  giants,  and  he  ends  by  taking  the 
supreme  command*  All  this  however  is  to  be  considered  as 
poetry,  and  not  by  any  means  as  politics.  The  author  does  not 
deviate  into  reflections  or  expositions — he  presents  ps  with  a  sam- 
ple of  the  natural  course  of  human  affairs,  and  with  characters 
faithfully  copied  from  mankind ;  and  he  leaves  it  to  his  readers  tt^ 
reflect,  or  to  seek  for  the  application.  We  presume  that  there 
ar«  living  poets  who  choose  to  say  that  they  have  behaved  like 
cowards  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  who  compare  themselves  to  the 
lyric  poete  of  antiquity.  We  cannot  give  any  other  interpretatioft 
€>i  the  following  lines. 

« Poets  are  privileged  to  run  away — 
Alcaeos  and  Archilochus  could  fling 
^heir  shields  behind  them  in  a  doubtful  frny  ; 
And  still  Siveet  Horace  oiay  be  heard  to  slug 
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His  filthy  fright  upon  Philippics  day. 

!You  can  retire,  too— for  the  Muse*8  winj 
8  swift  as  Cupid's  pinion  when  he  flies, 
AlarmM  at  perriwigs  and  human  eyes.) 

This  practice  was  appro  vM  in  times  of  yore. 
Though  later  bards  behaFM  like  gentlemen  ; 
And  Oarcilasso,  Camoens,  many  more 
DisclaimM  the  privilege  of  book  and  pen  ; 
And  bold  Aneurin,  all  bedrippM  with  gore. 
Bursting  by  force  from  the  beleaguer'd  glen. 
Arrogant,  haughty,  fierce,  of  fiery  mood, 
Not  meek  and  mean,  as  Gray  misunderstood.' 

One  aiiu8ion»  kideed,  is  clear.  The  ancient  bard  conclades  hit 
lay :  At  ego  ipse  bardus  Aneurim  sanguine  rubens ;  aliier  ad  hanc 
^antilenam  faciendam  yivus  non  fuissem.  Gray  has  given  a  kind 
of  sentimental  modesty  to  bis  bard,  which  is  quite  out  of  place. 

'  And  I  the  meanest  of  them  all 
Who  live  to  sing  and  wish  their  iklL* 

The  allusions,  however,  are  sometimes  so  delicate,  that  it  i§  not 
'  easy  to  seize  them*  We  shall  indicate  a  few  lines  which  we  think 
we  have  guessed. 

The  absurd  employment  of  Latinisms  and  Gallicisms — 

*  Dear  people !  if  you  think  my  verses  clever. 
Preserve  with  care  your  nobler  parts  of  speech, 
And  don't  confound  the  langtiage  of  the  nation 
With  loag-tailed  words  in  asity  and  ation.* 

Violent  personifications  in  poetry — 

'  Meanwhile  the  solemn  mountains  were  surrounded  ; 
The  silent  valley,  where  the  convent  lay. 
With  tintinnabular  uproar  was  astounded. 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day. 
Fueling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded. 
They  scarce  knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  say  ; 
And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel, 
Yet)  Cader-Gibbrish  from  his  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Loblommon  gave  an  intimation 
Of  this  strange  rumour,  with  an  awful  tone, 
Thund'ring  his  deep  surprise  and  indignation. 
The  lesser  hills,  in  language  of  their  own, 
Discussed  the  topic  by  reverberation  ; 
Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  long. 
Their  only  conversation  was  "  ding-dong."  * 

We  fear  that  general  readers  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  be        i 
able  to  relisi)  the  poignant  wit  of  these  and  similar  passages.—        I 
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Indeec],  it  18  not  very  easy  to  understandr  the  nature  of  tbe  part 
which  the  poet  is  acting ;  nor  do  we  always  know  bow  to  take  him# 
Sometimes  he  is  rea//y  Mr.  Wbistlecraft^  tbe  harness  and  collar* 
maker ;  and  in  this  character  his  digression  upon  Pericles  and  the 
Elgin  marbles  is  a  chef-JTauvre  of  amenity.  It  is  an  exquisite 
transcript  of  the  sensations  and  ideas  of  a  working  man,  who,  be- 
ing well  read  in  Plutarch  ^  done  into  English,'  and  the  Sunday 
newspapers,  talks  learnedly  about  Athens  and  the  fine  arts.  But 
then  this  workman  quotes  j£schylus  in  the  right  place,  corrects  the 
fisilse  translation  of  Gray,  and  explains  the  fable  of  Orpheus  hf 
means  of  the  fragments  of  a  Greek  elegy,  scarcely  known  even  t^ 
profound  scholars.     It  is  true,  that 

Sqoire  Humphry  Bamberham  of  Booztey  Hall 
(Whose  name  I  mention  with  deserv'd  respect) 
On  market-days  was  often  pleased  to  call. 
And  to  suggest  improvements,  and  correct 

But  the  facility  with  which  the  poet  masters  every  variety  of  style, 
and  the  classical  air  which  breathes  in  every  line,  *  disclose  the 
traces  of  learning  and  superior  reading.'  His  readers  lose  sight 
of  the  collar- man;  and  the  more  thev  perceive  that  he  is  a  person 
of  high  intellect,  and  a  finished  scholar,  the  less  are  they  willing  to 
believe  that  he  wrote  without  an  objects 

About  an  hundred  years  ago,  a  poem,  bearing  a  certain  degree 
of  affinity  to  the  ^  Specimen,'  was  produced  by  Monsienor  Forte* 
guerri,  a  writer  who  in  genius  and  means  was  far  interior  to  the 
English  poet,  though  his  nicciardetto  is  happily  executed.  Some* 
times,  like  Master  Whistlecraft,  he  puzzles  nis  readers  by  his  am* 
biguoufr  tone ;  but  generally  his  intent  is  marked.  The  Prelate 
is  not  merely  plavful — he  is  farcical,  and,  in  fact,  he  wrote  to  en- 
tertain his  friends.  He  began  the  Ricciardetto  in  order  to  prove 
that  romantic  poetry  might  be  written  with  great  facility,  and 
he  finished  the  first  canto  in  the  course  of  a  night.  But  as  he 
perceived  that  instead  of  composing  romantic  poetry  he  had  only 

Eroduced  a  parodv,  he  resolved  to  continue  in  the  same  tone* 
Ee  denies  that  Orlando  recovered  his  senses  by  the  good  offices 
of  Astolfo,  and  that  the  wits  of  the  hero  were  Drought  again  from 
the  moon  \  but  maintains  that  he  became  sane  in  consequence 
of  the  judicious  treatment  adopted  by  the  kind  Paladins  his  friends^ 
by  spare  diet,  plenty  of  water,  and  the  cudgel. 

*  Cinquante  bastonate  a  clascun  ora 
Gli  davano  i  pietosi  Paladini; 
£  ritomaro  Orlando  in  sanitate 
Molt'  acqua,  poco  pane,  e  bastonate.' 
The  heroes  of  romance  are  the  poorest  devils  imaeinabie  in  the 
i;^m  of  Forteguerri.    True  it  is  that  they  are  all  industrious^  and 
ym^.  XXI.  NO.  3iLii*— Q.  R.        64 
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follow  some  honest  calling  or  other  to  get  their  living.  Orlando 
becomes  a  tnattre  d'hotel,  Rinaldo  a  cook,  Ricciardetto  a  barber, 
irnd  Astolfo  an  innkeeper.  Astolfo  understands  trade — *  il  a  Tesprit 
de  comnerce  en  bon  Anglais :'  and  he  makes  a  great  deal  of 
monev,  which  he  spends  as  freely,  by  treating  his  friends  with 
good  liquor,  which  he  does  not  put  down  in  the  bill.  The  Astolfo 
of  Fortcguerri  is  a  caricature  of  the  ancient  British  knight  wbom 
Berni  has  taken  from  Boiardo.  Astolfo,  Paladin  of  England,  can 
neverbting  himself  to  stay  at  home;  he  traverses  one  kinedooa 
after  another,  not  on  the  business  of  knight-errantry,  but  merely  for 
the  sake  of  travelling ;  and  he  wishes  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world 
with  such  rapidity,  thdt  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck  he  mounts 
the  hippogriff.  ne  carries  on  tlte  wars  of  Charlemagne  at  his  own 
expense,  and  out  of  pure  generosity.  He  is  handsome,  well  made, 
very  rich,  and  very  Jiberal.  He  courts  all  the  ladies  who  come 
within  his  reach,  without  much  refinement,  and  without  being  too 
iastidious  respecting  their  ata*actions.  He  pays  great  aitention  to 
his  toilette,  and  he  never  comes  out  of  his  room  till  he  has  com- 

Eletely  settled  his  dress  before  the  looking-glass,  and  until,  afitf 
avins  bestowed  a  long  ^  coup  d'oeil'  upon  his  gloves,  he  convinces 
himself  that  they  are  in  right  order. 

Such  is  the  Astolfo  of  the  romantic  poets,  and  he  did  not  de* 
serve  to  be  degraded  by  Forteguerri.  The  diction  of  Forteguerri, 
who  was  a  native  of  Pistoia,  is  pure,  but  without  elegance ;  his 
jokes  are  vulgar.  The  giants  in  Ricciardetto  extinguish  afire 
which  broke  out  in  the  royal  palace,  by  the  same  expedient  which 
Captain  Gulliver  devised  when  he  saved  the  palace  at  Lilliput 
'bom  destruction.  It  is  a  whimsical  coincidence  that  two  contem- 
porary dignitaries  of  the  church,  one  in  IrelaDd  and  the  other  in 
Italy,  should  have  invented  the  same  scurrilities.  CompensatioQ 
is  made  for  the  faults  of  his  style,  and  his  want  of  urbanity,  by 
the  astonishing  facility  of  his  vein  and  the  activity  of  his  foncy. 
He  never  copiesaoy  one,  and  if  he  presents  us  with  common*place 
remarks,  he  presents  them  so  spiritedly  that  they  come  upon  the 
reader  as  new. 

<  ^uando  si  giunge  ad  una  certa  eijk 
Ch*  io  DOn  voglto  deacrivervi  qual  e, 
Bisogna  stare  alk)ra  a  quel  ch'  un  ha, 
Ne  d'  altri  amanti  cerca  piu  la  Uz 
Pcrche,  Donne  mie  care,  la  Belta . 
Ha  r  ali  al  capo,  alle  spalle,  ed  a'  pie; 
La  Yola  si  ohe  non  si  scorge  piu, 
£  chi  la  vide  non  pu5  dir:  Qui  Ai. 

We  quote  these  lines  with  greater  pleasure,  because  their  coun- 
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terpart  is  to  be  foand  in  Beppo,  where  the  same  ideas  are  presented 
with  fresh  graces. 

*■  She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
Which  certain  pec^ple  call  a  '*  certain  age  ;'* 
Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 
Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 
A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes  or  tears, 
To  name^  define  by  speech  or  write  on  page 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, 
Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd.' 

Forteguerri  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  burlesqdes  of  tht 
Eremitic  character.*  In  the  old  crromantic  poems,  Ferrau,  the 
Ferrargus  of  the  English  romances,  is  a  Spanish  warrior,  with- 
out pity  and  witboqt  faith.  Forteguerri  exhibits  him  in  Ricciar- 
detto  as  a  pious  hermit,  repenting  of  bis  past  sins,  and  ever  readj 
to  open  a  new  account  of  iniquity.  He  is  a  bigot,  a  hypo*- 
crite,  and  a  satyr,  all  at  once.  He  fights  like  a  hero  in  the  wars, 
bat  he  never  can  withstand  temptation.  At  each  new  vagary  the 
Paladins  drub  him-  and  he  returns  the  favour  with  liberality; 
but  as  he  is  terribly  afraid  of  Satan,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
reconverted  by  their  exhortations.  Scarcely  is  Ferrau  reclaimed 
when  he  again  relapses ;  and  on  his  death-bed,  whilst  he  regrets 
that  he  has  sinned,  he  regrets  still  more  that  he  cannot  sin  again* 
Forteguerri  frequently  becomes  farcical;  but  his  humour  is 
lively,  and  intelligent.  The  originals  of  his  caricatures  are  alwajrs 
before  the  Italians,  and,  without  scandalizing  any  individual,  be 
amuses  all  the  world.  Yet  in  this  poem  the  satire  is  only  ac^ 
ce«(sary;  it  neither  bears  upon  politics,  nor  society,  nor  manners. 
In  the  poetical  nomenclature  of  the  Italians,  therefore,  the  Rio- 
ciardetto  ranks  as  a  mere  burlesque.  The  author  only  wants  to 
make  you  laugh.  He  saw  that  the  fictions  of  romantic  poetry 
could  be  easily  adapted  to  his  views,  for  the  slightest  degree  of 
exaggeration  renders  them  absurd.  Yet  in  treating  these  fictione 
they  became  poetical*  He  contracted  a  species  of  kindness  for 
romantic  poetry — he  continued  his  work  with  greater  care  ;  and 
the  tone  of  his  poem  is  not  in  unison  with  his  first  intent*  Some- 
what similar  is  the  turn  which  the  author  of  the  ^  Specimen'  has 
Fiven  to  his  lay  of  King  Arthur;  but  as  he  is  placed  far  above 
orteeuerri  by  bis  knowledge  of  the  art,  no  less  than  by  his  talents, 
be  will  easily  correct  this  error.  We  are  persuaded,  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  four  cantos  now  before  us,  that  in  the  sequel  of  the 
poem,  the  adventures,  the  action  and  the  style,  and,  above  all, 
the  characters  of  his  personages,  will  command  the  attention  of 
<        I  ■     ■  ■      ■  ■      ■  ■■        ,  ■  ■  ■ 

*  A  sort  of  B9$^a%  Friars ;  the  TtrlaflEiM  of  tbt  Italian  villagta. 
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his  readers,  and  the^r  will  cot  require  that  their  interest  should  be 
excited  bj  setting  themselves  at  work  in  tracing  out  his  allasiom. 
Throughout  his  '  Specimen,'  the  author  has  mastered  the  greatest 
of  his  difficulties ;  he  has  united  the  playfulness  of  wit  to  good 
poetry  without  degenerating,  like  Forteguerri,  into  vulgarity. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  alliance  between  comic  humour 
and  the  dimity  of  epic  poetry.  Tassoni  succeeded  in  effecting 
this  combination :  he  was  almost  the  only  Italian  poet  of  the 
era  in  which  he  flourished,  who  withstood  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  taste  introduced  by  Marino  and  his  followers,  and  by  the 
^  imitated  imitators'  of  Lope  de  Vega ;  and  be  opened  a  new 
path,  in  which  a  crowd  of  pretenders  have  vainly  endeavoured 
to  follow  him.  Tassoni  distinguished  himself  in  all  his  pursuits 
by  the  strength  of  his  character  and  the  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment. In  spite  of  all  the  terrors  ^f  the  Inquisition,  he  was  a  boU 
and  original  thinker :  he  was  a  courtier,  but  without  servility, 
and  a  patriot  who  did  not  worship  the  faults  of  his  native  coan* 
try ; — ^a  subtle  writer  and  an  accurate  grammarian,  yet  not  a 
pedant ; — a  laborious  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wit,  and 
a  humourist.  The  reader,  who  wishes  to  be  informed  respect* 
ing  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  character,  will  be  liiUy  satisfied 
by  consulting  Mr.  Walker's  accurate  woric ;  but  his  account  of 
the  Secchia  Rapita  is  less  satisfactory  than  his  biography  of  the 
author.  We  could,  indeed,  only  expect  the  information  which  he 
collected,  from  Italian  writers  ;  and  they,,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, can  never  speak  out.  In  Italy,  when  a  work  of  imaginatioa 
has  a  political  bearing,  the  history  of  its  origin  seldom  reaches 

Eostenty.  Mr.  Walker  relates  that '  a  similar  cause  cave  rise 
oth  to  the  Dunciad  and  to  the  Secchia  Rapita.  While  Tassoni's 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  irritation  from  the  repeated  attadcs  of  the 
critics,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  mock-heroic  poem  ;  ia 
which,  while  he  permitted  his  vein  of  wit  and  humour  to  flow 
freely,  he  might  indulge  in  the  virulence  of  invective  against  the 
open  and  secret  enemies  of  his  literary  reputation.' 

This  gratuitous  conjecture^  for  it  is  really  nothing  more,  had 
ahready  misled  the  critics  and  commentators  of  Pope  and  Boileaa. 
They  can  scarcely  be  called  imitators  of  Tassoni.  The  Secchia 
Rapita  merely  gave  the  bint  to  the  authors  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  and  Lutnn.  If  Tassoni  ridicules  the  habits  and  manneis 
and  opinions  of  private  life  and  private  individuals,  this  was  only 
accessary  to  his  main  plan ;  he  had  higher  objects  in  view.  Tas* 
soni  detested  the  foreign  rulers  of  I&y.  He  wished  to  give  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  miseries  consequent  upon  the  civil  wars 
and  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Italians.  He  therefore  took  tb€ 
leading  facts  of  his  poem  from  authentic  history.    The  Modenese 
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liad  waged  a  bloodj  war  with  the  citizens  of  Bologna  during  half  a 
century ;  each  partj  had  availed  itself  of  the  assistance  of  foreign 
armies,  and  a^  wooden  bucket'  was  all  they  had  to  boast  of,  as  the 
fruit  of  this  victory.  This  took  pjs^ce  in  the  days  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellins,  but  the  heroes  of  Tassoni's  poem  are  his  contempo- 
raries. He  has  introduced  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies, 
and  the  latter  are  not  treated  with  much  delicacy.  His  por- 
traits are  copied  from  nature,  and  though  some  of  the  features  are 
caricatured,  he  has  taken  care  not  to  deprive  each  individual  of  his 
peculiar  cast  of  countenance*  Thus  also  he  preserves  the  provin- 
cial  character  and  identity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  states. 
He  makes  them  speak  m  their  native  dialects,  and  act  in  coi>» 
formity  to  their  manners.  The  Iliad  is  an  accurate  illustration 
•f  the  topography  of  Greece.  Tassoni  is  equally  precise  in  the 
ethnography  of  modem  Italy.  His  language  is  pure  and  elegant, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  affectation.  When  he  becpmes 
animated,  he  borrows  &e  dignified  warmth  of  the  historian,  ra- 
tfaer  than  the  fire  of  poetical  wit.  And  yet  when  he  indulges  in 
ornament,  he  vies  with  those  who  have  bestowed  most  labour  ia 
polishing  their  verse. 

Dormiva  Endimion  fra  Terbe  e  i  fiori| 
Stanco  dal  faticar  del  lungo  giorno  ; 
E  mentre  Taura  e  il  ciel  gU  estivi  ardori 
Gli  gian  temprando,  e  amoreggiando  intomo  ; 
Qjoivi  discesi  i  pargoletti  amori 
Gli  avean  discinta  la  faretra  e  il  como  : 
Ch'  a'  chiusi  lumi  e  a  lo  splendor  del  viso 
Fu  loro  di  veder  Copido  avviso.* 

Though  he  is  sparing  in  his  jests,  thejr  are  severe  and  cutting, 
and  he  generally  places  them  with  propriety.  It  must  have  cost 
Urn  great  pains  indeed  to  refrain  from  joking.  He  could  scarcely 
think,  or  speak  a  word,  or  write  a  line,  even  of  his  last  will  and 
testament,  without  finding  food  for  his  humour,  and  with^Ium  the 
gravest  subjects  elicited  an  unexpected  jeer. 

Del  celeste  montOD  gia  il  Sole  uscito 
Saettava  co'  rai  le  nubi  algenti : 
Parean  stellati  i  campi,  e  il  ciel  fiorito^ 
£  sul  tranquiUo  mar  donniano  i  venti; 

><■■■'—'  -  I         ■       ■  ■■■■■>  i( 

*  Worn  with  the  laboir  of  a  tediMs  day, 
Stretch'd  on  tbe  ground  the  yoaiig  Eedimion  lay^ 
His  fragraot  breath  att^inp«*r*d  seph^ra  lip, 
Feed  on  bisimile  and  liog^r  oa  hit  hp. 
And  nnw  «  groupe  of  loves    hat  hover'd  roorndf 
HiH  shining  qui%''*ri  and  his  l'<'m  uobooodi 
Tbey  tboui;b(,  fxbiasted  as  his  eyetids  elofdy 
Jkmktoihn(^j^kmgtiA'dw^i^f9^d^''^M.JIf>(W^ 
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Sol  zefiro  ondeggUr  fecea  sid  lito 
L'erbetta  mol^e,  e  i  fior  vaghi  e  ridenti, 
£  8*  adian  gli  usigDuoli  al  primo  alborc 
E  gli  asini  cantar  verei  d'amere.* 

The  last  line  of  this  stanza  seems  to  allude  to  the  poetasters, 
who  tried  to  sigh  like  Petrarch.  Tassoni's  motives  in  passages  of 
Ifais  nature  most  not  be  misunderstood.  It  was  not  hostility 
towards  his  critics,  but  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  good  taste,  whick 
provoked  his  sarcasms  both  against  the  Delia  Cruscan  school  and 
the  PetrarchislB. 

Pope  and  Boileau  hare  inlaid  their  little  epics  with  happj 
imitations  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  of  the  ancient  classics. 
Tassoni  imitates  them  with  less  ostentation.  His  ironj  blends 
almost  insensibly  with  the  character  and  plan  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
jEneid,  and  the  Gerusaiemme  Liberata.  His  personages  were  of 
less  importance  to  him  than  his  subject.  For  the  purposes  of  his 
satire,  tie  has  borrowed  the  general  colouring  of  epic  poetry,  whilst 
parodies  of  particular  passages  were  more  useful  to  Pope  and  Bol^ 
leau,  to  whom  the  fables  of  their  poems  only  served  as  vehicles 
for  their  sarcasms  upon  peculiar  classes  of  society. 

If  the  characteristic  humour  of  the  Secchia  Rapitabe  compared 
with  the  satire  of  the  Animali  Parlanti.  and  the  burlesque  droUery 
of  Ricciardetto,  it  will  appear  that  Tassoni  thought  fit  to  designate 
his  production  as  ^n  heroic-comic  poem,  because  be  did  not  intend, 
like  Casti,  to  make  a  mockery  of  things  really  important  in  them- 
selves, but  to  ridicule  th^  false  importance  which  it  gives  to  trifling 
matters.  He  did  not  seek,  like  Forteguerri,  to  raise  a  laugh  at  aU 
events,  by  introducing  coarse  drollery  and  indecency,  and  by  giving 
a  vulgar  travestie  of  the  characters  and  style  of  epic  poetry ;  but  he 
sported  with  the  follies  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  aad  he  cbeee 
the  solemn  march  of  bepoic  poetry^  in  order  to  obtain  the  con- 
trasted efiect  which  a  painter  would  produce  by  arraying  an  Adorns 
i»  the  mail  of  Achiiles>  and  arnuag  him  with  the  club  of  Heffculeti 

We  have  willingly  indulged  in  Ms  digression,  because  we  tUok 
that  the  author  of  the  *  Specimen'  has  often  succeeded,  like  Tas- 
soni, in  uniting  great  pkiyfubess  with  poetical  dignity ;  and  we 
hope  that  he  will  be  induced  to  continue  this  style  in  chastening 
and  correcting  the  extravagant  fancies  of  Pidci  and  the  romantic 

*  Now  bad  the  wn  tbe  hMv'oly  ram  fonook. 
Darting  thro'  whaVrj  ckwds  bis  radiant  luok ; 
The  field*  with  stars,  the  sl^y  wHb  Sdw'rs  seem'd  dreat, 
The  winds  lay  sleeptalk  on  the  sea's  oalm  bivast ; 
Se^sepbysaonlybfeathiiia  o'er  tbe  meads. 
Kissed  tbe  yeirag  grass,  and  wav'd  the  tender  feeds; 
The  mghttogdee  were  heard  at  pep  of  ilav, 
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poets.  The  acumen  mud  acquirements  of  tbe  man  of  letters,  aaii 
the  originality  of  the  poet,  will  undoubtedly  enable  him  to  melloir 
and  harmonize  tbe  materials  which  be  derives  from  these  writers, 
and  perhaps  to  create  a  st^le  which,  retaining  the  blithsomeness 
and  ease  of  his  models,  will  become  completely  English,  and  be 
truly  naturalized  by  English  wit  and  English  feeling.  But  he  must 
do  his  best  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  ladies,  who,  in  every  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  England,  are,  after  all,  the  supreme  arbiters 
of  the  destiuy  and  reputation  of  the  new  poetry*  Thishe  may  easily 
effect  by  exciting  the  s  >fler passions.  Since  the  irrevocable  decree 
of  Sancho  Panza,  such  warlike  beauties  as  Bradamante  and  Marfisa 
are  no  loneer  in  fashion  ;  and  a  damsel,  who  hath  once  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  giant,  ceases  thenceforward  to  be  killing,  nor  do  we  sym- 
pathize with  her,  whatever  misfortunes  may  afterwards  heteAl  her. 
But  if  the  author  will  only  condescend  to  introduce  a  heroine, 
crowned  with  poetical  laurels,  driving  out  of  the  Campidoglio  in 
her  triumphal  jcar,  chanting  an  altisonant  ode  in  prose,  and  making 
love  by  algebra,  many  fair  readers  will  be  dissolved  in  tears  and 
rapt  in  ecstasy. 

An  important  difference  will,  however,  dbtinguish  tiiis  poem 
from  its  Italian  models.  The  author  will  always  continue  to  act 
the  part  of  a  tradesman,  who  attunes  his  lofty  lay  of  chivalry  and 
love  with  an  unconscious  talent.  But  Pulci  and  Bemi  and  Boiardo 
and  Ariosto  do  not  put  off  their  real  station,  or  disguise  their  genius ; 
they  are  in  earnest  when  they  treat 

Of  dames,  of  knights,  of  arms,  of  lovers  delight 

They  availed  themselves  of  the  romantic  fictions  which  were 
recited  to  the  common  people  by  the  story-tellers  of  Italy,  of  the 
traditionary  poems  which  celebrated  the  exploits  performed  by 
Christian  heroes  in  their  wars  against  the  infidels  :  therefore  their 
themes  were  equally  dignified  and  popular.  Critics  and  antiquaries 
have  laboured  hard  to  discover  the  birth-place  of  the  muse  of  chi- 
valrous romance.  As  soon  as  they  became  aware  of  her  existence, 
they  began  to  dispute  about  her  descent.  Some  said  she  was  an 
Arabian  maid ;  and  others  maintained  as  stoutly  that  she  was  a 
Goth.  Warton  attempted  to  conciliate  both  classes  of  disputants 
l^  assuring  them  that  they  were  both  in  the  right ;  he  maintained 
that  the  subjects  of  Mithridates  fled  from  Asia  to  Scandinavia, 
and  that  the  romantic  muse  accompanied  them  in  their  miraition. 
From  thence  she  travelled  through  Europe  ;  she  sojourned  awhile 
in  Britain  and  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  France,  and  at  length  she 
arrived  in  Italy,  decked  with  the  riches  which  she  had  acquired  in 
the  different  nations  through  which  she  had  passed.  As  these  learned 
men  formed  their  theories  partly  upon  their  own  conjectures,  and 
partly  upon  works  which  we  have  never  read)  we  thiiyc  it  prudent 
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Bot  to  meddle  with  the  coDtroversy.  We  had  rather  confine  oap- 
selves  to  matters  of  facti  to  which  these  dispatants  have  not  mudh 
attended.  They  will  point  out  the  sources  whence  the  Italian  poems 
of  chivalry  obuined  their  nmUriaUf  and  their  characteristic  and 
permanent/ormt. 

We  may  distribute  the  maierialf  of  these  poems  under  five  heads. 
I.  Historical  traditions.  II.  The  mythology  of  the  middle  ages. 
III.  FraemenU  and  reminiscences  of  classical  literature.  IV.  Fic- 
tions derived  from  the  Saracens  and  NormanSt  and  arising  firom  the 
feudal  system.     V.  Fictions  gradually  added  by  the  story-tellers. 

I.  With  regard  to  historical  traditions,  Charlemagne  was  con- 
sidered principally,  nay,  almost  solely,  as  a  religious  conqueror; 
and  the  fame  of  all  his  other  exploits  merged  in  the  warlike  mis- 
sions which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  heathen 
to  the  Christian  faith.  In  those  days  the  defeat  of  his  army  at 
Roncesvalles  created  a  greater  sensation  in  the  world  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  army  in  Russia  did  in  ours ;  because  Charle- 
magne and  his  heroes  were  deemed  inviucible,  and  it  was  thought 
that  angels  led  them  on.  The  uninformed  and  illiterate  nation^ 
of  Europe  could  neither  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  nor  rouse 
themselves  fitun  their  state  of  stupid  wonder  by  teaming  to  attri* 
bute  human  events  to  natural  causes.  A  few  judicious  writers 
endeavoured,  yet  in  vain,  to  dispel  this  mental  darkness.  They  bad 
not  the  power  of  dispersing  their  works  amongst  the  multitude; 
even  sovereigns  could  not  read,  and  it  is  said  that  Charlemagne 
himself  was  unable  to  write  his  name.  Great  events  became  known 
to  the  public  chiefly  by  oral  communidation ;  whilst  the  task  of 
committing  them  to  writing  devolved  wholly  upon  the  clergy,  and 
it  was  their  interest  to  bring  religion  into  action  on  every  occasion. 
When  Charlemagne  fought  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  his  vic- 
tories were  attributed  to  the  co-operation  of  the  celestial  hierarchy; 
and  when  h^  was  defeated  in  the  Spanish  passes,  the  credit  of  his 
defeat  was  given  to  Belzebub  and  Satan.  The  preachers  acted 
exactly  the  part  of  story  tellers,  as  it  is  now  sustained  by  the  Turk- 
ish dervises ;  and  whenever  the^  wrote  on  the  subject  they  con- 
ferted  the  life  of  Charlemagne  into  a  tissue  of  legends  and  mira- 
cles. In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  church  began  U) 
recover  its  learning  and  dignity :  at  that  period  legendary  lore  be* 
came  the  property  of  the  story-tellers  by  profession.  The  marvel- 
lous tales  which  bad  once  been  repeated  in  the  temples  were  retailed 
by  the  road-side.  They  quoted,  as  their  authority,  a  chronicle  as- 
cribed to  Archbishop  Turpin,  but  which  he  certainly  never  wrote. 
Pope  Calixtus  the  Second  declared  this  chronicle  to  be  authentic. 
Perhaps  he  was  influenced  by  the  advantages  which  resulted  to  the 
Papal  See  by  eocouraging  the  growth  of  every  species  of  credulitjr^ 
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The  highest  sanciion  was  thus  given  to  a  collection  of  all  the  lies 
and  absurdities  concerning  the  court  of  Charlemagne  and  bis  ex- 
ploits, which  had  ever  been  sung,  or  preached,  or  written.  It  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  these  tales  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
truth,  except  that  here  and  there  an  historical  name  may  be  dis- 
covered amongst  the  heroes.  It  has  been  jusily  observed  by  Mr. 
&|erivale,  that  there  is  only  one  authentic  document  of  the  middle 
ages  in  which  we  find  any  mention  of  Orlando,  the  Roland  of  the 
French,  and  in  this  he  appears  as  Rnitiandus,  Governor  of  the 
Marches  of  Brittany  ;  yet  this  obscure  chieftain  is  the  Achilles  of 
romantic  poetry.  Dante  himself,  in  spile  of  his  historical  accuracy, 
has  adorned  some  fabulous  traditions  relating  to  this  hero,  and  to 
the  battle  of  Roncesvalles. 

*  Dope  la  dolorosa  rotta,  quando 
Carlomagno  perde  la  santa  gesta, 
Nod  soni^  si  terribilmente  Orlando.' 

II.  The  marvels  of  tfiagic  were  superadded  to  ihe  wonders  of 
spurious  history,  and  whoever  ventured  to  doubt  their  reality 
w^s  in  danger  of  being  burnt  as  a  heretic ;  on  the  other  hand,  any 
one  who  was  less  ignorant  than  his  contemporaries  was  considered 
as  a  coryuror.  Silvester  the  Second  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
pontificate  merely  on  this  ground.  In  the  [)rimiiive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  fathers  of  the  church  seldom  denied  the  existence  of  the 
oracles  of  paganism,  but  they  accounted  for  them  by  attributing 
theip  to  the  devil,  who,  as  they  maintained,  had  received  full  |)ower 
to  mislead  mankind.  We  believe  that  this  hypothesis  is  still  re* 
ceived  as  a  Catholic  dogma.  And  Forteguerri,  though  a  prelate, 
did  not  scruple  to  admit  in  the  last  century — 

\\  Diavol,  donne  mie,  pu5  far  gran  cose 
Basti  solo  che  Dio  lo  lasci  fare  : 
Pero  Don  siate  punto  dubitose 
Di  ci5  che  udiste  ed  udrete  cantarc 
De  I'operedi  lui  meravigliose. 


Pur  troppo  e  vero  che  si  dan  le  Fate, 

Si  dan  pur  troppo !  e  cosl  fosse  spepto 

11  seme  loro,  come  ancora  e  vivo. 

£  poi  le  Sacre  Carte,  non  son  piene 

Di  ma^i  e  streghe,  e  cose  somiglianti  ? 

£  in  cbiesa  T  acqua  santa  a  che  si  ticne|?, 
The  Bible  makes  mention  of  giants.  Texts,  ill  understood,  were 
received  as  proofs  that  the  race  bad  not  become  extinct;  and 
thus  the  actual  existence  of  giants  became  a  dogma  which  could 
not  be  contradicted  without  incurring  excommunication.  The 
Titans  of  mythology  were  introduced  with  more  poetical  aptitude 
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and  consistency.  The^  were  created  before  the  human  race  ;  and 
deities  alone  were  their  antagonists :  but  the  story-tellers  of  the 
middle  ages  made  a  clumsy  incorporation  of  their  own  fables  wUh 
the  relics  of  classical  poetry,  in  order  to  embellish  the  giants 
whom  they  fashioned  out  of  holy  writ. 

III.  Classical  literature  was  strangely  corrupted,  in  fact  it  was 
scarcely  known;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  age  of 
Petrarca.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Dante  was  acquainted 
with  Homer:  before  his  time  the  Italians  often  quoted  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Iliad  ascribed  to  one  Pindar,  a  poet  of  Thebes* 
Forty  years  after  the  death  of  Dante,  and  not  till  then,  Homer 
was'  really  translated  from  the  original  by  Leontius.  a  learned 
Calabrese,  who  made  his  translation  at  the  suggestion  of  Boccaccio ; 
and  Petrarca,  who  did  not  understand  the  Greek  language  him- 
self, induced  the  novelist  to  urge  the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  Dante  alludes  to  Homer  in  the 
following  verses. 

*  Di  quel  Signer  de  Valtissimo  canto 
Che  sovra  gli  altri  come  aquila  vola/ 

If  these  lines  are  read  attentively,  and  compared  with  tlie  context, 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  takes  care  not  to  look  at  the 
Commentators,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  praises  of  Dante  are  to  be 
applied  only  to  Virgil.  Dante  employed  a  few  words  of  Greek 
origin,  which  he  found  in  the  Latin  poets<  When  his  commen- 
tators  adduce  these  vocables  as  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
they  do  their  best  to  deceive  the  world;  the  contrary  appears 
most  plainly  from  his  own  confession :  in  quoting  a  passage  from 
Aristotle  in  his  Convito  he  acknowledges  his  difficulties;  *  because,^ 
as  he  says,  '  the  two  Latin  translations,  which  I  use,  contradict 
each  other.^  And  in  one  of  his  songs  he  states  in  the  plainest  temta 
that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language.  The  alia- 
sions  which  Dante  makes  to  the  Trojan  war  refer  to  events  which 
are  not  related  in  the  Iliad;  and  the  history  of  the  voyage  of 
Ulysses  in  the  twenty-sixth  canto  of  the  Inferno  is  wholly  difierent 
from  that  contained  in  the  Odyssey.  Dante  made  us  of  the  mat- 
ter which  he  found  in  Viml ;  he  also  consulted  the  apocryphal  tra- 
ditions of  Guide  delle  CoTonne,  which  served  also  as  a  text-book 
to  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  On  this  occasion  the  commentaton 
of  Shakspeare  have  not  been  more  fortunate  than  their  fellow  illus- 
trators of  Dante.  Dryden  maintained  that  an  Italian  translation  of 
Guide  delle  Colonne  written  by  Lollius  existed  in  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century :  Mr.  Stevens  triumphs  over  Drvden  and  con- 
tradicts him,  and  he  assures  us  that  Lollius  was  the  historiogra- 
pher of  the  dutchy  of  Urbino.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
tbere  aever  was  an  Itdian  historian  of  that  name  i  it  siigbt  aloMit 
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be  suspected  that  Mr.  Stevens  has  co-founded  the  Lollius  of  the 
sixteenth  century  with  Lollius  Urbicus  the  historian  of  the  Em- 
peror Severus.  As  to  the  opinion  of  Drydcn,  it  i»  not  supported  by 
proofs, neither  can  it  bo  contradicted  by  arguments:  but  we  can  state 
that  a  manuscript  of  the  poem  of  Guido  existed  in  England  fifty 
years  before  Chaucer  flourished.  It  is  for  rather  was)  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  York  Cathedral,  ana  ends  with  these  words: 
Factum  est  prcesens  opus  dominica  incamationis  1287.  This 
cobphon  must  be  understood  of  the  transcript ;  the  original  was 
finished  at  least  fifteen  years  before,  for  it  is  dedicated  to  an  arch- 
bishop of  Salerno  who  died  in  1272.  If  John  Bonslon,  a  con- 
temporary of  Chaucer,  does  not  deceive  us,  Edward  !•  became  ac- 
^uamted  with  Guido  at  Messina,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and,  appreciating  the  talents  of  the  poet,  he  brought  him 
over  to  England;  and  in  this  country  Guido  may  have  allowed  .a 
transcript  to  be  made  of  his  poem.  We  earnestly  request  the 
antiquaries  (for  it  is  solely  to  please  them  that  we  have  entered 
into  these  details)  to  ascertain  whether  the  manuscript  be  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  Minster  library.  Our  readers,  who  know  how  easily 
modem  historians  and  travellers  gain  credit  for  veracity,  on  the 
Btrength  of  their  own  assertions,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  the 
imposture  of  Guido  succeeded  in  a  less  cultivated  age.  He  said 
that  Homer  (whom  he  certainly  never  read)  was  a  downright  liar: 
ihat  the  true  history  of  the  Trojan  war  had  been  written  by  Dares 
the  Phrygian  (Hectoi^s  secretary),  and  Dictys  Crf/entt'i  (the  aide- 
de-camp  of  idomencus),  both  of  whom  had  been  eyewitntssu 
thereof.  Comeiiusj  the  nephew  of  Sallust  the  historian^  (Guido 
renderr  the  name  Kepos  as  indicating  consanguinity.)  translated 
J^ctys  and  Dares  into  Latin  ;  and  he,  Gmdo,  having  added  many 
details  hitherto  unknown^  offers  to  the  world  the  genuine  and  au- 
thentic history  of  Troy. 

The  Greek  Christians  and  the  Italians  hated  each  other  most 
cordially  during  the  Crusades.  This  antipathy  may  have  induced 
Guido  to  dress  himself  in  the  Trojan  uniform,  for  he  calumniates 
the  heroes  of  the  camp  of  Agamemnon,  and  is  warm  in  his  praises 
of  good  King  Priam  and  all  his  royal  family.  Religion  is  blended  in 
all  the  fictions  of  the  earlier  ages  as  well  as  the  romances  of  subse- 
quent date*  In  Ariosto  and  Bojardo  we  are  told  that  Ruggiero  is 
lineally  descended  from  Constantine,  and  Hector  is  placed  at  the 
liead  of  the  genealogy  of  the  first  Christian  emperor.  With  respect 
to  the  works  ascribed  to  Dares  and  Diclys,  and  odier  authors  o  f 
this  class,  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  monkish  forgeries,  but  that 
the  monks  merely  imitated  the  romances  which  appeared  underthe 
lower  empire,  and  which  were  composed  to  ^tify  the  vanity  of 
the  descendants  of  Constantine.    The  discussion  of  this  queatioA 
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we  willingly  leave  to  the  antiquaries,  and  shall  content  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  the  fragments  of  classical  literature  which  found 
their  way  into  the  tales  of  the  story-tellers. 

The  enchantments  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  former  paragraph 
were  also  combined  with  pagan  literature  and  heathen  customs. 
This  delusion  had  not  been  kept  alive  by  books ;  for  human  nature 
always  seems   to  long  after  the  society  of  supernatural  beiogs. 
Doctrines  and  opinions  which  excite  terror  are  carefully  cherished 
by  the  multitude,  and  ignorance  fosters  and  increases  them.     Tbe 
Tempest  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the  enchantments  of  Medea« 
Shakspeare,   without  consulting  the  Metamorphoses,  might  have 
availed  himself  of  the  traditions  of  the  common  people;  and  if  be 
bad  borrowed  directly  from  tbe  classics,  his  auditors  woold  not 
have  been  prepared  to  believe  him.      U  is  true  that  in  romantic 
poetry,  both  the  names  and  the  accompaniments  are  changed,  and 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  fata  (foirj  ).     But  if 
we  compare  the  transformations  of  Proteus  and  of  \  ertumnus,  and 
tbe  [)alace  of  Thetis,  and  the  island  of  Calypso,  with  the  gardeos 
of  Faierina  and  Alcina  and  Armida,  no  material  difference  is  jdis- 
coverable.     In  the  loves  of  Aurora  and  Cephalus  we  discover  the 
origin  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Messina  and 
Reggio  respecting  the  Fata  Morgana  ^  they  suppose  that  the  Fata, 
out  of  compliment  to  his  young  lover,  pi^oduces  the  welUknowo 
aerial  phsenomenon  seen  in  the  summer  over  the  straits  which  di- 
vide Italy  from  Sicily.      A  peasant  of  the  Ionian  isles  cannot  b^ 
persuaded  to  venture  out  of  his  cottage  at  noon  during  the  moiub 
of  July,  he  is  then  afraid  of  the  fairies  whom  he  calls  ^tiertades^ 
i.   e.  Nert'ides*     These   sea-damsels,  together  with  their  sister 
nymphs,  exercise  the  same  power  over  man  as  the  sylphs  of  the 
Cubalist«. 

IV.  The  popular  story-tellers  found  another  source  of  fiction 
in  the  manners  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Normans,  and  in  feudal 
chivalry  in  general.  We  dissent  however  from  the  general  opinion^ 
that  much  was  derived  directly  from  the  Arabs,  or  from  the  cru^ 
saders  on  their  return  to  Europe.  The  adventures  of  Ant^  prove 
that  the  Arabs  were  far  more  metaphysical  in  their  ideas  re- 
specting love  and  religion  than  the  Italian  story-tellers  ;  besides 
which,  no  traditions  respecting  the  crusades  were  transmitted,  by 
the  latter  to  the  romantic  poets,  who  never  allude  to  the  holy  wars : 
but  we  refer  the  influence  of  oriental  manners  and  of  western  chi- 
valry to  an  earlier  period,  during  which  the  Lombards,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Saracens  contested  the  dominion  of  the  various 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  and  ending  in  the  year 
1053,  when  they  were  all  expelled  by  the  Normans,x  From  these 
wars^  and  (rotai  the  revolution  of  the  nations  who  were  engaged  in 
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them,  originated  all  the  delineations  of  Asiatic  and  Europeaa 
knights,  who  figure  in  the  tales  of  romance.  The  crusaders  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  becoming  acouainted  with  the  Mabome* 
tans;  but  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  Turks  were 
considered  as  pagans.  The  Macone  of  the  romantic  poets  is  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  Mahomet,  for  the  Italians  do  not  aspirate 
the  h,  they  pronounce  it  like  a  k.  And  Trivigante^  whom  the 
predecessors  of  Ariosto  always  couple  with  Apollino,  is  really 
Diana  Trivia,  the  sister  of  the  classical  Apollo,  whose  worship, 
and  the  lunar  sacrifices  which  it  demanded,  had  been  always 
preserved  amongst  the  Scythians.  The  feudality  of  this  period 
assumed  a  roipantic  cast,  the  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  lords 
against  their  neighbours^  their  foriiiicd  castles  in  the  midst  of 
trackless  deserts,  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  in 
destroying  the  wild  beasts  which  then  infested  Italy,  then  covei^d 
with  wood,  their  exploits  against  troops  of  robbers  and  banditti, 
and  lastlv  the  slavery  and  misery  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
latioui  ail  these  causes  concurred  to  give  a  feudal  chieftain  the  cha- 
racter of  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  Parental  vigilance  and  seve« 
rity  inflamed  the  passion  of  love ;  Christianity  refined  it,  honour 
supplied  the  place  of  laws.  Each  was  obliged  to  revenge  his 
own  wrongs;  but  sometimes  men  were  fotind  sufSciently  powerfiil 
and  generous  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  others,  and  their  generosity 
exalted  their  valour.  The  story- tellers  were  not  able  to  examine 
these  warriors  with  minuteness,  they  consequently  exaggerated  all 
their  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  and  without  being  aware  of  the 
transformation  that  they  were  producing,  they  added  those  ideal 
features  which  convert  the  man  into  the  hero. 

V.  And  lastly,  the  story-tellers  obeyed  the  maxim  of  Horner^ 
akhougb  they  learnt  from  experience,  and  not  from  the  Odyssey, 
That  novel  lays  attract  our  ravished  ears, 
But  old,  the  mind  with  iaattention  bears. 

Thus  their  tales  contain  narrations  of  lengthened  wars,  which  no 
historian  ever  heard  of;  descriptions  of  nations  and  kingdom!'^ 
which  cannot  be  discovered  on  tne  map ;  episodes  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  main  subject;  and  exploits  which  surpass  prpba* 
bility.  Yet  they  were  always  careful  to  adhere  to  the  staple  grouncj- 
work,  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  and  his  Paladins.  In  a  more 
cultivateiJ  age  iheir  practice  was  applauded  and  imitated  by  Ariosto. 
Instead  of  *  inventing  an  entire  new  story,  he  proposed  continuing 
the  Orlando  Innomorato  of  Bojardo,  because  if  he  had  introducea 
strange  names  and  events  till  then  unknown,  be  could  not  have  at* 
tained  the  same  degree  of  attention,  and  instead  of  amusing  the 
Italians,  would  have  tired  them.'  The^e  are  nearly  his  own  ex- 
l^ressions.     Humbler  artifices  were  employed  by  the  story-tellers ; 
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sometlmesy  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  attention  of  tbeir  auditor?, 
and  sometimes,  tor  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  fiction  of  he- 
roic existence  by  analogous  events  taken  from  common  life,  thej 
enlivened  their  narratives  by  tlie  insertion  of  laughable  anecdotes; 
they  joked  and  jested,  and  uttered  many  a  sarcasm  on  female  and 
sacerdotal  chastity ;  and  as  the  originals  of  their  jests  were  better 
known  to  the  crowd  than  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  the  comic 
prototypes  of  the  picture  were  drawn  more  accurately  by  theanisL 
and  best  appreciated  by  the  hearers. 

If  we  have  entered  with  so  much  boldness  into  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  because  we  have  been  guided^in 
our  conjectures  by  the  Italian  story-tellers  of  the  present  <fey.  Tlw 
profession  has  never  become  extinct  in  Italy.  In  the  year  1BI2 
we  were  often  present  at  their  recitations  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark,  at  Venice;  and  were  again  convinced  that  the  usages  of  the 
common  people  possess  more  durability  than  their  government, 
than  the  monuments  raised  by  their  architects,  or  even  than  the 
works  of  their  best  writers.  The  favourite  subject  of  one  of  these 
reciters  was  the  Persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero.  At 
Arst  we  imagined  that  he  had  been  reading  an  Italian  translation  of 
Tacitus,  and  that  he  combined  the  facts  of  the  historian  with  the 
miracles  of  the  legend ;  but  after  much  research  we  discovered  that 
be  derived  his  stories  from  certain  political  romances,  written  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  ambition  of 
Philip  II.  and  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power  made  the 
cabinets  and  hearts  of  kings  the  objects  of  scrutinizing  curiosity. 
Amongst  other  historical  novels  of  the  age  in  question,  we  disco- 
vered one  entitled  Agrippina  Minore^  a  prototype  perhaps  of  the 
historical  romances  of  Madame  de  Scudery,  which  was  the  text 
of  the  tale  of  the  Venetian  story-teller  5  but  the  writer  disguised 
her  ancient  heroes  in  the  fashionable  court  dress  of  Louis  XIV., 
whilst  the  additions  made  to  the  novel  by  our  story-teller 
were  wholly  of  a  different  nature.  According  to  him,  Rome  was 
peopled  by  three  million  of  Christians;  the  soldiers  of  Nero 
murdered  them  all  every  morning:  in  the  course  of  the  day 
^hev  were  all  miraculously  raised  from  the  dead  by  Saint  Peter 
$ina  Saint  Paul,  who  were  confined  in  the  tyrant's  prisons,  and  00 
^he  morrow,  the  martyrs  of  yesterday  were  all  ready  to  be  killed 
over  a^aip.  As  the  story-teller  was  aware  that  the  common  peo* 
pie  delight  in  horrors,  he  gratified  them  with  agonies  and  tortures 
to  their  heart's  content.  The  narrative  of^he'  murder  of  Agrippina 
created  an  amaziog  deal  of  horror  and  delight.  Whilst  speaking* of 
the  Roman  eqipress  and  the  Roman  princesses,  he  illustrated  their 
characters  by  comparing  them  to  certain  Venetian  ladies,  who  heW 
a  conspicuous  station  i^i  the  scandalous  chr^nicW  of  Venice%^    T^ 
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crowd  laughed  heartily  at  these  digressions,  but  the  story-teller 
gradually  brought  them  to  a  more  poetical  mood.  Poppsa  was 
represented  as  a  fascinating  beauty ;  Burrus  as  a  conjuror^  who 
bad  the  devil  at  his  elbow  ;  Seneca  was  described  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian in  his  heart,  who  by  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  continued  an  out- 
ward pagan.  He  always  repeated  the  same  story,  but  with  slight 
variations :  the  method  and  form  of  his  narrative  appeared  to  re- 
sult from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  rather  than  from  any  pre- 
meditated plan,  and  we  therefore  conclude,  that  the  story-tellers 
of  the  middle  ages  being  placed  in  the  same  situation,  necessarilj 
adopted  a  similar  method,  which  indeed  can  be  retraced  in  all  the 
romantic  poems  of  Italy. 

The  peculiar  forms  of  Italian  romantic  poetry  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following, — 

I.  The  narrative  is  naturally  complex,  story  is  interwoven  with 
story,  and  the  current  of  the  main  subject  is  perpetually  broken 
by  episodes,  introduced  to  keep  the  auditors  in  suspense,  and  to 
induce  them  to  assemble  day  after  day  to  hear  the  end  of  the  tale* 
Thus,  although  the  Giant  Morgante  is  the  hero  of  Pulci,  and  Or- 
lando of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  yet  their  adventures  occupy  the 
smallest  portions  of  the  poems  ;  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  consti- 
tute the  rest,  but  interrupted  and  varied  by  the  loves  and  exploiti 
of  the  knights  of  either  party. 

IL  Religion  predominates  in  their  poems.  While  the  poet 
deals  in  the  greatest  absurdities,  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Archbishop  Turpin,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  saints  and  angels. — 
Puici  never  begins  a  canto  without  a  pious  invocation,  borrowed 
from  the  service  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  Ariosto,  though  still  pro- 
fessing  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  chronicle  of  Turpin,  has 
wholly  dropt  these  irrelevant  prayers. 

111.  The  customary  forms  of  the  narrative  all  find  a  place  in 
romantic  poetry :  such  are  the  sententious  reflections  suggested 
by  the  matters  which  he  has  just  related,  or  arising  in  anticipation 
of  those  which  he  is  about  to  relate,  and  which  the  story-teller  al* 
ways  opens  when  he  resumes  his  recitations  ;  his  defence  of  hit 
own  merits  against  the  attacks  of  rivals  in  trade  ;  and  his  formal 
leave-taking  when  he  parts  from  hi^  audience,  and  invites  them  le 
meet  him  again  on  the  morrow.  This  method  of  winding?  up  each 
portion  of  the  poem  is  a  favourite  among  the  romantic  poets ;  who 
constantly  finish  their  cantos  with  a  distich,  of  which  the  wordi 
may  vary,  but  the  sense  is  uniform. 

*  Air  altro  canto  ve  faro  sentire, 
Se  all'  altro  canto  mi  verrete  a  udire.* — AatosTo. 

Or  at  the  end  of  another  canto,  according  to  Harrington'r^ 
translation, 
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'  I  now  cut  off  abruptly  here  my  rhyme. 
And  keep  my  tale  unto  another  time.' 

The  forms  and  materials  of  these  popular  stories  were  adopted 
by  writers  of  a  superior  class,  who  coDsidered  the  vulgar  takf 
of  their  predecessors  as  blocks  of  marble  finely  tinted  and  varier 
gated  by  the  hand  of  nature,  but  which  might  aSbrd  a  master-piecef 
when  tastefully  worthed  and  polished.     The  romantic  poets  treat* 
ed  the  traditionary  fictions  just  as  Dante  did  the  legends  invented 
by  the  monks  to  maintain  their  mastery  over  weak  minds.     He 
formed  them  into  a  poem,  which  became  the  admiration  of  eveiy 
age  and   nation ;    but    Dante    and    Petrarca    were    poets,  whO| 
though    universally    celebrated,   were    not    universally    under- 
stood.    The   learned  found  employment  in  writing   comments 
upon  their  poems,  but   the  nation^  without  even  excepting  the 
higher  ranks,  know  them  only  by  name.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  fe^  obscure  authors  began  to  write  romances 
in  prose  and  in  rhyme,  taking  for  their  subject  the  wars  o{  Charie- 
snagne  and  Orlando,  or  sometimes  the  adventures  of  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.    These  works  were  so  pleasing, 
ibat  they  were  rapidly  multiplied  :  but  the  bards  of  romance  cared 
little  about  style  or  versification,  they  sought  for  adventures,  and 
i^cbantments,  and  miracles.     We  here  obtain  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  rapid  decline  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  amaZ' 
ing  corruption  of  the  Italian  language,  which  took  place  tmme^ 
diattfly  after  the  death  of  Petrarch,  and  which  proceeded  from  bad 
to  worse  until  the  era  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. — It  was  then  that 
Pulci  composed   his  Morgante  for  the  amusement  of  Madonna 
Lucrezia,  the  mother  of  Lorenzo ;  and  he  used  to  recite  it  at 
table  to  Ficino,  and   Politian,  and  Lorenzo,  and  tiie  other  illus- 
trious characters  who  then  flourished  at  Florence  :  yet  Pulci  ad* 
hered  strictly  to  the  original  plan  of  the  popular  story-tellers;  and 
if  his  successors  have  embellished  them  so  that  they  can  scarcely 
Ve  recognised,  it  is  certain  that  in  no  other  poem  can  they  be  found 
sogenuine  and  native  as  in  the  Morgante.     Pulci  accommodated 
kimself,  though  sportively,  to  the  genius  of  his  age :  classical  taste 
and  sound  criticism  began  to  prevail,  and  great  endeavours  were 
making  by  the  learned  to  separate  historical  truth  from  the  chaos 
of  fable  and  tradition :  so  that,  though  Pulci  introduced  the  most 
extravagant  fables,  he   aiTected  to  complain  of  the  errors  of  bis 

£redeces8ors«  '  I  grieve,'  he  said,  ^  for  my  Kmperor  Charlemagne : 
ir  I  see  that  his  history  has  been  badly  written  and  worse  undei^ 
stood.' 

E  del  mio  Carlo  imperador  raUncrebbe ; 
.  E  stata  questa  istoria,  a  quel  chUo  veggio^ 
Di  Carlo,  mule  intesa  e  scritta  peggio. 
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And  whilst  he  quotes  the  great  biatorian  Leonardo  Aretino  witb. 
reapect,  he  professes  to  believe  the  authority  of  the  holy  Arch- 
bisDop  Turpio»  who  is  also  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  poem.  In 
another  passage,  where  he  imitates  the  apologies  of  the  story-tellers, 
be  makes  a  neat  allusion  to  the  taste  of  his  audience.  ^  1  know, 
he  says,  <  that  I  must  proceed  straight  forward,  and  not  tell  a 
aingle  lie  in  the  course  of  my  tale.  This  is  not  a  story  of  mer^ 
invention :  and  if  I  go  one  step  out  of  the  right  road,  one  chas<* 
tises,  another  criticises^  a  third  scolds — they  try  to  drive  me  road 
— but  in  fact  they  are  out  of  their  senses,  ami  therefore  I  have 
chosen  a  solitary  life.  My  academy  (here  he  jokes  on  the  academy 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici)  and  my  gymnasium  were  formerly  in  my 
woods.  Thence  I  can  see  Africa  and  Asia.  The  nymphs  come 
there  with  their  baskets,  and  bring  me  the  fau*est  fruits.  Here  I 
avoid  all  the  evils  of  great  towns,  therefore  I  will  not  return  to 
your  tribunals,  Messieurs  les  gens  d' esprit' 
£  so  che  andar  diritto  mi  bisogna, 

ChMo  Bon  ci  mescolassi  una  bugia ; 

Che  questa  non  e  istoria  da  menzogna  ; 

Cbe  come  io  esco  an  passo  de  la  via, 

Chi  gracchia.  chi  ripreude,  e  chi  rampogna  4 

OgDum  poi  mi  riesce  la  pazzia, 

Tanio,  ch'  eletto  ho  solitaria  vita ; 

Ch^  la  turba  di  questi  ^  infinita* 

La  mm  accedemia  an  tempo  e  mta  ginnasia 

£  stata  volootier  ne*  miei  boschetti, 

£  puossi  ben  veder  PAfrica  e  TAsia : 

Vengon  le  Ninfe  con  lor  canestretti, 

£  portanmi  o  narcisso  o  colocasia : 

£  cos!  fuggo  mille  urban  dispetti ; 

S)  ch'io  non  torno  a'  vostri  areopaghi, 

Gente  pur  sempre  di  mal  dicer  vaghi. 
Pulci's  versification  is   remarkably  fluent,  and  these  lines  are 

irood  specimens  of  his  style.     Yet  he  is  deficient  in  melody ;  bis 
anguage  is  pure,  and  his  expressions  flow  naturally ;  but  his  phrases 
are  abrupt  and  unconnected,  and  he   frequently  writes'  ungram- 
matically. His  vigour  degenerates  into  harshness  :  and  his  love  of 
brevity  prevents  the  development  of  his  poetical  imagery.     He 
bears  all  the  marks  of  rude  genius ;  he  was  capable  of  delicate 
pleasantry,  yet  his  smiles  are  usually  bitter  and  severe.     His  hu- 
mour never  arises  from  points,  but  from  unexpected  situations 
strongly  contrasted.     The  Emperor  Charlemagne  sentences  King 
Marsiiius  of  Spain  to  be  hanged  for  high  treason,  and  Archbishop 
Turpin  kindlv  offers  his  services  on  the  occasion. 
£*  disse :  Io  vo%  Marsilio,  che  tu  muoja 
Dove  t«  ordinwti  il  tradimento. 
I^L.  IXI.  NO*  xuit--U*  R*  M 
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.  lo  Toglio  fiire  il  boji. 
;  Ed  io  son  beo  contento 
JtQ  di  qaesti  dae  cani 
Ab  cod  le  sante  mani. 


an  emperor  superintending  die  execution  of  a 
.iged  in   the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  all  of 
«tly  edified  at  beholding  an  archbishop  officiating  in 
of  a  finisher  of  the  law.     Before  this  adventure  took 
^  ioro  had  despatched  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor, 

conV|.  .g  of  the  shameful  conduct  of  a  wicked  Paladin,  who 
had  seoujed  the  princess  his  daughter.  The  orator  does  not  pre- 
sent himself  with  modem  diplomatic  courtesy — 

Macon  t'abbatta  come  traditore, 
O  disleale  e  ingiusto  imperadore ! 

A  Caradoro  e  stato  scritto,  O  Carlo, 
O  Carlo !  O  Carlo !  (e  croUava  la  testa) 
De  la  tua  corte,  che  non  puoi  negario, 
De  la  sua  figlia  cosa  disonesta.* 

Such  scenes  may  appear  somewhat  strange;  but  Caradoro's 
embassy  and  the  execution  of  King  Marsilius  are  told  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  notions  of  the  common  people:  and  as  they 
must  still  be  described  if  we  wished  to  imitate  the  popular  story- 
tellers. If  Pulci  be  occasionally  refined  and  delicate,  his  snatches 
of  amenitv  resulted  from  the  national  character  of  the  Floren** 
tines,  anci  the  revival  of  letters.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
trace  to  national  character  and  to  the  influence  of  bis  daily 
companions  the  buffoonery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  foreigners, 
frequently  disgraces  the  poem.  M.  Ginguen^  has  criticised 
Pulci  in  the  usual  style  of  bis  countrymen.  He  attributes  modera 
manners  to  ancient  times,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  in- 
dividuals of  every  other  nation  think  and  act  lilce  modem  French- 
men. On  these  principles,  he  concludes  that  Pulci,  both  with 
Aspect  to  his  subject  and  to  his  mode  of  treating  it,  intended  only 
to  write  burlesque  poetry ;  because,  as  he  says,  such  buffoonery 
could  not  have  been  introduced  into  a  composition  recited  to 
Xiorenzo  de^  Medici  and  his  enlightened  guests,  if  the  author  had 
intended  to  be   in    earnest.      In  the  fine  portrait  of  Lorenzo 

fiven  by  Machiavelli  at  the  end  of  his  Florentine  history,  the 
istorian  complains  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  the  company  (tf 
jesters  and  buffoons  than  beseemed  sucn  a  man.  It  is  a  little  sin*' 
guWr  that  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  contemporary  historian,  makes  tb6 

•  O  Cbarlet,  be  cried,  ChariM»  Cbariet !    King  Canidore  hai  aictrtaiiied  Um  IIiui^ 
-And  as  he  cried  Wbfeh  "       ' 


H»  thook  bis  bead— a  sad  compIaiDt  I  rified 

bring  By  letters  from  your  own  Mm  of  tiM  waiar 

OfshaonfiifaetswhicbcaDiiotbedtiiM:    lUfpeetlBgth»bfh«?io«oCbadMi|Mr. 
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same  complaint  of  Machiavelli  himself.  Indeed  many  knowa 
anecdotes  of  Machiavelli,  no  less  than  bis  fugitive  pieces,  prove 
that  it  was  only  when  he  was  acting  the  statesman  tnat  he  wished 
to  be  crave :  and  that  he  could  laugh  like  other  men  when  he 
laid  aside  his  dignity.  We  do  not  think  he  was  in  the  wrong.  But 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  en  the  subject,  we  shall  yet  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  great  men  may  be  compelled  to  blame 
the  manners  of  their  times,  without  being  able  to  withstand  their 
influence.  In  other  respects  the  poem  of  Pulci  is  serious,  both 
in  subject  aad  in  tone.  And  here  we  shall  repeat  a  general  obser- 
vation which  we  advise  our  readers  to  apply  to  all  the  romantic 
poems  of  the  Italians — 77la<  their  comic  humour  ariits  from  tht 
contrast  between  the  constant  endeavours  of  the  writers  to  adhere  tQ 
the  forms  and  subjects  of  the  popular  story-tellers^  and  the  efforts 
made  at  the  same  time  In^  the  genius  of  these  writers  to  render  such 
materials  interesting  and  subline. 

This  simple  elucidation  of  the  causes  of  the  poetical  character 
x>f  the  Mor^nte  has  been  overlooked  by  the  critics ;  and  they  have 
therefore  disputed  with  great  earnestness  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, whether  the  Morgante  is  written  in  jest  or  earnest ;  and  whe- 
ther Puki  is  not  an  atheist,  who  wrote  in  verse  for  the  express 
purpose  of  scoffing  at  all  religion.  Mr.  Merivale  inclines,  in  his 
Orlando  in  Roncesvalles,  to  t£e  opinion  of  AL  Ginguen6,  that  the 
Morgante  is  decidedly  to  be  considered  as  a  burlesaue  poem,  and 
a  satire  against  the  Christian  relieion.  Yet  Mr.  Merivale  him- 
self acknowledges  that  it  is  woundup  with  a  tragical  eflTect,  and 
dignified  by  religious  sentiment,  and  is  therefore  forced  to  '  leave 
the  question  amongst  the  unexplained  and  perhaps  inexplicable 
phaenomena  of  the  human  mind.'  If  a  similar  question  had 
not  been  already  decided,  both  in  regard  to  Shakspeare  and  to 
Ariosto,  it  might  be  still  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  the 
former  intended  to  write  tragedies,  and  whether  the  other  did 
not  mean  to  burlesque  his  heroes.  It  is  a  happv  thing,  that 
with  regard  to  those  two  great  writers,  the  war  has  ended  by 
the  fortunate  intervention  of  the  general  body  of  readers,  who  on 
such  occasions  form  their  judgment  with  less  erudition  and  with 
less  prejudice  than  the  critics.  But  Pulci  is  litile  read,  and  his 
age  is  liitle  known.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Merivale,  that  *  the 
points  of  abstruse  theeloey  are  discussed  in  the  Morgante  with  a 
degree  of  sceptical  freedom  which  we  should  imagine  to  be  alto* 
gether  remote  from  the  spirit  of  the  fifteenth  century.'  Mr.  Meri- 
vale follows  M.  Ginguene,  who  follows  VoUaire.  And  the  philo- 
sopher of  Ferney,  who  was  always  beating  up  in  all  quarters  for 
allies  against  Christianity,  collected  all  the  scriptural  passages  of 
Pulci)  upoB  which  he  commedted  in  his  ovf  n  way.    But  it  is  only 
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iincc  tbe  Council  of  Trent,  that  any  doubt  which  might  be 
on  a  religious  dogma  exposed  an  author  to  the  charge  of  {mpiety ; 
whilst,  in  the  fifteenlh  century,  a  Catholic  might  be  sincerely  devout, 
and  yet  allow  himself  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  thteologkil 
doubt.  At  one  and  the  same  time  the  Florentines  night  well 
believe  in  the  go8i>el,  and  laugh  at  a  doctor  of  divinity  :  fcr  it 
was  exactly  at  uiis  era  that  they  had  been  spectators  of  tbe  me- 
morable controversies  between  the  representatives  of  the  eastern 
and  western  churches.  Greek  and  Latin  bishops  from  every 
coraer  of  Christendom  had  assembled  at  Florence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  whether  they  could  possibly  understand  each  other; 
and  fHien  they  separated,  they  hated  each  other  worse  than  belbre. 
At  the  vei7  time  when  Pulci  was  composing  his  Morgante,  the 
clergy  of  Florence  protested  against  the  excoromtinicMions  ppt>- 
nounced  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  H*ith  expressions  by  which  bia  holi- 
ness was  anathematized  in  bis  turn.  During  these  proceedings,  an 
archbishop,  convicted  of  being  a  papal  emissary,  was  hanged  from 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  government  palace  at  Florenee  :  this 
event  may  have  suggested  to  Pulci  the  idea  of  converting  anotbev 
archbishop  into  a  hangman.  The  romantic  poets  sobsututed  lite- 
rary and  scientific  observations  for  the  trivial  digressions  of  tbe  story- 
tellers.  This  was  a  great  improvement:  and  although  it  waft  tiot  vreH 
managed  by  Pulci,  yet  he  presents  us  with  much  curious  incidentai 
matter.  Ins  quoting  his  philosophical  friend  and  contemporary 
Matteo  Pahnieri,  he  explains  the  instinct  of  brutes  by  a  bold  hypo- 
thesis— he  supposes  that  they  are  animated  by  evil  spirits.  This 
idea  gave  no  onence  to  the  theologians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  bat 
it  excited  much  orthodox  indignation  when  Father  BoogeaaC,  a 
t*rench  monk,  brought  it  forwand  as  a  new  theory  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Merivale,  after  observing  that  Pulci  died  before  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  quote»  a  passage  ^  which  will  become  a 
very  interesting  document  for  the  philosophical  historian.'  We 
give  ift  in  his  prose  translation  : — ^  The  water  is  level  through  iti 
whole  extent,  although,  like  the  earth,  it  has  the  form  of  a  ^obe. 
Mankind  in  those  ages  were  much  more  ignorant  than  now.  Her- 
cules would  blush  at  this  day  for  bavins  fixed  his  columns.  Vesaeb 
trill  soon  pass  far  beyond  them.  They  may  soon  reach  another 
hemisphere,  because  every  thing  tends  to  its  centre ;  in  like  man- 
ner, as  by  a  divine  mystery,  the  earth  is  suspended  in  the  midst  of 
the  stars  ;  here  below  are  cities  and  empires,  which  were  ancient. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  those  regions  were  called  Antipodes.  They 
have  plants  and  animals  as  well  as  you,  and  wage  wars  as  weH  as 
you.' — Morgante,  c.  xxv.  st.  229,  &c. 

The  more  we  consider  the  traces  of  ancient  science  which 
break  in  transient  flashes  through  tbedaVknessof  the  middle  ages. 
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ftDd  which  gradaalty  re-illamineted  ftie  horiEon,  the  more  shall  we 
be  disposed  to  adopt  the  hj^pothetis  suggested  bj  Bailly,  and  sup- 
ported by  him  with  seductive  etoqueoce.  He  maintained  that  all 
the  acquirements  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  been  transmitted 
to  them  as  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  the  knowledge  once  pos* 
sessed  by  primaeval  nations,  t^  empires  of  sages  and  philosophers, 
who  were  afterwards  swept  from  the  face  oi  the  globe  by  some 
overwhelming  catastrophe.  His  theory  mav  be  considered  as  ex* 
travagant ;  but  if  the  lUt rary  productions  of  the  Romans  were  not 
yet  extant,  it  would  seem  incredible,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
centuries,  the  civilizatioa  of  the  Augustan  age  covld  have  been 
succeeded  in  Italy  by  such  barbarity.  The  Italians  were  so  igno- 
xant  that  they  forgot  their  family  names,  and  before  the  eleventh 
century  individuals  were  known  only  by  their  Christiao  nam^s* — 
They  had  an  indistinct  idea«  in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  existence  of 
ttie  antipodes ;  but  it  was  a  reminiscence  of  ancient  knowledge* 
Dante  bisis  indicated  the  number  and  position  of  the  stars  com- 
posing the  polar  constellation  of  the  Austral  hemisphere.  At 
the  same  time  he  tells  us,  that  when  Lucifer  was  hurled  from  the 
celestial  regions,  the  arch-devil  transfixed  the  globe ;  half  his  body 
remained  on  our  side  of  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  half  on  the 
other  side.  The  shock  gives  to  the  earth  by  his  lall  drove  a  great 
portion  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
only  one  high  mountain  remained  uncovered,  upon  which  Dante 
places  bis  purgatory.  As  the  fall  of  Lucifer  happened  before  tiie 
creation  of  Adam,  it  is  evident  that  Dante  did  not  admit  that  the 
•ottthem  hemisphere  had  ever  been  inhabited ;  but  about  thirty 
jears  afterwards*  Petrarch,  who  was  better  versed  in  the  ancient 
writers,  ventured  to  hint  that  the  sun  shone  upon  mortals  who 
were  unknown  to  us^ 

*  Nellastagion  cbe  il  cid  rapido  inchioa 

Vers'  occidente,  e  cbe  il  dl  nostro  vola 

A  gente  che  di  la  forse  V  aspetta.' 

In  the  course  of  half  a  century  after  Petrarch,  another  step  was 
gained.     The  existence  of  the  antipodes  was  fully  demonstrated. 
Fttlci  raises  a  devil  to  announce  the  fact;  but  it  bad  been  taught 
.  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizen  Paolo  Toscanelli,  an  excellent  astro* 
aomer  and  mathematician,  who  wrote  in  his  old  a^  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  his  expedition. 
'    A  few  stanzas  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Merivale,  with  some 
alight  variations,  which  do  not  wrong  the  original.     They  may  bo 
considered  as  a  specimen  of  Pulci's  poetry,  when  be  writes  with 
imagination  and  feeling.  Oriando  bids  farewell  to  his  dying  horse* 
*  His  faithful  steed,  that  long  had  served  him  weH 
Ib  peaceand  war, now  dosed  his  laagoid  eyO| 
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KneelM  at  his  feet,  and  «eem'd  tesay  **  FareweOf 

I've  brought  thee  to  the  destined  port,  and  die." 

•Orlando  felt  anew  his  sorrows  swell 

When  he  beheld  his  Brigliadoro  lie 

Stretch'd  on  the  field,  that  crystal  fount  beside, 

Stifien'd  his  limbs,  and  cold  his  warlike  pride  : 

And  *<  O  my  mncb-loTed  steed,  my  generons  friend, 
Companion  of  my  better  years  !''  he  said  ; 
"  And  have  1  li?ed  to  see  so  sad  an  end 
Of  all  thy  toils,  and  thy  brave  spirit  fled  ? 
O  pardon  me,  if  e'er  1  did  offend 
With  hasty  wrong  that  mild  and  MtksSA  heed!"— 
Just  then,  his  eyes  a  momentary  light 
FlMh'd  quick ; — then  closed  again  in^tidlaia  nigfaL^ 

When  Orlando  is  expiring  on  the  field  of  battle,  an  angel  d^ 
scends  to  him,  and  promises  that  Alda  his  wife  shall  join  him  in 
paradise. 

*  Bright  with  eternal  youth  and  fadeless  bloom 
Thine  Aldabella  thou  shalt  behold  once  more. 
Partaker  of  a  bliss  beyond  the  tomb 

With  her  whom  Sinai's  holy  hills  adore, 

Crown'd  with  fresh  flowers,  whose  colour  and  perfume 

Surpass  what  Spring's  rich  bosom  ever  bore — 

Thy  mourning  widow  here  she  shall  remain, 

And  be  in  Heaven  thy  joyful  spouse  again.' 

Whilst  the  soul  of  Orlando  was  soaring  to  heaven^  a  soft  and 

tiaintive  strain  was  beard,  and  aneelic  voices  joined  in  celestial 
armony.  They  sang  the  psalm,  ^  When  Israel  went  out  of  E^pt,' 
and  the  singers  were  Known  to  be  angels  from  the  trembling  of  their 
wings. 

*  Poi  si  sent!  con  un  suon  dolce  e  fioco 
Certa  aiynonia  cen  si  soavi  accenti 

Che  ben  parea  d'  angelicistromenti. 


bi  exitu  hrad^  cantar,  de  JEgypto^ 
Sentito  fu  dagli  angeli  solenne 
Che  si  conobbe  al  tremolar  le  penne.' 

Dante  has  inserted  passages  from  the  Vulgate  in  his  Divina 
Gommedia;  and  Petrareh,  the  most  religious  of  poets,  quotes 
Scripture  even  when  he  is  courting.  Yet  they  were  not  accused  of 
impiety.  Neither  did  Pulci  incur  the  danger  of  a  posthumous  ex-* 
conmiunication,  until  after  the  Reformation,  when  rius  V.  (a  Do- 
minican, who  was  turned  into  a  saint  by  a  subsequent  pope)  pro- 
moted  the  weliare.of  holy  mother  church  by  burning  a  few  wicked 
books  and  hanging  a  few  troublesome  authors.  The  notion  that 
Fold  wa«  in  the  Mour  of  heresy  influenced  the  opinion  of  Miiton, 
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who  onljr  speaks  of  the  Morgan  te  as  a  ^sportfal  romance.'  Mil- 
ton was  anxious  to  prove  that  catholic  wnters  had  ridiculed  popish 
divines,  and  that  the  Bible  had  been  subjected  to  private  judgment, 
notwithstanding  the  popes  had  prohibited  the  reading  of  it.  Hia 
ardour  did  not  allow  him  to  stop  and  examine  whether  this  prohi- 
bition mieht  not  be  posterior  to  the  death  of  Pulci.  Milton  had 
studied  Pulci  to  advantage.  The  knowledge  which  he  ascribes  to 
bis  devils,  their  despairing  repentance,  the  lofty  sentiments  which 
he  bestows  upon  some  of  Siem,  and,  above  all,  the  principle  that, 
notwithstanding  their  crime  and  its  punishment,  thej  retain  the 
grandeur  and  perfection  of  angelic  nature,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
Morgante  as  well  as  in  Paradise  Lost.  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have  imi* 
tated  other  passages.  When  great  poets  borrow  from  their  inferiors 
ill  genius,  they  turn  their  acquisitions  to  such  advantage,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  their  thefts,  and  still  more  difficult  to  blame  them. 
The  poem  is  filled  with  kings,  knights,  giants,  and  devils.  There 
are  many  battles  and  manv  duels.  Wars  rise  out  of  wars,  and  em* 
pires  are  conquered  in  a  day.  Pulci  treats  us  with  plenty  of  magic 
and  enchantment.  His  love  adventures  are  not  peculiarly  interest- 
ing ;  and  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  leading  personages, 
his  characters  are  of  no  moment.  The  fable  turns  wholly  upoQ 
tfie  hatred  which  Ganellon,  the  felon  knight  of  Maganza,  bears  to- 
wards Orlando  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Paladins.  Charlemagne 
is  easily  practised  upon  by  Ganellon.  his  prime  confidant  and  man 
of  business.  So  he  treats  Orlando  and  his  friends  in  the  most  scurvy 
manner  imaginable,  and  sends  them  out  to  bard  service  in  the  wars 

Sainst  France.  Ganellon  is  despatched  to  Spain  to  treat  with  King 
arsilius,  being  also  instructed  to  obtain  tne  cession  of  a  king- 
dom for  Orlando  ;  but  he  concerts  a  treacherous  device  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  Orlando  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles.  The 
intrigues  of  Ganellon,  his  spite,  his  patience,  his  obstinacy,  his 
dissimulation,  his  afiected  humility,  and  his  inexhaustible  powers  of 
intrigue,  are  admirably  depicted :  and  his  character  constitutes  the 
chief  and  finest  feature  in  the  poem.  Charlemagne  is  a  worthy 
monarch,  but  easily  gulled.  Orlando  is  a  real  hero,  chaste  and  dis- 
interested,  and  who  fights  in  good  earnest  for  the  propagation  of  the 
fiiith.  He  baptises  thejiant  Morgante,  who  afterwards  serves  him 
like  a  faithful  squire,  liiere  is  another  giant,  whose  name  is  Mar- 
gutte.  Morgante  falls  in  with  Mai^tte,  and  they  become  sworn 
nrotbers.  Margiitte  is  a  very  infidel  giant,  ready  to  confess  his  fail- 
bgs,  and  full  of  drollery.  He  sets  all  a-laughiag,  readers,  giants, 
devtb,  and  heroes,  and  he  finishes  his  career  by  laughing  till  he 
bursti.  We  hope  this  is  a  sufficient  abstract  of  the  poem  of  Pulci, 
and  we  shaU  not  be  iQore  difiuse  when  we  come  to  these  of  Bojardo 
&nd  Ariosto. 
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llitteo  Marim  Bojtrdo,  ooant  of  Scandiano,  was  bore  ia  ilie 
jearU30«  His  birth  preceded  that  of  Pulci  hj  a  few  moalfct 
oaljt  and  he  probablj  survived  him  hy  about  ten  yean.  We  are 
igooraot  both  of  the  date  and  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  the 
author  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  and  we  seek  his  tomb  ia  vaia. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  be  died  almost  immediately  aft^r  he  bad 
finished  his  poem  in  1484.  And  since  Bojardo  had  not  completed 
bis  work  in  the  year  1495^  it  may  be  coaiectured  that  he  did  not 

{ilan  it  until  he  l^d  seen  the  Morgante*  The  title  annouaces  that 
ore  is  the  theme  of  Bojardo.  Morgante,  converted  by  Orlaodos 
may  be  considered  as  the  symbol  of  brutal  strength  yielding  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  Orlando,  in  his  tpnii  is  exhibited  by  Bojardo  as  aa 
example  of  heroism  and  devotion^  conquered  by  the  charms  of 
woman.  Angelica  arrives  from  Cathay  at  the  palace  of  Charle- 
magne, and  presents  herself  before  that  monarch  on  the  festival 
when  he  is  holding  his  courpUniire^  at  which  eveij  knight  was 
welcomed  with  honour.  Heedless  of  the  crowd  of  lovers  whom 
she  charmed,  she  became  madly  fond  of  Rinaldo,  who  could  not 
abide  her ;  whilst  for  her  sake,  Orlando  forgot  bis  wife,  his  sove- 
reign,  his  country,  his  glory,  in  short  every  thing  except  bis  reli- 
gion. Angelica  became  heartily  tired  of  the  passion  of  the  heroi, 
though  she  kindly  allowed  him  to  dangle  after  her.  It  is  true,  thait 
she  was  forced  to  tolerate  his  attentions,  in  order  te  obtain  Ids  «^ 
sistance  against  the  princes,  who  first  fought  in  her  service,  and 
afterwards  against  her ;  besides  which,  her  vanity  was  a  little  flat* 
tered  by  numbering  such  a  hero  amongst  her  slaves.  Agricao,  king 
of  the  Tartars,  besieges  her  in  Albracca  with  an  insmense  armv. 
Orlando  defeats  the  hostile  lover.  But,  after  his  death,  she  fimds 
herself  in  greater  danger ;  and  she  is  menaced  even  by  Rioaldo, 
who  vows  ner  destruction.  Orlando  is  the  cousin  and  the  dearest 
friend  of  BJnaldo,  but  they  remember  neither  their  friendship  nor 
their  consanguinity.  The  quarrels  of  the  knightly  cousins  fumisb 
matter  for  the  loftiest  and  most  energetic  passages  of  the  poem- 
Orlando,  not^thstanding  bis  passion,  never  ceases  to  labour  in 
converting  the  pagan  knights.  When  the  bravest  Paladins  are  hf 
away  from  the  empire,  Charlemagne  is  attacked  by  Agremante, 
emperor  of  Africa,  who  commands  a  host  of  minor  kings. 
The  passage  of  this  tremendous  army  being  impeded  by  a 
storm,  Rodomonte,  one  of  the  royal  vi^ssals  of  Agramante,  de- 
termines to  cross  the  sea  at  all  events,  and  he  lands  to  the  east- 
ward of  Genoa.  He  arrives  with  fenf  followers,  most  of  bis 
ships  having  been  wrecked,  but  he  disperses  the  Christian  armj, 
which  attempts  to  oppose  his  disembarkation.  Gradasso,  king  of 
Sericana,  followed  by  his  vassals,  ^  crowned  kings,'  who  never  d^ed 
to  address  him  but  on  their  kneei»  also  invaded  France  on  bis  owji 
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account.  Gradtisso  wa«  instigated  by  tile  desire  of  winning  the 
sword  and  courser  of  Rinaldo.  These  wars  follow  one  another 
in  awkward  succession.  The  battles  are  too  numerous,  nor  are^ 
Bojardo^s  descriptions  of  them  sufficiently  varied.  But  the  eiffi^ 
belHsbments  of  his  poem  are  splendid.  Monsters,  and  grants, 
and  enchantments,  are  so  wonderfully  multiplied,  and  presented 
with  such  an  inexhaustible  profusion  of  imagination  and  ornament^ 
that  they  dazzle  and  distract,  while  they  excite  our  admiration* 
The  genius  of  Bojardo  is  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  hiA 
delineations  of  character.  Ariosto  has  ennobled  the  personages 
of  his  predecessor;  and  developed  their  characters  with  greater 
-consistency  and  taste.  His  heroes  move  witTi  more  grandeur^, 
and  they  speak  with  more  eloquence  and  dignity ;  but  it  is  from 
Bojardo  that  ho  derived  their  portraits,  and  even  fhe  physiognomy 
of  their  souls.  Bojardo  taught  him  the  art  of  peopling  his  poem 
with  an  endless  multitude  of  personages,  and  of  bestowing  upon 
each  a  distinct  and  decided  individuality ;  and  although  the  cha"* 
racters  of  Bojardo  are  conceived  more  widely  than  those  of  Ari- 
osto, yet  they  are  more  natural  and  affecting.  In  the  Orlando 
FuriosOj  Angelica  is  a  fascinating  coquette ;  but  we  sympathize  with 
her  in^the  Innamorato,  when  we  behold  her  kneeling  in  despair  to 
Rinaldo,  who  spurns  her.  When  he  is  plunged  in  an  enchanted 
dungeon,  she  appears  before  him  and  proffers  freedom  ;  she  im* 
|>lores  him  with  tears  to  pardon  the  sufferings  which  the  enchanter 
tnflicted  on  him  for  her  sake,  and  supplicates  his  pity  :  but  Rinaldo 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  her  prayers,  and  prefers  being  eaten  up  alive  by 
the  monsters  that  surround  him«  Yet  Angelica  delivers  hrm.  He 
abandons  her  without  deigning  even  to  bestow  a  look  upon  her ;  and 
whilst  kings  and  nations  are  warring  only  for  her,  she  remains  alono 
weeping,  and  deploring  her  unrequited  love.  All  ihe  other  per- 
sonages of  Bojardo  act  naturally,  and  conformably  to  their  age 
and  characters.  When  Ariosto  brings  forward  any  of  his  per- 
sonages, be  still  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  rest,  mindful  of  the  general 
effect  of  the  poem.  Bojardo,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  absorbed 
in  the  delineation  of  individuals :  he  shares  their  joys  and  their  sor- 
rows, and  forgets  all  his  other  characters;  he  even  forgets  hid 
readers.  He  seeks  to  amuse  himself,  and  though  he  tells  his  tale 
to  a  popular  audience,  we  may  yet  discern  that  the  story-teller  is 
a  feudal  baron  seated  ia  his  castle.  He  does  not  appear,  like 
Pulci*  in'the  guise  of  a  poet  invited  to  the  table  of  the  great,  and 
surrounded  by  a  learned  and  critical,  though  friendly  circle  :  but 
as  a  powerful  chieftain,  who  condescends  to  gratify  his  guests  by 
adding  the  recitation  of  his  poem  to  the  pleasures  of  the  lordly 
banquet.  Bojardo  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  hXk  com- 
l^esitions,  that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  they  constituted 
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his  sole  employment.  According  to  his  plan,  the  Orlando  iBna- 
morato  was  to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred  cantos ;  but  be  only 
lived  to  complete  sixty-nine,  which  are  arranged  in  three  books. 
In  the  last,  which  remains  imperfect,  mention  is  made  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  Charles  VIIl.  Bojardo  died  in  the  same  year. 
He  was  the  most  accomplished  nobleman  of  his  age ;  and  filled 
various  high  stations,  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic;  but  his  em- 
ployments never  diverted  him  from  literature.  His  Timone,  a 
pomedy>  in  rhyme,  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  ItaUan 
drama.  He  published  the  ^  Historia  Lnperiale  di  Roccobaldo^^  as 
a  translation  from  the  Latin ;  but  Muratori  has  shown  that  this 
work  is  really  the  composition  of  Bojardo.  He  translated  the  his- 
tory of  Herodotus  from  the  original  Greek,  and  the  romance  of 
Apuleius  from  the  Latin,  and  his  Latin  poetry  is  sufficiently  ele- 
gant, if  allowance  be  made  for  the  taste  of  his  age :  but  he  was 
not  master  of  the  beauties  of  the  Italian  language ;  his.  versifica- 
tion is  harsh  and  abrupt ;  his  style,  though  less  confused  than  that 
of  Pulqi,  is  more  ungrammatical.  Pulci  enlivened  his  poem  with 
his  native  Florentine  idioms.  Bojardo,  who  lived  at  Ferrara,  em- 
ployed the  provincialisms  of  Lombardy,  which  are  neither  signifi- 
cant nor  graceful.  But  these  faults  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  wonders  of  his  fable,  by  the  living  pasaion  of 
bis  personages,  and,  above  all,  by  the  uninterrtipted  flow  of  his 
narrative,  which  proceeds  with  unexampled  vigour.  Hence  he 
always  commanded  the  favour  orthe public ;  ahd  hence  Ariosto  was 
induced  to  complete  his  romantic  lay.  Bojardo  began  by  making 
Orlando  fall  in  love — Ariosto  finished  consistently  by  driving  him 
out  of  his  senses. 

.  Ferrara,  and  many  other  towns  which  then  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Este,  contend  amongst  themselves  for 
the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Ariosto  and  Bojardo.  But 
it  has  been  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty  that  Ariosto  was 
born  at  Reggio  and  Bojardo  at  La  Frata.  The  question  is  of  no 
importance  except  to  those  inconsiderable  towns :  but  since  both 
writers  were  subjects  of  the  same  state,  and  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  a  town  where  they  had  forefathers,  and  where 
they  left  descendants,  it  is  to  those  circumstances  that  we  may 
attribute  the  continuation  which  the  younger  bard  added  to  the 
poem  of  his  predecessor.  When  Bojardo  died,  Ariosto  was  twenty 
years  old.  He  began  his  poem  in  his  thirty-first  year,  and  he 
finished  it  in  his  forty-first,  in  1515.  Agramante  invades  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne  in  the  poem  of  Bojardo.  Ariosto  represents 
him  as  conqueror  of  part  of  France,  ahd  as  marching  round  the 
walb  of  Paris.  The  general  fable  of  the  poem  results  firooi  the 
W^rs  between  all  Christendom  and  all  the  infidels  in  the. world. 
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The  suspension  of  the  final  catastrophe  depends  upon  the  love  of 
Orlando  and  his  consequent  madness.  Thus  in  the  poems  of 
Puici  and  of  Bojardo  the  action  is  protracted  by  the  same  rea- 
sons which  retard  the  progress  of  the  fable  of  the  Iliad.  Whilst 
Achilles  and  Orlando  are  away  from  the  field,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Christians  cannot  foe  victorious.  In  the  mean  while  other  heroes 
appear,  great  actions  are  performed,  and  interesting  events  sue* 
ceed  each  other.  The  art  of  Homer  appears  in  Uie  manner  in 
which  he  detains  us  with  the  narrative  of  sundry  events.  We  may 
quote  the  death  of  Patroclus,  which  fills  three  books ;  the  last 
of  which  is  employed  in  rescuing  his  corpse  from  the  power  of 
the  Trojans ;  and  we  dwell  upon  this  episode  with  pleasure,  be- 
cause we  anticipate  that  Achilles  will  decide  the  chance  of  war 
at  the  sight  of  the  body.  In  the  Orlando  Furioso  the  web  is 
entangled,  and  the  memory  of  the  reader  can  scarcely  assist 
him  in  tracing  each  complicated  narration  to  its  end.  The  events 
do  not  lead  to  one  grand  catastrophe,  neither  do  they  arise  out  of 
the  main  action  of  the  poem.  On  tht  contrary,  many  of  the  cantoi 
might  be  arranged  into  a  complete  poem,  in  which  not  an  action 
"Would  appear  bearing  any  relation  to  the  madness  of  Orlando,  or 
to  the  siege  of  Paris.  His  heroes  jostle  each  other ;  and  at  the  point 
when  the  reader  becomes  most  anxious  about  the  prosecution 
of  their  adventures,  and  most  curious  to  learn  their  destiny,  the 
i>oct  breaks  off  abruptly  and  wanders  elsewhere:  and  as  he 
does  not  resume  the  interrupted  narrative  until  it  is  nearly  forgotten 
bj  the  reader,  he  recommences  with  a  few  stanzas  containing  a 
summary  of  its  leading  circumstances.  But  we  must  remember 
that  this  plan  was  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage,  and  that  the  ro- 
mantic poem  was  intended  for  recitation. 

Ariosto  had  the  advantage  of  long  experience  ;  he  had  reflected 
.upon  his  art  and  upon  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  And 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  satisfied  that  his  plan  produced 
a  powerful  effect,  since  in  talking  with  his  friend  Pigna,  whom 
,we  have  already  mentioned,  respecting  other  poems  which  he  had 
-planned,  he  observed:  'That  he  would  never  discontinue  his 
practice  of  complicating  the  principal  action  of  his  poem  by  in- 
troducing a  great  variety  of  secondary  fables,  which,  although  they 
might  distract  and  bewilder  the  reader,  would  at  length  surprise 
him  by  conducting  him  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem,  where  he 
would  meet  with  the  development  of  so  many  various  adventures.' 
Plans  are  easily  formed  in  theory,  yet  the  greatest  men  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  carry  them  into  execution.  In  the  Orlando  Furioso  the 
chief  personages  disappear  long  before  the  catastrophe.  Helei^ 
weeps  over  the  corpse  of  Hector  at  the  end  of  the  Iliad ;  but  we 
lAse  sight  of  Angelica,  the  cause  of  Orlando's  madness,  and  of 
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ta  flumy  bloody  war»^  before  we  get  half  through  tbe  OrlaRJo 
Furioso.  But  such  concluwoos  are  ineffectual ;  we  ktionf  that  we 
are  io  tbe  right,  but  we  fiel  that  tbe  poet  does  not  care  Tor  oar 
reasonings.  He  intoxicates  the  imagination,  compels  os  to  be 
pleased  with  whatever  pleases  him,  and  to  see  oalj  what  he  sees. 
--^Aerial  palaces — fairies — the  ringof  invisibility — the  golden  lance 
of  victory — tbe  winged  horse — the  flight  of  the  moon,  and  many 
other  wild  fictions,  while  they  amuse  us  in  other  poets,  though  they 
cause  us  to  pity  the  credulity  of  the  multitude,  are  ail  presented  by 
Ariosto  as  fantastic  creations  of  nature  herself.  If  we  pause  ai^ 
reflect,  we  cannot  give  credit  to  them  5  but  whilst  we  read  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  pause  for  reflection.  Ariosto  increases  tbe 
power  which  he  obtains  over  us  by  tbe  suspense  in  which  we  re- 
main during  such  a  varied  series  of  events,  and  the  confusion  which 
they  produce  in  our  memory.  At  the  moment  when  the  narrative 
of  an  adventure  rolls  before  us  like  a  torrent,  it  suddenly  becomes 
dry ;  and  immediately  ailerwards  we  hear  the  rushing  of  other 
streams,  whose  course  we  had  lost,  but  which  we  were  desirous  of 
r^aining.  Their  waves  mingle  and  separate  again,  and  precipitate 
themselves  in  various  directions ;  and  the  reader  remains  in  a  stato 
of  pleasing  perplexity,  like  the  fisherman,  who,  astonished  by  the 
Jiarmony  of  tbe  thousand  instruments  which  sound  in  the  isle  <A 
Circe,  drops  his  nets,  and  listens  to  their  music. 
*  Stapefatto, 
Perde  le  reti  il  pescatore ;  e  ode/ 

Ariosto,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  power,  has  created  more 
personages,  more  intrigues,  more  battles,  more  enchantments,  mom 
empires,  more  nations,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  Ims  not 
abused  his  power,  yet  he  is  frequently  entangled  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  invention.  Sometimes  he  says  honestly,  ^  I  have  forgotten 
myself,^  but  usually  be  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  his  mistakes, 
and  we  must  read  him  again  and  again  before  we  can  convict  him* 
Kq  one  (except  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cochi,  whose  manoscript  ob* 
servations  on  Ariosto  are  yet  extant  at  Florence  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Kiccardiana)  has  remarked  that  many  a  warrior  fights,  after  haviof 
been  killed  outright  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Italian  poets  had  hitherto  imitated  the  ancient  classics  withoal 
plan,  or  mcanii^.  Ariosto  enriched  his  poem  with  the  spoils 
of  Qreece  and  Rome.  He  places  Olympia  in  the  situation  of 
Ariadne,  and  exposes  her  to  a  sea-monster  like  Andromeda.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  incident,  and  Angelica  meets  with 
the  same  perils.  But  the  circumstances  are  varied  with  so  much 
ingenuity,  and  the  poet  has  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  us, 
that  we  should  not  object  to  a  third  repetition  of  the  story.  Per- 
haps no  poet  has  nmtated  other  writers  oAener  than  Ariosto,  mad 
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yet  there  is  no  one  who  has  &  stronger  claim  to  the  meritfi  of  ui» 
vention.  ProfotindJj  skilled  in  nature  and  in  mankind,  he  uses  the 
thoughts  and  images  of  his  predecessors  as  a  conqueror.  The 
madness  of  his  hero  seems  entirely  his  own  idea ;  but  we  find  Or* 
lando  raving  in  the  Mor^nte,  when  irritated  beyond  measure  by 
Charlemagne,  he  determmes  to  ouit  France  ;  he  rages,  and  loses 
his  senses,  and  attempts  to  kill  nis  wife  Alda,  whom  be  mittakea 
Sot  Gano  the  traitor. 

brlando,  che  smarrito  area  il  cervello. 

Com*  Alda  disse,  Ben  venga  il  mio  Orlando ; 

Gli  volse  su  la  testa  dar  col  brando, 

Come  colui  che  la  furia  consigUa 

£  gli  parea  a  Qan  dar  yeram^nte. — Pitlciy  Cant  I. 

From  various  and  in  some  measure  discordant  sources,  Ario8t# 
has  borrowed  a  great  proportion  of  the  materials  which  he  has  in- 
corporated in  his  poem.  The  Odyssey,  the  iEneid,  the  Ai^nautic 
poems,  Ovid,  and  numberless  writers  of  greater  or  less  reputet 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian,  have  all  been  laid  under  contribution 
by  him :  thus  the  Venetians  built  the  church  of  St.  Marie  with 
columns  of  every  order,  and  of  marbles  of  every  tint,  with  frag^ 
ments  from  the  temples  of  Greece,  and  the  palaces  of  Byzan-. 
tium.  The  poem  which  has  resulted  from  this  system  cannot  be 
termed  either  classical  or  Gothic,  but  it  is  perfect  in  its  kind, 
and  though  fiHed  with  imitations,  the  whole  is  original.  In- 
atances  occur  in  which  Ariosto  has  ruined  passages  from  the  clas*. 
tfics  in  fitting  them  into  his  poem ;  but  he  not  unfrequently 
surpasses  bis  masters,  and  embellishes  the  poetry  which  appean 
to  be  inimitable. 

<  La  verginella  e  simile  alia  rosa 

Che  in  bel  gtardin  su  la  nativa  spina 

Mentre  sola  e  sicora  si  riposa, 

Ne  gregge  n^  pastor  se  le  avvicioa : 

L'aura  soave,  e  I'alba  mgiadosa, 

L^acqua,  la  terra  al  sua  favor  s'  inchina  ; 

OioFaoi  vaghi,  e  donne  inoamorate 

Amaoo  averne  e  seni  e  tempie  ornate.' 

^  Come  orsa  che  Talpestre  cacciatore 
Nella  pietrosa  tana  assalita  abbia, 
Sta  sopra  i  figlicon  incerlo  core 
£  frem^  in  suono  di  pieta  e  di  rabbia : 
Ira  la  invita  e  natural  furore 
A  spiegar  Togne  e  a  insanguinar  le  labbia  ; 
Amor  U  intenensce  e  la  ritira 
A  riguardare  ai  tigli  in  mezzo  air  ira.' 

As  Harrington  had  not  the  boUii^ss  to  tjcanslate  Vm  rtaiMt  Md 
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Hoole  has  spoiled  it,  we  think  it  best  to  place  here  the  fine 
yerses  of  Statius,  which  have  been  the  model  of  the  fioest  of  al 
itnitatious. 

Ut  Lea  quam  saevo  foetam  pressure  cubili 

Venautes  Numidae,  nato8  erecta  superstat 

Mente  sub  incerta,  torTam  et  miserabile  frendens  : 

Ilia  quidem  turbare  globes  et  frangere  morsu 

Tela  queat ;  sed  prolis  amor  crudelia  vincit 

Pectora,  et  in  media  catalos  circumspicit  inu — Theb,  Itb,  x. 

But  when  he  depends  upon  hinoself,  or  when  his  beauties  are 
from  his  own  imagination  and  style,  he  is  himself  inimitable,  and 
no  future  poet  will  ever  be  able  to  profit  by  the  riches  of  Ariosto 
as  he  has  profited  by  those  of  others.  Yet  he  is  not  always  equal  to 
himself  ;  the  length  of  his  career  exhausts  him.  Occasionally 
he  lingers  till  he  recovers  his  strength,  and  then  he  darts  forward 
with  all  his  pristine  vigour.  Unfortunately  he  made  it  his  duty  to 
celebrate  the  princes  of  Ferrara,  and  in  the  execution  of  this 
courtly  task  he  is  often  compelled  to  return  to  many  a  soiema 
prediction  of  the  heroic  descendants  of  Bradamante  and  Kugjeieixs 
Sometimes  they  are  given  in  sculpture  on  the  walls  of  an  eQ<3iaiit* 
cd  palace,  or  in  embroidery  on  the  drapery  of  a  magnificent  tent, 
or  Merlin's  voice  is  heard  to  prophesy  from  his  tomb.  On^U  these 
occasions,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  endeavours  to  maintain  his  dig* 
irity,  he  resembles  a  Savoyard  exhibiting  the  galantee-^ow  t* 
children  at  a  fair;  and  might  almost  justify  the  famous  interroga- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  d'Este,  ^  In  the  devil's  name,  Master  Louis, 
where  did  you  pick  up  such  a  heap  of  foolery  ?'— -At  all  events,  the 
poet  was  sufficiently  punished  by  feeling  the  weariness  which  be 
imparted ;  and  he  made  an  honourable  reparation  for  his  servility 
by  refusing  to  follow  the  cardinal  as  a  household  courtier.  *  if 
his  Eminence  wishes  to  chain  me  like  a  slave,  to  worry  me  in 
winter  and  in  summer  without  caring  for  my  health  or  my  life,  be- 
cause he  allows  me  five  and  twenty  crowns  every  four  months, 
which  are  not  always  paid  on  demand — do  not  sufier  him  to  retain 
this  opinion ;  but  tcll  him  that  1  can  bear  poverty  with  greater 
composure  than  slavery.' 

'  Se  avermi  dato  onde  ogni  qnattro  meBi 
Ho  venticinque  scudi,  ne  si  fermi 
Cbe  molte  volte  non  mi  sian  contcsi, 

Mi  debbe  incatenar,  schiavo  tenermi, 
Obbliganui  eh'  iosudi,  e  tremi,  senza 
Rispetto  alcun  cb^  io  muoja,  o  ch'  io  m*  infermi, 

Non  gli  lasciate  a?er  questa  credenza": 
Ditegli  die  piu  losto  ch'  esser  servo 
Tori%  la  porertad«  in.pagiepga.* 
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This  is  the  conclusion  of  his  first  satire. 

The  satires  of  Ariosto  are  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Horace.  He  produced  those  poems  towards  the  close  of 
bis  life.  Strong  and  honest/e^/173^9,  tempered  by  an  indulgent  dis- 
position, elegant  language,  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
the  frankness  with  which  he  lays  open  bis  private  history  and  cha- 
racter ;  all  these  causes  contribute  to  stamp  them  as  master  pieces 
which,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  have  not  been  equalled  ia 
Italy«  In  strictness  perhaps  they  should  be  considered  less  as 
satires,  than  as  confidential  letters  addressed  to  his  relatives,  and 
to  his  most  intimate  friends.  As  such  they  are  frequently  quoted 
by  Harrington,  who  employed  them  in  the  composition  of  the 
life  of  Ariosto  prefixed  to  his  translation.  Other  interesting 
particulars  respecting  his  private  life  may  be  collected  from  the 
notes  of  his  natural  son  Virginio,  which  have  been  lately  published 
from  the  original  manuscript.  This  curious  document  informs 
us  that  Ariosto  was  no  great  reader,  and  that  he  would  pass 
weeks  together  without  opening  a  book.  He  occasionally  looked 
into  Virgij,  Horace^  Tibullus,  and  Ovid ;  he  studied  Catdllus  more 
frequently  as  a  model  of  composition.  Propertius  was  no  favou;' 
rite.  When  he  was  not  confined  bv  the  business  which  the  Duke 
intrusted  to  him,  he  amused  himself  by  attending  to  the  workmen 
whom  he  employed  in  altering  bis  bouse,  retouching  his  poems, 
and  working  in  bis  garden.  He  prided  himself  on  his  skill  in 
gardening,  but  he  killed  his  plants  with  kindness ;  and  he  was  so 
impatient,  and  meddled  so  often  with  his  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
they  never  could  thrive.  He  was  absent  and  reserved  when  his 
company  did  not  please  him,  but  sprightly  when  with  his  friends. 
He  ate  voraciously,  but  any  cook  good  or  bad  »Ieased  his  palate  9 
and  turnips  would  satisfy  him  more  than  the  daintiest  diet.  He 
was  an  afiectionate  father,  and  never  hesitated  to  moke  any  sacri- 
fice which  could  promote  the  welfare  of  his  numerous  brothers 
and  sisters.  Even  if  we  had  not  the  testimony  of  Virginio,  we 
could  discover  bis  afiectionate  temper  in  his  works.  '  I  rau^t  not 
sufier  our  house  to  fall  into  ruins,'  he  says,  '  and  1  am  its  only  sup-* 
port.  My  bi'other  Gabriel  is  here,  biU  what  can  he  do  ?  His  sad 
destiny  has  condemned  him  from  infancy  to  utter  helplessness  (being 
afflicted  with  the  palsy,  he  had  lost  the  use  pf  his  hands  and  feet). 
I  also  owe  a  dowry,  for  the  marriage  of  my  fifth  sister.  The  old 
age  of  uiy  mother  grieves  me  to  the  heart ;  we  should  deserve  to 
be  branded  with  infamy  if  we  were  all  to  abandon  her.' 
'  L'eta  di  nostra  madre  mi  percuote 
Di  pieta  il  cor;  che  da  tutti  in  uo  tratto 
Senz^  infamia  lasciata  esser  non  puote.' 

He  did  not  like  travelling,  and  as  he  had  studied  geography  td  fur- 
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nish  himself  with  kiogcloms  and  nations  for  his  poem,  he  exuHed 
in  having  encircled  the  globe,  and  in  having  become  acquainicd 
with  distant  cities  and  their  inhabitants  *  without  having  occa- 
sion to  quarrel  with  innkeepers.'  Neither  did  he  pursue  his  studies 
to  a  greater  distance;  he  repented  that  he  had  neglected  to  learn 
Greek  when  an  opportunity  offered,  *  Either  laziness  or  destiny 
(says  he)  has  prevented  me  from  conducting  my  son  to  the  gatei 
of  Apollo  at  Delos:  I  can  only  guide  him  to  the  Gate  of  the  Pa- 
uline Apollo  by  introducing  him  to  the  poets  of  Rome.  Gre- 
gorio  of  Spoleto,  my  procepior,  possessed  the  treasures  of  both  the 
ancient  languages— but  fortune  removed  him  from  me,  and  the  op- 
portunity which  I  then  had  of  learning  Greek  was  lost  for  ever.' 
This  is  taken  from  the  satire  addressed  to  Bembo.  Whea 
Ariosto  imitated  the  Greek  poets  he  employed  thd  Latin  tran»ia- 
lion;  he  wrote  in  Latin  with  elegance.  Figna,  his  encomiast, 
states  that  when  he  was  at  Rome,  he  used  to  explain  the  noels  of 
the  age  of  Augustus  to  Bembo  and  Fhtminius,  and  the  other  learned 
men  of  the  court  of  LeoX*;  and  that  he  frequently  pointed  out 
beauties  in  the  classics  which  had  escaped  these  accompfished 
scholars.  If  this  be  true,  we  must  attribute  it  not  so  much  to 
bis  learning  as  to  hit  genius.  The  ascendancy  which  he  gained 
over  his  contemporaries  was  universally  acknowledged  though  not 
always  openly  expressed.  Machiavellt  and  Ariosto,  the  two  writers 
of  that  age  who  really  possessed  most  excellence,  are  tite  two  who 
were  least  praised  during  their  lives.  Bembo  was  approached  ia 
a  posture  of  adoration  and  fear:  the  infamous  Aretino  extorted  a 
fulsome  letter  of  praises  from  the  great  and  the  learned.  Ariosto, 
in  finishing  bis  poem,  exclaims  that  he  is  amving  in  the  harbour; 
and  he  names  many  contemporary  poets  who  await  him  with  their 
congratulations  on  the  shore.  A  letter  written  by  Machtaveili 
has  lately  been  discovered,  in  which  he  complains,  though  in  a 
friendly  tone,  that  Ariosto  had  forgotten  to  notice  him;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  Barnardo  Tasso  that  some 
were  angry  at  having  been  introduced,  whilst  others  were  still  more 
offended  because  they  did  not  take  precedence  in  tGe  poetical  mus- 
ter-roll. Thus  we  are  equally  in  danger  whether  we  praise  or 
censure  contemporary  witers,  or  whether  we  are  wbolir  silent 
concerning  them.  Ariosto  was  not  envious  of  the  fame  of  others, 
neither  was  he  so  impatient  as  to  be  fretful  about  his  own  repu* 
tation;  be  rested  on  the  full  consciousness  of  his  strength;  he 
felt  his  own  powers  in  his  early  yrouth,  and  bis  first  literary  at* 
tempts  were  his  metrical  comedies— a  species  of  composition  which 
he  practised  at  a  more  advanced  age,  but  in  which  be  displayed, 
more  taste  than  energy.  Neither  is  he  peculiarly  happy  i»  his 
lyrical  poetry ;  a  few  amatory  elegies  wl^ich  paas  under  bis  nsxwt 
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are  above  mediocrity,  but  still  they  are  uoworthy  of  his  geniu^H— 
perhaps  they  are  apocryphal.  Except  a  few  short  epistles  which 
were  never  printed,  and  are  indiferently  written^  we  have  ool  read 
a  line  of  Ariosto's  prose.  Love,  ardent  and  unceasingf  at  once  ex- 
cited and  repressed  the  faculties  of  his/niod  and  (jae  qualities  of  his 
heart.  *  You  laugh,'  says  be,  in  a  satire  addressed  to  his  cpusio^ 
*'you  think  it  is  not  the  love  of  my  hero  and  of  poetry,  bat  '*  ladies 
love  and  druerie,"  which  induces  me  ta  despise  wealth  and  honour* 
I  will  answer  you  freely,  for  I  never  take  arms  to  defend  a  lie^it 
is  so.'  We  are  assured  by  Father  Bettinelli  in  his  Risorgemento 
d^Italia,  that  Ariosto's  fair  one  insisted  upon  his  writing  a  canto  of 
his  poem  every  month,  and  that  if  he  dkappointed  her,  she 
threatened  to  shut  her  doors  against  htoi.  This  anecdote  is  qon- 
firmed  by  his  apprehensions  lest  he  should  become  as  crazy  as 
Orlando ;  by  the  invocations  which  he  ^dresses  to  his  mistress  as 
though  she  were  a  muse,  and  by  the  testimony  of  his  contempora- 
ries. But  he  never  tells  us  the  name  of  his  mistress.  The  cover, 
of  his  inkstand  is  surmounted  by  a  littte  Cupid,  who  p4its  his  finger 
to  his  lip  counselling  secrecy.  -   ^' 

*  Ornabat  pietas  et  grata  modestia  vatem  3 

Sancta  fides,  dictique  memor  :  munitaque  recto 

Justitia :  et  naUo  patientia  victa  kbore  : 

Etconftans  virtus  animi :  et  cleoMBtia  mitis^ 

Ambitioae  prpcul  pvlsa.' 
Perhaps  it  is  to  his  endeavours  to  please  the  ladies  and  the  raadeu 
whom  he  had  immediately  in  view,  that  we  owe  the  diffusenestt 
occasionally  perceptible  in  his  works*  In  order  to  satisfy  them  ha 
employs  himself  in  describing:  he  knew  that  when  he^asn<ecl|  hi^ 
poem  required  a  tension  of  mind  in  his  readers  of  which  they 
were  incapable  :  these  words,  apparently  synonymous  and  often 
confounded  together,  are  so  different  in  meaning,  and  so  important 
in  poetical  criticism,  that  we  must  endeavour  to  define  the  sense  in 
which  we  employ  them.  Olympia,  abandoned  by  Bireno,  awakes 
and  rushes  to  the  shore ;  seeing  the  vessel  on  the  verge  of  the  hori* 
zon  she  loses  all  hope.  This  passage,  according  to  our  opinion^ 
h  mere  description. 

^  Corre  di  nuovo  in  su  Pestrema  sabbia, 
'  E  rota  il  capo  e  sparge  aU'  aria  il  criae , 

E  sembra  forsennata.    ,,....  .  / 

Or  si  ferma  s'  un  sasso,  e  goarda  il  mare  i 

Nd  men  d'un  vero  sasso  un  sasso  pare. 

Again  she  sou^t  the  beach  in  wild  despair,  ^ 

Loose  to  the  breezes  flowed  her  scatter'd  hair. 

At  last  she  sitteth  on  the  rocks  alone, 
And  seems  as  senseless  as  the  senseless  stone.*' 
wx<*  XXI.  po«  XL|i, — Q.  R*     '   68 
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Tlift  first  eotiplel  k  bj^^Hotdo,  the  Aeoood  by  Harrioj^n.  Hoole 
dbiBOfftd  Um  conelusioa  io  as  to  render  it  irrecognisable ;  aixl 
■amngUm  muiilated  thecommeAcemeat.  Bat  in  the  single  versa 
of  CaloUua  which  representi  Anadne  in  the  same  situatioo, 

<  Saxea  ttt  effigie*  Baochantis  prospicit/ 
il«  see  at  ooCe  the  expressions  or  astonishment  and  eager  bastCi 
and  in  beriixed  countenance  and  the  rigid  immobility  of  her  figure, 
absolute  despair.  Young  writers  may  study  the  parallel  passages 
of  Ariosto  and  Catullus^  and  of  Ovid|  who  has  treated  the  same  sub- 
ject in  his  Epistles.  The  more  the  poet  painu^  the  more  sparing 
ift  be  of  hfii  words ;  but  he  only  writes  for  those  who  have  a  habit 
of  thihldngi  add  are  capable  of  intense  feeling*  Common  readers 
ai«  woliderfully  pleased  when  they  read  the  elegant  stanzas  which 
detail  d^e  charms  of  Angelica :  but  with  those  who  are  capable  of 
forming  an  idea,  what  idea  remains  of  her?  We  know  not  whether 
Helen  was  &ir  or  dark,  or  tall  or  short ;  but  when  she  passed  by 
the  venerable  (atherft  of  the  city  who  were  consuhing  on  the 
dangers  of  the  war,  and  the  allisfortunes  which  she  had  caused, 

<  They  cried-*-«iu>  wonder  soch  celestial  charms 
For  nine  loqg  yeaia  hare  set  the  worU  in  axsok' 

•And  oor  imagination  expandaand  we  create  as  idea  of  tfaatexi{ai- 
aite  beauty  which  eouUi  caase  old  age  to  IbrMt  its  wiedam  and  iu 
auer.  Csss^r  in  Horace  ^  had  conquered  an  the  worid  except  the 
aoalof  Cato;'  and  the  gods  in  Lucan  *  fiivour  the  fortune  of  the 
iMiquerors,  Init  Cato  the  cause  of  the  conquered^*  These  passa^ 
tfre  not  descriptions,  but  strongly  contrasted  thoughts^  which  stnke 
Without  painting.  But  when  l^il  leads  us  into  the  Elyaian  PieUi^ 
and  points  out  ttie  shades  of  the  foture  Romans,  At)m  Romuloi  to 
the  nephews  of  Augustus,  he  expresses,  in  half  a  verae,  dMfMlieit 
praiae  which  the  human  intellect  can  conceive, 
*  St  his  dantem  jura  Catoneo^' 

fbera  ia  neither  description,  nor  contrast,  oor  sentiment.  In 
poetical  pmimihg  the  poet  imitates  nature  herself;  she  pre|pare«  her 
creatioti  in  secrecy  and  darkness,  in  order  to  present  it  jo  its  ei* 
tirety  and  fulness.  The  poetical  picture  is  ^ot  laboured  ia  the 
detail ;  the  painter  is  not  ambitious  to  display  hia  ajrt.  Ariosto^ 
*  white  tall  coursers  running  with  tbe  wind,' 

« Candiffi  gratidi  e  ceifOaa  eel  venlo,* 
pass  before  us  like  the  productions  of  nature  rather  than  of  tbe 
poet ;  but  the  horses  of  the  £neid,  *  surpassing  the  snows  in  white* 
ness  and  the  wind  in  swiftness,^  are  the  wotlts  of  an,  and  we  are 
asore  sensible  of  tfae^legance  of  th^  dicti6n  than  of  the  presence 
of  tbe  steeds.  In  this  passage  Virgil  is  only  a  descriptive  poet* 
Io  these  verses  of  Tasso  ow  eyes  follow  Columbus  roima  ite 
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earth ;  and  in  coDtempiating  tli€  1>oIdDeM,  mpidUif  ^>^  fl^U  ^ 
ttxe  enteqprise  oar  mind  dafts  into  tlietiMT^M. 
*  £  misur5  la  terra,  immeota  mola, 
Vittorioso  ed  emtilo  del  sole.^ 

When  the  spirit  of  Laura  soara  to  hoaTon,  angeb  and  Measod 
souls  descend  to  meet  her,  and  she  looks  back  ufon  earth  to  see  If 
Petrajrch  follows  her,  and  teems  to  pavaa  in  ker  aerial  way. 
^  Si  Tolfra  a  tergo 
Hirando  a'  io  la  sagoo ;  e  par  ek'  aipatti.' 

These  few  words  contain  a  sublioaa  and  Mnpasaioiied  pictaray 
requiring  only  the  colouring  of  Titian.  Petrarch  neiMx  itataa  dU- 
linctly  that  Laura  loved  him  ;  and  if  ha  occasionally  aaaatiohkvk 
that  she  returned  his  passion,  be  still  apeaka  in  doubt  aad  baaitft* 
tion.  But  he  could  not  give  us  a  greater  proof  of  the  force  and 
jfiurityof  her  love,  than  by  making  her  delay  her  flight  to  heaven 
in  waiting  for  her  lover.  It  is  true  that  these  inferettcea  mre  left  ta 
Ae  reader,  and  that  they  are  obviooa  only  to  the  few  :  but  aftf  r  allf 
It  is  by  this  chosen  few  that  posterity  is  tauf^  to  value  poelic 
genius. 

In  the  delineation  of  bit  personagef,  Arioato  waa  more  fitnci* 
Ailly  romantic  than  hia  predecessors ;  but  kis  exaggerationa  eC 
Imman  nature  are  Itmtted  to  such  heroic  dignity  and  to  aeeb  rimr 
and  consistency  of  character,  that  be  persuades  us  to  beKeve  hi  Hiehr 
existeAce.  His  characters  are  infinitely  varied,  and  when  tkejT 
^ear  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  for  instance  in  tbeeasca 
•f  Rodomonte  And  Mandricando,  they  are  ^stinguished  by  cha» 
facteriatics  so  well  marked^  that  we  can  almost  anticipate  boW 
each  will  act  when  he  reappears  on  the  scene.  The  dramatic  poiw 
Mon  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  (if  we  exclude  the  tedious  love  soli- 
loquies) appears  to  us  to  be  frequently  superior  to  any  ottier  poen^ 
ancient  or  modem,  not  even  excepting  the  Iliad.  Orlando  naVin^ 
converted  Brandiroarte  to  Christianity  despatches  him  to  Appra^ 
mante,  who,  though  he  had  lost  his  army,  was  yet  desirous  oire- 
newingtttebattle,  with  proposals  of  peace  i  one  condition  upon 
which  Orlando  insisted  vras,  that  the  infidel  monarch  should  also 
renounce  his  errors.  Brandimarte  states  his  instructiooawithgreot 
Cfandour,  feeling  and  dignity.    Agramante  answers-** 

Temeriti  per  certo,  e  paasia  vera 
£  la  tua,  e  di  qualunqne  che  si  pose 
A  coDsigliarmai  cosa  o  buona  o  ria, 
Ove  cbiainato  a  consigliar  non  sia. 

Ch*io  vinca  o  perda,  o  debbanel  mio  regno 
Toroare  antiquo,  o  sempre  stame  in  bando. 

I  I  ■  ■     I        ■  I.     1 1      II         III  11  — tw— ^11  ^mm  "^^S^*^ 
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In  iMiite  «oa  «'  ha  Dip  &tto  disegno, 
II  qaal  oe  tu,  n^  io,  d^  rede  Orlaodo. 
Sia  qual  cbe  vaol ;  non  potr^  ad  atto  indegno 
Di  ye,  iDchinanni  mai  timor  nefando  : 
S'  io  fossi  certo  di  morir,  to'  morto 
Prima  restar,  che  al  sangue  mio  far  torto. 

Or  ti  paoi  ritornar  :  chd  8e  migliore 
Non  sel  dinMoi  in  qnesto  campo  armato 
Che  tu  mi  sia  paruto  oggi  oratore 
Hal  troyeraMi  Orlando  aooompafnato. 

In  the  Orlando,  Charlemagne  retains  the  simplicity  of  cba- 
lacter  which  is  attributed  to  him  in  other  romantic  poems :  birt 
atill  he  conducts  himself  like  the  soverei^  of  a  nation  of  heroes. 
And  when  he  is  unfortunate,  he  becomes  interesting  by  his  resigna- 
tion and  the  sacrifices  which  he  is  ready  to  make  for  the  good  of 
-his  people.  M.  Gtnguen6  has  well  understood  the  character  of 
Oriando,  and  he  has  traced  it  with  a  masterly  hand.  We  quote 
the  French  passage  with  greater  pleasure,  because  it  gives  us  ao 
dpportiinity  of  praising  this  critic,  who  often  compels  us  to  con- 
tradict him* 

*  Dans  teutes  les  descriptions  de  lafblie  d'Oriando,  iln'y  a  pas  ui^e 
•eule  piaitaoterie.  Ariotto  se  garde  bien  de  le  rendre  plaisant  Cest 
paricmtito  fou  qua  Tonfuit,  mais  dont  ^n  ne  rit  pas.  Non  seulemettt 
•a  d^^otence  eat  I'effet  d'unepasaioB  proibnde,elle  est  encore  une  punitton 
divine.  Un  seul  rire  du  lecteor  ditruiroit  ce  caractere ;  mais  ce  rire« 
^u'un  trait  d'extravagance  pourroit  quelquefois  appeler,  est  toujoun 
repouss^  par  un  acte  de  violence  qui  frappe  de  terreur.  La  terrenr  et 
la  piti6  sont  les  seuls  senttmens  que  le  poete  eicite  dans  ce  taUeaii  sub- 
lime et  entieremeat  noiiveau  en  po^ie  1^ 

When  Orlando  is  in  his  senses,  he  never  speaks  of  his  own  ex* 
ploits,  and  even  glory  is  disdained  by  him.  Ruggiero,  the  fictitious 
ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Farrara,  is  tl^e  most  amiable  of  Ariosto's 
heroes,  yet  we  care  the  less  about  him  because  the  poet  has  la- 
boured to  render  him  interesting.  Bradamante,his  favourite  heioin€« 
the  bride  of  Ruggiero,  is  in  the  same  predicament.  When  Ariosto 
wishes  to  make  us  sympathize  with  her,  we  regret  that  he  serves  us 
from  other  less  hardy  heroines  who  never  speak  without  moving^ 
us  even  to  tears.  Isaoella,  accompanying  the  corpse  of  her  lover 
2^rbino,  falls  into  the  hand  of  Rodomonte,  who  becomes 
enamoured  with  her.  In  order  to  elude  bis  violence  she  persuades 
him  that  she  possessed  the  secret  of  distilling  a  liquor  from  plants 
and  herbs  which  rendered  the  human  frame  mvulnerable.  When 
be  is  intoxicated,  she  washes  her  neck  with  the  magic  potion^  and 
persuades  him  that  he  cannot  wound  her.    . 

QueH'  uom  bestial  le  presto  fede,  e  scorse 
SI  con  la  mano,  e  si  col  ferro  crudo, 
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Che  del  bcl  ci|k>,  pk  d*  aiiiore  dbergo^ 

Fe'  tronco  rimanere  il  petto  e  il  tergo : 
Qpel  fe'  tre  balzi,  e  faime  adita  chiara 

Voce  eke  oscendo  nomiod  Zerbiao, 

Per  cui  seguire  ella  trov5  8l  rara 

Via  di  filggir  di  man  del  Saracino. 

Alma  che  avesti  piu  la  fede  cara 

E  il  Dome  quasi  ignoto  e  peregrino 

Al  tempo  Dostro,  della  Cattitade, 

Che  la  tua  Tita,  e  la  toa  Terde  etade, 
Vatteoe  in  pace,  alma  beata  e  bellat 

Vattene  in  pace  aHa  toperna  sede, 

E  lascia  all*  altre  eiempio  di  taa  fede. 
When  Brandimarte  was  abont  to  meet  his  enemy  in  aimgle  combat, 
Ibe  fean  of  hia  wife  Piordiiigi  are  streogttiened  bj  this  dream — 

La  DOtte  che  precesse  a  qnesto  giomo, 
Fiordiligi  sogn5  che  qoella  Testa 
Che  per  maDdame  Brandimarte  adomo 
Area  trapnota  e  di  sua  omd  contesta. 
Vedea  pet*  mezxo  sparta  d'  ogn'  intomo 
pi  f  occie  rome  a  goisa  di  tempesta, 
Parea  che  di  sua  man  cosi  V  aresse 
Ricamata  eUa«  e  poi  se  ne  dolesse; 

E  parea  dir:  *  rur  bammi  il  signor  mio 
Commesso  ch'  io  la  faccia  tutta  nera; 
Or  percbe  dunque  ricamata  holl'  io 
Contra  saa  roglia  in  si  strana  manieraf* 

She  raises  a  mausoleum  to  her  husband,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  Charlemagne,  she  secludes  herself,  and  prays 
day  and  night  beside  the  tomb« 

Stava  elk  nel  sepolcro;  e  quiri  attrita 

Da  penitenzia,  orando  giomo  e  notte, 

NoQ  duro  longa  eta. 

Ariosto  has  increased  Boiardo^s  original  stock  of  bumoroms 
characters  in  a  greater  proportion  than  any  others.  They  belong 
entirely  to  his  pencil,  to  his  experience  of  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature,  and  to  his  knowledge  of  man  as  be 

■  .  ^-. ^  .—  ■ ---.-  -  .-  -  ,- 

*  As  Flordelis  at  night  io  slumber  lay 
Th«  oigfat  precedkig  that  unhappy  day, 
She  dMint  the  mantle  which  her  pious  care 
Had  &shioaed  for  her  Braodimart  to  wear. 
Hit  ornament  in  fight,  now,  strange  to  view, 
Wat  iprinlLled  o'er  with  dropt  of  tanguine  hoe: . 
She  thoni^  her  erring  hand  the  vest  had  ttain'dy 
And  tlint  in  tlombar  to  herself  eomplain'd : 
Did  not  my  lord  command  these  baodt  to  maki 
Hit  Test,  bb  mantle,  all  of  moomfiil  blade  f 
Why  have  1  themanSnst  his  Uddiog,  ipMd 
The  taWegrouod  with  fearful  spots  of  red  f  HooLa. 
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appears  in  evenr  cltM  <rf  society.  Hit  tMiorpenee  rf  ticc  is  m- 
afiected ;  and  nis  homonr  is  free  firom  bitteniess.  He  apeftb  af 
crimes,  and  he  laughs  at  follies,  not  like  m  stem  ceiiaor  who  ii 
out  of  humour  with  mankind,  t>Qt  as  a  playftil  aftd  charitable  e^ 
aenrer  of  human  nature.  Such  indeed  was  Ariosto'a  chancter. 
He  was  a  philosopher,  but  his  wisdom  wascheerfiil  and  pittctical; 
and  in  his  writings,  no  less  than  in  all  the  actions  of  bia  life,  he 
practised  the  doctrines  which  he  professed,  without  effort  or  hAoor- 

Ariosto  brought  the  main  action  of  the  Orlando  Foriosa  to  m  cloae 
by  the  death  of  Agramante,  and  the  defeat  of  the  pagans.  Yet 
icodomonte  is  hot  dismissed  from  the  scene ;  be  remains  concealed 
in  France  in  a  kind  of  hermitage :  and  in  the  concluding  cantos, 
Messer  Lodorico  detains  nsby  reeoantiBg  the  feiifaer  emloili  of 
Runiero,  and  the  obrtacles  which  preTent  his  obtaining  die  band 
of  bis  beloved  Bradamante*  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
nuptials  are  about  to  be  solemnized,  Rodomonte  reappears  before 
the  gates  of  Paris,  and  ttie  ^onr  of  deliverii^  Christendom  from 
this  dangerous  enemy  is  aUottea  to  the  hero  of  Ferrara.  Ariosto 
beffins  his  poem  by  borrowing  two  lines  from  Dante;  I  e  ends  it 
wiUi  a  paraphrase  of  the  last  lines  of  the  JEmmij  and  HodooMmte 
dies  like  Tumus. 

Ariosto's  powers  of  composition  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  ex* 
nberance  of  his  imagination.  The  first  edition  of  the  Orlando  ap- 
peared in  1516.  Another  was  published  in  153^.  During  this  in* 
tenral,  he  employed  himself  in  the  correction  of  his  poem,  almost  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  all  other  pursuits.  If  the  two  editions  of  the 
Orlando  are  collated — and  a  most  instmctiTe  lesson  to  all  young 
poets  results  from  the  comparison-^it  appears  inconceivable  that  a 
writer  who  began  by  sinning  so  grossly  against  the  laws  of  good 
taste  and  of  poetical  diction,  shouM  hare  been  able  to  weed  out  bis 
&ults  and  to  replace  them  by  so  many  transcendant  beauties.  Doriot 
a  few  months  Ariosto  resided  at  Florence,  and  in  thi*  short  period 
be  acquired  the  natire  graces  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and  iaadapung 
its  peculiarities  to  his  style,  he  dignified  the  most  femiltaj-  words 
and  honsdiold  phrases  of  the  Florentines.  It  might  be  said  that 
tmongst  his  other  intellectual  organa  he  possessed  one  which  acted 
as  a  crucible  for  melting  and  refining  the  terms  which  be  required. 
In  addition  to  the  modes  of  diction  sanctioned  by  the  example  of 
the  Italian  classics»  he  employed  all  the  expressions  which  he  could 
find  in  obscure  and  rulgar  poetry,  all  Ae  Latinisms,  all  the  Lorn- 
barAsms,  which  best  expressed  his  ideas.  Yet  l^  lively  geaius 
gives  an  uniform  tint  to  these  helerogeoeoos  elements ;  he  pla^s 
them  where  they  become  nyosteflectireand  harmonioos,  and  he  has 
amalpmated  tnem  into  a  new  language^  at  once  copious  and  dig- 
nified, eneiigetic  asid  eoneet    The  iaagvafe  of  Ariosto  is  eqnal^ 
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ftMisfiictory  to  Um  mderwbo  merely  eeeke  taamuie  kimself  with 
Um  sibry,  and  to  biia  wboceA  eppreciate  tbe  nost  delicate  beauties 
of  poetical  dktioo.  It  is  ooly  after  ibe  third  or  fourth  perusal  of 
the  Orlando  we  disoo? er  that  these  higher  exceUeoces  of  Ariosto's 
poetry  do  not  lie  oo  the  iuriace.  Voltaire,  in  his  youthful  days, 
expressed  his  contempt  for  the  Orlando*  At  a  more  advanced  age, 
be  exclaimed,  <  I  used  to  consider  Ariosto  as  the  first  of  grotesque 
poets.  Now  I  find  him  at  once  entertaining  and  sublime,  and  I 
micnbly  apol<^ice  for  my  error.  He  is  so  rich*  so  diversified,  so 
abounding  in  beauties  of  every  description,  that  after  having  read 
the  poem  completely  through,  I  have  often  had  no  other  wish  ei^ 
cept  that  of  perusing  it  again.' — (Dkiiwmmirt  Philoiophiqta^ 
Article  Epop6e.)  Sir  JoshMa  Reynolds  has  jjiven  a  happy  expla^ 
nation  of  this  intellectual  process^  and  tbe  inferences  which  be 
draws  may  be  as  useful  to  tne  poet  as  to  the  artist.  He  confesses 
tl»t  at  the  commencement  of  his  studies  the  paintings  of  Raphael 
made  no  impression  upon  him,  and  he  adds~*  Having  frequently 
revolved  this  subject  in  rov  mind,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  a 
relish  for  the  higher  exeellences  of  art  is  an  acquirea  taste,  which 
DO  man  ever  possessed  without  loag  cultivation  and  great  labour 
and  attention.  Nor  does  paintinff  in  that  respect  difier  from  other 
arts.  A  just  poetical  taste  and  ihe  acquisition  of  a  nice  discrimi* 
native  musical  ear  are  equally  the  work  of  time.  Metastasio  al- 
ways complained  of  the  great  difficulty  he  found  in  attaining  cor- 
rectness in  consequence  w  his  having  been  in  his  youth  an  imprev- 
▼isatore.^  An  incontestable  proof  of  this  observation  is  found  in 
the  painful  correction  which  Ariosto  bestowed  upon  his  poem. 
His  cares  ceased  only  with  his  life }  and  his  incessant  labour  in  the 
edition  of  1532  caused  a  malady  which  brought  him  to  the  -grava 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  a^. 

Whilst  Ariosto,  unwearied  m  the  correction  of  his  poem,  was 
preparing  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  poetical  diction,  which  future 
poets  were  to  emulate  and  envy,  the  Italian  language  was  receiving 
new  accessions  of  excellence  from  the  playfolpen  of  Bemi.  By 
Irim,  the  nigged  stanzas  of  Bojardo  were  translated  into  a  style  of 
versification  possessing  graces  till  then  utterly  unknown  ;  and  still 
utterly  inimitable.  Berai  was  a  Florentine  by  birth ;  he  excelled 
Ariosto  in  erudition ;  but  be  purposely  discarded  the  refinements  of 
tbe  Tuscan  idiom,  which  be  termed  ^  Is  lascime  Jkljmrlar  To$cano: 
amd  net  a  classtcal  alkision,  not  a  symptom  of  classical  taste,  can 
be  feiund  in  tbe  new  Orlando  Innamorato.  Bemi  deliberately 
avoids  all  tbe  conventional  elements  of  poetry.  His  beauties  seem 
ta  flow  from  iaspiratioo«  lo  resuk  £rem  a  momentary  impulse,  not 
Urom  the  premeditated  combinations  of  tbe  poetic  art  ^  yet  bis 
snanuscripu  have  as  many  erasures  and  corrections  as  these  ef 
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Ariosto.  Passages  are  foniid  in  wliich  Berni  recooiposed  one  hut 
upwards  of  thirty  times.  But  he  bestowed  this  laboar  with  the 
express  intent  of  freeing  his  imagery  and  bis  descriptioaa  froni  the 
ornaments  which  other  writers  seek  with  anxious  care.  There  is 
a  celebrated  stanza  in  the  Furioso  in  which  Ariosto  deacribes  a 
sea  storm.  He  corrected  and  recorrected  it  till  his  roagh  draugbt 
literally  filled  a  quire  of  paper.  Berni  has  a  few  lines  on  the  aame 
subject,  which  probably  cost  him  eoual  pains.  We  maycniole 
these  passages  as  an  exemplification  of  the  dirersity  of  the  style  of 
the  two  authors. 

Stendon  le  nobi  un  teoebroso  relo 

Che  nesole  apparir  lascia  n^  stella, 

Di  sotto  il  mar,  dt  sopra  mugge  il  cielo» 

11  vento  d*  ogn'  intomo  e  la  procella 

Che  di  pioggia  oscurissima  e  di  gela 

I  naviganti  misari  flagella ; 

£  la  notte  piik  sempre  si  difibnde 

Sopra  le  irate  e  farmidabil  onde.*  Canto  18.  st.  14^ 

Here  the  artist  has  copied  from  nature,  but  he  has  embellished 
bis  painting  with  an  ideal  colouring.  The  poet  charms  the  reader 
by  the  dignity  of  his  expressions.  His  verse  is  richly  rhythoaical 
and  harmonious ;  his  expressions  are  sublime.  Ariosto  is  stationed 
on  a  rock,  from  whence  he  contemplates  the  dangers  which  are 
embodied  in  his  poetry :  but  Berni  is  actually  in  the  midst  of  the 
danger.  His  readers  think  neither  of  poetry  nor  of  inspirations ;. 
they  tremble  in  the  tempest 

Cominciansi  V  agumine  a  sentire 

E  le  strida  crudel  de  le  ritorte 

Torbido  U  mare,  anzi  nero  apparire 

E  il  mare  e  il  cielo  a  far  color  di  mort^ 

Grandine  e  pioggia  e  folgori  a  venire 

Or  questo  vento  or  quel  si  fa  piiji  forte. 

E  Tramontana  e  Libeccio  ad  un  tratto 

Hanno  del  mare  un  guazzabuglio  fatto. 
Or  non  ^  luce  se  non  di  baleni 

Ne  s'  ode  altro  cbe  tuoni  e  venti  fieri, 

£  la  nave  percossa  d*  ogen  banda 

Nessuno  ^  ubbidito;  ognun  comanda. 
L'intrepido  empio  altiero  Rodomonte 

Al  mare,  al  ciek),  a  Die  voka  la  fiiccia,— - 

•  Harringtoo  bat  not  translated  this  ftaosa :  indeed  be  bas  omitted  more  thao  balf 
of  tbe  eighteenth  Canto,  which  be  generally  does  when  be  feels  th^  be  caoaot  de 
Jostioe  to  Bis  original.  He  fears  poetical  passages,  and  avoids  them.  Hoole  bas  aof* 
courage,  but  do  abiHtf.  Ha  eou  In  monels  Uie  ideas  of  Ariosto,  and  saatteii  them. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  tbe  natm«  of  tbe  English  couplet.  Ariosto  constantly  ciodcia 
vours  to  ooocentiate  all  the  accessories  of  bu  paintings  In  one  point  of  view.  la  4^ 
^      I  tbe  darknenlnereasofrnfiiPit!  sad  mprttnl  it  enwraps  tb^nav^or^ 
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Profonda  il  ciel  di  piaQ^it  e  di  tenip60ta» 
£gU  sta  sopra,  ed  ha  nada  la  testa. 

Id  the  substance  of  the  narrative,  Berni  follows  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Bojardo:  l)ut  the  moral  introductions  to  each  canto, 
and  bis  digressions,  sometimes  moral  and  sotnetinles  satirical^  are 
entirely  his  own.  In  the  former  he  even  excels  Ariosto*  The 
corresponding  portions  of  the  Furioso  are  gay  or  ethical,  or  gal- 
lant, or  eloquent,  and  always  displaying  that  philosophy  which  thte 
poet  gathered  by  a  studious  observation  of  human  character  and  of 
human  life*  Not  such  is  the  tone  of  Berni, — ^his  morality  seeids 
to  proceed  from  the  singleness  of  his  mind  and  the  simplicity  of 
l^is  heart. 

lo  non  son  n\  ignorante  n^  si  dotto 
Che  voglia  dir  d^Amor  ne  ben  ne  male — 

Dimmi  ti  prego,  Amor,  s^  io  ne  son  degno 
Che  cosa  e  questa  tua  ?  cbe  pensi  fare  ?-^ 
Ferse  cbi  t'  insegn5  di  trarre  a  segno 
Con  quel  too  arco,  a  non  volere  errare» 
Ti  disse  cbe  la  vera  maestria 
£ra  a  dar  nella  testa  tuttavia  ? 

Amor  non  mi  risponde  ;  onde  ancb'  io  taccio 
Che  cercar  gli  altrui  fatti  non  conviene  : 
Pur  di  non  dir  quel  poco  ch'  io  ne  straccio 
Di  buon,  non  mi  terrebbon  le  catene. 

Basta  cbe  un  male  e  Amor,  malva^io  e  strai^o  ; 
£  Dio  guardi  ciascun  dalla  sua  mano. 

When  his  remarks  are  most  profound,  he  appears  most  uncoo^ 
aeious  of  the  truths  which  he  teaches. 

Notate  amanti,  e  tu  nota  anche,  Amore, 
Sendo  fatta  per  voi  V  istoria  mia  ; 
Ed  io  non  volendo  esser  un  autore 
Pazzo  tenuto  e  che  contra  sidia, — 
Vorrei  cortesi  e  dilicati  amanti 
Anime  grazioze,  anime  mie, 
Vorrei  vedervi  savj  tutti  quanti ; 
E  quando  veggo  farvi  le  pazzie, 
I  canti  miei  si  convertono  in  pianti 
In  far  rabbufli  e  dirvi  villanie. 

His  reflections  usually  arise  from  the  interest  which  he  takes  in 
his  personages.     He  breaks  off  a  canto,  and  leaves  Orlando  and 
Rinaldo  fighting,  on  account  of  Angelica,  with  the  utmost  fury.^- 
This  dispute  veies  him,  and  he  opens  the  succeeding  canto  witb 
mild  remonstrances,  which  at  length  rise  into  anger. 
Amor,  tu  mi  vien  tanto  per  le  mani 
Che  forz'  e  cbe  qualcana  io  te  ne  dia ; 
VOL.  XXI.  NO.  XLIl. — Q.  R.  i9 
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Ch*  io  ti  riprenda  de'  taoi  modi  strani 
Delia  tua  maladetta  gelosia 
Fai  combatter  iDdieme  due  Cristiani--* 
D'  UD  paese,  d'  ud  sangue,  anzi  fratelli. 


Gelosi,  sciocchi,  pazzi,  spiritad ! 
Berni  frequently  displays  much  severity  and  bitteraesdin  his  in- 
vectives; not  that  be  was  fond  of  satire,  but  be  would  not  dissein- 
ble  his  indignation  at  the  crimes  of  the  great,  nor  repress  his  pity 
for  the  wretched.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  plundering  of 
Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V . 

SI  come  ID  molti  luoghi  vider  questi 

Occbi  iofelici  raiei  per  pena  lore— 

Fine  alle  ossa  sepolle  fur  molesti 

Gli  scell^rati  per  trovar  tesoro. 

We  could  have  wished  to  transcribe  the  excursus  in  which  be 
describes  this  event ;  but  most  of  the  editions  of  Berni,  even  of 
those  which  appeared  in  his  life-time,  have  been  sadly  corrupted 
by  the  ignorance  of  their  printers  or  the  learning  of  their  editors ; 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  correct  edition  of 
him,  will  find  the  passage  in  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth canto.  We  have  been  forced  to  quote  (heaven  knows  how !) 
from  memory. 

We  have  attempted  to  illustrate  and  analyze  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  Italian  narrative  poetry,  viz.  the  satirical,  the  bur- 
lesque, the  heroic-comic,  and  the  romantic.  The  heroic  alone 
remains  to  be  noticed.  The  lines  of  demarcation  between  these 
glasses  cannot  be  always  laid  down  with  accuracy ;  they  run  into 
each  other;  and  Italian  literature  possesses  many  narrative  poems 
of  great  length,  in  which  the  style  of  every  class  is  blended.— 
But  the  number  of  these  compositions  is  terrific,  and  they  have 
not  sufficient  celebrity  to  allow  us  to  force  them  on  our  readers. 
We  could  not  hope  to  excuse  the  unconscionable  length  of  this 
article,  but  by  observing  that  the  authors  on  whom  we  have  writ- 
ten have  great  claims  upon  the  attention  of  posterity ;  and  we  shall 
therefore  not  fear  to  enlarge  on  the  literary  character  of  that  tran- 
scendent writer  who  produced  the  principal  heroic  poem  of  Italy. 
A  nation  possessing  an  heroic  poem  worthy  of  the  name  maj  con- 
sider the  work  as  its  chiefest  honour  :  for  it  is  the  proudest  efibrt 
of  the  noblest  faculties  of  man. 

The  narrative  of  an  heroic  poem  should  be  placed  in  an  en 
comprehending  those  events  in  the  early  history  of  a  nation;  which 
ara    most    capable    of   being  aggrandized  and  embellished  in 

{poetical  narration,  without  concealing  the  historical  substratam. 
t  should  introduce  the  exploits  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  people, 
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so  told  as  to  excite  oar  wonder,  without  placing  them  above  our 
comprehension,  or  beyond  our  powers  of  imitation*  The  period 
thus  selected  should  also  precede  the  age  of  literary  civilization : 
for  if  it  abounds  in  sound  philosophers  and  sober  historians,  if  it 
can  be  seen  too  distinctly  and  understood  too  accurately,  the  ima* 

Sanation  of  the  reader  will  refuse  the  fictions  of  the  poet  On 
e  contrary,  when  the  bard  has  the  good  fortune  to  flourish  in 
an  era  anterior  to  the  diffusion  of  letters,  he  is  the  only  pharos 
which  can  guide  us  through  the  darkness  of  anti<|uity,  the  only 
oracle  which  can  be  consulted  by  posterity*  A  single  verse  of 
Homer  settled  the  dissentions  which  arose  between  the  states  of 
Greece,  respecting  their  possessions*  The  isle  of  Salamis  was 
adjudged  to  the  Athenians  solely  on  the  authority  of  a  line  in 
the  Iliad.*  This  deference  was  neither  misplaced  nor  extra* 
ragant :  for  this  was  not  oner  of  the  facts  which  required  the 
admixture  of  poetical  fiction.  Thucydides  acknowledged  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  Grecian  historian  could  trace  the  history 
of  the  Greeks  two  centuries  preceding  the  age  of  Solon*  But 
tiie  poets  of  that  dark  age,  when  history  was  silent,  had  already 
^ng  the  confederacy  which  armed  the  Greeks  against  the  power 
of  Asia ;  and  immortalized  the  boldness  of  the  navigators  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition*  These  enterprises  produced  a  total 
revolution  in  the  state  of  society,  both  in  Greece  and  in  Asia ; 
and  if  they  did  not  give  rise  to  such  a  stream  of  successive  events' 
as  flowed  from  the  Crusades  in  the  middle  ages,  yet  they  gave 
Che  same  powerful  impulse  to  entire  nations ;  they  aflbrded  to 
the  brave  the  same  opportunities  of  encountering  danger  and 
earning  renown  ;  and  they  furnished  the  poet  with  a  subject  at 
once  combining  religious  feelings,  and  historical  recollections, 
and  national  glory. 

Milton  once  intended  to  become  the  bard  of  Arthur  and  th& 
Round  Table* 

Si  qaando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges, 

ARTVRUMquB  etiam  sub  terris  bella  MoveDtem, 

Aut  dicam  ln?ict£e  sociali  foedere  Menss 

MagDaoimos  beroas. 
la  his  youth,  Tasso  also  planned  several  romantic  poems*  Bat 
tiiese  great  men  would  not  condescend  to  please  alone :  they 
wished  to  become  truly  useful  to  their  contemporaries.  Romantic 
poetry  had  also  began  to  lose  its  freshness  in  Italy,  nor  were  new 
romances  acceptable  to  the  public*  The  Amadis  of  Bernardo 
Tmsso  (the  fiither  of  Torquato)  is  excellent  as  far  as  an  inexhaus- 
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tible  profusion  of  the  beauties  of  diction  and  versification  ca 
confer  excellence  :  But  Amedis  could  not  support  binnself  in  the 
presence  of  Orlando ;  and  the  attempts  of  other  contemporarj 
poets  met  with  the  same  fate.  An  heroic  poem  was  eamestij 
desired  by  the  Italian  litterati ;  but  the  poets  were  discouraged 
by  the  miserable  failure  of  Trissino.  Tasso  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  own  strength  to  attempt  the  task ;  and  the 
glory  of  completing  it.  The  choice  of  his  subject  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  merits  of  t^ie  poem.  Europe  has  no  era  in 
her  history  equal  in  importance  to  the  age  of  the  Crusades.  Had 
it  not  been  for  these  holy  wars,  the  human  race  would,  perhaps, 
even  now  have  been  degraded  to  the  lowest  depth  of  slavery  and 
barbarity..  Besides  the  moral  dignity  of  these  events,  the  bistoiy 
of  the  delivery  of  Hierosolyma  had  then  a  pregnant  poiitical  appli- 
cation. Christendom  was  awed  by  the  power  of  the  Ottomans; 
and  in  the  age  of  our  poet,  between  the  years  1529-1 592,  the  count- 
less myriads  of  the  Turkish  armies  had  appeared  before  the  ram- 
farts  of  Vienna  in  four  successive  invasions.  The  sovereigns  o( 
£urope  were  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  common  danger^ 
for,  as  usual,  each  was  absorbed  by  his  own  affairs.  Yet  religion 
still  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  human  mind*,  and  leagues  had 
l^een  negotiafed  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Mussulmen  firom 
the  empire  of  Constantine.  Tasso  cherished  a  solemn  and  mystic 
veneration  for  the  Christian  feith.  A  spirit  of  tranquil  dignity 
^anated  from  bis  religious  feelings,  and  was  transfused  into  his 
poem.  If  he  had  lived  in  our  days,  he  must  have  sought  another 
theme.  Perhaps  he  wotild  have  found  none.  Writers,  upon  whose 
beads  the  double  flames  of  religious  and  poetical  enthusiasm  have 
descended,  demand  a  race  of  readers  with  whom  they  can  assimi- 
late, readers  who  exist  in  the  medium  of  religious  contemplatioo, 
whose  hearts  and  souls  are  embued  and  preoccupied  with  devo- 
tional thoughts.  It  is  said  that  we  are  more  enlightened :  the  trudi 
is,  that  we  are  only  more  perplexed.  Reason  has  reduced  dog- 
matism of  belief  into  philosophical  probability.  In  the  age  of 
Milton,  the  subject  of  the  Paradise  Lost  interested  not  only  the 
JEnglish  nation,  to  whom  religious  tenets  were  the  sources  of  revo- 
lution, but  all  mankind.  Had  the  Messiad  of  Klopstock  appeared 
during  the  Thirty  Years  war,  whilst  the  heroes  of  Sweden  were 
defending  liberty  and  the  gospel  against  Austria  and  the  Jesuits, 
perhaps  that  poem  would  have  found  the  world  much  more  anxiooi 
in  recommending  it  to  posterity.  Writers  who  endeavour  to  give 
an  impulse  to  a  nation  must  win  their  way  by  appearing,  in  the  first 
place,  to  conform  to  the  passions  and  prejudices,  and  opinioiBy 
whether  religious  or  political,  of  their  contemporaries. 
Tasso  couM  not  ddiver  histerical  trakh  through  the  medium  of 
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poetry,  like  Homer,  because  he  lived  in  a  cultivated  age.  Neither 
could  he  raise  a  fabric  of  illusion  like  Virgil,  who  founded  his  poen 
upon  historical  traditions,  known  to  be  fables  by  his  contempora* 
ries.  But  he  look  the  plot,  and  selected  the  personages  ol'  the 
Gerusalemoie  Libcrata  from  authentic  monuments,  availing  himself 
nevertheless  of  their  sources  with  the  license  which  must  alwavs 
be  allowed  to  a  poet.  The  crusades  have  been  described  by 
contemporary  writers  who  witnessed  the  events  which  they  record. 
Modern  historians  have  turned  their  works  to  good  account ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Tasso  they  were  unknown,  or  at  least  forgotten* 
H^nce  he  drew  all  his  details  from  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos : 
there  he  found  the  topography  of  his  fields  of  battle,  and  the  names 
and  exploits  of  his  heroes.  These  monkish  records  taught  him  the 
customs  of  the  Turks,  the  policy  of  the  Grecian  emperors,  and  the 
military  discipline  of  the  Christian  besiegers  of  Jerusalem*  If  we 
read  the  chronicles  published  by  Muratori,  we  certainly  gather  more 
coirect  information  than  is  furnished  by  the  poem  of  Tasso,  and  we 
eain  a  truer,  yet  a  more  afflicting,  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
But  Tasso  is  the  first  who  dispelled  the  shades  which  covered  the 
bdy  war.  His  tale  is  true  in  its  essential  parts;  and  if  he  de« 
viated  from  the  plain  path  of  history,  it  was  with  the  intent  of  ex- 
citing posterity  to  emulate  the  virtues  which  adorned  their  an- 
cestors.  Therefore  he  invokes  the  muse,  who,  crowned  not  with 
the  perishable  laurels  of  Helicon,  but  with  eternal  radiance,  is 
throned  above,  and  implores  her  pardon  for  the  ornaments  which 
be  has  woven  into  the  web  of  truth. 

O  Musa,  tu  cbe  di  cadochi  allori 

Non  circondi  la  fronte  in  Elicona 

Ha  lassu  in  cielo  fra'  beati  cori 

Hai  di  stelle  immortali  aurea  corona, 

Tu  spira  al  petto  mio  celesti  ardori« 

Tu  rischiara  il  mio  canto,  e  tu  perdona, 

Se  intesso  fregi  al  ver. 

..  Homer  displays  the  same  attachment  to  historical  tradition ; 
^d  he  extols  the  omnipotence  and  wisdom  of  the  immortals  by  a 
comparison  with  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  mankind.  Hit 
invocation  is  sublime.     Pope  has  tamed  it  by  his  luxuriancy. 

*  Say,  virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 
All-knowing  goddesses,  immortal  nine, 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  hea?en*s  unmeasured  height, 
And  heirs  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight. 
We  wretched  mortals,  lost  in  doubts  below. 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know/ 

When  such  invocations  were  poured  forth  by  Homer  and  Tasso, 
their  verses  were  as  sacred  to  their  contemporaries  as  the  orisons 
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of  the  priest  at  the  altar.  Homer  and  Tasso,  like  Dante  ani 
Milton,  did  not  consider  poetry  as  mere  amusement,  nor  did  thev 
seek  alone  to  entertain  an  idle  reader;  they  wrote  with  heartfelt 
warmth  and  dignity  on  subjects  which  they  considered  to  be  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  important  to  the  world. 

Romantic  poetry  is  separated  from  heroic  poetry  by  a  boundary 
80  definite  and  so  clearly  marked,  that  it  is  strange  the  distinction 
should  hitherto  have  escaped  observation.  Entertainment  alone 
is  the  object  of  the  poet  of  romance ;  he  endeavours  to  inflame  the 
imagination  by  an  endless  succession  of  diversified  adventures  and 
fairy  visions.  While  the  heroic  poet  strives  to  ennoble  our  intel- 
lect, he  labours  to  afford  instruction,  by  compelling  us  to  listen 
with  breathless  attention  to  a  narrative  or  whicn  the  substratum  is 
historical  truth ;  and  in  which  he  details  events  of  such  magnitude, 
that  they  must  ever  excite  the  curiosity  of  posterity.  Though  ages 
have  rolled  away,  the  topographer  still  studies  the  situation  of  the 
towns  which  fitted  out  the  navy  of  Agamemnon.  We  plan  the 
Grecian  camp,  and  measure  the  site  of  Troy,  and  ascena  the  se- 
pulchral mounds  which  cover  the  ashes  of  the  besieging  warriors* 
New  nations  may  people  the  civilized  world,  new  doctrines  may  be 
held,  new  languages  may  be  spoken,  and  yet  the  pilgrim  will  be 
guided  by  Tasso  to  the  rock  from  whence  the  very  ruins  of  Jerusa^ 
)cm  may  have  disappeared.  Tasso  did  not  err  against  poetical  pro* 
bability  by  introducing  magic  and  enchantments,  and  sprites  and 
demons;  we  have  already  made  some  observations  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  prove  that  he  was  justified  in  adopting  the  creed  of 
popular  superstition.  We  must  not  indeed  judge  of  poetical  ma- 
chinery according  to  our  present  belief,  but  according  to  the 
opinions  w^ich  prevailed  when  the  poet  was  writing :  he  could  not 
forctel  either  our  credulity  or  our  incredulity. 

Whole  academies  have  been  leagued  in  conspiracy  against 
Tasso.  His  laurels  have  been  nibbled  by  critics,  who,  strange 
to  sny,  united  the  discordant  characters  of  pedants,  poets,  and 
courtiers !  and  foreigners  of  unquestionable  talent,  forgetting 
the  respect  which  was  due  to  their  own  celebrity,  have  sat  in 
judgment  on  a  poem  which  they  could  not  read.  This  perhaps 
fnay  be  considered  as  a  venial  offence:  but  they  have  wantonly 
5iigmatized  the  reputation  of  the  author  for  the  poor  pleasure 
of  saying*  a  good  thing.     Sometimes  Tasso  has  been  censured 

*  *  A  lucky  word  in  a  v«rse«  which  sounds  well  and  every  body  gets  hy  heart,  geea 
farther  than  a  volume  of  just  criticism.  The  exact  but  cold  Boilean  happened  to  sa^ 
soioething  of  the  clinquant  of  Tasso,  and  the  magic  of  this  word,  like  the  repoftt  of  As- 
tolfo*s  horn  in  Ariosto,  overturned  at  once  the  solid  wefl-bailt  reputatioo  of  Italian 
poetry.  It  is  not  so  amasing  that  this  potent  word  should  de  the  busineas  in  Fraaea ; 
it  put  as  in  a  fright  on  iMs  side  of  the  water.    Mr.  Addison,  who  gave  the  law  ia  1 
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because  he  copied  fewer  classical  passages  than  Ariosto ;  some- 
trmes  be  has  been  blamed  as  loadljr  on  account  of  his  frequent 
imitations.  Pertiaps  be  does  oceasionallj  appear  to  be  too  close 
an  imitator  of  detached  passages  from  the  ancients :  his  copies 
preserve  the  severity  of  the  originals ;  but  if  he  cannot  equal 
Homer,  he  is  often  superior  to  Vii^il.  According  to  the  just  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  the  simile  of  the  nightingale  lament- 
ing her  young  ones,  which  Virgil  introduced  in  the  Oeorgics,  and 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  Odyssey,  is  not  borrowed  from  na- 
ture. Tasso  has  graced  it  with  an  expression  which  comes  home 
to  the  human  heart. 

Lei  nel  parti  r,  lei  nel  tomar  del  sale 

Chiama  con  voce  mesta  e  prega  e  plora; 

Come  usignuel  cui  villan  duro  invole 

Dal  nido  i  figli  nou  peonuti  ancora; 

Che  in  miserabil  canto  afflitte  e  sole 

Piange  le  uotti,  e  n'  empie  i  boschi  e  V  6ra. 

Alfiu  co'  1  nuovo  dl  riucbiude  alquanto 

I  lumi;  e  it  sonno  io  lor  serpe  fra  il  pianto. 

Tasso  was  fated  to  be  exposed  to  contradictory  censures.  He 
was  persecuted  by  the  admirers  of  Ariosto,  because  the  Gerusa- 
lemme  Liberata  was  unlike  the  Orlando  Furioso.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cold  scholastic  critics  of  Italy  were  equally  anxious  to 
depreciate  the  merits  of  a  poem,  whose  author  had  not  chosen  to 
become  a  slavish  imitator  of  the  plan  of  classical  epics,  Homer 
and  Virgil,  their  exclusive  standards.  National  prejudices  also 
came  into  play  against  him.  He  wrote  at  Fcrrara,  surrounded  by 
the  friends  and  disciples  of  Ariosto,  and  there  he  was  a  stranger. 
The  Florentines  were  equally  ungenerous ;  they  tried  to  blast  the 
fame  of  Tasso,  because  his  native  soil  was  not  on  the  banks  of 
Arno ;  and  because  he  had  committed  another  grievous  sin  in  their 
estimation :  he  would  not  submit  to  the  rule  of  those  fer-famed 
triflers,  the  Delia  Cruscan  academicians.  The  authority  of  this 
tyrannical  oligarchy  arose  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Ariosto.  The  Florentines,  who  could  no  longer  occupy  them- 
selves with  their  political  independence,  which  they  bad  lost, 
found  serious  employment  in  the  discussion  of  grammatical  ques- 
tions. Even  the  noble-minded  Galileo  could  not  resist  the  con- 
tagion, but  shared  in  the  petty  illiberality  of  his  countrymen,  and 
imbibed  all  the  pedantry  of  the  Tuscan  sciolists.  It  had  been  long 
known,  from  the  correspondence  of  Galileo,  that  he  had  drawn  a 
parallel  between  Tasso  and  Ariosto ;  the  work,  however,  was  not 
published  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when  Serassi  discovered 

here,  took  U  up  and  seot  il  aboot  the  kiogdom  io  his  polite  and  popular  essays.  It 
becama  a  sort  of  watchword  amongst  his  critics  here ;  and  on  the  sudden,  nothing 
WM  beard  so  all  tides  bat  the  diaquaot  of  Tasso/— Dr.  Hard's  Remarks  on.  the  FSiry 
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it  in  a  Roman  librarj*  It  is  imperfect,  and  we  suspect  that  paifs 
iiave  been  suppressed  bj  the  editor,  the  eathusiastic  biographer  of 
Tasso.  Galileo  owed  the  richness,  tbe  purity,  and  the  lumino&i 
evidence  of  his  prose  to  hi«  constant  study  of  poetry ;  but  be  hai 
Anatomized  the  omale  diction  of  the  Gerusalemmc  with  stenmess 
and  severity;  and  certainly,  in  style  and  language,  the  poem  can- 
not be  tliought  equal  to  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Galileo  com- 
fiares  passages  taken  from  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  which  describe 
the  same  objects,  and  where  the  heroes  are  placed  in  equivalent 
situations.  This  process  ensures  a  triumph  to  Ariosto,  for  he 
never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  the  harmony  of  his  entire  poem  to 
its  scattered  beauties ;  whilst  Tasso  always  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  details  in  due  subordination  to  his  general  plan.  Tasso,  accord- 
ing to  Galileo,  ekes  out  his  stanzas  by  dovetailing  them  with 
intarriature  (or  inlaid  work).  This  is  true;  but  it  is  a  fault  which 
Tasso  shares  in  common,  not  only  with  Ariosto,  but  with  all  other 
writers  of  rhyme — shall  we  say  in  common  with  all  other  writers  of 
poetry?  The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  were  not  condemned  to 
write  in  rhyme.  They  were  extremely  anxious  to  preserve  tbe 
simplex  dumtnscat  et  unum  in  all  their  images  and  phrases ;  yet 
they  were  frequently  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  mosaic.  IT 
many  of  the  hexameters  of  VimI  come  down  to  us  as  hemistichs^ 
he  left  them  so  on  account  of  his  dread  of  intarsiaturt.  And 
Horace,  in  defiance  of  his  own  maxim,  has  only  composed  his 
odes  by  piercing  them,  though  with  infinite  skill  and  workman- 
ship. Galileo  forgets  these  exampTes.  His  criticism  is  in- 
contestable as  an  abstract  truth  ;  but  he  applies  it  to  Tasso  with 
dogmatical  harshness.     Frequently  his  criticisms  are  nothing  bat 

f>altry  sophisms  uttered  in  abusive  language.  Galileo  was  the 
east  envious  and  the  most  benevolent  of  men  ;  a  genius  to  whom 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  acknowledges  many  obligations,  and  who,  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  philosopher,  is  ranked  by  Hume  above  Lord 
Bacon :  but  he  affords  another  proof  that  the  human  mind  is  ele- 
vated or  degraded  by  the  task  on  which  it  is  employed,  and  by  its 
passions  and  feelings. 

Innumerable  volumes  of  affected  criticism  have  been  produced 
by  the  literary  factions,  which  in  Italy  are  yet  called  by  the 
names  of  Ariostisti  and  Tassisti.  The  former,  like  Galileo, 
marshal  phrases  against  phrases;  the  latter  expound  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle  and  Horace  in  favour  of  the  Gemsfilemme. 
Tasso  intended  to  confine  his  career  within  a  definite  bound.  He 
never  allows  himself  to  deviate  from  the  main  path,  save  only  on 
tliose  occasions  when  he  can  justify  his  deviations  by  their  fitness. 
He  measures  his  strength  so  as  to  reach  the  goal  without  fiitigue, 
and  he  becomes  more  rapid  whilst  he  advances.  In  the  first  cantos 
of  his  Gerus^lemme,  we  are  guided  by  the  poet  |  in  the  next  ^ries 
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we  arc  invited  to  proceed ;  and  in  the  last  we  are  ab^ofutely  hurried 
on  with  delight.  When  th6  Gerusalemme  has  been  once  perused 
with  attention,  it  is  presented  to  the  mind  like  a  Grecian  lemple, 
of  which  the  entire  can  be  contemplated  in  a  single  glance.  Ad* 
ditional  study  is  not  required  to  furihor  our  comprehension,  but 
it  will  convince  us  that  the  artist  gave  proportion  to  his  details  by 
maturing  his  genius  with  thought  and  reflection.  When  the  8ul> 
ject  is  luxuriant,  and  Tasso  feels  that  his  imagination  becomes  too 
exalted  by  the  theme,  he  instantly  restrains  his  fancy.  We  see  him 
in  the  car,  the  steeds  *  have  quenched  their  thirst  with  the  fount  of 
Hippocrene,  they  are  fed  with  flame  and  air,  and  their  harness  is 
the  gift  of  the  sun  ;  but  at  the  instant  tt^at  they  are  dashing  alon^ 
the  skies  he  reins  them  in.^ 

Presente.  odi  il  nitrito 
De'  corsieri  Dircei ;  benche  Ippocrene' 
Li  dissetasse,  e  li  pascea  deir  aure 
Eolo,  e  prenuDzia  ud'  aquila  volava, 
E  de'  suoi  freni  gli  adornava  il  Sole  ; 
Pur  que'  vaganti  alipedi  ci  contenne. 

Tasso  is  deliqatc  and  even  scrupulous ;  he  avoids  all  objects 
but  those  which  are  intrinsically  beautiful,  and  whose  grandeur  is 
incontrovertible.  The  descriptions  of  the  gardens  of  Armida  has 
been  successfully  translated  and  amplified  by  Spenser;  and  th^ 
English  poet  has  shown  that  an  admirable  effect  may  be  produced 
by  freedom  of  fancy  and  unstudied  irregularity.  But  in  whatever 
manner  the  descriptions  of  Tasso  are  imitated,  they  preserve  their 
primitive  beauty.  H«  had  not  only  selected  and  arranged  bis  mate« 
rials,  but  he  bad  settled  the  plajce  which  each  was  to  occupy. 
Before  he  wrote  a  line,  he  had  the  poem  complete  and  finished  in 
bis  mind,  like  Michael  Angelo,  who  saw  the  statue  in  the  block  of 
marble  lying  before  him.  Compare  Rodomonte  and  Orlando 
with  Soliman  and  Tancred,  and  the  heroes  of  romantic  chivalry 
appear  gigantic ;  but  they  are  beings  whom  other  mortals  cdnnot 
emulate,  and  as  soon  as  our  astonishment  ceases,  our  admiration  is 
checked.  But  we  think  longer  on  the  warriors  of  Tasso,  because 
their  characters  are  more  wiihiti  compass,  Argante  is  an  undaunted 

Gtrtisan  :  the  love  of  glory  and  hatred  of  the  Christian  name  are 
8  only  passions ;  his  virtues  are  barbarian  pride  and  catidour. 
Bat  he  does  not  attack  an  entire  army  single-handed,  like  a  hero 
of  romance ;  on  the  contrary,  he  prepares  himself  for  his  enter- 
prises with  the  wary  caution  of  an  experienced  leader.  After  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem^  he  enters  a  valley  where  he  meets  Tan*^ 
cred,  to  finish  the  mortal  combat. 

Q]L»i  si  fermana  entrambi :  e  pur  sospeso 
Volgeasi  Argante  a  la  cittade  afflitta. 
Vede  Tancredi  cbe  il  pagan  difeso 
you  au.  VQ,  xLii.— Q*  R.        70 
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Nod  ^  di  scudo,  e  il  soo  lontaiio  ei  gitta. 
Poscia  liii  dice  :  Or  qoal  pensier  t'  ha  preso  ? 
Peodi  che  giunta  e  1'  ora  tua  preseiitta  ? 
Se  antividendo  cid  timido  stai, 
£  il  tuo  timore  intempestivo  omai. 

Penso  (ris^nde)  a  la  Citta  del  Regii# 
Di  Giudea,  anticbissima  regina 
Che  vinta  or  cade !  e  indarno  etser  sostegno 
lo  procorai  de  la  fatal  raina. 

jSbirman  defends  himself  to  the  last  with  digoitj  and  seIf-devotk». 
He  is  fearless  in  adversity :  his  dominions  are  conquered,  but  he 
will  yet  try  to  defend  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  and  to  avenge 
the  faithful  soldiers  who  perished  before  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Tasso  describes  him  alone  and  wounded*  He  has  no  hope  but  in 
his  sword,  and  no  consolation  but  in  the  recollection  of  his  glory. 
He  goes  up  insecret  towards  Jerusalem,  and  treads  upon  the  corpses 
q£  his  friends. 

Si  {^  negli  occhi  allor  torbido,  e  8curo« 
£'  di  doglia  il  Soldaoo  il  volte  sparse  : 
Ahi  con  quaoto  dispregib  ivi  le  degne 
Mir5  giacer  sue  gia  temate  iosegne. 

£  scorrer  lieti  i  Franchi ;  e  i  petti,  e  i  tM, 
Spesso  calcar  de'  suoi  ptu  noti  amici, 
£  coo  fasto  superbo  agl'  iosepolti 
L'  arme  spogliate  e  gli  abiei  infelici  i 

Sospird  dal  profondo. 

In  the  chronicles  and  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  Goffiredo  ap> 
pears  as  a  saint.  Tasso  has  availed  himself  of  this  attribute,  and 
created  a  religious  hero :  Livy  and  Plutarch  eive  the  outlines  of 
this  character ;  but  no  poet,  not  even  Virgil,  has  ever  delineated 
\i  with  equal  grandeur.  Godfrey  is  invested  with  all  the  noble 
qualities  which  are  worthy  of  the  leader  of  the  chivalry  of  Chris- 
tendom. He  solicits  not  the  authority  which  bis  fellow*war- 
riors  are  eager  to  bestow ;  and  he  rules  but  to  guide  them  onwards 
in  the  path  of  pure  and  virtuous  honour.  Wise  in  the  camp  and 
valiant  in  the  field,  his  eager  yet  prudent  courage  is  excited  not 
for  the  sake  of  victory,  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow.     The ' 

5 tare  of  military  glory  does  not  delude  him,  whilst  he  combats  to 
eliver  the  sacred  tomb :  and  amidst  the  turmoil  of  human  passions 
and  the  bloodshed  of  incessant  warfare,  nought  can  disturb  tbe 
sacred  calmness  of  his  mind,  still  wrapt  in  holy  contemplation* 
The  real  Rinaldo  of  history  was  a  knight,  but  not  of  ^  high  eoH 
prise^'  allied  to  the  family  of  Este,  who  is  said  to  have  fought  in 
the  holy  wars.  Tasso  rescued  him  from  oblivion*  Rinaldo  was 
to  become  the  fated  hero  of  the  Gerusalcmme,  and  yet  Tasso  has 
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f&iled  to  sustain  him  in  the  epopee.    Rinaldo  combines  the  cha^ 
racters  of  Achilles  and  Ruggiero.    We  cannot  participate  in  the 

Eartiality  which  the  poet  bears  towards  him,  and  we  see  too  clears 
/  the  endeavours  which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  exhalting  him* 
Loyalty  towards  the  princes  of  Ferrara  did  not  ensure  their  grati- 
tude. The.  grand&ther  and  the  unele  would  not  even  thank  Arios- 
to  for  his  prophecies  and  praises ;  and  the  grandchildren  repaid 
Tasso  by  disgrace,  poverty,  and  the  dungeon.  Tancred  be- 
came the  effective  hero  of  the  Gerusalemme.  Tasso  wished  to 
reproduce  the  image  of  a  true  knight  of  ancient  Italy,  and 
be  found. the  original  of  the  portrait  in  his  own  heart.  The 
scene  of  a  lover  who  kills  his  beloved  could  not  be  devoid  of 
interest,  but  the  event  is  developed  with  unequalled  dignity  and 
pathos ;  nor  could  it  have  been  described  thus  but  by  one  possess- 
ing Tasso^s  elevated  mind,  and  one  who  bad  grieved  like  him. 
His  heroines  are  rather  seducing  than  affecting,  and  he  has  depicted 
them  rather  from  fancy  than  from  the  life.  Erminia  is  perhaps  a 
solitary  exception.  In  fact,  Tasso,  whose  morals  were  singularly 
pure,  had  only  a  visionary  acauaintance  with  womankind :  in  his 
imagination,  the  woman  whom  he  loved  became  a  deity.  Ariosto, 
who  had  more  experience,  knew  the  nature  of  women  a  great  deal 
better.  Hence  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  all  the  female  characters  are 
commanded  by  their  passions.  Love  exhalts  them  into  virtue;  scorA 
impels  them  to  vice,  and  in  either  case  they  proceed  to  extremes ; 
yet  they  are  consistent  in  extravagance  and  impetuosity.  But  in 
the  Gerusalemme,  the  tricking  jilt  Armida  loves  most  violently  and 
BQOst  sentimentally.  The  virtuous  Sofronia  has  no  heart :  when 
^he  is  placed  with  Olindo  on  the  fatal  pile  which  is  to  consume 
both,  she  will  not  console  him  by  confessmg  that  she  loves  him* 
Clorinda,  who  is  susceptible  of  no  passion  except  the  love  of  mili- 
tary fame,  is  represented  as  inspiring  the  most  tender  affectioa. 
Tet  the  genius  of  Tasso  triumphs  over  his  conceptions.  The 
death  of  Clorinda  is  deeply  pathetic ;  and  the  pastoral  tenderness 
of  Erminia  awakens  all  our  sympathies :  she  becomes  the  prisoner 
of  Tancred,  and  she  loves  him.  He,  generously,  as  he  supposes, 
refuses  to  retain  the  orphan  princess  in  captivity,  and  she  returns 
to  Jerusalem,  where  she  finas  no  friend  but  King  Aladin,  who  had 
been  in  alliance  with  her  father.  When  she  hears  that  Tancred  has 
received  a  dangerous  wound,  she  leaves  the  city  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  In  exploring  her  way,  she  stops  on  a  hill  which  oveHodcs 
the  encampment  of  the  Italian  army,  and  the  moon  is  shining  oa 
fhis  tents. 

Poi  rimirando  il  carapo,  ella  dicea.: 
0  belle  agli  occhi  miei,  tende  Latiae, 
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'  Aura  spira  da  voi  che  mi  ricrea 
£  mi  coaforta  pur  cbe  mi  a??iciQe ! 


Raccogliete  me  danque,  e  in  voi  si  troye 
Qjdella  pieta  che  mi  promise  Amore  ; 
£  ch'  io  gia  ?idi  prigioniera  altrove 
Nel  mansaeto  mio  dolce  signore.** 

.Tlie  Aoiinta  of  Tasso  possesses  an  indescribable  charm.  It» 
delicacy  and  pathos  proceeded  from  his  inmost  &ouI.  Guarini  has 
given  a  lively  and  amplified  imitation  of  this  pa&toral  in  his  well 
known  Pastor  Fido  :  common  readers  are  better  pleased  ;with  the 
copy  than  with  the  original;  but  all  competent  judges  (even  in- 
cluding Tasso^s  Italian  critics)  value  the  Aminta  a3  a  matchle^ 
specimen  of  Italian  poetry.  We  must  except  a9  English  critic^ 
who  considered  the  Aminta  as  trash ;  but  this  learned  gentlemaii 
dealt  his  contempt  with  wonderful  impartiality,  for  he  despised 
Milton's.  Lycidas  and  the  Odes  of  Gray  and  rindar.  Such  sen- 
tences are  usually  pronounced  with  oracular  gravity;  and,  like  ^XL 
oracles,  they  are  venerated  by  half  their  hearers,  and  laughed  at  bj 
the  other  half.  The  sonnets  of  Tas^o  are  only  inferior  to  tho^e  o£ 
Petrarch ;  and  his  odes  deserve  much  more  atteotion  than  ha» 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Two  of  them  are  ungularly 
^ectiug.  He  addressed  one  to  the  Princesses  of  Penrara,  frooa 
his  prison.  He  began  the  other  when  ha  fled  without  hope,  and 
without  a  friend,  nor  had  ever  the  courage  to  terminate  the  frag- 
ment, t 

Tasso  composed  many  philosophical  essays,  several  of  which 
are  in  dialogue.     He  gave  this  form  to   his  disquisitions  for  the 

imrpose  of  testifying  bis  admiration  of  Plato,  and  alao  io  con- 
brmity  to  the  literary  fashion  of  the  age.  In  these  ai^go- 
mentative  productions,  bis  prose  is  florid  yet  majestic.  His  style 
is  clear;  his  diction  is  pure^  his  thoughts  are  new  and  pro- 
found ;  and  his  mode  of  reasonmg  is  close  and  logical.  Ta^so  is 
worthy  of  bein^  placed  by  the  side  of  Dante  and  Milton.  Like 
them,  his  erudition  was  unbounded,  his  character  was  dignified ; 
and  he  adhered  to  literature  in  despite  of  every  ipisfortuae  which 

*        *  Beholdiog  th«D  the  camne  (quoth  she)  O  fiaiire 
And  castle- like  pavilions,  ricoly  wronght ! 
From  you  bow  sweet  me  thioketh  blowes  the  aire» 
How  eomforts  It  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  thought ! 


Receive  me  then,  and  let  me  mercie  flode. 
As  gentle  love  assureth  me  I  shall. 
Among  you  had  1  entertainment  kinde» 

When  first  I  was  the  Prince  Tancredie's  thrall.*  FoMx. 

t  We  cAnnot  consult  the  lyrical  works  of  Tasso.    The  first  ode  begiiu  <  OJ^tie  mi 
RlmUa  ;*  and  the  second  '  0  gran  Padre  Sppenino* 
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can  ftiliot  huoMio  Ofttojce*    DUwK^  Md  p6vertyvAikd  tibe  mligikitir 
of  hb  penectttors,  nil  ten4^d  to  i^orteo  bb  days.    He  died  at  the 
mge  of  fifty-one.     If  we  were  not  ^assured  of  this  fact,  the  aumber 
and  yariety  of  bis  writiog9  wouM  indoce  us  to  suppose  that  be  bad 
eofoyed  a  long  and  tranquil  life ;  but  be  found  no  friend  and  no 
r^ource  except  his  pen*     His  feelings  were  too  intense,  and  bit 
kitelleptual  labours  too  incessant.     He^aew  the  sorrows  which  be 
was  bringing  down  opon  bis  own  bi^ad,  when  be  composed  the 
Amiata;  be  was  then  in  bis  thirtieth  y^ar.    He  was  aware  that 
the  world  would  consider  him  as  a  madman.     *  Aye,'    said  he, 
speaking  of  himself,  under  the  name  of  Tirsi,  ^  He  wanders  in  the 
^oods — ^be  is  distracted  because  his  heart  is  consi^med  by  fire— 
they  pity  him,  and  yet  they  lau^  at  him ;  but  it  they  laugh  at  bis 
actions,  they  will  not  dare  to  ridicule  bis  writings.*     In  bis  letters 
to  his  friends,  he  repeats,  *  solitude  is  my  most  dangerous  enemy.* 
Meditating  upon  religion,  he  often  drew  inferences  which  terrified 
him,  and  then  be  would  hasten  to  the  In<j[uisitor  and   denounce 
himself,  and  humbly  crave  absolution.     The  rank  of  his  mistress 
inspired  him  with  awe.     The  ideas  which  he  had  formed  respect* 
ing  the  exalted  virtue  of  the  female  sex  were  unearthly  and  unna- 
tural ;  he  therefore  withered  away  beneath  the  influence  of  hope- 
less love ;  nor  did  he  find  a  remedy  either  in  experience  or  in 
despair.    Conscious  of  his  superior  e^tcellence,  and  honestly  proud 
of  his  noble  birth,  he  was  incessantly  fretted  and  galled  by  poverty 
and  dependence.     *  Pur  son  gentilhuomo,'  h^  exclaims  with  sor* 
rowful  indignation,  in  a  letter  written  after  he  had  been  vilianously 
treated  by  the  orders  of  the  duke.     In  great  minds,  the  desire  of 
attaining  periection  is  at  once  inherent  and  injurious ;  and  he  was 
always  wrestling  with  bis  own  spirit*     Tasso  kept  up  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  the  learned  of  his  age.    He  solicited  their 
advice ;  and  in  these  communications  be  unguardedly  indicated 
many  of  the  grounds  of  the  evil  judgments  which  were  afterwards 
passed  upon  his  poem.     He  would  not  submit  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  his  literary  contemporaries ;   tbey  attacked  him  in  re- 
turn with  the  very  weapons  which  be  had  placed  in  their  hands ; 
and  not  confining  their  attacks  to  hia  immortal  poem,  they  goaded 
bim  to  the  quick.    In  all  things  he  was  too  unsuspicious  and  un- 
guarded ;  and  his  candour  was  repaid   by  malice  and  treachery. 
At  length,  in  his  old  age,  his  sutTerings  convinced  him  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution,  and  tiien  he  became  more  unhappy  than  before ; 
for  he  could  not  live  without  confidence  and  friendship.     Tasso 
never  learnt  to  sustain  contempt:  this  was  another  ceaseless 
source  of  misery  to  him«     He  dreaded  lest  his  passions  should  gaim 
the  mastery ;  he  was  e  er  anxious  to  curb  bis  impetuous  ima^- 
nation  ^  and  he  cherished  a  fierce  and  devouring  flame  in  the  la- 
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■HMt  recessei  of  his  souh  Thus  aho  the  fire  of  his  fmcj-  is  cm- 
eentrated  in  bis  veins ;  its  glow  is  not  always  visible,  and  jet  we 
feel  a  genial  Qnextingaishable  warmth. 

Tasso  thooght  that  he  bad  written  only  for  the  eradile*  He 
£ed, — and  ihty  were  earnestly  contesting  the  merits  of  his  poea, 
and  they  yet  continue  the  woi^y  war.  But  during  two  centuries 
the  verses  of  the  bard  of  Palestine  have  cheered  the  humble  toik 
•f  the  peasant  and  the  fisherman,  and  the  gondolier. 

Not  many  years  ago  we  met  a  gang  of  galley-slaves  near  Leg- 
horn, who 

*  Chained  down  at  sea  beneath  the  bitter  thong, 
To  tiie  hard  bench  and  heavy  oar  so  long/         Rt^en. 

were  returning  at  night-fall  from  their  labours.  They  were 
•chained  two  and  two,  and  as  they  passed  slowly  along  the  shore, 
thej  sang  the  Litany  with  sorrowful  devotion,  but  in  the  verses  in 
which  Tasso  has  clothed  the  prayer  of  praises  and  supplication 
chanted  by  the  army  of  the  Crusaders  when  proceeding  to  battle w 
Nd  s'  udian  trombe  o  suoni  ahri  feroci ; 

Ma  di  pietate,  e  d'  umilta  sol  voci : 
£  ne  suonan  le  valli  ime  e  profonde, 

£  gli  alti  colli,  e  le  spelonche  loro 

£  da  ben  mille  parti  £co  risponde ; 

SI  chiaramente  replicar  s^  udia 

Or  di  Cristo  il  gran  nome,  or  di  Maria. 

Sommessi  accenti,  e  tacite  parole, 
Rotti  singulti,  e  flebili  sospiri 
Delia  gente  che  in  un  s'  allegra  e  duole 
Fan  che  per  V  aria  un  mormorio  s'  aggiri.' 
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Annals  of  Scotland  from  1057  to  1971 ;  to  which  are  added,  Tracts  rdatWe 
to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Scotland ;  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  Hailes, 
Bart  third  editioo.    t  vols.  8vo.     11.  lis.  Bd. 

Historical  Dissertations  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Great  Britain,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Scotland,  with  rc^gard  to  the  Poor ;  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Paisley,  second  edition.    8vo.     12s. 

Historis  Scottcs  Nomenclature  Latiao-Vernaciila,  or  Latino-Vemactdar' 
Nomenclature  of  Scottish  History ;  by  C.  Irvifi.    Foolscap  8to.    48.  6d. 

Naval  Chronology  of  Great  Britain ;  or  an  Historical  Account  of  Naral  and 
Maritime  Events ;  by  ^- ^'^^    Part  VH.  8vo.     10s  6d. 

The  Huton^  of  the  Jews ;  by  Hannah  Adams,  Boston,  America,   tvo.    Its. 

Memoirs  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  to  the  Court  of 
England  in  1626,  with  Noi««     8vo.     9s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Snyd  Sayd,  BuHan  of  Muscat,  with  an  account  of  the  coun- 
tries and  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  particulariy  of  the  Waha- 
bees ;  by  shatk  Maosuo^  with  a  plan.    avo.    Its. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.    9  vob.  8vo.    ll.  16a. 

I^etters  on  History.    Part  1.     8vo.    58. 

Ijetters  on  the  Events  which  have  passed  ia  France  since  the  RestoratioB  hi 
1815;  by  Helen  Maria  Williams.     Bvo.    7s.  6d. 

Historical  Memoir  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Malda ;  fought  in  Calabria,  4th 
July,  1806.    8vo.    £s. 

hLW, 

Reports  of  Cases  arnied  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Kinr*8  Beoeb,  in 
Hilary  Term,  59  Geo.  III.  1819;  by  R.  V«  Bamewall  and  E.  U.  Alderaoo. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  royal  8vo     5s, 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, in  Trinity  Term,  57  Geo.  III.  1817;    by  George  Price.    Vol.  IV.    Part 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  io  the  High. Court  of  Chancery, 
commencing  in  the  Sittings  before  Hilary  Term,  1818.  Vol.  L  Part  IL  royal 
$vo.    7s. 

Reports  of  Cases,  principally  on  Practice  and  Pleading,  and  relating  to  the 
Office  of  Magistrates,  determined  iu  the  Court  of  King's  Beoch*  in  HiUry 
Ti  rm,  59  Geo.  HI.  t8l9 ;  by  J.  Chitty,  Esq.    8vo.    Vol.  I.  Part  I.    7s.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and 'determined  in  the  Court  of  F^xchequer;  by. 
John  Wright  wick.    Vol.  I.  Part  IV.  royal  8vo.    is. 

A  Digested  Index  to  the  Term  Reports,  containing  all  the  points  of  law 
argued  ]|nd ,  determined  in  th«>  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer,  during  the  Reign  of  George  Hi. ;  by  A.  Hammond.  %  toIs.  It  lie- 
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A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  SUt;ute  Law  of  England ;  by  H.  N  TomKne,  Esq. 
P.  L  rtiyal  8va      1 1.  1;). 

A  Cdinplet^  Collection  of  Statb  IViah  and  Proceedings  for  Higfa  Trea- 
son, and  other  Crimes,  from  1785  to  the  present  time ;  by  J.  B.  HoweU  and 
F.J  Howell.    Vol.  XXVI.  royal  8r»,    II.  lis  6d. 

Cursory  remarks  on  the  Legislative  Regulation  of  the  tnsane,  with  obser- 
vations on  some  defects  in  the  present  system^;  by  G  N.  Burrows,  M.D.    Ss. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Criminal  Law ;  bv  £.  Christian.    Ss.  6d. 

Surrender  of  Copyhold  Property  consiilered;  by  F.  W.  Saunders  8vo.  88.6d. 

Esprit,  Origine  et  Progr^s  des  Inttitutioos  Judirinh'es  des  principaux  Pays 
de  rCurope ;  par  J.  D.  Meyer.    4  vols.  8vo.     ll.  4t 

An  Essay  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Abstract  of  Titles,  kc;  by  R.  Pres- 
ton, Esq.    Royal  8vo.     1^. 

Surrenders  of  Copyhold  Property  considered;  by  F  Saunders.  l£mo  Os.  6d. 

The  Trial  of  A.  B.  French,  J.  French,  Burke,  and  M.  Welch.  Takep  in 
Short  Hand  by  W.  B.  Gurney,  Esq.    8vo.    6s. 

A  Law  Glossary  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Norman,  French,  and  other  Lan- 
l^ges  interspersed  io  tlie  Commentartes  of  Sir  W.  BlaoMone ;  by  Thomas 
Taylor.    8vo.    9s. 

The  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Attachment  in  the  Mayor's  Court  of  Londoi). 
8?o.    7h  6d. 

Notes  and  Observations  on  Criminal  Trials  ;  by  a  Juryman.  8Ta  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  Leases  and  Terms  for  years;  by  C.  U.  Chambers.  Royal 
tro.  15s. 

A  Digest  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws  ;  by  Bazil  Montague.  £  vols,  royal  8vo.  2l. 

iis.ed. 

HATHRMATICS. 

Mathematical  Essays ;  by  the  late  William  Spence ;  with  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life.     By  F.  W.  Herscbel,  Esq.  4to.  II.  IDs. 

MEDICINK,  ANATOMT,  All D  SUROEaT. 

Synopsis  Zo-noaologica ;  by  Thomas  Parkinson,  M.D.    Hmo     5s.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  the  Power  of  Emetic  Tartar  in  the  cure  of  Fevers,  inflam* 
ination,  and  Asthma,  and  in  preventing  Conmiroption  and  Apoplexy;  .by  Wil- 
liam Balfour,  M  D.    8vo.    6s. 

On  the  Mechanism  and  Motions  of  tttt  Hmnan  Foot  and  Leg ;  by  John 
Cross,  M.D.    8vo.    ts. 

A  Report  of  the  Practice  of  Midwifery  at  the  Westminster  General  Dis- 
pensary, during  1818 ;  by  A.  B.  Granville.     8vo.    88. 

Medical  Sketches  on  various  subjects ;  by  G.  Kerr.    8vo.    4s. 

On  the  Diseases  of  Literary  Persons ;  by  Mr.  Perkes.     8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Essay  on  Bathine,  with  Practical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
mions,  Liver  compkints,  and  Dropsy ;  by  Sir  Arthur  Chi-rke.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Additional  Experiments  on  the  Arteries  of  Warm  Blooded  Animals ;  by 
C  H.  Parry,  M.D.    8vo.    1«8. 

Observatioos  on  the  Prevalence  of  Fever  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Sec;  by  D  J.  H.  Dicknon,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Ed  and  L.S.    fs. 

Auxiliaries  to  Medicine ;  by  Charles  Chiwer,  M.D-     3s.  6d. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  tlie  Symptoms,  Effects,  and  Nature  of  the  Treat- 
ment of  Syphilitic  Disorders ;  by  F.  Swediaur,  M.D.     8vo.     2  vols. 

An  Inqoiry  illuiitrating  the  Nature  of  Tuberculated  Accretions  of  Seroua 
Membranes ;  by  John  Baron,  M  D-    Plates.    8vo.     14s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis  between  Erysipelas,  Phlegmon,  and  Erythema; 
by  G.  H.  Weatherhead.    8vo.    4s. 

Aphorisms,  illustrating  natural  and  difficult  Cases  of  Labour,  Uterine  He- 
IDorrhage,  and  Puerperal  Peritonitis ;  by  A.  Blake,  M.D.  Crown  8to.    ts.  fd. 
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$^  Jfew   Publications* 

OpioioiM  on  the  Causes  and  Elfiects  of  Diseaset  in  the  Teeth  aod  GiHi 
With  coloured  plates;  bj  C. Bew.    8vo.     ll.  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra ;  by  J.  Arnott.    8to.    7a. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Medical  Powers  of  the  most  cekbrated  Bfi- 
neral  Waters,  and  the  various  Modes  of  Bathinp;,  for  the  use  of  Invafids ;  faf 
P.  MackeDzie,*M.  D     Iftmo.    4s. 

On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood ;  by  C.  Bell,  FRS.    1  fmo.    fa.  6d 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Efficacy  of  Blood-Lettlni;  in  Uie  EpidcMie 
Fever  of  Edinburgh ;  by  B  Webh,  M.D.    8va     12s. 

Observations  on  Hemeralopia,  or  Nocturnal  Blindness,  with  Cases  and 
Practical  Illustrations ;  by  Andrew  Simpson,  Surgeon-    8vo.    Ss  6d- 

Cases,  with  Observations  on  the  Wry  Neck ;  by  John  Kirby,  A.  B.  Sto.  6i. 

Observations  on  the  Condition  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Claaset  in  the 
North  of  Ireland ;  by  F-  Rogan,  M.D.    8vo.    6b. 

Observations  on  the  Extraction  of  the  Teeth ;  by  Thomas  Hardy,  Suiiseoi^ 
and  Surg(*on  Dentist.    4to-    SU,  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  most  approved  Modes  of  restoring  Vision  by  the  Fonna* 
tion  of  Artificial  Pupil.  By  Sir  William  Adams,  Ophthahnia  Surgeon  to  tba 
aboye  Institution.    Svo.    7s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  frequent  Failure  of  the  Operations 
of  Depression  and  Extraction  of  the  Cataract,  kc   By  the  same  Author.    16m, 

Ml  LITART. 

Observations  on  the  Motives,  Errors,  and  Tendency  of  M.  Camot's  Prin- 
ciples of  Defence,  Uc  By  Sir  Howard  Douglass,  Bart  KS  C.  CB.-FJL3. 
Svo.    8s. 

Treatise  on  light  Infantry,  and  on  Practice  at  the  Target;  with  a  new 
Mode  of  Platoon  Exercise.    By  Captain  Oeorge  Black,  54thKftrgt    ^ 

MlNSaALOeT. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Mineralogv  and  Geology ;  by  J.  Mawe.     t£mo.    58* 

An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  know  ledge  of  Mineralogy ;  by  W.  Phillips^ 

F-L.S.  Member  of  the  Geological  Societies  of  London  and  CforawaU.  8to.  lis. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Select  Letters  of  Ganganelli,  Pope  Clement  XIY.  translated  from  tbs 
French ;  by  C  J  Metcalfe,  Esq     5s. 

A  List  of  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Royal  Marines  on  Full  Pay,  with  tt 
Index     Svo.     13s.  6d. 

.  Gioachimo  Greco  on  the  Game  of  Chess ;  translated  from  the  French ;  to 
which  are  added  numerous  Remarks,  critical  and  explanatory ;  by  Witfiam 
Lewis     Svo     8s. 

Characteristic  Costume  of  France,  with  appropriate  DesGriptioDS.  Royil 
4to.    21  12s.  %d. 

A  Treatise  on  Marine  Surveying;  in  two  Parts;  by  M.  Mackenzie ;  withs 
Supplement  by  J.  Horsburgh.    Svo.    8s. 

Hints  on  the  Sources  of  Happiness,  addrassed  to  her  chiklren  by  a  Mother; 
Author  of  "  Always  Happy ;"  foolsc.  Svo.    t  vols. 


The  Hermit  in  London ;  or.  Sketches  of  English  Manners ;  forming  s  i 
panion  to  the  ^ Hermite  de  la  Chauss^ d'Antin"    3  vols.     18s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Making  and  Upholding  of  Public  Roads ;  by  J. 
Patterson.     12mo.    £s.  6d.' 

A  complete  Narrative  of  the  extraordinary  Case  of  Child  Stealing ;  Hordey 
V.  Rennett.    Royal  4to.    3s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscope,  by  David  Brewster,  LL JD.  FJR.S.  London 
and  Edinburgh,  kc  kc  with  4  plates,  12mo.    6s. 

The  Literary  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  by  J.  Farringdon,  R-A*    8vo 
S  vols-    11.  4s. 
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Namtnres  of  John  Pntchard,  P.  G.  Pambrun,  and  F.  D.  Heurter,  resfiect- 
ibg  the  Aggressions  of  the  North  West  Conipanyi  against  the  Earl  of  Selkirk^ 
Settlement  upon  Red  River.    8vo. 

The  Philosophy  of  Domestic  Economy,  as  exemplified  tn  the  Mode  of 
Warming,  Ventilating,  Washing,  Drying,  and  Cooking ;  by  C.  Sylvester.  4to. 
iLlls.  6d. 

A  General  Index  to  the  New  Series  of  the  Monthly  Review,  vol.  1.  to  81» 
Svol8.8vo.    £1.  12s.  6d. 

Letters  of  the  late  Right  lion.  J.  P.  Gurran  to  the  Rev.  U.  Weston.  8to. 
9s.6d. 

The  Picture  of  the  Palais  Royal.    18mo.    58.  ed. 

Sixty  curious  and  Authentic  Narrativea  aad  Anecdotes  respecting  Extraor- 
dinary Gharacters ;  by  John  Cecil,  Esq.    Foolscap  8vo.    8s. 

A  Muschedula,  or  Music  Scroll ;  exhibiting  ao  Epitome  of  the  whole  Science 
of  Music ;  by  J.  Relfe,  Musician  In  Ordinary  to  his  Migest^. 

The  GhildS  Introduction  to  Thorough  Bass,  in  Conversations  of  a  Fortnight, 
Mween  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter  of  ten  Years  old,  illustrated  by  plates 
and  cuts  of  music.    4to.    8s. 

Blanuel  duVoyageur;  in  six  lancuases,  viz.  English,  French,  Italian,  6e»^ 
man,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  by  Madame  de  Genlis.    New  Edition.  9s.  6d. 
half- bound. 

The  Tourists  Pocket  Journal,  containing  ruled  columns  for  the  Expenses  cf 
each  day,  and  suitable  space  for  observations,    ts.  6d*    half-bound. 

HATUEAL  BISTORT. 

Naturales  Curloss ;  by  Joseph  Taylor ;  feolsc.  5t. 

The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  by  J.  Mitchel,M.A.  Ifmo.  6s. 

Nomenclature  of  Britbh  Entomology.    8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Donovan's  Natural  History  of  Birds.    Vol.  X.    Royal  8vo.    ll.  168. 

The  Entomologist's  useful  Compendium ;  by  George  Samouelle.  Crowe 
tvo.    IL  Is. 

On  the  Mammoth,  or  Fossil  Elephant,  found  in  the  Ice,  at  the  mouth  ot 
the  river  Lena,  in  Siberia.    With  a  lithographic  plate.    4to.    fs.  6d. 

NOVXLS,  EOMAlfCBS,  &C 

TheNew£ra;  or.  Adventures  of  Julien  Delmour,  related  by  himself;  e 
French  national  Tale  ;  by  Madame  de  Genlis.    4  vols.    ll.  48. 

Errors  and  their  Consequences,  or  Memoirs  of  an  English  Family,  f  vols* 
Itmo.    Ids. 

Dudley;  by  Miss  O'Keefe.    S  vols.  Umo.    IL  1& 

LeoKne  Abbey ;  by  Miss  Lefanu.    £  vols.  Itmo.     ll.  Is. 

The  Authoress ;  a  Tale ;  by  the  Author  of  **  Rachel.''    Feolsc  8vo.   58. 

The  Veteran  ;  or  Matrimonial  Felicity.    3  vols.    ll.  Is. 

The  United  Irishmen;  or,  the  Fatal  Effects  of  Credulity.  2  vols.  Ifmo.  Ids. 

9ulim(  and  Alid  ;  or  the  World  in  China ;  a  Sentlmentalo^satirico  Tale,  ie 
Prose.    12mo.  48. 

Decision  ;  a  Tale  ;  by  the  Author  of  Correction.    9  vols.  ISmo.    ll.  Is. 

Etiimeline,  with  some  other  Pieces;  by  Mary  Brunton,  Author  of  Self- 
Control,  and  Discipline.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Smugglers,  a  Tale,  descriptive  of  the  Sea-Coast  Manners  of  Scotland. 
8  vols,  tllmo.     18s. 

Tales  of  My  TiSndlord ;  Third  Series,  containing  **  The  Bride  of  Lummer- 
inoor,"  and  "  A  Legend  of  Montrose."    4  vols.  12mo. 

No  Fiction,  a  Narrative  founded  on  recent  and  bteresting  Facts,  t  volt. 
8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Gogmarog  Hall,  or  the  Philosophical  Lord  and  doverneie;  by  the  Author 
of  Prodigious,  kc.    ISmo.    S  vols. 
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IVUMISHATICS. 

Annak  of  the  Coinage  of  Chreat  Britain  and  its  Dependencies,  froni  1» 
eaiiif  St  Period  of  Authentic  Historyt  lo  the  present  time ;  hy  thft  JEter.  Ro|n 
Reeding,  B.D.  F.S.A.     Bto  5  rols.  in  one  4to.    6L 

The  Medallie  Hislorjr  •f  Napoleon.    4to.    91.  19s.  6d. 

POETRT. 

Biazeppa ;  hy  Lord  Byron,    fro.    &s  6d. 

Lord  Byron's  Works     9  vols.  8to.    £I.  fs. 

Tales  or  the  MaH;  by  the  Rer.  e.Crabbe.    f  vols.  8ro.  11.4s. 

The  Influence  of  Wealth ;  foolscap.    &s. 

Philibert ;  a  Poetical  Romance ;  by  J.  G.  Grattan.    Sto.     10«.  6d. 

The  FaH  of  the  Leaf,  and  other  Poems ;  by  Charles  Bocke.     8to.   Ss.  6d 

Thf^  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,  in  a  letter  addressed  toT.  Campbefl, 
Bsn ;  by  the  Rer  W.  L.  Bowles,    tvo.    fis.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lont,  translated  mto  Welch.    Itmo.     Ts. 

Ancient  Humorous  Poetry.    No.  II.    8vo.    ds. 

Aoiiian  Hours  and  other  Poems ;  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.    8to.  7s.  6d. 

Eastern  Sketches  in  Verse ;  by  Henry  Gaily  Knight    8to-    78.  9d. 
'*'  The  Commemoration  of  Handel  (the  second  edition,)  with  other  Poems ; 
by  John  Rtng.    8vo.    0s. 

The  Harp  of  Caledonia,  a  Collection  of  the  Best  Son^  Ancient  and  Mo* 
dem,  with  Essays  on  Scottish  Song  and  Scottish  Song  Wnters ;  by  John  Stni- 
thers,  Vuthorof  the  Poor  Man's  Sabbath,  kc.  in  2  toIs.  18mo.  lOs. 

The  Queen's  Wake ;  by  James  Hogg.     Sixth  Edition,  8ro.    I£s. 

Poems  and  Translations  from  the  German ;  by  J.  Answer,  Esq. Itmo-  7&.6d. 

Fashion ;  a  didactic  Sketch ;  The  Emigrants,  a  Tale ;  and  other  Poems ; 
by  Thomas  Gillet    8vo     5s. 

The  Angler,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos ;  by  J.  H.  Church.    Foolscap  Svo.  5i 

Peter  BeH ;  a  Tale  in  Vers*;  by  William  Wordsworth,  Esq.  »to.    ^  6d. 

A  Parody  on  Peter  Bell.    8vo.  «s.  6d. 

The  Waggoner ;  a  Poem ;  to  which  are  added,  Sonnets,  by  Wllfiam  Words- 
worth.   8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Vestriad ;  a  Poem ;  by  Hans  Busk,  Esq.  Author  of  The  Banquet,  T\» 
Dessert,  Slc.  kc.  8vo    13s. 

A.  Song  to  David ;  by  the  late  C  Smart,  M.  A.  Translator  of  Horace. 
Foolscap  4to.  Ss  6d. 

Cornubia,  a  descriptive  Poem,  in  five  Cantos.  Dedicated,  by  permisBioA,to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prmiw  Regent.  By  George  Woodley,  Author  of  *  Re- 
demption, a  poem,'  kc  kc  be. 

Don  Juan.  4to.  U.  lis.  6d. 

POLITICS    Afro   POLITICAL  ECOIfOMT. 

Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Baak^ 
resuming  Cash  Paym«>nts ;  with  Minutes  of  Eridence.    8to  7s. 

Further  Considerations  of  the  State  of  the  Currency ;  by  the  Eari  of  Lao* 
derdale.     8vo.  ds. 

Obserrations  on  BuHion  Payment,  and  on  a  Free  Trade  in  Gold    8vo.  Is 

A  Short  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  R.  Peel,  on  the  Bank  Restrictioo. 
tvo.     Is. 

A  Practical  Plan  for  Manning  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Preserving  our  Mari- 
time Asct^ency  without  Impressment ;  by  Thomas  Trotter,  M  D.  3s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey,  occasioned  by  his  Lord»bips 
Speech  m  the  House  of  Lords  on  moving  the:Second  Reading  of  Ilis  BiH  nr 
abrogating  the  declarations  contained  in  the  26th  and  30th  of  Charlf^  ll. 
commonly  called  the.  Test  agahist  Popery  ,*  by  a  Clergyman  of  the^Diocess  U 
Durham.    8vo.  is.  6d. 
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Beportoir  the  lUport  of  the  Bank  Committees.  By  J.  Wheatlej.  8vo.  78.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Oanses  of  Decay  io  the  Legislative  Giovernment  and  Re-* 
presentation  of  the  Country.    8vo    fU.  6d 

Comments  on  some  recent  Political  Diseusmons,  with  an  Exposure  of  the 
FallacT  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  by  A-  U-  Chambers,  Esq.  8to-    2s  6d. 

A  Remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  Author  of  Two  Letters  to  the  Right 
UoDOursble  Robert  Peel,  on  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.   ftvo.    2s.  Od. 

Hardcastle's  Letters  on  the  Bank  Resstriction.     Sro.    6s. 

Obsenrations  on  the  Poor  Laws ;  by  James  Macphail.    Bvo.    Ss. 

Reply  to  Lofd  Erskine ;  by  an  Elector  of  Westminster.    8yo.    Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  People  of  England,  on  the  subject  of  Constitutional  Reform  ; 
bj  Gracchus.    8vo  Is.  6d.  , 

Thoughts  on  the  Funding  and  Paper  System,  and  especially  the  Bank 
Restriction :  with  Remarks  on  the  Obserratione  of  Mr.  Preston,  aod  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  addressed  to  the  Landed  Interest ;  by  N.  J  Denison,  Esq.  Sro.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Oppressed  Labourers,  the  Means  of  their  Relief^  as  well  as  the  Reduc- 
tion of  their  Number,  and  of  the  Poor  Rates.    8vo     Is  6d. 

Proc«'edin(|;s  in  Parga,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  a  Series  of  Correspond* 
ence,  and  other  Justificatory  Documents.    8to     7s. 

The  Speech  of  Viscount  Normanby,  on  the  CathoKc  Petition.    8vo.    Is. 

An  Essay  on  Money ;  by  C.  R.  Prinsep.    8vo.  &s. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  on  the  Reman  Catholic  Petition. 
8vo.    $s.  6d. 

A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Effects  which  a  Continuance  and  Removal 
of  the  Restriction  upon  Cash  Payments  are  calculated  to  produce  ;^y  R. 
Torrens.    8vo.    Ss. 

On  tlie  Practicability  of  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments ;  by  Sir  W. 
CcHijcreve.     8vo.    2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brand,  M.  P.  oo  the  practicability  and  pro- 
priety of  a  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments ;  by  Erick  Bollman,  M.  D.  8vo. 
3s.  64l. 

A  Brief  Treatise  on  Prisons,  intended  for  the  use  of  Sheriffs,  Magistrates, 
Grand  Jurors,  &£c. ;  by  R  Elsam.      limo.    6s. 

Reports  of  the  Present  State  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America, 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  RxMinev  and  Graham,  Commissioners  sent  to  Buenos 
Ayres  by  the  Governme^  of  North  America.  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

An  Examination  of  the  Cotton  Factory  Question.    8to.     Is;  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Poverty  and  the  Poor  Laws,  in  a  Letter  addfessed  to  a  Hem* 
bcr  of  Parliament ;  by  the  Rev.  It  Walker.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Principles  and  Practices  of  pretended  Reformers,  in  Church  and  State  ;  by 
A.  Kenned]^,  D.  D.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

A  Memoir  concerning  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Reform  proposed  in 
1782,  in  the  internal  Government  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland;  with  the 
Bill  prepared  by  the  Committee  app<»inted  by  the  Burgesses,  which  was  twice 
read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1788,  and  in  1789 ;  likewise  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Principles  of  that  Bill ;  by  Archibald  Fletcher,  Esq.  Advocate. 
To  which  is  added,  the  SubHtance  of  the  Reports  of  Specific  Grievances  trans- 
mitted by  the  Burgesses  to  the  Committee  of  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  and 
leveral  other  papers  on  the  subject  of  Burgh  Reform.  8vo.  ISs.— Only  160 
copies  printed. 

A  L«>tter  by  Thomas  Lord  Erskine  to  an  Elector  of  Westminster.    2s  6d. 
An  Expo.sition  of  the  Tre^itment  adopted  towards  Napoleon  Buonaparte  at 
St.  Helena,  togetlier  with  an  Authentic  Account  of  many  Transactio«is  that 
laTe  occurred  in  that  Island ;  by  Barry  E.  O'Meara,  late  Surgeon  to  Napo- 
eon.      8vo. 
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Scripture  compared  with  itself,  in  proof  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  ht 
Holy  Trinity ;   by  J.  Vaillaot    8iro.    Us.  ed. 

^rtnons  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  Jesos  Chrbt ;  by  the  Rer.  £. 
Orinfleld.     8vo.     lOs. 

Plain  and  Practical  Sermons ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Boudier.     8to.    9s. 

Lessons  in  Scripture  Ghronolo^,  illustrated  by  a  coloured  ChroBologicat 
Scale.    Is.  8d 

Fifty-six  Sermons, preached  on  seTeral  Occasions ;  by  J.  Rof^ers^D.  D-  ll  U 

The  Philosophy  of  Elocution ;  elucidated  and  exemplified  by  ReadiDgi  of 
the  Lituri^ ;  by  James  Wright.    8vo-    1^ 

The  Tbeolofpcal  Lectures  of  the  late  Rer.  Benjamin  Wheeler,  D.  D.  R^os 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford ;  by  Thomas  Horne,  ]}.!>.     1  Js- 

The  Revival  of  Popery,  its  intolerant  Character,  political  Tendency,  en- 
croaching  demands,  and  unceasing  usurpations,  detailed  in  a  Series  of  LeCten 
to  ss  illiam  Wilberforce,  Esq  M.  P. ;  by  William  Blair,  Esq.    8ro.     es. 

Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons;  by  the  Rev.  Edw.  Cooper.  Vol  V.  ltiiio.€s- 

Two  Dissertations  on  Christian  Revelation,  and  on  the  Law  of  Moses ;  by 
W.  Innes.   itmo.    Ss. 

Select  Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trinity  ;  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Oraves,  DJ). 
M.RIA.    8vo.    7s. 

Discourses  illustratire  of  the  Designs  of  Christianity,  and  of  some  Parti  of 
Its  Evidence ;  by  Daniel  D^war,  LL.D-  8to.  lOs.  6d. 

Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  translated  from  the  Greek ;  with  explanatory 
Note^     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Propaganda,  beinc  an  Abstract  of  the  Desi(^  and  Proceedini;s  of  the  in- 
oarporated  Society  tor  promoting  the  Oospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Bto    4«.  64. 

Christian  Morality  Indispensable ;  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott     8vo.     7s 

Sermons  extracted  from  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Porteus,  and  intended  fior 
the  Use  of  the  Younger  Clergy,  and  for  Families ;  by  Thomas  Baker,  M.A.99. 

Elementary  Discourses,  or  sermons  addressed  to  Children ;  by  John  Bor^ 
der,  M.  A.     ISmo.    4s. 

Sermons  on  the  Seasons ;  by  Archibald  Alison,  LLB.  Prebendary  of  Baram, 
&KC.  foolscap  8vo.    58. 

Sermons  PreachfH)  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh  ;  by  Daniel  Saodford, 
D.D,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.    8vo.     ISs. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Jonah,  designed  chief  v  for  the  use  of  Seamen ;  to 
which  are  added,  Two  Discourses  to  Seamen,  with  some  Prayers  and  Hynms, 
to  be  used  at  Sea;  by  G  Young.     8vo.     5s. 

New  Transitions  of  the  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments:  by  John  Bellamy.     Part  II.    4to.    16s. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Inouiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Uebirw 
Scriptures,  with  Remarks  oo  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translations ;  by  J.  W. 
Whittaker,  M.A.    8vo.     9s. 

Christian  Missions,  an  enlightened  Species  of  Charity ;  by  the  Rer.  J.  C. 
Wilks.     8vo.    £s.  €d. 

Scripture  Costume }  by  R  Satchwell.    Imperial  4to.    51  5s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Nwtb  Portion  of  the  Warburtonian  Lectures ;  bj 
J^hilip  Allwood     8vo.    7s. 

The  Connexion  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature  of  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Authors,  particulariy  that  of  the  Classical  Ages ;  by  RoUert  Gray, 
D.D.  a  new  edition,  corrected.    8vo.  S  vols.    ll.  Is. 

Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah.    Ss. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional  Knowledge  of  a  promised  Redeeon^. 
which  subsisted  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour;  by  the  Rer.  C.  J.  BIkm- 
field.    4s.  6d 
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Strictant  oti  Mr.  Wix*8  Reflections  on  the  Expediency  of  an  Union  of  the 
Churchef  of  England  and  Rome,  b^  the  Rev.  H.  C-  O'Donnoghue,  AM.  Chap- 
lain to  the  Hon.  Corporation  of  Tnnitj  House,    fs. 

TOPOORAPHT. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  Knolle,  the  Ancient  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  seat  of  the  Sackville  family  for  the  last  two  centuries  ^ 
by  J.  Bridgeman.    l£mo.    6s. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lakes  hi  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  illus- 
trated with  twenty  views  of  Local  Scenery ;  by  John  Robinson,  LL  D-  Rector 
of  Clifton,  Lancashire.    Zro.    15s. 

The  History  of  the  ancient  Town  and  Borough  of  Ulbridge,  containing 
copies  of  interesting  public  documents,  and  a  particular  account  of  all  cha- 
ritable donations  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  with  plates,  and  an  appen- 
dix ;  by  George  Redford,  AM.  and  Thomas  Hurry  Riches.    8yo. 

Peter's  LcTtters  to  his  Kinsiblk ;  being  a  Series  of  Familiar  Letters  written 
during  a  late  Visit  to  Scotland.  Handsomely  printed,  and  embelliHhed  with  a 
Head  of  the  Author,  and  other  thirteen  Portraits  and  four  Vlguettes,  in  three 
▼ols  8vo.    II  lis.  6d 

A  General  History  of  the  County  of  York ;  by  T.  D.  Whittaker,  LL  D  Part 
I.  foJ.    21.  £s. 

The  History  of  the  Abbey,  Palace,  and  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse ; 
ificluding  an  account  of  the  Sanctuary  for  Insolvent  Debtors,  with  plates  and 
other  engrarings.    8fo.    6s.  6d. 

Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  by  John  Gamble, 
Esq.    6to      Its. 

Keichard's  Itinerary  of  Germany,  with  Views,  Map,  and  Plans.    12s.  bound 

Lei^'s  New  Picture  of  London,  with  numerous  views,  Map  and  Plan : 
third  Edition,  enlarged.    9s.  bound,  or  with  the  Costume,  ISs.  bound. 

TOTAOXS  Alt D  TEAVILS. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  more  particularly  Persia ;  by  Sir 
W.  G.  Ouseley,  Knight.    4to.    Vol.  I.  81  19s.  6d. 

A  History  of  North-Eastem  Voyages  of  Discovery.  By  Capt  J.  Bumey, 
F.  R.  S.  8vo.    Its  6d 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul ;  by  F.  Hamilton  (formerly  Buchan- 
nan^)  M.  D.  FR.8.  4to.    tl  ts. 

Memoir  and  Notice  explanatory  of  a  Chart  of  Madagascar  and  the  North 
fiaatem  Archipelago  of  Mauritius;  by  L  Geoffrey,  4to.  1 8s. 

Letters  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  during  the  memorable  campaigns 
of  1811,  181f,  and  181S,  and  from  Belgium  and  France  in  1815;  by  a  British 
Officer    8vo  10s  6d 

An  Explanation  of  Captain  Sabine's  Remarks  on  the  late  voyage  of  Disco- 
Terr  to  Baffin's  Bay ;  by  Captain  J.  Rosa,  R  N  ts  6d 

Letters  from  the  Continent  during  the  Months  of  Octdher,  November,  and 
December,  1818,  including  a  Visit  to  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  the  left  Bank  of  the 
Rhine,  bjr  the  Rev.  J  W  Ormsby    8vo  9s 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Persia,  In  the  Suite  of  the  Imperial  Russian  £m- 
baaay.  In  the  year  1817.    By  Moritx  de  Kotaebue.    8vo-    Its 

A  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour  through  Greece,  durinx  the  years  1801, 
1805,  and  1806 ;  by  Bdward  Dodwell,  Esq.  4to.  t  vols,  with  70  plates,  by 
Chariee  Heath  and  others.    lOl.  lOs. 

Travels  in  Greece  and  Ajia  Minor;  byR  Chandler,  DD  a  new  edition. 
4to.    tvols.    tl.  10s. 

Italy,  its  Agriculture,  ke.  firom  the  French  of  M.  Chateanvieiix ;  by  Dr. 
Edward  Rigby.    8vo.    7s.  6d 

First  Impressions ;  or  a  Tour  upnn  the  Continent  in  the  summer  or  181 8, 
through  paVts  of  France,  Italy,  Switserland,  the  borders  of  Germany,  and  a 
port  of  French  Flanders ;  by  Manaine  Baillie.    8to.  15t 
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A  Voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  Jouroegr  orer-land  from  India  to 

Englandjn  1817,  by  Lieut  W.  Heude.     4to.  ll.  5». 

A  Journey  fn^in  Mqhco'v  to  Constautbople.  Wtih  a  contiDuatioD  of  tht 
route  (o  Jerui^Hif  ni.  the  Dead  Sea,  Petra.  Damascus,  Balbec,  Palmyra,  &c.  ia 
the  years  1817,  1818  ;  by  Wilham  xMaemichael,  M.D-  FJSiH  4to.  IL  lis  6d. 

Aicount  of  the  iVlissiou  from  Ca^>e  Coast  Castle  in  the  Kingdom  of  Asbaii' 
t  e  ;  by  T  E  Bowdich.    4to.    ai.  3s. 

Travels  in  variou:^  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia^and  America ;  by  E.  D.  Clarke, 
LL.D.     Pan  ill.  4io.  41.  14s.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Expeiiiiiou  to  Algiers  in  the  year  1816,  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  Right  Hon.  Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth,  h^  Mr-  A.  Salame,  a 
Native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Interpreter  in  bis  Britannic  Majesty's  Sernee 
for  Oriental  Languagest  who  accompanied  his  Lordship  ior  the  subaequeDt 
Negotiations  with  the  Dey.    Publisbed  by  Permission.    8vo.  168. 

A  Yearns  Residence  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  treating  of  the  Face 
of  the  Country,  the  Climate,  the  Soil,  tbe  Products,  tbe  Mode  of  cuJtiratiiig 
the  Laud,  the  Price  of  Land,  of  Labour,  of  Food,  of  Raiment,  of  the  Ex- 
penses of  Housekeeping,  and  of  the  usual  Manner  of  Living,  of  the  MaDoers, 
Customs,  and  Character  of  the  People,  and  of  the  Govemmeot,  Laws,  and  Re- 
ligion;  by  William  Cobbett.    8vo.     18s. 

A  Statistical,  Historical,  and  Political  Description  of  tbe  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales ;  by  W-  C  W^entworth,  Esq  a  native  of  the  Colony.    8vo.     19s, 

A  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  by  Sir  R.  C  Hoarc,  Bart  Svo, 
9  vols.     ll.  4s. 

Journey  over-land  from  India  in  1817,  1818;  by  Lieut  CoL  Fitsclaraiice, 
with  maps,  plans,  and  views.    4to.    21-  188. 


RECENTLY  IMPORTED. 


1.  Jlmerican  PublicaHons, 

Statistical  Annals ;  embracing  views  of  the  population,  commerce,  oaTiga- 
tion,  fisheries,  public  lands,  poet  otGce  establisbment,  revenues,  mint,  mifitary 
and  naval  establishments,  expenditures,  public  debt  and  sinkiDf;  Aind^  of  the 
United  St«ttes  of  America ;  by  Adam  beybert,  M  D-    4to.    Si  19s.  6d. 

A  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States ;  by  'HiDotiiy 
Pitkin,  Member  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives,     ids 

The  Life  of  P.  Henry,  one  of  the  Founders  of  tbe  AmericaoRevohitioD.  18s. 

Professor  Cooper  on  Gas  Lights.    8vo.     IDs.  6d. 

Carey *5  American  Atlas,  folio,  d8  maps,  col<»tired.    81.  Ss. 

Memoirs  of  a  Life,  chiefly  passed  in  Pennsylvania  within  the  laa€  atxty 
years ;  with  remarks  upon  the  general  occurrences,  character,  ami  spirit  of 
that  eventful  period-     7s  6d 

A  History  of  the  United  States  befora  the  Revolution)  with  serae  account  of 
the  Aborigines;  by  E- Sand  ford     8vo.     ll  Is. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  War  in  West  Florida  and  Louisiana,  with  an 
at!  <s;  by  A  L  Latonr     8vo.     ll  lis  6d. 

Memoiis  of  thi^  late  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States ; 
'  ♦•  n.  Lee,  LieuU'nHnt-Colont  1     Svols.  8vo.  ll.  Its 

Cumin's  Tour  thniufch  the  Western  States.    88  ed- 

The  History  of  North  Carolina ;  by  H  W  illiamson,  M  D  LLD.  8  vols.  Sta. 

TransaetiiMis  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  held  at  Philadel|riiia. 
Vii\  I  new  Series  4to.     £l  ^s 

Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Literary  Committee  of  the  Aineikaii 
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PhHosopbical  Society,  held  at  Pbilndelphia,  for  promoting  useful  Knowledge. 
Vol.1.     8vo     188. 

Johnson's  Account  of  an  English  Settlement  in  Pennsylvania.  ISmo.  4s.  6d 

£.  IVtnch  Publ\ealum$, 

Comte  de  Forbin,  Voyage  dans  It*  Levant,  folio,  with  81  engravings.  161 169. 

Casti,  les  Animaux  Purlans,  trad,  en  vers  Fran^ais ;  par  Mar^chaL  2  vols. 
8to.     il 

Dam,  Histoire  de  la  R^pubtique  de  Venise.     7  vols.  8vo.    51 . 

D'Agincourt,  Histoire  de  TArt  par  les  Monuments,  Livraison  £1,  folio, 
papier  veil n     41. 

Lesur,  Annuair^  Historique,  ou  Histoire  Politique'  et  Litt^raire  de  TAnn^ 
1818,  gros  vol.  8vo.     16s. 

Le  Christianisme  de  Montaigne,  ou  Pens^es  de  ce  grand  horn  me  sur  la  re- 
ligion    8vo.     ISs 

Cfll^rier,  Discours  Famlliers  d'un  Pasteur  de  Campagne,  Geneve.  8vo. 
88.  6d. 

Civiqoe  de  Gastine,  Histoire  de  la  lUpublique  d'Haiti  ou  Saint  Domingne, 
I'esclavai^e,  et  Jes  colons     8vo.    6s. 

D'Avngni.  Jeanne  d'Arc  &  Rouen,  trag^die  en  5  actes,  en  vers.    8vo.    5s. 

Ltd  Mnjor  Autrichien,  «»u  Une  Ann^e  Militaire.    *  vols  12mo     88. 

L'Cnfant  du  Boulevard,  ou  M^moires  de  la  Comtesse  de  Tourville.  2  vols. 
l£mo.     8s. 

Geoffroy,  Cours  de  Litt^rature  Dramatique ;  ou  Recueil,  par  ordre  des  ma- 
tiires,  de  ses  Feuillfttons^  torn.  1  et  2.    8vo.     11. 

Collection  des  M^inoires  relatifs  i  THistoire  de  France.  Nourelle  ^ition, 
ftTec  des'notices  sur  cbaaue  auteur,  etdes  observations  sur  chaque  ouvmge,  par 
M  Petitot.  Vol.  I  andlL  GontenantyVille-Hardouinet  Joinville  8vo.  each 
Yolame  9s. 

The  collection  v?ill  comprise  most  of  the  authors  included  in  the  former 
collection  in  72  volumes,  besides  several  others  which  that  has  not ;  the  extent 
of  the  whole  will  not  be  more  than  40  or  42  vols. 

Aothologie  Arabe,  ou  Choix  de  Ponies  Arabes  in^ditcs,  traduites  et  Fran- 

foisea,  avec  le  texte  en  regard,  et  accompagn^es  d'une  version  Latine  litterale ; 
^ar  Jean  Humbert  (de  Gi'nive.)    8vo.     l&s. 

Cemte  Grioffv  M^oires  Historiques,  Politiques,  and  Litteraircs  sur  2e 
Rojraume  de  Naples,  avec  2  cartes  gtographiques ;  publics  avec  des  notes  et 
additions  par  Am.  Duval.    2  vols-  dvo-     11  6s 

Nellerto,  Memoires  pour  servir  i  FHistoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Espagne. 
•▼ec  des  piect*s  justificafives.     Tom.  3.     8vo.     88. 

Caze,  La  V^rit^  sur  Jeanne  d'Arc,  avec  Eclaircisseraens  sur  son  origine.  2 
▼ols.     8vo.    13s. 

Vallee,  La  Gtometrie  descriptive.   4to.  avec  atlas-    ll  14s 

Lettres  in^tes  de  Madame  Manson  puhli^es  par  **lle-meme,  contenant  s^ 
Correspondance  depuis  le  20  Mars,  1817,  jusqu'au  3  F^vrier,  1810.    8vo-     b^ 

Fabre  ■d*OHvet,  Notions  sur  le  sens  de  rOuie  en  g6ii6ral,  et  en  partieulitt 
sur  le  d^veloppement  de  cesens  op^r^  chez  Rodolphe  Griv«^l  et  chez  plusieu 
autres  enfans  Sourds-muets  de  naissance:  2de  edition,  augment^es  des  Mai 
cissemens  n^cessaires,  des  notes  et  des  pifeces  justificatlves  4  Pappui.  8vo.  i 

Fabrier,  Journal  des  Operations  du  Sixiime  Corps,  pendant  la  Caropagnedr 
Francft  en  1814.    8vo.  2«.  6d. 

Ferussac,  De  la  Necessity  de  fixer  et  adopter  un  corps  de  doctrine  pour  la 
G^Qgraphie  et  la  Statisque.    8vo.    2b-  6d. 

Scbiebe,  Tnitk  Th^orique  et  Pratique  des  Lettres  de  change  et  autres  efiets 
ds  commerct.    8to.    8s. 
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Abil  (Thomas),  Journey  in  China,  67 — 
lose«  almost  all  bis  collectioos,  ib  — arri- 
val at  St  Sfhaslian,  68-^ndly  re- 
ceived by  the  Javenese.  68,(S9  -  descrip- 
tion of  vampire  bat,  70  --and  of  a  Chi 
iie.«e  dinner,  ib  ■  account  of  his  journey 
to  Pekin,  71-  74 — capricious  character 
of  the  em^ieror  Kia-King,  76— pleasing 
character  of  the  Chinese  peaaantry,  s^.- • 
the  eiistence  of  infanticide  proved,  77- 
the  Chinese  not  deficient  in  gratitude* 
ib,  78- --remarks  on  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter, 79—  description  of  a  Chinese  ele>- 
gante,  t6— observation  on  the  Chinese 
mode  (if  drying  tea.  87- -reasons  whv 
the  lea-plant  cannot  be  profitably  coltt- 
vaied  any  where  but  in  China,  88  -Mr. 
Abel's  description  of  Buonaparte*  00. 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  loefficacy  of 
the  maaiiiref  for,  431. 

*  Academy  of  Compliments,*  notice  of,  109. 

Acts  of  Parliament,  alarming  increase  and 
imperfections  of,  406,   406— causes  of 
them,-  the  number  of  revenue  acts  406 
— 409-  of  acts  granting  bounties,    and 
prohibiting  or  allowing  eiportation  and 
imporlntion,  410— 412— the  number  of 
local  aa49,41d  •  of  particular  acts,  414— 
and  of  temporary  acts,  416t  416-  mem- 
bers of  parliament  not  sufficiently  aitea- 
■  ve  to  the  passinis  of  these  acts,  416-- 
•servations  on  the  want  of  care,  and  on 
t*  accuracy  of  their  language!  417— 
». -the  excessive  love  of  legislation, 
most  powerful  cause  of  the  increase 

*  imperfection  of  acts  of  PaHianent, 

•  -430. 

oire,  scientific  re- discovery  of,  384 
.i«ements  (American)*    for   slaveS) 
,       131.  164,  156. 

t<    .ca  (North),  causes  of  the  prosperity 

.1  2- -sketch  of  the  constitittion  of  the 

jled  Slnfrs,  i6  3  -the  President  how 

feted,  3. 4    defects  of  the  Judicial  sys- 

'  m,  4-  -number  of  insolvents,  6,  note. 

-  -contrasU^efween  the  dignityof  English 

iidee*  and  the  levity  of  thoee  in  Ame 

fira.  5-    the  legal  profession  but   little 

cheriAhed.  6-   banefiileflectsofthii  noa 

estaltiii^hmenl  of  religion,  7-  slate  of  re- 

li^oD}  132.  146,  147— defects  of  educa- 


tion, 8— total  want  of  subonliiiatkNi  ia 
youth,  t6.  9—  the  English  aysten  of 
Poor  laws  adopted,  9— effects  of  the 
slave-holding  system,  10.  129—131— 
desiderata  waotin^  to  perfect  the  iBoral 
greatness  of  America,  11 — America  why 
necessarily  an  agricultural  ooaotry,  11, 
12— inadequacy  of  its  population  for  ni- 
litary  puqmses,  12, 13-  petty  amount  of 
its  post-olBce  rev»oaea»  IS,  twl*— real 
state  of  their  navy,  13.  14  loaal  circn^-' 
stances  that  will  prevent  the  fonnatioa 
of  a  powerful  navy,  15--caases  of  the 
partial  naval  successes  of  the  Americans 
17— specimen  of  American  political  mo- 
rality, 20-Hneflk«cy  of  the  preaent  go- 
vernment, 22— politioal  views  of  the  re* 
deralists  and  Republieaas,  23  suauiwiui 
of  American  vanity,  24-fltaia  of  sodety 
and  manners  at  NawTork,  127*180— 
at  Boston,  Ml-at  PbiladMpbln.  14ft» 
147-io   Kantucky,    IM-166-and  at 

NewOrieaus,  167— —169 eaormont 

rents  of  houses  at  New-Tork»  188|  194 
— mdefiess  of  the  Americans,  141, 14S 
—specimen  of  American  elactions*  144 
— «nd  fanaticism,  145— gain,  the  roltag 
principle  of  the  Americans,  IfiCt— slevary 
perpetuatad  in  the  state  ofOhio,  in  d#- 
fianaeoftha  law,  163— oreel  tieateant 
of  a  negro,  164— what  panona  OMy  or 
,may  not  beneficially  emigrate  to  Ameri- 
ca. 134. 161— strictures  on  the  pretended 
cheapness  of  the  American  coverament, 
103-166. 
America  (Sooth),  gaocraphical  ootline  oC 
333,  384— negro  Insofraction  there, 
330,   831*'-immeate    nomhars  of 


cattle  fbuad  there,  385— daacription  eC 
the  cow  tree,  389. 330-end  of  the  «ge- 
tree,336~experiment8  wlththeeleetrical 
eel  of  South  America*  337. 388  .revaaaa 
of  the  crocodiles  there,  899, 340— and  of 
the  caribe,  a  species  of  fish,  343-^jatte- 
tion  of  the  rivers  Apore  and  Oroonoko, 
344.  346— description  of  the  Caribhaas 
of  Parapana,  346,  346— accoont  of  tht 
turtle  fabery  or  harvest  of  eggs,  947— 
849— remans  on  the  present  politieni  m- 
tnallon  of  Soalh  America*  861*  868. 
Arches,  obeervation  on  the  antknityel^dl 
Architactara.    See  yitrevim,  WiftiM. 
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ATio8to*«  Orlando  Farioso,  analyiU  of,  029 
~54I— compdrisoti  between  him  and 
Bojardo  627,528. 

Aristophanes,  character  f>r,  by  M.  Schlegel, 
271— 273— sketch  of  the  Greek  comedy 
274 — state  of  the  new  comedy,  in  the 
time  of  Aristopbanes,275->cau«ef  of  the 
success  of  his  earlier  pieces,  276— state 
of  education  at  Athens,  and  its  effects, 
277— 288— exposition  of  the  manners 
and  doctrines  of  (be  Sophists,  289—294 
— portrait  <»f  Socrates,  as  represented  by 
AristophBKes  in  the  Clouds.  295—300— 
object  of  ihttt  piece,  3(»1,302— its  failure, 
803— ubsrrvMt ions  on  it, 304  305— trans- 
lation of  Aristophanes'  Parabasis  for  a 
second  play  on  the  same  subject,  306— 
909— vindication  of  Aristophanes,  309, 
810— proofs  that  he  did  not  nrite  the 
Clouds  to  expose  Socrates,  but  the  So 
pbistsof  that  day,  311—316. 

Arts  and  Sciences,  causes  of  the  progress 
of,  in  Greece,  25,  26— and  at  Rome.  27. 

Athens,  state  of  education  at,  227—286— 
its  influence  u|ion  the  manners  of  the 
Athenians,  286.  287- and  upon  their 
morals.  288—292. 

Aogastine  (St.)  legeodai^  tale  of,  366— 

B. 

Bentham  (Jeremy),  Church  of  England- 
iam  and  its  Catechism  eiamined,  167 — 
Character  of  tMr.  Beniham's  former 
works,  168,  160 — plan  of  his  present 
treatise,  169,170«-^pecimen  of  his  abuse 
of  tbe  church  catechism,  170,  171— and 
of  the  National  Society  and  its  secre- 
tary, 17 It  172 — his  abuse  of  the  Church 
of  England,  172 — 176 — his  works  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  his  own  theory  of  the 
pleasures  of  malevolence,  177. 

Bemi's  Orlando  Innamorato,  analysis  of, 
541-644. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  in  Paris,  remarks  on, 
392,393k 

Bojardo's  Morgante  Maggiore,  analysis  of, 
with  remarks, 526— comparison  between 
bim  and  Ariosto,  527,  528. 

Books,  regulations  concerning  the  licens- 
ing of,  196,  197.    See  Copyright. 

Booksellers'  Application  to  Parliament  for 
repealing  the  enactment,  requiring  ele- 
ven copies  for  public  librari«ts<  202— its 
reaalt,  t6— proofs  of  its  oppressive  up**- 
ratiod,  and  injury  to  literature,  202—204 
—particularly  in  the  case  uf  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.,  208— and  Mr  Mur- 
ray, 209. 

Boston,  state  of  society  at,  141. 

Bounties,  remarks  on  tbe  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  grantiog,  410, 411. 


Bowdler  (John,  Esq.)  Select  Pieces  of, 
112— biographical  notice  of  him,  113— 
1  )6— his  just  sentiments  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  115— notice  of  his  poetry,  117— 
and  of  bis  prose  works,  118— particularly 
his  Theological  Tracts,  119 -just  senti- 
ments on  the  love  of  God,  12(V— remarks 
on  his  genius  and  character,  121 — 124. 

Bristed  (John),  on  Tbe  flesources  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I— his  view  of 
the  character  and  aims  of  the  discontent- 
ed, in  this  country,  18,  19 

Brydges  (Sir  £)  Observe  ions  ef,  on  the 
Copyright  Act,  196.    See  Copvright. 

Buonaparte,  person^of  described,  90. 

Burying  in  churches,  origin  and  progress  of, 
378,  379— beautiful  burial  grounds  of 
the  Mohammedalks,  Moravians,  and 
Welsh,  394. 

C. 

Camden  (Lord),  opinion  of,  on  the  Copy- 
right Act,  2 11— remarks  thereon,  t6.  212. 

Cannon,  when  invented,  193,  194. 

Caraccas,  destruction  of  by  an  earthquake 
described,  321    323. 

Caribe,  a  ravenous  fish  of  South  Americaf 
notice  of,  343. 

Caribbees  of  Parapana,  netice  of,  345, 346. 

Casii  (Giainhattista),  biographical  notice 
of,  487— 491— design  and  character  of 
his  Animali  Parlanti,  491— 493— speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Rose  s  version  of  this  poem, 
494—497. 

Oatacooibsof  Paris,  formation  of.  385— 
history  ^nd  present  state  of  them,  386— 
390. 

Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England, 
abused,  170,171 

Celts,  on  the  fiopuiar  fictions  of,  94. 

Cemeteries,  privileges  anciently  conferred 
on,  372 — account  ol  the  e&humation  of 
the  graves  of  the  kings  of  France  in 
1793,  373-of  Turenne,  i6— and  of 
Henry  IV.  ib.  374-of  Louis  XIV.,  XV., 
and  Francis  I,  374,  375 — remarks  on 
tbe  preposterous  custom  of  eihibitingthe 
remains  of  deceased  persons  of  eminence, 
875  -  account  of  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Innocent's  at  Paris,  381,  382— indecent 
mode  of  interment  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  18tb 
century,  382,  383,  its  exiiumation  de- 
scribed, 384— removal  of  the  remains  of 
the  dead  to  the  quarries  of  Paris,  383 — 
state  of  the  catacombs  during  tbe  revolu- 
tion. 386,387  :  inscriptions  in  them,  388 
—curious  ar^(^  issued  ia  1800,  rela- 
tive to  the  cemeteries  and  funeriUs  of 
Paris,  389  390 :  present  state  of  tbe  new 
cemeteries  there,  391*  Frencband  Spa- 
nbh  custom  of  commemorating  the  dead, 
992— obaarvtUons  oa  the  tafts  displayed 
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Ml  tbe  new  cemetefies  of  Paris,  993.  31M 
— on  the  state  of  cemeteries  in  London, 
880,  3«J1~  and  in  Switierlaod,  396  — 
paucity  of  private  cemeteries  In  Eng- 
Undf  accounted  for,  396,  396 
Chinese  Dinner,  described.  70— capricious 
character  of  the  emperur,  76-  -his  letter 
to  tne  Prince  Regent,  84— 86— character 
of  the  Chinese  peasant  ry»76— prevalence 
of  infanticide  among  the  Chinese,  77— 
instances  of  gratitude  in  that  people,  77, 
78 — remarks  on  their  general  character, 
7i>— description  of  a  Chinese  elegante, 
ib.  -aad  of  their  mode  of  drying  tea,  87. 
Chfistran  (Kdward;,  Vindication  of  the 
Claims  of  the  Universities  to  a  copy  of 
every  new  publication,  169— his  reason- 
ing, in  behalf  of  the  elaims  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  eiposed,  20(>,  201. 
205— and  also  his  false  statements  re- 
specting the  booksellers,  i6.  i 
Christophe,  king  of  Hayti,  character  ot\ 
462. 453--state  of  his  dominions,  462-  • 
466.468,469. 
Cburch-of  England,  specimen  of  Mr.  Beo- 

tharo*s  abuse  of,  172-   176. 
Churches,  burying  in,  when  introduced. 
878, 379  -preference  in  some  places,  for 
lying  under  cover  of  the  church.  379, 
380. 
Churchyards  of  the  Metropolis,  remarks 
on,  380— neglect  in  the  reign  of  Charies 
II.,  in  providing  a  general  repository  for 
London,  381— notice  of  the  chuntbyards 
in    Swilzerlai^d,    396  •  beautiful  poem 
written  in  a  churchyard,  397. 
Classical  Literature,  tragmenis  and  remi* 
niscences  of,  )>art  of  the  material  of  tbe 
Italian  Romance  poetry.  612—614. 
Clouds  (the)  of  Aristophanes,  object  of, 
301,302— its  failure,  30:*--  observations 
on  it,  304,  306— translation  of  bis  para- 
basis  for  a  second  play  on  the  same  sub- 
ject^OO-  309- -proofs that  Aristophanes 
did  not  write  the  Clouds  to  expose  So- 
crates, but  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  sophists  of  that  day,  311—316. 
Cobbett  (William^,  Remarks  on  the  con 
duct  of,  136  -and  on  his  abuse  of  Mr. 
Fearou,  136,   137-  -notices  of  some  of 
tbe  creditors,  whom  be  defrauded,    136 
note. 
Comedy  (Greek>,  different  kinds  of,  274— 
state  of  the  New  Comedy,  at  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  276.    See  Jiruiophant*. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, sketch  of,  2,  a 
Copyright  Act,  inquiry  Into,  169— account 
ot  the  licensing  of  books,  previously  to 
tbe  reigo  of  Queen  Anne,   196,  197— 
abatnct  of  tb«  Copyright  Act  passed  in 


tbe  8th  year  of  her  reign,  M>7,  1»— 
its  operation  for  a  century,  198-  19*-- 
strictures  on  Mr.  Blontagu's  cuciduct  ia 
enforcing  tbe  claims  of  the  Univewliyaf 
Cambridge,  200— and  oo  the  reascmiag 
of  Professor  Christian  for  tbe  same  pur- 
pose, 200, 201— result  of  the  bookseller^ 
afipiication  to  parliament,  for  a  repeal 
of  the  enactment  requiring  eleven  copies 
for  public  libraries,  202 — proofo  of  iti 
oppressive  nature,  and  injury  to  Ittera- 
ture,  202— 204— exposition  of  Mr  Cbrfc- 
tian's  tirade  upon  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  universities,  205— and  «  his 
false  statements  respecting  the  tiooksel- 
sers,  ib  — the  rapacity  of  the  Oniver«- 
ties  eiposed,  206,  207 — specimen  of  tb« 
oppressive  manner  in  which  certain  pub- 
lic libraries  have  enforced  their  daiaii 
2t*8 ;  particularly  in  the  case  of  Messfs. 
Longman  and  Co.  ib, ;  and  Mr.  Murrayi 
2t»9 ;  modifications  of  the  *^i!^tinp  Copy- 
right Act.  pr'>posed  by  the  C<»maiiiiee  of 
the  Hou<<e  of  CorooMiis.  210;  opinion  of 
Lord  Mansfield  on  the  law  of  copyri^t, 
211,  nott;  and  of  I«ord  Camden,  211; 
strictures  thereon,  212. 

Cow  tree  of  South  America,  described, 
330. 

Crocodiles  of  South  America,  rava^ea  oC, 
df-cribod.  339  340  342. 

Cuvier  (M  )  Observations  of  on  fossil  ra- 
main?,  45—47. 

D. 

Dead,  variously  disposed  of,  io  differeat 
rountries,  361;  ci-emation  or  burring, 
361  362;  mode  of  preserving  the  deM 
in  Congo,  363;  are  esposed  by  the 
Parsees,  t^.;  Jewish  fancies  concemiag 
the  dead,  364,  366;  burial  refused  to 
deceased  protestants  in  France  and  Ita- 
ly, 366:  similar  Instance  of  bigotry  is 
England.  367. 
Deluge,  tradition  of,  ia  South  America,  346^ 
Domingo  (St.),  state  of  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  433  434; 
its  effects  there,  434;  oppression  of  the 
free  people  of  colour  by  the  whites,  437; 
unsuccessful  attempt  in  behalf  of  tbe 
mulattoes,  by  Vincent  Og^,  436 ;  he  if 
put  to  death,  ib. ;  general  insurrection  of 
the  negroes,  436 :  barbarities  perpetrated 
by  the  whites,  437 ,  sanguinary  and  de- 
structive war  between  them  and  tbe  peo- 
ple of  colofirand  negroes,  438  •  arbifraiy 
conduct  of  the  French  commisaianefs 
sent  lo  regulate  the  colonTt  489;  part  of 
tbe  island  occupied  by  the  Britisii,  4^ 
440;  character  of  Toussaint  L'Ourertnre, 
440;  his  rise  to  power,  441;  anecdote 
of  his  integrity,  442,  443;  his  eiceUeat 
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dlMipllM»uiil  proipwity  of  tira  oolofiy, 
443, 444—  account  of  the  eipedition  of 
Qeoeral  Lp  Cierc,  444. 446— pacification 
between  lli«  necroet  and  tiie  FreQcb,44tf 
^Toussaint  treacherously  teised  carried 
to  France  .and  clandestinely  pat  to  daatli 
by  order  of  Buonaparte,  447— tbe  war 
renewed,  with  increased  atrocit'es,  be- 
tween the  nei^roes  and  French.448 — who 
are  finally  expelled  from  the  island, 440 
— independence  of  St  Doroio|fodeclared 
by  DpssnIiiieSf  449 — his  sanfninary  con 
duct ,  450— is  crowned  emperor  of  Uayti, 

Duppa^  (^^^B).  Addresf  to  ParllameDt 
oo  Co^pr,  196.    See  Copyngkl. 


Earthquake  at  Caraccaa,  described,  321 — 
323 

Eci  le9ia«(Val  History,  remarks  oo  the  stu- 
dy of,  1 15 

Education,  il**ferl8  of.  in  \inerica.  8 — state 
of,  at  4lhens,  277—286  its  influenie 
DfKin  nianriers.286, 287 — and  the  morals 
of  the  limes.  288— 292— state  of,  at 
HHyli.458.  469. 

Elecliondin  Xmnica-  how  conducted,  144 

Electrical  EpI.  eiperiineiits  with,  describ- 
ed 337  338 

Embniroing,  Cirra<sian  mode  of.  376— pro- 
bable origin  of.  t6 

Emij!(ration,  miseries  of.  147,  148,  lfif^— 
what  persuing  may  or  may  not  be  bene- 
fited by  emigration  to  America,  134 
161—163. 

England,  po^Milar  fictions  of,  of  Teutonic 
origin,  97.98— ui>t  ices  of  several  Euglisli 
ISursery  Tales.  K)l. 

Etfkjmaux,  interviews  with,  described,  221 
— 224-obtained  their  ironfromneroliiey. 
224-  225— df^Msription  of  their  manners, 
parsuits,  and  mode  of  living,  227,  228 

Eiportation  and  importation  laws,  increase 
of,  a  cause  of  the  great  bulk  of  oar  sta- 
tute law,  4 10— remarks  on  the  ineipe- 
dieocy  of  many  of  them,  411. 

F. 

Fairy  Tales,  or  the  Lilliputian  Cabinet, 
ebaracter  of,  91.  See  Nurmry  LUtrm 
hire. 

FanAticitm,  specimen  of,  io  America,  145, 
146. 

Fearon  (Henry  Bradsbaw),  Sketches  of 
America,  124— notice  of  the  object  of 
bis  visi*  to  that  country,  126—-and  of 
bla  prepossessions  in  its  favour,  12§,  126 
-^is  observations  on  the  state  of  society 
and  manners  at  New* York,  127,  128— 
(reatmeot  of  people  of  coloor  there,  129 


— degmdlBg  elbetf  of  slaTery  on  flM 
■lincMof  the  Amerieans,  130— advertlae- 
menu  for  slaves,  130,  131.  164,  155— 
on  the  state  of  relision  io  Ametsea,  138 
— enorrooas  rents  ol  houses  at  N.  Tort, 
133,  134— Mr.  FearoQ*s  ignorance  and 
hatred  of  his  native  country  eiposod,  135 
— and  on  the  oondact  of  Cobbett,  ib. — 
notices  of  some  of  his  defrauded  credi- 
tors, 136,  no/e— and  on  hb  abuse  of  Mr. 
Fearon,  136,  137— notices  of  Mr.  Fea- 
ron s  progress  through  the  United  States, 
137 — 140- remarks  on  his  calumnies  on 
the  king.  141— state  of  society  at  Boston, 
ih. — rude  inqubitiveness  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 141  142 — manners  and  fashions  at 
Philadelphia,  143— s)iecimen  of  Ameri- 
can Elections,  144— description  of  tba 
worship  of  some  American  fanafies,  145, 
146— low  state  oi  religion  at  Philadel- 
phia, 146,  147 — miseries  of  emigration, 
147,  148,  152— state  of  Pittsburgh,  151 
— Iiain,  everything  to  the  Americans,  s6. 
slavery  perpetuated  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
in  defiance  of  law,  153— state  of  society 
at  Kentucky.  154^-cruel  treatment  of  a 
negro  boy  there,  ib. — character  of  the 
KHutuckians,  156— specimen  of  Ken- 
tuck  ian  morality,  156>-profaaation  of 
the  sabbath  at  New  Orleans,  157,  156 
— state  of  society  there,  159 — notice  of 
an  Enelish  emigrant,  ib,  nott.t — remarks 
on  his  description  of  persons  who  might 
be  benefited  by  emigration,  134.  161, 
162,  163 — and  on  hb  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  Amerieao  government, 
163 — 165— concluding  strictures  on  Mr. 
Fearou*s  qualifications  at  a  writer,  166, 
167, 

Fictions,  popular,  of  the  Teotons,  remarks 
on,  93  -and  of  the  Welsh.  94  -and  of 
the  Celts  and  Italians,  ib.-  -of  Spain,  95 
—the  popular  fictions  of  England  and  of 
the  Scottish  lowlands  proliablv  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  97-  -accoont  of  various 
eariy  English  Nursery  Fictions,  101— 
106-  observations  on  the  fictions  of  the 
romantic  poems  of  the  ltaliau»,  514— 
516. 

Forteguerri's  Ricciardetto,  a  mock  poem, 
design  and  character  oif,  503,  504  •  and 
of  his  Buriesque  Poems  on  the  eremitic 
character,  505. 

Fossil  remains,  observations  of  M.  Covier 
on,  45  -47. 

Fonerals  (royal)at  Sareodlb,  notice  of,376. 

O. 

Gbborne  (Thomas),  the  Testimony  of  Na- 
tural Theology  io  Christbmity,  41-Mri- 
bate  to  the  author's  character  and  pra- 
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Tiottt  labours*  tfr.-- eminin«<ioii  of  bit 
position, that  the  pre^nt disordered  state 
of  the  earth  ortginates  io  some  moral 
cause,  4*2»  47  :  remarks  tbereon,  47-  - 
66 :  and  on  bis  attempt  to  prove,  from 
pbysical  phenomena,  tiie  fall  of  man,  65 
—60 :  and  on  bis  unfair  view  of  the 
op*^ratioD  of  present  happiness,  60 : 
strictures  on  his  observntions  on  war,  61, 
and  on  death,  63  :  concluding  remarks, 
63-66. 

God,  just  aeatiments  on  the  love  of,  120 

Government  of  Americat  remarks  on  the 
pretended  cbeapnf^ss  of,  163- ••  165. 

Gratitude,  noble  instances  of,  in  certain 
Chinese,  77  78. 

Greece,  remarks  on  the  progress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in,  25, 26. 

Gnnpowd«*r,  the  use  of,  when  first  known. 
1(13.  194. 

Gyronotiis  Clectricus,  esperiments  with 
837,33a 

H. 

Harrington's  (Sir  John)  Apology  for  bis 
tranJation  of  certnin  parts  of  Ariosto, 
482- -specimen  of  bis  version,  t6. 490. 

Hawkbis  (E.^  Dissertation  on  Tradition. 
352:  character  of  it.  358.  369:  actual 
benefit  conferred  bv  the  reformation,  ib 
the  importance  ot  unauthoritative  tra 
ditioB,  illustrated,  353  •  357. 

Hayti.  independence  of.  declared,  449: 
horrid  massacres  of  the  whites,  ib.  450: 
Dessalines,  crowned  emperor, 450:  cha- 
racter of  him  and  of  his  government,  ib 
451:  bis  assassination,  451 :  succeeded 
by  Christophe,  ib.  Hayti  divided  int<» 
two  parts,  the  republican  and  the  royal. 
ib.  charncterofPelion,  president  of  the 
republic,  t6.  452  :  and  of  Christ ophe,t he 
king  of  the  other  part,  458 :  internal  ad- 
ministration of  tne  two  divisions.  454: 
their  military  force,  455:  populaiion, 
466:  Boyerthe  (>resent  president  of  the 
republic,  suspected  of  a  assign  to  betray 
it  to  the  French,  457  :  progress  of  eilu- 
cation  and  the  arts  among  Haytian*, 
458:  of  religion,  459:  future  prospects 
of  Hayti,  ib.  460. 

Heroic  and  Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Ita 
Hans,  comparison  between,  544—548. 

HickelhriA  (Mr.  Thomas),  notice  of  the 
popular  tradition  respecting.  102:  pre 
sent  state  of  bis  supposed  sepulchre,  103, 
note.* 

Humboldt  and  Bonpland  (MM.)  Personal 
Travels  of,  in  South  America,  Vol  IV., 
320:  defects  of  this  volume,  t5.  321 : 
description  of  the  earthquake  which  de 
stroyed  the  city  of  Caraocas.  321  -823  : 
progress  of  tba  travellars  through  ttie 


country,  324 :  buuimne  (reutnent  of  la- 
groes  in  the  valley  of  the  Tuy,  SS5; 
longevity  of  some,  326.  327 :  notice  of 
Its  supposed  gold  mine,  896:  and  of  tba 
village  of  Vittoria.  327  :  anecdote  of  a 
Mestizo,  328:  and  of  Lopes  de  Ataifre, 
329  :  description  of  the  cow-tree,  ih.  830: 
negro  insurrection,  830.  331 :  cleaerip- 
tion  of  the  basin  of  the  llanos,  331.  3^ 
333:  geographical  outline  of  Soutk 
America,  333  334  :  immense  n timber  of 
wild  cattle  found  there,  335 :  deacriptioa 
of  the  sago*tree,  ib.  and  of  eiperfaB«»ntB 
with  the  Gymnotos  Electksus.  or  Elec- 
trical Eel,  837, 338 :  notices  of  the  croco* 
diles  and  their  ravages.  339, 34a  343 : 
account  of  a  ti^er  hunter.  34B :  devasta- 
tioos  of  the  caribe,  a  species  of  fidi*  ik 
perilous  situation  of  M.  Humboldt  944 : 
description  of  the  junction  of  the  riven 
Apura  and  Oroonoko,  344.  345 :  descrip- 
tion of  the  Caribbees  of  Parapana,  345, 
346 :  tradition  of  the  Delage  846  .•  ac- 
count of  the  turtle  fishery,  or  barrear  of 
eggs,  337. 348.  349 :  avidity  of  (be  fo- 
dians  for  pigments,  349 :  Fortress  of  tbe 
Jesuits,  350:  probable  cause  c»fthe  mo- 
rical  sounds,  supposed  to  be  uttered  by 
the  statue  of  Memnon.  351 :  reraarka  on 
the  political  situation  of  Sovtb  America* 
351,352. 

I. 

Icelandic  Fiction,  vestiges  of.  in  an  Eng- 
lish Nursery  Tale,  104-107. 

Immorality  ot  the  revenue  laws,  408, 409. 

Infantitide,  prevalent  in  China.  77. 

Insolvents,  number  of,  at  New-York,  6, 
no/e— state  of  tbe  American  insotveat 
laws,«6. 

Italians,  remarks  on  the  popular  fictiunsof, 
94:  and  on  their  narrative  poems,  487 
•  498  503-  509:  and  Romantic  Foeou, 
610-  556. 

J. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  origin  of  the  story 
of,  1(13:  parallels  between  H  and  an 
Icelandic  fiction.  104  -107. 

Javane^.  character  ef,  68, 69. 

Judges  of  the  United  States,  levity  of,  con- 
trasted with  the  dignity  of  those  in  Eng- 
land, 6. 

Judicial  S3rstem  of  tbe  United  Statea  of 
Americat  defects  of,  4 

K. 

Kentucky  (State),  condition  of  society  io, 
154 :  cruel  treatment  of  a  oegro  boy  at 
Natcbei,  fn  that  state,  ib.  cbaracf<>r  of 
the  Kentnckiaos.  165 :  specimen  of  their 
morality,  156. 

Kia-King  (Emperor  of  China),  caprietom 
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cbaraeter  of,  75— trendation  of  hU  letter 
to  the  Prinee  Regent,  84—86. 
Knowles  (Herbert),  notice  of*  896— beae- 
tiful  lines  written  by  him  in  the  church- 
3rard  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  397, 396. 


I>ioca9ter  Soand,  eiaminetioo  of  Captain 
Ros8*s  inconsistent  aecoant  of,  287—244 
—extract  and  sketch  of  it,  from  Lieut. 
Parry's  private  Journal,  244,  246,  twtes 
— notice  of  the  country,  at  its  westerly 
point,  263. 
I^anguage,  inaccurate,  of  Acts  of  Parlia 

ment,  remarks  on,  417 — 419. 
I«aw-Reports,  importance  of,  401,  402- 
remarks  on  the  Increase  of,  402, 403, 404 
^-and  on  the  consequences  of  that  in 
crease,  404, 406 

I«aw8,  originally  simple,  398— causes  of 
their  sobse<]uant  compleiity,  399— re 
▼lew  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  and 
imperfection  of  (he  English  statute  laws 
405-430. 

I«e  Clerc,  (General)  expedition  of,  to  St 
Domingo,  444,  446— concludes  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Toussaiot  L'Ouverture. 
446— causes  him  to  be  treacherously 
■eiaed,  and  carried  to  France,  447— bis 
death,  448. 

I^gal  Profession,  but  little  cherished  in 
America,  6. 

I^erislation,  excessive  love  of,  a  cause  of 
foe  enormous  increase  of  our  Statute 
Laws,  419— considerations  on  this  evil 
419—430. 

Legislature  of  the  United  States  of  Ame 
rica,  form  of,  2. 

Iiibraries,  (Public)  the  impolicy  and  injus- 
tice of  their  claiming  a  certain  number 
of  copies  of  every  book  publbhed,  con 
sidered,  204— 207— the  oppressive  con 
duct  of  certain  public  libraries  exposed, 
208—210. 

Literature,  injury  sustained  by,  under  the 
existiag  Copyright  Laws,  202—204.  See 
Copyright. 

Llanos,  a  district  of  South  America,  de- 
scription of,  331—333. 

Local  Acts  of  Parliament,  evils  of  the  in 
creased  number  of,  considered,  413. 

London,  remarks  on  the  cemeteries  of,  380 
— neglocted  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II. 
381. 

Longitude,  (Board  of )  graduated  premi 
ums  offered  by,  260. 

Longman  &.  Co.  (Messrs.)  losses  sustained 
by,  under  the  existing  Copyright  Act, 

M. 

Magnetic  Needle,  known  to  and  used  by 
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tn  the  thirteenth  eentviy,  198, 
193. 

Manilla,  manufacture  of  cigars  ia  the  la- 
land  of,  described,  88— description  of  a 
visit  to  a  convent  in,  89. 

Manners,  state  of,  at  New  York.  127,  128 
—at  Boston,  141— at  PhiladHphia,  146» 
147— in  Kentucky.  164— 166— and  at 
NewYorit,  167- 169. 

Mansfield,  (Lord)  opinion  of,  on  the  Copy- 
ri^ht  law  211,  note. 

Manner's  Compass,  by  whom  inventedy 
193. 

Marsden.  (WiHiam,Esq.)  Travels  of  Mareo 
Polo,  177— plan  of  his  work,  178  179— 
character  of  its  execution,  179,  180. 
See  Polo. 

.Mausoleums,  (Turkish)  notice  of,  377. 

Members  of  Parliament,  inattention  of,  to 
certain  legislative  measures,  416. 

Memnon's  Statue,  probable  cause  of  tht 
musical  sounds  said  to  have  been  emitted 
by,  366. 

Military  Force  of  Haytl,  state  of.  464,  466. 

Montague,  (Basil)  inquiries  concerning  the 
Copyright  Acts,  196— strictures  on  hit 
conduct,  in  attempting  to  enforce  the 
claims  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
200. 

Morality,  (American)  specimen  of,  16&— 
and  of  the  political  morality  of  the  Ame- 
rican Government,  20. 

Murray,  (Mr.)  harsh  treatment  of,  by  the 
officers  of  a  public  library,  under  the 
existing  Copyright  Act,  209. 

Mythology  of^  the  middle  ages,  612. 

N. 

Narrative  Poems  of  the  Italians,  classifica- 
tion of,  487 — account  of  the  Animali 
Parlantj  of  Casti,  487— 498— the  Ric- 
ciardelto  of  Forteguerri,  603— 606— the 
Secchia  Rapita  of  Tassoni.  606—609. 

National  Society,  and  its  secretary,  abuse 
of,  by  Mr.  Bentbam,  171,  172. 

Navy,  (American)  real  state  of,  13,  14— r 
local  circumstances,  that  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  navy.  16 — causes 
of  the  temporary  successes  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy, 17. 

Negroes,  faculties  of,  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  whitei^t  433— specimen  of  Negro 
eloquence,  454,  466. 

Negro-insurrection  in  South  America,  no- 
tice of,  330,  331. 

New  Orleans,profanation  of  the  Sunday  at, 
157,  168--state  of  society  there,  169. 

New-York,  number  of  insolvents  at,  6, 
nof^.-aextravagant  rents  of  houses  there, 
133,  134— state  of  religion  there,  132— 
and  of  society  and  manners,  127,  128 — 
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i^KmdkM  trmUBMU  ikutf  «f  ponoM  of 
colour,  i29- 

Mobility  of  Hajti  Bccoont  of,  464. 

Uunerjof  Literature«  audquities  of*  91 — 
changes  in,  ib.  02 — remarks  on  the  popu- 
lar fictions  of  (be  Teutons,93  -and  of  the 
Welsh,  94— and  Celts,  ib  —of  the  Ita- 
lians t6.— of  Spain,  95 — important  addi 
tion«  made  to  Nursery  Literature  by  MM. 
4>rimn,  96,  96-Hhe  popular  fiction  of 
the  Goglish  and  lowland  Scotch,  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  97— the  tale  of  the  Frog- 
Lerer,  probably  of  Tartar  origin,  99— 
•ocount  of  the  popular  tradition  respect- 
laf  Tom  Thumb,  191  -and  Mr.  Thoma-* 
Hickathrift,  102 — present  state  of  his 
supposed  sepulrhre,  103,  note* — origin 
of  the  storv  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
108 — |iaraUels  bHween  it  and  nn  fee 
landic  fiction,  104-^107— (be  '  History 
of  Friar  Ru^*  of  Dani^  origin,  107 — 
notice  of  *  Howleglass*  and  '  Simple  Si 
iDon,*  l08— and  of  the  *  Academy  of 
Compliments.'  109— observatioas  oo  cri- 
ties  and  criticisiB,  110—113. 

O. 

Odour  of  sanetity,  probable  origin  of,  377. 

Og^,  (Vineent)  unsuccessful  attempt  of,  in 
behalf  of  his  oppressed  countrymen,  in 
St.  Domini^o,  445. 

Ohio  (State),  slaveir  perpetuated  in»  in  de 
fianee  of  law,  153. 

Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  critical  analy- 
sis of,  529—541 — spSKcimen  of  Sir  John 
Harrington's  translation  of  it,  490. 

Orlando  Innamorato  of  Berni,  analysis  of, 
641—544. 

P. 

Pligode  (Porcelain)  at  Nan-king, described. 
80—82 

Paris,  churchyard  of  the  Innocents  at,  de- 
scribed, 881,382 — account  of  its  eihu- 
mation,  384— and  of  the  removal  of  the 
remafas  of  the  deceased,  to  the  quarries, 
885— history  and  present  state  ot  the  ca- 
tacombs of  Paris,  386— 390— present 
state  of  the  new  cemeteries  there,  391— 
observations  on  the  taste  displayed  in 
(bem.393,394. 

Pkmell  (William),  Maurice  and  Bergbetta, 
a  Tale,  471 — plan  of  it,  with  extracts. 
472 — 478 — strictures  on  the  fulsomeness 
of  his  dedication  to  the  Irish  'Catholic 
Clergy,  478 — and  on  his  representations 
•nd  suggestions  relative  to  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, 479—486. 

Farry,  (l/ieut.)  eitract,  with  plan,/roIn  his 
Journal,  relative  to  Lancaster  Sonnd, 
944»  246^  n«/<4 


ParticHlar  Aots  of  PariiaiMM, 
Increase  of,  considered,  413     414. 

Parties  in  America,  political  views  oC,98k 

Peasantry,  (Chinese)  aharactor  of,  7^ 

Petion,  president  of  the  i«pubtic  of  !!•]€, 
character  of,  451,  462. 

Philosophers,  (Grecian)  expositioa  of  iWs 
principles  and  practices  c»f,  t'^ 

ridiculed  by   Aristopbanest    

character  ot  Socrates,  811— ^li(« 

Pittsburgh,  state  of,  161 

Plato,  observations  on,  318,  SJO. 

Poetry,  narrative,  of  tbe  Italiaaa,  eh 
tion  of,  487— critical  aaalysb  of  th» 
principal  narrative  poems,  487 — 498— 
603— 509— account  of  the  material  of 
the  Romantic  poetry  of  tliaitiiliftBs,6]0 
—516— its  peculiar  form,  617— critlaal 
analysis  of  the  principal  Bownnric 
poems,  618—666. 

Political  morality  of  the  AoieHcnns,  20. 

Polo,  (Marco)  qualificalloiis  of,  as  a  travel- 
ler, 178 — notices  of  works  rpspecting 
him,  177— 180— account  of  th«  eommar- 
cial  visits  of  the  father  and  B»clas  af 
Marco,  into  Tartary,  18J--tlieir  wttmm 
to  Europe,  182— revisit  Asia,  J83-tkelr 
contrivance  to  obtain  leave  to  ratwo  to 
fairope,  184— talents  and  skill  of  Marco 
Polo  in  China,  183,  184»  their  airival  at 
Venice,  185—and  reccfitKMi  tkete,  166» 
196 — Marco,  appointed  to  t^e  dNmnaod 
of  a  galley,  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ge- 
noese; 188  —vindication  of  him  froas  Ike 
charges  of  ignorance,  190 — 196. 

Poor-Laws,  Engluh  system  of,  adopted  in 
America,  9 

Population  of  Hayti,  456. 

President  of  tbe  United  Statet,  how  olent- 
ed,3,  4. 

Promensde  aus  Cimeti^res  de  Parb»  3S9. 
See  Cemeteries. 

Publications,  (New)  lists  of,  263.  667. 

Pulci's  Morgaiite,  analysis  of,witli  ren 
518—625. 


Red  Snow.    See  Snow. 

Relii;lon,  baneful  effects  of  the  non-etta- 
biishment,  in  America,? — stalest  New- 
York,  132-Rt  Philadelphia,  144i,  M7— 
specimen  of  (analicism  there,  144.  146. 

Reports  of  adjudged  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  importance  of ,401, 402— remaHn 
on  their  enormous  increase,  403 — 404 — 
and  on  its  consequences,  404,  406. 

Revenue-Laws,  the  number  and  intriceey 
of,  considered,  406—410. 

Richmond,  beautiful  lines  written  in  (he 
churchyard  of,  397,  398. 

Romantic  Peems  of  Che  italltnfc  leiiaika 
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Qn  tU  iMtarial  of,  610— bistorical  tndl- 
UoQS,  ib. — (he  mytbology  of  the  middle' 
a^St  611 — TragfaieDtf  and  remioUcences 
of  classical  Utera(tire,#12— 614— fictions 
derived  from  (be  Saracens  and  Normans, 
and  arising  from  the  feudal  ages,  614 — 
fictions  gradually  added  by  the  s(ory-1el- 
lert.  616 — remarks  on  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  Italian  Romantic  poetry,  617 — 
examination  of  the  Mornnte  of  Pulci, 
518^626— and  of  the  Morgante  Alag- 
giore  of  Bojardo,  626— comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Ariosto,  627 — 628 — ana- 
lysis of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Arioato, 
with  remarks  on  his  genius,  629 — 641— 
analysis  of,  and  remarks  on  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  of  Beroii  641—644 — cha- 
racteristics of  the  heroic  and  romajitic 
poetry  of  the  Italians,  644— 648— the 
GerusalemmeofTasso,660 — his  Aminta, 
654— observations  on  the  genius  and 
misfortunes  of  Tasso  666,  6&. 

Rose,  (Wm.  Stewart)  the  Court  of  Beasts, 
a  poem,  486 — design  of  the  poem,  401 
— 45W — specimens  of  it,  493—497 — re- 
marks OB  its  eiecution,  497,  498 

^oas  (Captain),  Voyage  of  Discovery,  213 
— observations  on  his  failure  and  on  his 
qaalificalions,  214 — progress  of  the  ships 
Isabella  and  Alexander  ib. — remark-  on 
the  author's  description  of  an  iceberg, 
216— inaccuracy  of  his  engravings,  216 
— important  observation  made  at  Wygat 
Island)  217 — biographical  notice  of  J(3in 
Saccheous,  an  Eskimanx  interpreter, 
who  accompanied  Capt.  Ross,  217 — 219 
— progress  of  the  voyage,  220 — perilous 
situation  of  the  ships,  ib, — account  of  in- 
terviews with  Kskimaux,  221 — 224 — 
proof  that  they  obtained  their  iron  from 
aerolites,  224,  226— description  of  their 
manners,  pursuits,  and  mode  of  living, 
227,  288— account  of  the  red  snow* 
found  by  Captain  Ross,  229 — the  co- 
louring matter  proved  to  be  a  vegetable 
product,  230— and  a  species  of  moss,  231 
— notices  of  red  snow  seen  in  various 
countries)  232 — remarks  on  Captain 
Ross's  accounts  of  Wolstenholme  Sound, 
Whale  Sound,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith's 
Sound  of  Baffin,  233 — 235— examination 
of  Captain  Rosses  inconsistencies  in  his 
account  of  Lancaster  Sound  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  237— 244— extract  and  sketch  of 
it,  from  Lieut.  Parry's  private  journal, 
244,  246,  nofet— Capt.  Rcss's  justifica- 
tion of  his  conduct,  246, 247— examina- 
tion of  it,  247—263  description  of  (be 
Goootryi  on  the  westerly  point  of  Lan- 
caster Sound,  263 — remarks  on  the  con- 
tect  of  CapUin  Ross;  264— 266— sUte- 


ment  of  the  advantages  rtwihiog  from  tha 
voya^ja,  266—262. 

S. 

Saccbeous  (John,)  aa  iatelligent  £ski- 
maux,  biographical  notice  of,  217 — ^219, 

Sago-tree,  described,  336. 

Saving  Banks'  Act,  remarks  on  the  io^ra- 
licy  of,  422 

Schlegel  (Frederick),  leetoret  on  the  Hiv 
ter^  of  Literature,  271~hi8  character  of 
Aristophanes,  271— 273— probable  rea- 
son wny  he  selected  Socrates  as  the  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  in  his  Clouds,  273. 

Scottish  Lowlands,  popular  fictions  •(  of 
Teutonic  origin,  97, 96. 

Shelley,  (P.  B.)  Laoo  and  Cvthna,  cha- 
racter of,  461— remarks  on  the  tendency 
of  the  poetical  school  to  which  he  be- 
longs,  460— character  of  bb  Revolt  of 
Islam,  461— beautiful  stamsas  from  that 

Coem,  462-- reasons  why  it  never  caA 
ecome  popular,  »6.— specimen  of  Mr. 
Shelley's  philosophical  creed,  463— and 
of  bis  aversion  to  Christianity,  464 — re- 
marks OQ  his  political  system  and  de- 
signs, as  displayed  in  bis  poem,466~- 471. 

Slave- holding  system,  in  Americe>  evils  of 
10  132.  146,  147. 

Slavery,  perpetuated  in  Kentucky,  in  defi* 
ance  ot  law,  163-  -barbarous  treatment 
of  a  negro  slave  there,  164— curious  ad- 
vertisements for  slaves,  130,  131.  164, 
166. 

Snow  (Red),  found  by  Captain  Ross,  ac- 
count of,  229— its  colouring  matter 
proved  to  be  a  vegetable  product,  230— 
and  a  species  of  moss,  231— notices  of 
red  snow,  seen  in  various  countries,  232. 

Socie(y,  state  of,  at  New  York,  127-  -130— 
at  Boston,  141  -at  Philadelphia,  146, 
147-in  Kentucky,  154— 166--and  at 
New  Orieans,  167-169. 

Socrates,  character  of,  by  M,  Schlegel,  271 
—273— portrait  of  the  philosooher  as  re- 
presented by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds, 
296—300— proofs  that  he  did  not  write 
to  ridicule  Socrates,  but  the  sophbts  of 
that  time,  311— 316— remarks  on  the 
character  of  Socrates,  319,  320. 

Sophists  (Greek),  principles  and  practices 
of,  exposed,  289— 291— were  ridiculed 
bv  Aristophanes,  311—316. 

Spaiu,  remarks  on  the  popular  fictions  of, 
96. 

Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  398— lawa 
originally  simple,  ft6.— causes  of  their 
subsequent  complexity,  399  -increasing 
bulk  of  the  Englbh  statute  law,  406, 406 
--remarks  on  its  causes,  the  number  of 
revenue  laws,  406— 409— of  laws  grant- 
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iagbomitiMoneiportatioii^dimporta  ^ 
tion,  and  prohibiting  eiportation  and  im 
portation  lor  a  limiteJ  ur  unlimited  limt* . 
410-  412  -the  nunber  of  local  acts  oi 
parliament,  418 -of  particular  actt.4l4 
—and  of  lemporary  acts,  416, 416  these 
•ttactinaiits  not  rafficiently  watched 
by  Bserobert  of  parliament,  416— -obAor- 
vaiiooton  the  careleat  and  inaccnrate 
language  in  which  the  statutes  are  usually 
drawn  up^  417-  -419—-«iceMlve  love  of 
legitlationi  the  most  powerful  cause  of 
the  Increase  and  imperfection  of  our 
statute  laws,  419^-480. 

Swiss,  capricioos  taste  of,  In  their  chorch* 
yards,  890. 

T. 

Tasso's  Genisalemme,  analysis  of,  560- 
668:  character  of  his  Aminta,  654:  ob- 
icrvaf  ions  on  his  genius  and  misfortunes. 
666,666. 

Taisoni's  Secchia  Rapita,  design  and  cha- 
racter of,  606—608. 

Taies,  a  few  heavy  ones,  preferable  to 
many  and  Teiaiioos  small  ones,  409. 

Tea,  how  dried,  in  China,  87 :  reasons  why 
the  tea-plant  cannat  be  cultivated  else- 
where, 68. 

Temperatare  of  the  Arctic  regions,  obser- 
vations and  esperimeots  on,  269,  260. 

Temporary  acts  of  parliament,  evIU  of  the 
increased  number  of,  considered,  413— 
416. 

Teutons,  remarks  on  the  popular  fictions  of, 
98 :  the  popular  tales  of  England  and  of 
the  Scottish  Lowlands,  probably  of  leu- 
tonic  origin,  97. 

Thnry  (L.  H  )Description  des  Catacombes 
de  Paris,  369.  See  Catacombs,  Ceme- 
teries. 

Tom  Thumb,  notice  of  the  popular  tradi- 
tion respecting,  101. 

Tonssaint  L*Overture,  character  of,  440: 
his  rise  to  power,  441 :  anecdote  of  his 
integrity,  442,  443 :  his  excelleDt  disci- 
pline, 443:  prosperity  of  St.  Domingo. 
ib.  AAA :  account  of  the  expedition  sent 
agunst  him  under  General  Le  Clerc,444, 


446:  pacification  concluded  bclipaeatht 
blaclts  and  the  French,  446:  foMisiwr 
treacherously  sehied  by  order  ol  Boon* 

.  parte,  carried  to  France,   and  pot  to 
death.  447. 

Tradition  (uoauthoritative),  importanee  aC 
illustrated.  363-  -867. 

Turtle-fishery  of  South  America,  de  ju  ibadi 
347—349. 

U. 

Universities,  claims  of,  to  eleven  c<»pies  of 
every  work,  considered,  902 — proo6of 
the  oppressive  results  to  Uteratare,  9QS 
— 204^  strict  ores  on  the  specious  argu- 
ments urged  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of 
the  university  of  Cambrldfe,  200,  201— 
the  rapacious  claims  of  certain  naiveni- 
ties  exposed,  206,  207. 
V. 

Vampire-bat,  described,  TO. 

Vanity  (American),  specimen  of,  24 

Variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  exped- 
ments  on,  267,268. 

Vitruvius,  plan  of  the  work  of,  on  arcbltee- 
ture,  28— character  of  him,  29,  30^-iB- 
correct  state  of  the  MSS.  of  hii  work| 
31— analvsis  of  Mr.  Wilkint's  tiaaalatwa 
of  it,  with  remarks,  32 — 40. 
W. 

Welsh,  remarks  on  the  popular  fictions  of, 

Wbistlecraft  (Messrs.)  Prospectus  of  a  Na- 
tional Poem,  486— «peciroens  of  it  with 
remarks,  498— 603— advice  to  the  tm- 
thor,  608. 

Wilkins  (William,)  the  civil  arcbitectura 
of  Vitruvius,  translated,  26— notice  of 

his  introduction,  31 35— analysis  of 

his  translation,  with  remarks,  86—40. 
X 

Xenophon,  character  of,  316—318. 
Y. 

Youth,  total  insubordination  of,  in  Afl»- 
rica,  8,  9. 

Z. 

Zuria  (Abate),  Dissertazioni  di  Marco  To- 
lo,  &,c.  177— defective  plan  of  hii  work, 
179.  ^ 
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